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Tue demand for a Third Edition of Rupine’s ANNAIS OF THE CoinaGk, within the 
. space of thirty years, affords ample evidence of its great value and usefulness. 

: A work in every page of which we discover proofs of the Author's unwearied patience 
and research, requires no eulogy, and is in no danger of being superseded. 

The few corrections deemed necessary in the present edition may be regarded as the 
result of an extension of Numismatic knowledge in this country, rather than as a proof of 
the Author’s want of capacity for his laborious task. 

‘The claims of the present edition may thus be briefly stated : 

In the first place, the work, though retaining nearly every syllable which the Author 
wrote, has been reduced in bulk and printed in a clear and beautiful type. 

In the volume containing the Description of the Plates, the misappropriated coins, 
as well as those which have been discovered to be of fictitious or dubious origin, have 
been carefully distinguished by notes at the foot of the pages.in which they are describéd ; 
and in the account of the various mints which formerly existed in Britain, the additional 
towns, afforded by recent discoveries, have been added to those already known. 

At page 151 of the first volume will be found an important paper by Mr. Hawkins, on 
the coins of William-I. and. William II. discovered at Beaworth in Hampshire in 1834; an 
Essay which goes far to settle a long doubtful see as C the appropriation of the 
coins of those monarchs. 

An account of the coins which have petn minted in England during the reign of his 
late Majesty, William IV., and also those of her present Majesty, Uo continnes the 
History of British Coinage to the present year. __ 

An accurate Index to'the Plates, .on a new plan, will now: venti = oN 
no longer difficult and troublesome. 


The present edition is illustrated by the following additional tia, — ` 


I. Ancient British Coins, in the collection of the British Museum and private 
cabinets. | 
Ii. Two Plates of rare and remarkable Saxon Coins, in the cabinet of Mr. Cuff. 
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M. Plates of aon Stycas, being jie principal varieties of the large hoard discovered 
at He zhan; * ea wg , 

“IV. A Plate (Hy containing several rare Saxon Pennies, obligingly communicated 
by Colonel Durrant, and an unique and singular Noble of Henry VIII. ) 

V. Specimens of the English Coinage, i in continuation of the work to the present time. 


>The Publisher, i isi iie deep obligztions to the Society of Antiquaries, who liberally 
bagel ‘the. loan ‘of the plates of Sazon Stycas, and also the Plate ii of the Coins of 
Willam I. and William IL. 

His best thanks are also due to Edvard Hawkins, Esq., F.R.S. & S.A., keeper, of the 


- Antiquities in the British Museum, for -he contribution of. plates engraved at the expense 


of R. Willett, Esq., from coins. then in ‘his —— and for various observations and 
suggestions while the work was in the press.. 
To Dodsley Cuff, Esq., F.S.A., the. publisher is indebted for the loan cf. many‘rare 


-and valuable Saxon Pennies, engraved ii Plates.C, D, and H, and for the contribution of 


much information, which his long practical acquaintance with Saxon and English Coins has 
enabled him to furnish. . The Editor’s thanks. are. especially. due_ to: this panes for 
friendly assistance in the remarks on the Index.to the Plates. 

Acknowledgments are also due to -ames William Morrison, Esq.,. Deputy-master: of 
Her Majesty’s Mint; to William - ‘Hamp+on Morrison, Esq., Queen’s Clerk; to William 
Wyon, Esq., Chief Baar ; and to Joseph Capes, Esq.; by: all of wom the most dii 
and kind assistance has at tall times been rendered. 


Se May, 1840. 
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PREFACE 


= TO THE FIRST AND SECOND EDITIONS. 


To. trace the progress of any art, from its first rude efforts to an high degree of cultivation, 
is an employment which not only gratifies a laudable curiosity, but also excites the mind to 
emulation and energy. It is pleasing to view, in this manner, the ingenuity of mankind 
struggling against, and finally overcoming, the obstacles which opposed its progress towards 
perfection ; and the proof, arising from thence, that taste and skill are to be acquired by ` 
unremitting exertions, will not fail to give confidence to the modest artist. — 

The particular art which is the subject of this work, now submitted to the public eye, 
has claims to superlative attention; for none can be either so high or so low as not to be in 
some degree affected by errors in the practice of it, and its corruption has ever been pointed 
out as a sure indication of consumption in a state.} 

Although it has been constantly practised, by every civilized Nation of the earth, for 
more than two thousand years, yet, incredible as the assertion may at first sight appear, its 
theory is even now undetermined and irregular, and varies not only in States which are 
independent of each other, but also in different parts of the same individual Kingdom. 
It is of the highest political importance that these variations should bé well understood ; 
for, as it is forcibly observed by Mr. Greaves, ‘‘ if those advantages which one country may 
make upon another, in the mystery of exchanges and valuation of Coins, be not thoroughly 
diseovered and prevented, by such as sit at the helm of the State, it may fare with them, 
after much commerce, as with some bodies after much food, that, instead of growing full 
and fat, they may pine away, and fall into an irrecoverable consumption.’ 

The early history of Coinage in these Dominions is involved in much obscurity, and 
the little which can now be related of it, with certainty, must be gathered chiefly from the 
specimens which have descended to these times; for the Records respecting it, frém Ceesar’s 
discovery of Britain, until the reign of King Henry lI., are few and unsatisfactory. The 
specimens, however, are more numerous, and in general better preserved, than those of 
almost any other art; because the materials of which they are composed are extremely 
durable, and it has ever been considered as the common interest of mankind to concur in 
their preservation. | 

Under circumstances thus favourable, it cannot be matter of surprize that Money should 


1 Cottoni Posthuma, p. 286. e 2 Greaves's Works, vol, i, p. 337, in his Discourse of the Roman Foot and Denarius. 
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exist which has been Struck by Monarchs of whom scarcely any other Memorials remain; 
or that many historical facts, unnoticed either in manuscripts or inscriptions, should stand 
recorded upon Coins alone. 

The History of Money in these Dominions will show its progress, from the most 
barbarous state to a very high degree of excellence: from the shapeless Brass, and the Iron 
Rings, or Plates, of the antient Britons, to the beautiful Coins of that very eminent artist, 
Simon. From his time, however, to the present, .with the exception of that period which 
is filled by the works of Croker,’ the art has declined with a rapidity for which it is not 
easy to account. Whether it be owing to the peculiar Constitution of the Mint, which 
entirely precludes competition, and distinguishes not, in point of reward, between the 
productions of a masterly hand, and those which betray the most consummate ignorance of 
the art, is not for me to determine. The fact is undoubted, that, whatever may be the 
cause, our Coinage has degenerated into a state of barbarism, highly disgraceful to a Nation 
which professes to cultivate the fine arts. | 

It is the design of this work to trace the progress of Coinage, in, Britain and its depend- 
encies, from the earliest period, for which authentick documents can be procured, down to 
the conclusion of the fiftieth year of his present Majesty. To give an historical detail of 
the changes which have obtained, not only in the denominations, forms, weight, and 
fineness of the Money, but also in the Constitution of the Mints, with respect both to their 
Officers and their mode of working. To state the best account which can be gathered from 
very scanty materials, of the origin and continuance of the various places of Coinage and 
Exchange, which once existed in these Dominions, and to point out the numerous Statutes, 
Ordinances, and Proclamations, which have been framed for the preservation of the Coins, 
and the effects which have resulted from them. 

In the historical detail I have studiously avoided swelling the volumes by the statement 
of any circumstances which do not bear upon the subject, and have confined myself, as 
strictly as possible, to the nummary transactions in each reign. 

Such was the plan which I proposed, and which is thus briefly stated to my readers, 
that they may know what they are to expect from the work, and that I may not incur 
censure if they should not find in it that which it was not my intention to give. 

Had these materials been collected for no other purpose than the amusement of anti- 
quarian curiosity, I should have held myself to be blameable for the misapplication of much 
precious time. But this work is given to the world with a higher and more important 
view. Its object is to show, from the experience of ages, the inadequacy of punishment, 
however severe, to prevent the commission of the crime of counterfeiting the Money, whilst 
the temptdtion to it remains so powerful, and the execution of it so easy. The long succes- 
sion of penal Statutes, and the innumerable lives which have been forfeited to them, seem 
to prove that the system is radically defective, and that the crime can be prevented only by 
counteracting and weakening the force of the temptation. If it be the duty of every Legis- 
lature to attend to the prevention rather than the punishment of offences,’ the Acts referred 


to are a reproach to our Statute Book. 
- 1 That is, the reign of Queen Anne, and part of that of though not a doubt respecting- it has place in my own mind, yet 
George I. no nation upon earth has, l believe, ever acted upon it as a general 
2 I have stated ‘the proposition above, hypothetically, because _' principle. : 
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Should the reasoning contained in these volumes be deemed conclusive by those who 
have the power to make trial of the method proposed as a publick means of giving some 
check to a widely-extended temptation to dishonesty; should they think it expedient to 
adopt it; and, should it prove to be efficacious, I shall then think that I have not lived nor 
laboured in vain, since I shall have removed some portion of temptation to evil, and thereby 
shall have preserved many of my fellow creatures from the commission of crime. 

To those who may think that this work has been extended to too great a length, I diki 
as my apology the opinion of a celebrated Author! (which has been sanctioned and adopted 
by Mr. Hume?) —‘‘ Every book should be as compleat as possible within itself, and should 
never refer, for any thing material, to other books.” 


Of the Plates which illustrate these volumes, it needs to be said only, that the first 
33 were engraven under the inspection of Taylor Combe, Esq., Medallist in the British 
Museum, whose knowledge of the subject, and accuracy of eye, are so universally acknow- 
ledged ;— that for the use of the following 67 Plates | am indebted-to the liberality of the 
Society of Antiquaries ; —that Dr. Charles Combe obligingly favoured me with the first Plate 
of the second Part of the Supplement ;—that the eight succeeding ones have been added 
by me, from the best materials that I had the power to procure; and that to the wish of 
my highly-respected and most deeply-lamented friend, Barré Charles Roberts, Esq., kindly 
seconded in the most liberal manner by his father, whom I am proud likewise to call my 
friend, I owe the four Plates of Anglo-Gallic Coins. 
The inconveniences necessarily arising from the want of arrangement in Plates 
engraven at such various periods, I have obviated, as much as possible, by a Table which 
precedes the Explanation of them. 


I shall now give some account of the different historical works upon this subject which 
have hitherto been published. 

. The study of our National Coins was but in its infancy at the sua of the 17th century, 
and therefore Archbishop Sharpe’s Observations were, probably, the first systematic treatise 
ever composed on the Coinage of England, Scotland, and Ireland. Some part of them was 
written before the year 1698-9 ; for the Remarks on the Silver Coins of England had been 
communicated to Mr. Thoresby previously to that period. By his suggestions they were 
‘extended and improved, and were again transmitted to him, with the addition of an Account 
of English Gold, and of the Scottish Coins, accompanied by a letter dated upon the 27th of 
January 1698-9. The Observations upon the Coinage of Ireland appear not to have been 
then completed ; but they were a short time afterwards presented to Thoresby, as they are 
enumerated in the Catalogue of his Museum, which was printed in 1713,4 


1 Padre de Paola, Hist. Conc. Trid. given large extracts from each of them, commonly following their 
eee oe ; very words. 
History of England, vol. ii. p. 102. As the Proclamations 3 Bibliotheca Topographica B plaice Neu ees pei. 
relating to this subject are many of them very rare, and the 4 No. 95, p. 528. This Catalogue was published a atthe end 


statutes in the hands of but few numigmatick Antiquaries, I have of Ducatus Leodiensis, folio, 1715. 
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No part of this T was, however, printed until the year 1773, when Mr. Ives 
published. that portion only which relates to English Silver Coins, in the fiyst number of 
his Select Papers. But in 1785 the whole,'containing Observations on the Gold atid Silver 
Coins of. England, and on Scotch “and Irish Money, from’ the Conquest to the Revolution, 
was given to the publick by Mr. Nichols,’ from the MS.which Mr. Gough purchased at the 
sale of.Thoresby’s Museum in 1764. Much of historical detail is ‘not to be expected in this 
work, as the Archbishop’s design led him ‘chiefly to sketch an imperfect outline of the 
description of the Coins, togéther with rules for the appropriation of them to their respective 
Monarchs. His Observations will, notwithstanding, be found to possess considerable merit, 
especially if we take into the account the very little assistance could derive. from any 
other source than the sagacity of his own mind. f 

That this work formed the foundation of Bishop Nicolson’s Chapters on Money, which 
are to be found at the end of his Historical Libraries, is evident, not only from the Arch- 
bishop’s Letter, before mentioned,” in which he. states that he had communicated his first 
sketch to Archdeacon, afterwards Bishop, Nicolson, but also from a note in the Bishop’s 
work,’ where. he refers to that communication, and calls the Archbishop his best guide. 
These chapters contain some account of the Coins of England, Scotland, and Ireland, from 
the Conquest to the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and were, l presume, the most early 
publications upon that subject; for the different parts appeared between 1696 and !724.* 

In 1707, Bishop Fleetwood published, in.8vo., Chronicon Preciosum, or an Account 
of English Money, the Price of Coin, and other Commodities, for the last 600 years. This 
edition had no plates; but twelve (six of Gold and six of Silver Coins) were added on the 
republication of the work in 1745, together with an Appendix of an Historical Account of 
Coins. As it was the Bishop’s. primary intention to trace the: depreciation of Money, 
scarcely any thing relating to the history of Coinage is to be found in the body of this treatise, 
and but little can be expected from an Appendix of 30 pages, which is the whole that is 
. appropriated to that subject. 

Stephen Martin Leake, Clarenceux King-at-Ar ms, published in 1726, Nummi Britan- 
nici Historia, in 8vo, with eight Plates. To the second edition in 1745, which is consi- 
derably enlarged and improved, and the title altered to ‘* An Historical Account of English 
Money,” he added six more, but omitted the third plate of the first edition (some of the 
Coins on which are, however, transferred to other plates), and thus made the whole number 
thirteen. A third edition was published by the Booksellers, in 1793, with an Appendix, 
which gives a slight account of the Coinage of George III., and with an additional plate 
containing some of his Coins. 

This author has the merit of being the first who attempted to give a regular historical 
account of the Coinage of the various Monarchs, from the Conquest to the reign of George II. 
inclusive, comprised in a short view of each reign. As far as it goes it has: great merit, but 


! It forms No. xxxv. of the Bibl. Topog. Britannica, | The English Historical Library, Part II. 1697. 
III. 1699. 
2 Addressed to Thoresby, and dated Jan. 27, 1698-9. The Scottish Ditto oe g = 1902, 
~ 7 English. Historical Library, p. 255, note, 3d edition, folio, The Irish Ditto - n~ 2 - 1724. 
1736. - Nicolson and Burn’s History of Westmorland and Cumberland, 
i The English Historical Library, Part I. . 1696. - vol. ih, p. 294, 
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the plan is too much contracted, extending in the enlarged édition to no more than 436 
&vo. pages, and is founded chiefly upon the aui oriy of printed books, instėad of original 
Records. 

In 1732, Tindal, the Translator of Rapin’s History of England, dti to his second 
edition of that work, in folio, some account, with engravings on. wood, of the Coins of 
the different Monarchs from William I. to James II., both inclusive, in notes at the end 
of each reign. - These notices are very short and imperfect. l 

The Society of Antiquaries published, in 1733, Browne Willis’s Folio Table of the 
Gold Coins.of England, from Edward III. to George JI., both inclusive. 

. This seems. to have suggested the idea of a Table of English Gold Coins, from the 18th 
Edward III. to the first of George IL., which was drawn up by Martin Folkes, Esq., and 
printed for the Society of Acosta in 4to., 1736. These Tables are little more than 
lists, except. that to ve latter are.added the weights of the Coins, together with a few 
remarks. 

This Mr. Folkes republished in 1745, subjoining it to his Table of English Silver 
Coins, and a slight account of Scottish Money from the Union of the two Crowns. 

It was his tenli to have illustrated these Tables by a Series of Engravings of the 
Coins, but he was prevented by death from perfecting his design. His Plates, in number 
44, which he left unfinished, were purchased of his Executors by the Society of Antiquaries, 
and, with the addition of 19 Plates in continuation of the Series, and of six Supple- 
mental ones, were published by them in 1763, with a new edition of the Tables; but with- 
out any improvement of the letter-press, and indeed without any addition to it, except an 
Explanation of the Plates, and a few notes to that Explanation. E 

Mr. Folkes’s Table of Silver Coins affords much valuable Booi subsequent to 
the reign of Richard III. ; but the preceding period from the Conquest is extremely 
defective, occupying no more than thirteen quarto pages. : 

The Antiquaries’ edition of this work adds but little to it, oy in the article of Plates, 
and the description which is given of them. Even the great imperfection which runs 
nearly through the whole of the original, the want of reference to authorities, has not been 
supplied. 

. An Essay towards an Historical Account of Irish Coins, by James Simon, of Dublin, 
merchant, F.R.S. was published at Dublin in 1749, 4to.; ; to T a PRUDA was added, 
by Snelling, with two additional Plates. 

This, though modestly styled an Essay only, is, in my Silanes the most valuable of 
all the publications upon the Coinage of any part of the United Dominions. The original 
documents to which the author had access, furnish information of the greatest interest, and 
of the highest authority. I am happy to seize this opportunity of acknowledging my 
numerous obligations to this work. 

In 1756 were published, in 4to, ‘‘ Twelve Plates of English Silver Coins,. from the 
Norman Conquest to Henry VIII. inclusive, with a Calculation of their respective Values, 
and short Observations on each Plate ; principally designed for the Use of young Collectors 
and all Dealers in Silver.” 

This publication, which passes under the name of Withy and Ryall, who were print- 


oo 


' Copper Coins, and of the Money struck by English Princes in France ; 
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sellers, and the publishers of it, is well adapted to answer the 'purpose for which it was 
designed, but has, in course, little of historical detail. The author is not known, but I 
have reason to believe that it was. executed under the eye of Mr. White, of Newgate Street, 
who furnished the Coins, and probably the materials for the letter-press. 

The Coins which were struck by our early Monarchs in France had received but little 


illustration,’ when Dr. Ducarel gave to the publick, in 1757, ‘‘A Series of above Two 


Hundred Anglo-Gallic, or Norman and Aquitain, Coins, of the antient Kings of England, 
exhibited in Sixteen Copper Plates, and illustrated in Twelve Letters,” 4to. 

This useful Series, which is deserving of high commendation, might have been made 
still more interesting, had the Author incorporated into it that information which the French, 
Norman, and Gascon Rolls supply. Instead of which, he has contented. himself with 
copying Carte’s references to them in Nos. XVI. XVII. and XVIII. of his Appendix. 
The Plates are but coarsely executed, and some of the Coins are more than once engraven. 

In 1762 Thomas Snelling, a Bookseller and Dealer in Coins, published in folio a series 
of Views (with engravings) af the Coins and Coinage of England from the Norman Con- 
quest to the reign of George IJI. inclusive. This volume contained the Silver Coins; and 
in successive volumes, the last of which came out in 1769, he gave Views of the Gold and 
of Counterfeit 
Sterlings in imitation of the English Penny ; of Coins struck by the East India Company; 
of those coined in the West Indies, and in the Isle of Man; and of Pattern Pieces. He:left 
behind him a View of the Silver Coins of Scotland, and Plates of the Gold and Billon 
Money, without any description; all which were published, after his death, in 1774. These 
works are highly valuable to collectors, but, being calculated chiefly for their assistance, 
the historical matter is merely incidental. 

The earliest engraved Series of Scottish Coins was given by Anderson in his valuable 
Thesaurus Diplomatum et Numismatum Scotie, printed at Edinburgh, 1739, folio. | 

Those from James VI. to Queen Anne inclusive, are all that have relation to this work. 
A learned Introduction by Ruddiman is prefixed, and contains much curious, and interest- 
ing information. Such of it as has reference to British Coinage will be found in its proper 
places in these volumes. , 

It is written in Latin; but a translation, with notes, was printed at Edinburgh, in 
12mo, 1773, by Roger Robertson, of Ladykirk.? 

Mr. Adam de Cardonnel’s Numismata Scotiz, or a Series of the Scottish Coinage, 
frorn the reign of William the Lion to the Union, 4to, 1786, is a very imperfect history of 
the Money of that Kingdom. The greater part of the body of the work is occupied by 
descriptions of the Coins, and with meagre accounts of the transactions of each King’s reign, 
which have no relation to the Mint, and which may be seen in every History of Scotland. 


_ 1 Some of them were cut in wood for a work published by 
John Baptist Haultin, in 4to., entitled, “ Les Figures des Mon- 
noyes de France.” 

Those of our Monarchs who were also Kings of France appear 
in the Plates which illustrate Ze Blanc’s Traité Historique des 
Monnoyes des France, 4to., Paris 1690, and Amsterdam 1692, But 
the most complete Collection which was published prior to Dr. 


Ducarel’s work, is that given by De Boze in his Afonnoyes des 
Preluts et Barons de France, which, however, is now superseded 
by Duby’s Monnoies des Prelats et Barons de France, in 2 vols, 4to., 
Paris 1790. 

Haultin’s and De Boze's Works consist of Plates only, 


? Reprinted, 12mo, Edinburgh, 1783. 
* 
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The Preface, however, contains some curious information; but the Appendix is wholly taken 
from printed -books; and the Plates are so coarsely executed as to be disgraceful even to 
this defective performance. 

During the period of these various publications, others were designed, but never 
carried into execution: in particular the Society of Antiquaries of London made some 
feeble attempts, as a body, to form an extensive work upon the subject. 

The importance of it seems to have attracted their attention at the renewal of their 
meetings (after the dissolution of the Society by James I.) about the year 1707. 

At that time a sketch was drawn out, probably by Mr. Wanley, of what such a body 
might propose to do for the illustration of our national antiquities, one article of which is 
this: ‘“ An Historical Account of the Coin, and of the several Mints, with Draughts.” 

No progress, however, -seems to have been made in this design between that period 
and the year 1721-2, when the following memorandum, dated Jan. 3, appears upon their 
books :-—‘‘ It was proposed that it would be much for the honour of the Kingdom, and 
particularly of the Society, to attempt a complete pay and piety of all the Coins 


relating to Great Britain, from the earliest times to our own.” 
Dr. Stukeley undertook all the British Coins in Sir Hans Sloane’s Collection, and else- 


where. 


Mr. Holmes undertook the Saxon Coins in the possession of Mr. Hill, a counsellor. 
Mr. James Hill undertook to get a description of Lord Harley's Saxon Coins. 

Mr. Roger Gale undertook the Roman which relate to Britain. 

Mr. Samuel Gale undertook those of the Danish reigns. 

Mr. President [Le Neve] undertook the English from the Conquest.2 


Of all these undertakers, no one, | believe, produced any thing, 
_who engraved some Plates of British Coins. 


except Dr. Stukeley, 


In 1724, when the Earl of Hertford was President, the Society determined to collect 
accounts of all the ancient Coins relative to Great Britain and its dominions. 
The British Class or Series was undertaken by Dr. Stukeley, who had engraved 


fifteen. ‘Plates before he died.’ 


~The Roman by Mr. Roger Gale and Mr. Ainsworth.+ 


- The Saxon by Mr. Wanley. 
The Danish by Mr. S. Gale. 
The English by the Earl of Hertford, 
Rev. Mr. Creyk.’ : 


! Harleian MSS. No. 7055. Mr. Gough’s Introduction to 
the first volume of the Archgologia, p. xxix. 

2 Memorand. Soc. Antig. Ives's Select Papers, p. 1, note *. 

3 Dr. Stukeley left behind him twenty-three Plates, which 
were published by his executor, Richard Fleming, esq., in 4to. 

In 1763 he announced, at the end of the Preface to Palwogra- 
phia Sacra, his intention of publishing the Origines Britannice, 
and that he had then engraved 150 of the old British Coins, in all 
metals, as being authentick documents whereon to build disquisi- 
tions on that most curious subject. Me likewise called upon those 
who had British Coins in their cabinets, to favour him with them, 


in order to engrave them, or to set their names to those already 
+ 


engraven. 
ry ¢ 


Mr. Le Neve, M. William Nicholas, and the 


In a letter to Macpherson, 4to., London, 1763, on his publi- 
cation of Fingal and Temora, he speaks of another work which he 
intended to publish, viz. the Medallick History of the first Kings 
of Britain. “ What I propose to do,” says he, * is on the plaw of 
their Coins, whereof there are innumerable now left. Coins are 
real monuments, and genuine testimonies. Our business is to find 
out their meaning. Very many I can with confidence explain? 


‘many more are reducible from them, to much probability,” p. 6. 


He died in March 1765, and I have not been able to discover ‘that 
he left any MS. upon this subject. His twenty-three Plates have 
no illustration whatsoever. l 

1 Author of the Latin Dictionary, ete. ete, 

$ Chaplain and Executor to Heneage, Earl of Winchelsea. 
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Martin Folkes, Esq., a member of the Society, intending a complete account of the 
latter class in Gold and Silver, prevailed with them, in 1731, to lay aside their design after 
they had engraved some of Bishop [Archbishop] Sharp’s, and other Tables of our Gold and 


Silver Coins. 


Upon the death of Mr. Folkes, in 1754, the Society purchased his Plates and Copy of 
his Executors, and completed his design, by re-publishing his Tables and Plates, with 
Explanations, at their own expense, in 1763, in quarto.’ ` 

When this second edition of Folkes’s Tables was in agitation, the Members of the 
Council were requested to communicate their remarks for the improvement of the work ; 
and a set of the Plates, as they were left unfinished by Folkes, was seńt to each member 


of the Council.? 


Amongst the few who delivered in any thing upon the subject, was 


Mr. Colebrooke (not of the Committee), who has written at the beginning of a copy of his 


Observations, now in the Society’s Library, 


Hos ego descripsi nummos, tulit Ælter honores; 


Sie yos non vobis. 


This Alter was Dr. Gifford, who drew up the Descriptions of the Plates which are 


printed. ` 


It appears, however, in a.letter from Mr. Colebrooke to Dr. Ward, dated Budge 


Row, Nov. 21, 1757, and inclosing his remarks on the eight additional Plates, that Mr. 
Colebrooke undertook to correct Dr. Gifford’s descriptions.* 
Thus this third attempt of the Society, to illustrate the Coinage of Britain, proved to 
be nearly as unproductive as the two which preceded it; for the only addition to Folkes’s . 
Tables consists in the Explanation of the Plates, which were then first published. ) 
Sir Symon D’Ewes intended to publish a work upon British Coins, to be intituled 
‘‘ Prolegomena ad Thesaurum Nummarium Britanno Anglicum ;”* which in 1649-50 was 


in such forwardness that a great part of it was ready transcribed for the press ;° 


not, as I believe, ever printed. 


1 Vertue’s MS. in the Archives of the Society. See Vetusta 
‘Monumenia, vol. i., Nos. 37, 38. 

2 Mr. Gough's Introduction to the first volume of the 
Archeologia, p. xxxvii, 

3 The following is a copy of the Secretary's circular letter:-— 

Sir, 

u The Society having lately purchased the Copyright of Mr. 
Folkes’s Tables of English Coins, with the Copper-plates engraven 
for exemplifying the same, the Council have resolved on the pub- 
lication of a new edition of that work, with a continuation of the 
Plates to the present time. For which purpose they have directed 
a set of the Plates already engraven to be sent to each Member of 
the present Council (they being by the late Statutes constituted 
the proper Committee of Papers) in order to be examined and 
compared with the printed book, of which they presume you have 
a copy ; and whatever observations or additions you may judge 
proper to be made, they request you will be pleased to communi- 
cate them jn writing, the better to enable them to complete and 
perfect the work in such a manner as may be of service to the 
publick, do honour to the Sogiety, and promote its emolument by 
the publication. I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

J. Ames, Secretary. 

[This letter is not dated, but Mr. North appears to have 
received his copy of the Plates in 1755.] 


but it was 


The Committee for revising Mr, Folkes’s Book of English 
Coins were, 
Lord Willoughby, 
Robert Bootle, esq. 
Dr, Chauncey, 
Mr. Serjeant Eyre, Dr. Gifford, 
Dr. Lyttelton, Dr, Ducarel, 
[From Mr. North's copy of the Plates, penés Richard Gough, esq.] 
Mr. North prepared remarks on the first seven Plates, but 
I know not whether they were communicated tothe Council. I- 
have inserted some of them in their proper places in the Annals, 
with the addition of his name. From two letters of the Secretary 
Norris, which are printed in the ninth volume of Literary Anec- 
dotes of the Eighteenth Century, p. 616, it appears that his re- 
marks had not been communicated at the beginning of the year 
1756. I suspect that they were not carried further than the 
seventh Plate, and were never laid before the Society. 
4 A rough draught of this letter is in Mr. Colebrooke’s MS, 
above referred to. 
5 Bibl. Topographica Britannica, No. xv., p. 10. 

. § Letter from Sir 5, D'Ewes to Thomas Knyvet, esq, dated 
March 21, 1649-50. In which he calls it, “that publike worke 
which in itselfe is a most heroicke and excellent subject, if it be 
not foiled by my weaknessg,” 'Ivess Select Papers, p. 31, 


+ e 


Dr. Ward, 
James West, esq. 
Mr. North, 
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` Mr. Maurice Johnson projected an History of England by Coins? which, according to 
the account given of it, was to have been of considerable extent. It appears that he enter- 
tained the Spalding Society with a Numismatic History of the Kings in Britain, from Julius 
Cæsar to the end of the Western Empire. His plan for disposing the Coins, so as to 
answer his design of illustrating the British History, was reduced to 15 chards : 


1. From. Cassivelan to Boadicea. 
2. From. Boadicea.to Adrian. 

3. From Adrian to Severus. 

4. From Severus to Carausius. 

5. From Carausius to Constantius. 
6. From Constantius to Maximus. 
7 
8 
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. From Maximus to Vortigern. 
. From Vortigern to Egbert. 
9. From Egbert to William the Conqueror. 
10. From. William the Conqueror to Henry VIII. 
11. From Henry VIII. to Elizabeth. 
12. From Elizabeth to the Commonwealth. 
13. From the Commonwealth to the Revolution. 
14. From the Revolution to Queen Anne. 
15. From Queen. Anne to the Accession of the House of Hanover. 


His History from the Ccnquest to the Dissolution [Revolution ?] is said to have occu- 
pied a considerable part of tLe fourth volume of the Minutes of the Spalding Society.! 

In the year 1782 was arnounced an intention of publishing Plates of the noble Collec- 
tion of Saxon Coins preserved in Dr. Hunter’s Museum, illustrated with notes and historical 
observations. The Description of the Coins, it was understood, would be given by the 
Rev. Mr. Southgate.’ i 

It is now generally known dat Dr. Combe was to have been his coadjutor, and that 
two Plates of Sceatte were aztually engraved under his superintendance. The Antiquarian 
world: must ever deeply lament that this undertaking was proceeded in no further. For 
what might not have been expected from an. union of abilities so highly qualified for the 
undertaking ? 

The loss which the lovers of Anglo- Saxon Aeneaites then aiad by the. non- 
execution of the Engravings has been, however, more than compensated by the exertions of | 
Taylor Combe, Esq., Medalist in the British Museum,. who has united, in 33 Plates of 
British and Anglo-Saxon Coins, the treasures of other Cabinets with that of the late Dr. 
Hunter. Some unforeseen accidents have prevented the completion of his design to give 
these Engravings to the Pullick, accompanied with historical illustrations, and have thus 
deprived Antiquaries of that pleasure and instruction which his unquestioned knowledge of 
the subject would have afforled them.: 


` 1 Bibl. Topog. Britannica, No. xx., pp xii. and xvii. Ihave |. * The Plates are now in my possession, and form a part of 
‘endeavoured, but in vain, to procure som further information that series which illustrates these volumes. 
respecting this work. To my inquiries it was answered that the The following account of Mr. Combe’s plan was given at the 
volume could not be found. end of the Sale Catalogue of Mr, Tyssen’s Coins in 1€02:— 
2 Genileman’s Magazine, Nov, 1782, p p- 519, | “Shortly will be published, A Series of Plates of Saxon Coins, 
m O " Ç 
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These are all the historical accounts of the Coinage of Britain, either published or 
intended, which have fallen within my observation. I have given their character briefly, 
but freely, and, I trust, candidly. One radical error, however, which rans through the 
whole of these that have been made publick, still remains unnoticed ; namely, that although 
they are written upon an art the theory of which is unsettled, and the practical part of it 
confessedly defective, yet their tendency is to gratify curiosity only, without any attempt at 
the improvement of theory, or the communication of practical knowledge. How far I may 
have succeeded in my endeavour to correct and supply their errors and deficiencies, my 
Readers must now decide. The work is before them, and is submitted to their judgment 
and candour. : 


It remains only for me to acknowledge my numerous obligations to those who have 
kindly favoured me with assistance, during the progress of my labours. From the enume- 
ration it will be seen, that by their liberality I have been enabled to collect much original 
information, which would otherwise have been inaccessible. They are arranged nearly 
according to the regular order in which their favours were conferred. 

To the Rev. John Price, late Keeper of the Bodleian Library, I should have been 
highly gratified to have returned my thanks in this manner for innumerable kind atten- 
tions, from my earliest researches, for various purposes, in that rich depository, even to the 
latest hour of his life; but death has unhappily deprived me of that gratification. 

From repeated examinations of Mr. Southgate’s select Cabinet of English Coins, which 
was ever most unrestrainedly open to my inspection, I first derived a practical knowledge 
of the.varjous subjects of this work: His entertaining and instructive conversations led me 
to study them historically; and by his encouragement I was induced to prepare my collec- 
tions for the publick eye. Had his valuable life been spared, they would have been rendered 
much more perfect than | fear they will now be found. 

The memory of Richard Gough, Esq., must be dear to every lover of literature, and 
of our national antiquities. It has been eminently endeared to me by uninterrupted acts of 
friendship from the first moment of my acquaintance with him. To him I am indebted for 
the most: liberal use of the materials, both printed and manuscript, which his valuable 
library afforded; and for the gift of various books relating to the subject of my inquiries, 
either manuscript, or enriched with MS notes by some of the most eminent of our Numis- 
. matic Antiquaries. 

My access to Mint Accounts, preserved j in the ee was greatly facilitated by 
the favour of Craven Ord, Esq.; and: the labour of searching relieved by the share he 
kindly took in it, and his useful remarks on the nature of those Records. To him I am 
under further. obligation: for an introduction to Edward Taylor, Esq., who obligingly per- 
mitted me to make large extracts from the Red Book: of the Exchequer, which is preserved 
in his department. 


comprising every variety of type which is to be found, not only in on each type; a list of the different towns where the respective 


private cabinets, but in the extensive collections of the British Coins were struck, and other particulars. To the above work will 
Museum, Dr. William Hunter, and Samuel Tyssen, Esqrs. The be prefixed, with remarks, a few Plates, representing the Money 
Plates will be accompanied with letter-press, containing a short of the antient Britons.” 

account of every King; the names of the Moreyers which appear e 
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Charles Ellis, Esq., Deputy Chamberlain of the Exchequer, favoured me with the 
inspection of Indentures, and other papers, preserved in the Chapter House, Westminster ; 
and Í am also grateful to him for copies of the most interesting of them, which he was 
pleased to furnish me with. 

To the liberality of the Rev. John Brand, late Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries, 
J owe the possession of several scarce tracts relating to English Money. 

: I have to regret that death has deprived me of the pleasure of expressing my grati- 
tude to my much-respected and lamented friend and neighbour, the Rev. Jonathan 
Boucher, late Vicar of Epsom (from whom I received much curious communication, and 
whose extensive library was ever opeñ for my assistance); and also to Sir Frederick 
Morton Eden, Bart., for the loan of rare books, for many useful suggestions, and for 
valuable information. 

I am greatly obliged to Joseph Planta, Esq., for his polite attentions, whilst I was 
engaged in making drawings from the Anglo-Saxon Coins in the British Museum. 

The late Rev. Samuel Ayscough pointed out a variety of curious materials in that 
department of the British Museum which was under his care. | 

To that eminent Medallist, Dr. Charles Combe, I am highly indebted for the liberty 
of copying many valuable papers, drawn up by himself, Mr. Bartlett, and the Rev. Richard 
Southgate, and for frequent access to the noble cabinet of the late Dr. William Hunter. 

Taylor Comhe, Esq., to whom the superintendance of the Medallick department of 
the British Museum is so deservedly committed, has enabled me to render this work more 
complete than it would otherwise have been, by the kind communication of several draw- 
ings, and of his MS collections. He has also favoured me with many important hints 
from his rich stores of learning upon this subject. 

The Right Honourable Sir Joseph Banks, Bart., K.B., James Bindley, Francis Douce, 
William Fawkenor, and W. Ashby Ashby, Esquires, have favoured me with the use of 
various scarce and valuable tracts, for which they have my grateful thanks. 

Francis Townsend, Esq., Windsor Herald, kindly communicated Vincent’s Collections 
from the Records in the Tower, which greatly facilitated the researches I was sometime 
afterwards at liberty to make there. To him I am likewise under obligations for import- 
ant extracts from the treasures in the Heralds’ College. 

My much-respected friend Mr. John Nichols added to innumerable other acts of 
friendship an introduction to the Archives of the Corporation of London. 

To Mr. Richard Miles I am obliged for the most liberal communication of various 
minute particulars relating to English money, which his accurate practical knowledge of 
Coins so well qualifies him to give. 

Edward Roberts, Esq., materially assisted this undertaking. by permitting me to make 
use of his copy of Snelling’s Works, with MS notes by the author, and of Pollett’s MSS 
relating to the Mint. 

An inspection of the Supplemental Plates will show my obligations to my much- 
regretted friend Barré Gharles Roberts, Esq.; for the very liberal manner in which he ` 
laid open to me the treasures of his extensive cabinet of English Money, and for the 
engravings which by his express desire have been presented to this work. , 
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To William Bray, Esq., Treasurer of the Society of Antiquaries, I am indebted for 
several hints of importance to the accomplishment of my undertaking. f 

Henry Ellis, Esq., has obligingly shown. me much kind attention in his department in 
the British Museum. 

To Frederick Augustus Bar nard, Esq., his Majesty’s Librari ian, my thanks are due for 
access to the Royal Library. 

Though late in the list of literary friends, yet the first in point of importance to the 
work, are my obligations to Samuel Lysons, Esq., Keeper of the Records in the Tower, for 
the most unlimited access to the treasures of information contained in the Rolls intrusted 
to his care ; and for his kindness in pointing out various documents, which his unwearied 
researches have discovered, amidst the mass of yet unindexed Records. 

By William Illingworth and the late T. B. Richards, Esq., Sub- Conmeen of 
Records, I was favoured with frequent assistance in difficult points, which their accurate 
knowledge of the various hands, that occur in antient writings, so well enabled them to 
overcome; and likewise with references to articles of importance to my design. 

The late Thomas Whipham, Esq., was pleased to supply me with considerable minute 
information respecting the mode of summoning the Jury, and other circumstances relative 
to the Trial of the Pix. 

I acknowledge my high obligations to the Society of ‘ieee for permission to 
consult their rich collection of Proclamations, which they were pleased to grant some years 
since; and for their Plates of English Coins, lately, with the greatest liberality, consigned 
to my use for the illustration of this work. — 

To John Dent, Esq., I am indebted for the perusal of a volume, containing a curious 
collection of Tracts, printed and MS., relating to the great Re-coinage in the reign of King 
William ITI. For this favour I am beholden to the interference of the late Francis Annes- 
‘Jey, Esq., and therefore his memory.claims my chief gratitude on this account. 

By John Kipling, Esq., Clerk of the Records in the Rolls Chapel, I was favoured with 
access to the Records in his office. ` 

The Rev. William Woolston has furnished me with some accurate drawings of unpub- 
lished Coins from his cabinet, which will be found in the Plates. A 

To George Chalmers, Esq., l-owe access to a considerable Collection of Poomi 
tions; and he obligingly put into my hands two valuable MS volumes on Mint affairs. 

Some curious documents relating to the Archiepiscopal Mint of Canterbury were 
‘kindly pointed out, and transcribed for me, by.the Rev. Henry John Todd, Keeper of the 
‘Archives in the Library of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The Rev. Mr. Blick, of Tamworth, was pleased to communicate a very rare Coin 
of Edward the Confessor, from his valuable collection. A Penny of similar type is 
engraven amongst the additions to the 28th Plate of Anglo-Saxon Money, No. 3, from a 
specimen in Mrs. Banks’s select cabinet. The drawing was put into my hands by Mr. 
‘Taylor Combe. 

To Alexander Luders, Esq., late. one of the Sub-Commissioners of Records, Tam 


‘indebted for the explanation of some dificult passages in the early Statutes. relating to 
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Mr. Sharpe of Coventry not only assisted my labours by curious extracts from the - 

Sorporation Records, but, with the greatest liberality, permitted me to select from his 

well-chosen cabinet some unpublished Coins, and to engrave them for this work. 

My grateful thanks are due to the Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, for his 
obliging politeness in ordering several Coins to be sent up from his seat in Leicestershire 
ror my inspection; and for his subsequent permission to view the whole of the collection 
shere: 

For the Elevation and Pan of the new Mint, which are so highly ornamental to these 
volumes, | am indebted to that eminent architect Robert Smirke, jun., Esq. It may be 
proper, however, to observe, that the entrances only were designed by him. 

To Robert Bingley, Esq., the King’s Assay Master in the Mint, I am obliged for a 
copy of the Charter of Incorzoration granted by Charles II. to the Officers of the Mint, 
and for extracts from the MSS of the late Mr. Alchorne, his predecessor in that office. 

William Staunton, Esq , of Longbridge House, near Warwick, most liberally commu- 
nicated some rare Coins from the valuable collections which he has made relating to his 
native County. | 

That very interesting Styca of Ecgfrith, King of Northumberland, which affords the 
most antient specimen of those Coins that has hitherto been discovered, is engraven in 
the 28th Plate from an impression communicated by the Rev. John Hodgson, one of the 
Secretaries of the Antiquarian Society of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The unremitting researches of the Rev. Bulkeley Bandinel, Keeper of the Bodleian 
Library, at length discovered a very scarce volume of Proclamations, in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I. which I had long sought for in vain, and which contains some that 
I was unable to meet with ir any other collection. 

The Rev. I. W. Martin, Rector of Keston, in Kent, favoured me with the examination 
of his beautiful specimen of the Gold Coinage of Henry IIL., which he obligingly Co ge 
to London for that purpose. 

For interesting extracts from the valuable Collection of Stafford MSS and for the 
present of a Volume of Tracts upon the subject of Money and Coinage, I am indebted to 
he kindness of William Hamper, Esq., of Birmingham, who, in the midst of the numerous 
avocations of an extensive mercantile concern, finds leisure not only for his.own literary 
pursuits, but also to assist those of his friends. 

After an enumeration so highly gratifying to my feelings, it is disgusting to be obliged 
to record instances of ungentlemanlike and illiberal conduct. But I consider it to be 
as much.my duty to mark with disapprobation superciliousness and meanness, as it is to 
express my gratitude for civilities, and favours conferred. I trust I shall never be ashamed 


to own my obligations, nor afraid to stigmatize illiberality or insolence. 


1 As this volume afforded all the Prcclamations which I had of those in the reign of James I., ending with Sept. 10, in his 


long been in search of, I concluded that it was the collection made 


by Humfrey Dyson, which bears this title:— 4 Booke contain- 


ing all such Proclamations as were published during the reign of the 
late Queen Elizabeth. Collected by Haumfrey Dyson, 1618.” 
This title I have found in the Library of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, prefixed to a Table of Elizabeth's Proclamations, and also 
. 


16th year. 

By the favour of Mr. Bandinel I have seen the volume men- 
tioned in the text, which contains the Proclamations of Elizabeth 
only. If it be not the first part of Dyson’s Collection, that is still 
undiscovered. 
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Fortunately fon the cause of truth, the number of those who selfishly withhold informa- 
tion bears scarcely any proportion to those who spontaneously communicate it. In the 
course of my researches after materials for this work, I have met with no more than two of 
the former description. * 


I shall not honour their names by forming them into an Appendix to the repens 


List of Gentlemen and Scholars ; but they will be found in their proper places in the body 
of this work, where 1 must of necessity record those withholders of information as an 
apology for incorrectness, or scantiness of materials. 


The whole of the first Edition of this Work having been taken off within six months, 
I have been induced to offer to the Publick one in a cheaper form, in order to extend the 
knowledge of the historical facts which it contains. 

Flattering as the rapid sale has been to me as an Author, its value has been ini 
enhanced by the admission which the publication of the Work has procured for me to 
several valuable Cabinets, the riches of which have been most liberally laid open to me, 
and have afforded numerous additional ornaments and illustrations. 

I have also been highly gratified to find that whilst I have gained new friends, those 
who formerly assisted me have deemed me not unworthy of their remarks, and further 
encouragement for the improvement of my Work. 

These favours are acknowledged, as before, nearly according to the order in which 
they occurred. 

George Welsh, Esq., of Stansted, in Essex, at a very early period of my labours, 
favoured me with two British Coins, of which I then took drawings, but was not able to 
engrave them for want cf room. He will, I trust, accept this excuse ior my tardiness in 
availing myself of his kind communication. 

To George Dewdney, Esq., I am obliged for permission to inspect the Anglo-Saxon 
Coins which were found upon his farm near Dorking, in Surrey ; and for the very liberal 
manner in which he entrusted me with several of them, for the purpose of making draw- 
ings at my leisure. 

From George Chalmers, Esq., I received Extracts from the Registers of the Boartl of 
Trade, respecting Coins for the use of the Colonies. 

By Mr. Miles, Mr. Richard Sainthill, jun., and Mr. Young, I have been favoured 
with specimens of these Coins for engraving. 

Dr. Wilkins, the learned Librarian of “the Hon. East India Company, kindly enabled 
me to illustrate this Work with representations of the Coins which have been struck for 
the use of their Settlements; and favoured me with a translation of the Persian and other 
inscriptions. 

The extensive knowledge of the antient history of this Kingdom which Mr. Heury 
Petrie is so well known to possess, has been most freely communicated for the correction 
and improvement of the Annals of the Coinage. 


1 They now form Nos. 1 and 2 in the 29th Plate of Anglo-Saxon Coins, 
e 
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To William Hamper, Esq., and to the exertions of his friends, I owe my introduction 
to Colonel Walsham, who in the most liberal manner put into my hands the valuable MS 
Collections of his grandfather (Samuel Garbett, Esq., late of Birmingham,) relating to the 
` theory of Money and the affairs of the Mint. I must not, however, omit, that from the 

liberality of Messrs. Lackington and Co. I had previously received three small volumes, 
which were printed by Mr. Garbett in 1792, for distribution amongst his friends. They 
e contain the most material parts of his Collections. 

I take this opportunity to return thanks to the Rev. Bulkeley Bandinel, the Bodleian 
Librarian, for access to the Cabinet of Coins in his custody, and for his polite attention 
during a residence of some days under his hospitable roof. 

To the Rev. H. Cotton, J. L. Sheppard, Esq., and the Rev. W. Cornforth, I am 
indebted for the use of Coins which they have obligingly sent from their Collections for 
my inspection. 

The valuable Cabinets of the Rev. J. W. Martin, H. R. Willett, Esq., and Thomas 
Dimsdale, Esq., have been most liberally laid open to me, with permission to select any of 
their treasures for publication. The Plates which are added to this Edition will show how 
greatly the Work has been improved and illustrated by their generous communications. 

To the Society of Antiquaries I have to repeat my thanks for the use of the Plates to 
Folkes’s Tables, and for permission to copy the Engravings of the Coins lately found near 
Dorking, from Plates IX. and X. in the X1Xth Volume of the Archeologia. 

My grateful thanks are due to the Trustees of the British Museum, for their liberality 
in allowing a drawing to be made from a Coin of Archbishop Ethered, which has lately 
been placed in that rich national repository. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ORIGIN OF MON EY. 


In the most early stage of society, when the wants of man are confined to thə absolute necessaries of life, 
barter may be sufficient for every purpose of exchange. But this is a point at which society cannot long 
remain fixed; and the first step toward civilization introduees a train of wants that will require a more 
perfect medium of commerce; something which, by general consent, shall be received, at a determinate 
value, in exchange for all other things. 

At first this medium seems to have been formed of some of the necessaries of life (cattle for instance, 
whence the term pecunia is derived) ;1 but this mode partook too much of the inconveniences of simple 
barter,* and therefore was probably of no very long duration. Other substances were then adopted, which 
were such as had no real worth in themselves (for they contribute not to the support or comfort of life, but 
only administer to its luxuries), yet had a value put upon them by common consent. Of this kind are the 
precious metals, which at a very remote period were given and received by weight; and in more recent 
times, the wampum of America, the cowries of Africa, and the red feathers of the islands in the Great 
Southern Ocean, &c. &e. None of these, however, can be considered as perfect money; even the circula- 
tion of gold and silver, by weight, which approaches the nearest to the convenience of coins, was soon 
found to be insufficient for the purposes of internal commerce, because the time which must be necessarily 
occupied in weighing and assaying was more than could be spared without inconvenience. To remedy 
this, a method was devised to ascertain the weight and purity of the metal, on bare inspection, by a stamp 
impressed upon it. 

The date of this invention is too remote, and too much involved in fable, to be accurately ascertained. 
From this obscurity, however, its high antiquity may be fairly inferred, and its origin be placed prior to all 


authentic profane history. 


_ 1! In Domesday Book, Pecunia occurs very rarely as denoting 
money,* but is used for cattle almost universally; as “ Pastura ad 
pecuniam villa. [Vol. i. folio 127.] In a few instances, however, 
the term appears to have a more extensive meaning, and tc com- 
prehend all possessions whatsoever. Thus in folio 179, of the 
same volume, it is said, “Si quis morte preventus non divisisset 
que sua erant, rex habebit omnem ejus pecuniam.” In the.con- 
tined sense of cattle, it continued to be used at a later period; as 
in the charter by which Thomas Fitz Cospatrick granted the 
range of Flemingby to the Abbey of Holmecoltram, wherein is 
this provision—‘ Si autem pecunia mea evaserit infra boscum 
eorum, vel pecunia eorum infra boseum meum, remittetur ex 
utraque parte, sine gravamine, si tamen non fuerit ex consue- 
tudine,” [Dugdale, Monasticon Anglice Vol. iii, page 36. The 





* Vol. I. fol. 40. b.—196. b.—376. b. These three are all the 
instances which Mr, Ellis’s accurate examination of that record 
could discover. [Gen. Intro. to Domesday, p. liv. ] 
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date of this charter is not given; but the abbey was not founded 
until the year 1150.] 

The English word cattle has iene the same kind of double 
signification, for it is obviously the origin of the law term chattels, 
In some irstances it seems to have been used anciently in the 
sense of price, or payment, as in these words of Sir John Man- 
deville, who wrote in the reign of Edward ITI.—‘ For more 
precyous cetelle no gretter ransoum, ne myghte he put for us, 
than his blessede body, his preeyous blood, and his holy lyf, that 
he thralled for us. [Prologue to his Voiage and Travaile, p. 3.] 
A little further on he has the same word, in the modern meaning 
of chattels—‘“ And the comoun people, that wolde putte here 
bodyes and here ecatelle, for to conquer our heritage.” [p. 5.] It 
is remarkable that throughout his book he never designates those 
quadrupeds which are used for food by the word cattle, but always 
calls them either bestes or bestaylle. [See pages 78 and 344, 
&c. &e.] 
? That is, he who had occasion to exchange cattle for any 
other thing, must find a person who had the article to dispose of, 
and at the same time wanted cattle. 
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2 PRIVILEGE OF COINING. 


PRIVILEGE OF COINING AND GIVING VALUE TO COINS. 


Tue privilege of coining money has ever been claimed, and I believe allowed, as the especial pre- 
rogative of the executive power in every nation; and for this reason, says Blackstone, that as 
money is the medium of commerce, it is the king’s prerogative, as the arbiter of domestic commerce, 
to give it authority, or make it current. 

The value at which the coins are to be current is likewise in the breast of the king; and if any 
unusual pieces are coined, their value must be ascertained by proclamation. But Sir William Blackstone 
seems inclined to think that in this kingdom the royal prerogative does not extend to the debasing or 
enhancing the value of the coin, below or above the sterling value; and in proof of his opinion refers to 
the fifth statute of the 25th year of Edward III. chapter the 18th; the words of which are, “That the 
money of gold and silver which now runneth shall not be impaired in weight nor in allay; but as soon as 
a good way may be found, the same be put in the ancient state, as in the:sterling.” But it is clear that 
either it was not the intention of this statute to interfere with the king’s prerogative respecting the alteration 
of the money, or that the words which I have marked by italics were considered as a saving clause, 
which rendered any compliance with the provisions of the statute unnecessary, as under it might be pleaded, 
that the good way had not yet been found ; for, in fact; Edward III. not only never did restore the ancient 
standard, but also, in this very 25th year, the standard, both of gold and silver, was actually lowered to that 
rate which continued during the whole of his reign; and further variations in. either the one or the other 
metal are to be found, at certain periods, as low as the reign of Charles II. 

Blackstone says, slightly, that Sir Matthew Hale appears to be of another opinion ;* bai the. truth is, 
that he is decidedly of another opinion; for he says, “the legitimation of money, and the giving it its 
denominated value, is justly reckoned in jura majestatis; and in England it is one special part of the king’s 
prerogative.”3 And, further, that as to the denomination or extrinsic value of coin, it is and ought to be 
given to the king, as his unquestionable prerogative; and that it is seen in the following particulars : 

First, in the first institution of any coin within this kingdom, he, and he alone, sets the weight, the 
allay, the denominated value of all coin; this is done commonly by indenture between the King and the 
Master of the Mint. 

Secondly, he may, by his proclamation, legitimate foreign coin, and make it current money of this king- 
dom, according to the value imposed by such proclamation. ‘This power is recognised by various statutes.* 

Thirdly, he may inhanse the external denomination of any coin already established by his proclama- 
tion; and thus it hath been gradually done almost in all ages. This is sometimes called imbasing of coin, 
and sometimes inhansing it; and it is both; it is an inhansing of coin in respect of the extrinsic 
value or denomination, but an imbasing in regard of the intrinsic value.5 

Fourthly, he may, by his prerogative, imbase the species or material of the coin, and yet keep it up in 
the same denominated or extrinsic value as before. It.is true, that the imbasing of money in point of allay 
hath not been very usually practised in England, and it would be a dishonour to the nation if it should ; 
neither is it safe to be attempted without parliamentary advice ; but surely, if we respect the right of the 
thing, it is within the king’s power to do it. 

Lord Coke, in his comment on Articuli super Chartas, cap. 20, seems to imply that the alteration of 
money in weight, or allay, may not be without Act of Parliament; and for that purpose cites “ The Mirror 
of Justices,” cap. 1, section 3; the statutes of 25 Edward III. cap. 18,6 and 9 Henry V. sess. 2, 
cap. 6; and the Parliament Roll of 17 Edward III. n. 15. But all that a man can conclude upon these 


1 Commentaries, vol. i. p. 276. 3 Pleas of the Crown, yol. i. p. 188. 

? Commentaries, vol. i. p.278. Theauthor of the Mirror, treat- 4 As] Mary, chap. 6; 5 Elizabeth, chap. 11; and 18 Elizabeth, 
ing “ Des articles per viels roys ordeins,” saith thus: “ Ordein fuit `| chap. 1. 
que nul roy de cest realme ne poet changer sa money, ne impairer 5 Various instances of this may be seen in the annals. 
ne amender, ne auter money faire, que de ore ou d'argent, sans 6 Sir Matthew Hale had before observed, that, though this 
assent de touts ses countes ;” that is, without assent of parliament. statute be against it, yet it doth not absolutely forbid it. 
[Coke, 2d Inst. Articuli super Chartas.] s p. 193. 
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is, that it is neither safe nor honcurable for the king to imbase his coin below sterling; if ‘if be at any 
time done, it is fit to be done by assent of parliament; but certainly all that it concludes is, that fieri non 
debuit, but factum valet. 

Our monarchs.seem to have guarded this part of their prerogative with extreme jealousy, and they 
have frequently resisted attempts to trench upon it. 

In the 5th year of Edward Il., the Lords Ordainers (to whom the government of the kingdom was 
then intrusted) provided that no seanige should be made in the coin of the realm without the consent of the 
barons in parliament;? but this was annulled in the parliament which sat at York in his 15th year.’ 

In the 7th and 8th W. III. zap. 1. the second section ordains that such weight and fineness as are 
prescribed by the present indentur2 are declared to be, and shall remain to be, the standard of and for the 
lawful silver coin of this kingdom. This everlasting clause was repealed previous to a new comage of silver 
in 1817, by stat. 56 G. III. c. 68. 

Other attempts were made tc restrain the exercise of this prerogative in the 20th and 25th years of 
Edward III. who evaded giving a positive answer to the Petitions of the Commons in the first instance ; 
and in the second, the statute was rendered of no effect by the saving clause before mentioned ;* and the 
prerogative was acted upon, until at length it was recognised and confirmed by a statute, 19 Henry VII. 
chap. 5, which enacted that the ccins, both of gold and silver, should be current in payment for the sum 
that they were coined for. At sudsequent periods also this prerogative has been further acknowledged, as _ 
in the statute 5 and 6 Edward VI. chap. 19, which forbids the giving or receiving for money a greater 
value than it had been declared by the king’s proclamation to be current for; in the statute 6 and 7 - 
William III. which enacts that no one shall sell or pay silver money unclipped for more than the same was 
coined for, and ought by law to go for; and in a statute which was passed in the 51st year of-the present 
reign, to protect the gold coins from being melted down. 

Since the Revolution it has happened that the Kings of this realm have occasionally exercised this 
prerogative, on smaller occasions, without consulting the two Houses of Parliament: yet on greater 
occasions, such as a general re-coirage, they have always thought it right to avail themselves of their advice 
and support.’ 

As to the impression of the coins, the stamping thereof is the unquestionable prerogative of the 
crown; and it was in very few irstances communicated to those persons on whom the privilege of coining 
was conferred; for, in general, the dies were sent to them, either from the Exchequer or from the Master 
of the Mint in the Tower. They were permitted, however, to add some distinguishing mark to their 
coins, such as the initials of their name, part of their arms, &c. &c. 

The coins are usually made eurrent by proclamation ; but this is not necessary, nor is it practised in 
all cases; for there is scarcely any king’s reign but there are various stamps or impressions of money which 
never were thus published: and it seems that the evidence of the officers of the Mint, or their indenture, 
would be sufficient to prove a coin current, if it were not otherwise commonly known. But proclamation 
is necessary in the cases following — 

To legitimate and make current foreign coin; 

To legitimate base coin of a standard below sterling ; 

To inhanse any coin, already current, to a higher denomination ; 
And to decry any coin that is current in usage or payment.7 


1 Hale’s Pleas of the Crown, vol. i. pp. 131-194. nance his laws, which (nevertheless) was no impediment to him 

2 Rolls of Parliament, vol. i. p. 285. to work his will. For it was so handeled, that neither prerogative 

3 Id. p. 286. nor profit went to diminution. And yet as he would sometimes 

4 See Annals, under those years, strain up his Jaws to his prerogative, so would he also let down his 

5 Lord Liverpools Leiter to the King, p>. 22—24. Mase prerogative to his parliament. For mint, and wars, and marshall 

ing to Lord Bacon, Henry VII, the nost politic monarch who discipline (things of absolute power), he would nevertheless bring 
aver sat upon the throne of England, judzed it expedient to to parliament.” [ Hist. of Henry VII. p. 234.] 
permit all matters relating to his Mint to pass under the cogni- 6 Blackstone's Commentaries, vol. i. p. 277. 
zance of Parliament. “He did much,to raintaine and counte- 7 Hale's Pleas of the Crown, vol. i. p. 197. 
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MATERIALS OF MONEY. 


Wirn regard to the materials of which money is to be made, Sir Edward Coke lays it down that the- 


money of England must be either gold or silver.! At the time he wrote no other metals had been coined 


by authority of the monarch;*.but copper coins were issued by Charles II. in 1672, to be current under ~ 


certain limitations. Similar limitations were, by statute 14 George III. chap. 42, extended to the 
silver coins; so that, at this time, the gold is the only money which is unlimited in its circulation, and 
therefore that metal alone must be considered as forming the legitimate coinage cf this kingdom; the other 
money being subordinate thereto, and intended to supply the want of smaller coins, into which gold cannot 
be divided without the greatest inconvenience, on account of the minuteness of the several pieces. The 
materials of which the ancient Britons formed that medium of exchange. which circulated amongst them, 


when Cesar first landed upon their shores, were, according to his representation, brass and iron;? but at a. 


later period, that is, during-thé reign of Cunobeline,* they appear to have struck gold, silver, and copper. 
During the existence of the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Danish government, there is reason to believe 
that no other metals besides silver and brass were coined in their mints. 
The use of the latter métal appears to have been rejected by the Anglo-Norman monarchs, and silver 
became the sole material of coinage for a long extended period, until the more precious metal, gold, was 
introduced into the mint by Henry III. 


From this metal, together with silver, were formed all the coins which, during several centuries, the. 


-monarchs of England permitted to be issued from their mints, to the great inconvenience of their inferior 
subjects, who required for their purchases money of smaller. value than the penny, which seems to have 
been the lowest coin until the reign of Edward I., as no halfpennies, nor farthings, are known of any of the 
Anglo-Norman monarchs before his time.6 It has been supposed, by various authors, that in early times 
this inconvenience was in a great measure obviated by the coinage of pennies with a cross deeply indented 
‘on the reverse, in order to facilitate their division into halfpennies and farthings ; but such coins have 


never yet been found, nor is it credible that any prince would strike his money in such a manner as to- 


insure the destruction of a great proportion of it.6 


. The smallest pieces of silver, 7. e. the farthings, were coined as long’ as the increased value of. that 
. metal would permit ; but at length their size was of necessity so much diminished that the making of them 
totally ceased in the reign of Edward VI. 
To supply their place, James I. caused farthing tokens of brass and copper to be struck, but at a value 
so much inferior to the rate at which they were issued, that it was not thought fit to recognise them as 
legitimate coins, and to enforce their currency, and therefore they soon sunk into contempt and disuse.7 


The first real copper money was coined by Charles IJ., in 1665; but it does not-appear that it was. 


ever made current, and therefore the commencement of a regular coinage’ of that metal must be dated 
in the year 1672. 


1 Blackstone’s Commentaries, vol. i, p. 277, referring to Coke’s 
2d Institute, 577. 

? The farthing tokens of James I. and Charles I. are not 
worthy of the name of coins. 

3 Cæsar de Bello Gallico, lib. v. cap. 10. The historian of 
Dorsetshire has engreved some pieces which are vulgarly called 
‘. coal money, from the material of which they are composed ; and- 
says, that antiquaries conclude them to be British antiquities, but 
whether amulets, or money, is not egreed. It should seem that 
he was inclined to adopt the latter, as he observes that coal is a 


4 In the present edition, engravings are given in the proper 
place, of several additional coins attributed to ancient Britain, 
with remarks tending to throw fresh light on this curious 
subject. 


5 This is to be understood of their English coinage only, for 
halfpennies and farthings of Irish money, struck by King John, 
still exist.—The reign of Edward the Elder affords the only 
proof, now known, of the coinage of silver under the value of a 
penny, by the Anglo-Saxons. 


cant term for money. [ Hutchins’s Dorsetshire, vol. i. p. 197; 2d ' 6 Tt appears extraordinary that the smaller pieces were not ` 
edit. p. 317.] The pieces are evidertly turned in a lathe, with coined by the Anglo-Norman kings, as it is certain they were by 
good mouldings on ane side; and it is not probable that the Edward the Elder, and probably by other of the Anglo-Saxon 
Britons possessed such a machine, or the skill to use it in so monarchs. 
workmanlike a manner if they had it. 7 Vide Hart. MSS. 37, B. 1], fol. 31. 
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Tin was likewise coined by kim in 1684. 

The necessities of James II. gave rise to the. coinage of substances still more intrinsically worthless 
than even copper and tin; namely, gun-metal and pewter. Such coinages; however, are scarcely worthy 
of enumeration here, as they never were imitated, the practice ceasing with the ruin of the inventor. 

Thus it appears that the more precious metals have been for ages, and still continue to be, used in this- 
kingdom as the chief materials of coins. ` But although they are, of all known substances, the best: 
calculated, in some respects, for shat purpose, because they are the most solid, divisible, and durable, yet 
they possess other qualities which are highly injurious to the integrity and preservation of the coins, as 
they expose them to the avarice end the depredations of mankind, ‘This is a natural consequence of their 
high intrinsic value as articles of commerce, which not only gives a considerable profit upon the issuing of 
base counterfeits, but also causes the coins themselves to be diminished by clipping, and other various 
means, and even at times to be actually melted down, and destroyed, on any increase in the value of that 


' bullion of which they are compose]. 


The precious metals, being articles of commerce in the state of bullion, are liable, like other articles of 
commerce, to fluctuations in price occasioned either by the demand for each of them respectively, or the 
quantity in the market, by whick their relative proportions to each other are almost perpetually varying. 
These alterations are carefully watched by needy men, who, in defiance of the laws of their country, avail 
themselves of the advantage which is to be made by the exchange of one kind of money for the other, to 


‘the destruction of those coins.whic1 are formed of that metal which happens to rise in value above the price 


at which it is fixed in the mint. ‘hese are some of the inconveniences which attach to coins formed of the 
precious metals, and which, as they originate in qualities necessarily inherent in them, can only be 
palliated, but not absolutely removed. : 

If, however, in order to remedy these inconveniences, which result from the intrinsic value of the 
materials, a coinage should be projected of some substance which is supposed to have none; it will be 
found that this expedient, whilst % obviates all those objections which are inseparable from a coinage of 


gold and silver, will yet introduce others which are absolutely insurmountable. History records one 


attempt, and one only," to form & coinage upon this principle. ‘The iron coins of Sparta are said to have 
been quenched in vinegar, in onler to render them unfit for those purposes to which that metal may be 
applied when in a malleable state, and thus to have rendered it of no value.? 

But this mode of coinage (ev2n if it were possible for that operation to have produced upon the metal 
the required effect) was, like many other parts of Lycurgus’s plan, specious.in theory, but defective when 
applied to practice. It required, to give it the proper force, a simplicity of manners which has never 
existed, for a length of time, in any state possessing the means of intercourse with its neighbours. It 
precluded the Spartans from all possibility of exchange with other nations (except by the way of barter) 
and reduced them to the necessity of confining their wants almost solely to the productions of their own 
country. But such a forbearance was more than even Spartan virtue could long endure. Though it 
cannot now be exactly ascertainec at what period they began to despise their own rude money, and to 
covet the more generally circulatirg coins of their neighbours, yet it is known that, in little more than half. 
a century from the establishment o° Lycurgus’s Code, a dispute concerning money (which unquestionably 
was not the money of Sparta), was the cause of the first Messenian war.3 

The failure of this experimznt, which was made under circumstances the most favourable, and 


1 Unless the following extract should be allowed to prove the taken newe money for the olde. And that money gothe thorghe 
existence of a leather and paper currency ia Tartary during the out alle the coutree, and thorghe out alle his provynces. For 
fourteenth century :—" This emperour [i. e. he Great Chan] may there and bezonde hem, thei make no money nouther of gold 
dispenden als moche as he wile, withouten e-tymacioun. For he nor of silver. And therefore he may despende y now, and 
despendethe not, ne makethe no money, but of lether emprented, ' outrageously,” . 
or of papyre. And of that money, is som.of gretter prys, and | Maundevile’s Foiage. London, 1727, 8vo. p. 287.] 
som of lasse prys, aftre the dyversitee of his satutes, And whan ? Plularchi Opera, in Vå Lycurgi, vol.i. p. 44, ed. Paris, 
shat money hathe ronne so longe that it hegynnethe to waste, 1624. 
chan men berin it to the emperoures, tresarye; and than thei ° Universal History, vol. vi. p. 28. 
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supported for a time by popular enthusiasm, clearly evinces it to be necessary that the material of. money 

should have some intrinsic value; no matter whether it be real, or only given to it by the general consent 

of mankind. If it be otherwise, it will be received from necessity alone; and the universal adoption of 

money of that kind would, in a short time, return commerce to the barbarism of its infant state, and 
re-establish barter as the universal mode of exchange. 


STANDARD. 


From the high intrinsic value of the materials which have been generally adopted for the formation of 
money, and from the necessity of mixing those materials with others of inferior worth, in order to their pre- 
servation, has been derived the practice of reducing that mixture to a fixed proportion, which is called, the 
standard of fineness. ‘There is also another standard, namely, that of the weight of éach individual coin. 
And both these two are commonly: understood when the standard of the coins is spoken of. 

From the slight account which Czesar has afforded us respecting the brazen and iron substitutes for 
money amongst the ancient Britons, no conclusions can be drawn as to the standard adopted by them, as he 
says only; i in general terms, that they adjusted their brazen masses and iron rings to a Seed weight, but has 
not given any preportions. 

The coins of Cunobeline are f too high a value, from their rarity, to be aei to an assay, and 
consequently there are no means by which their standard of fineness can be ascertained; and it will be seen 
from the explanation of the plates, that those which have been preserved to our times do not form aliquot 
parts of any certain unit. This, it is probable, was occasioned only by the inaccuracy of the workmen; 
but it totally prevents the formation of any theory as to their relative value with respect to each other. 

The standard of the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Danish money is Involved in almost equal obscurity. 
No written documents have yet appeared which can elucidate the subject; and from the coins themselves 
(unequally formed as they are, and varying from about 14 troy grains to somewhat more than 26) no 
correct inferences can be drawn as to their weight. If it be true, however, as it is conjectured, and indeed 
(as will be seen in the following annals) is highly probable, that William I. made no alteration in the 
standard which was used in the mints of this kingdom at his arrival here, and that the statute of the 51st 
year of Henry ILI. which declared the weight of the English penny, was declaratory only, and did not 
introduce any new proportion, it may fairly be concluded that the Anglo-Saxon pennies, as well as 
the Anglo-Norman, vary from that weight only on account of the carelessness or incompetency of the 
moneyers. The fineness appears to have been nearly equal to the present standard, namely, eleven ounces 
two pennyweights fine, and eighteen pennyweights of allay; with the exception of some particular coms of 
Burgred king of Mercia, and of Alfred the Great, which are of much coarser metal. The earliest accounts 
which mention this standard of fineness, and which are to be found even in the reign of Edward I. always 
speak of it as of high antiquity, and distinguish it by the title of the Old Standard of England. 

To the Saxons then may be referred, with great probability, the introduction of this standard, both of 
fineness and of weight, into the mints of Britain. 

It has been conjectured, but as it should seem on very slight evidence, that the Saxons were, before 
their arrival in Britain, entirely ignorant of the arts, and that they had not even any coined money. But 
this latter supposition is contradicted by many circumstances, and by none more forcibly than by their early 
coinage in this island; which, instead of imitating the Roman coins, as it would unquestionably: have done. 
had the Saxons been unacquainted with money before their arrival here, differs from it, not only in type, 
but in the more essential points of weight and fineness; for, if the standard of the Anglo-Saxon money be 
. accurately stated above, it is of less allay than the Roman ; and their money pound is considerably heavier 


1 See the Annals, under the year 1299 or 1300, the 28th of Edward I. 
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than the highest estimate at which the Roman weights have been placed.! The weight of thé Anglo-Saxon 
coins was regulajed by a pound which, I presume, they brought with them from Germany, and which, in 
later times, was known in that country by the name of the Cologne weight. It was applied here solely to 
the use of the Mint, and was known for many years by the appellation of the Pound Tower, that place 
being the chief seat of the Mint. 


TOWER POUND. 


I know not when it first received this appellation, but I have met with it in an indenture of the 18th 
yearof Edward III., and it continued in use-until the 18th year of Henry VIII., when it was abolished by 
proclamation, and the pound troy was established in its stead. 

The Pound Tower differed from that which is called Troy in weight only, for it consisted of 12 
aunces, each ounce of 20 pennyweights, and each pennyweight of 24 grains; but the whole was lighter 
shan the Troy pound by three quarters of an ounce. The following table wil! shew the proportions of the 
divisions of these two pounds. 


| Thirty-two wheat corns, from the midst of the ear, the weight of a sterling. 


[44 (Wheat coins equal to one Troy grain 





32 | 24/Pennyweight equal to 224 Troy grains 
| 480| 20/Ounce equal to 450 Troy grains 


5760! 240 12 [Pound Tower equal to 5400 grains, or Lljoz. Troy? 


This standard of eleven ounces two pennyweights fine and eighteen pennyweights of alloy, and of the 
weight of twenty-four grains to each penny, became highly respected throughout Europe, and was 
distinguished by the name of sterling, a term which at length came to be considered as equivalent to that 


of penny, and indeed almost superseded it. 


STERLING. 


ALTHOUGH this word has continued in use even to these times, yet its origin and derivation are still 


doubtful and unsettled. : 
The opinions of writers upon this subject are extremely various; but the most probable appears to be 


1 The old Tower or Saxon ounce, as Troy Grs. Dee, 3 The following comparison of the Troy weight with Tower, 
faken from accounts in the Exchequer, is in a MS. relating to Mint affairs in the library of the Society of 
A.D. 1527 ~ = is x = - 450. ne _ Antiquaries; the first page of which is signed by Sir Robert 

The present Colonia ounce - - 451 38 Cotton. 

The old Saxon or Tower ounce, as ' Troy Weight. Tower Weight. 
taken from the Chamber of Accounts at A grain. . is equal to . . a grain and 8 mites 
Paris, about Edward the Third’s time, A pennyweight...... dwt. 1} grains and 2 mites 
after A.D. 1327 - =~ = = = 451 76 A quarter ofan ounce . . quarter and 8 grains 

[ Clarke's Connection of Roman, Saron, A half ounce ...... . halfand 16 grains 

and English Coins, p. 24.| Anounce....... .. ounce and quarter and 2 grains 
Greaves makes the Roman ounce - 438 ~ Apound........ . 12 ounces 15 dwts. l 
. [See his works, vol. i. p. 340] l A journey of 30lb.. . . . 82 Ib. à 
Dr. Langwith reckons it at no more than 434 — 100 Ib, a...n us e a. 1061b. and 8 grains - 
[Observations on Arbuthnot, p. 4.) - l This table appears to have been drawn up by some one con- 
nected with the Mint, from the minute divisions of the grain, and 
-2 This was established by a statute of uncertain date, but from the technical term of a journey, both of which are peculiar 
which is commonly placed under the 51s» year of Henry III, to that office. 
° » 
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that which deduces it from the Easterlings, who at some period were employed in regulating the coinage ; 
and that period I would fix between the year 1086, when the great survey of the kingdom was completed, 

in the reign of William I., and the 4th of Henry H. A.D. 1158, when the first instance of its use occurs.! 

For if the term had been introduced before the completion of Domesday Book, ‘it is scarcely possible that-it 
should not have appeared in that record, where such various modes of payment are stated. 

This derivation has also the sanction of considerable antiquity. Walter de Pinchbeck, who was a 
monk of St. Edmundsbury in the reign of Edward I. says, when describing the mode of coinage which was 
then used, “sed Moneta Anglia fertur dicta fuisse à nominibus opificum, ut Floreni à nominibus Floren- 
tiorum, ita Sterlingi à nominibus Esterlingorum nomina sua contraxerunt, qui hujusmodi monetam in 
Anglia primitus componebant. ”2 

The term fertur, in this passage, seems to place the arrival of these workmen at some time beyond the 
memory of the writer (who, as he lived in an abbey which enjoyed the privilege of a mint, could 
scarcely have, failed to know the circumstance personally, if it had taken place in his own time); and this 
might well have been the case, even if they were originally brought over in the reign of King Henry II. 
in whose fourth year the money of this kingdom, which had been much debased during the time of King 
Stephen, was restored to its due weight and fineness.* 

A very able numismatic antiquary has objected to this derivation, because, whilst all our historians 
write the word Esterlingi, it is in our public records invariably Sterlingi. The reason of which difference, 


he says, it was never his good luck to discover; but that it is alone sufficient to invalidate the opinion that | 


they were first coined by the Easterlings.4 & ` 

The accuracy of this statement cannot, I believe, be contested ; but the weight of it may Ve balanced 
by an observation which is equally incontestable, namely, that, Vee the French language is used in 
our public records, there the initial £ is retained.5 

In this case of doubt my readers must determine the question by their own judgment; and that they 
may be the better enabled to do this, I shall give below a reference to the various derivations of the term 
sterling, by those who have written upon the subject, classed under the several heads.$ 

Whatever may be determined respecting the etymology of this word, or the time of its introduction, 


t Le Blane, Traité Historique des Monnoyes de France, p. 158. speaking of English money, invariably calls it Striuelyng. See 

2 Antiq. S. Edmundi Burgi, Appendix, p. 134, folios 193, b. 195, 200, b. 217, b. 280, b. 

3 This is the date in Annales Waverlienses, viz. 1158: but STEORE, a Roxie, on STANDARD. 
Hoveden fixes it in.1156. Both these authors speak of it as a Somner’s Glossary to Twysden’s Decem Scriptores ; with whom 
general re-coinage ; a circumstance which renders very probable Wise inclines to agree, Num. in Scrin. Bodleian. recon. Catalogus, 
the introduction of new workmen. p. 229. 


4 Nortks Remarks on Clarke's Conjectures, p. 29. Kennett’s Parochial Antiquities, in the Glossary. 
5 See the Statutes to the end cf Edward IJII.; and Rolis of Pegge’s Assemblage of Coins by Archbishops of Canterbury, p. 78. 


Parliament, vol. ii. passim, and Rymer’s Federa, vol. iv. p. 777, Š 
and vol. v. p. 45, and on the same Roll, Libras Sterlingorum, p. 46. STECOR, Sranpann, anD Att on ALLINE, Noste, rue 
Noste or Rovar Stanpanv. Simon's Essay on Irish Coins, p. 12. 


6 STARE; OR STARLING. . i 
Lyndwood's Provinciale, page 171, notea. Oxon. 1679, folio. [But if the etymology of this word must be carried back to 
the Saxon times, that is, to a period when there is no evidence to 


`` Polydore Vergil, lib. xvi. page 304. Basil, folio, 1534. kan TER : ‘ 
Belleforest's Cosmography, as quoted by Thynn, in Hearne's prove that the thing itself was known, why may it not be derived 
from €arznn Eastern, and Ling, an adjunct which denotes the 


Curious Discourses, vol. i. p. 18. an 
: p ` peculiar state of the word of which it forms the termination? 
Easternling then would be something peculiarly of Eastern origin.] 











A Litriz Bea R. 











Polydore Vergil, as quoted above. STEPEOS. Sotrpus, i. €. INTEGER ET PERFECTUS. 
Belleforest, as quoted above, Junii Etymologicon Anglicanum. 
Nicolson's English Historical Library, p, 253. 
Tate, in Hearne's Curious Discourses, vol. ii. p. 316. ESTERLINGS. 
Sir Thomas Lake, Hearne’s Cu- William Pattin, Id. ibid. 
STERLING IN SCOTLAND. e rious Discourses, vol. i. p. 10. Broughton, Id. p. ‘318. 
l Grafton's Chronicle, under the year 1227. , Francis Thynn, Id. p. 13. John Stowe, Td. ibid 
Holland, in Curious Discourses, vol. its p. 319. James Ley, Id. p. 15. Thomas Talbot, Id.320, 379. 
Hector Boece, in his History and Chroniklis of Scotland, when Arthur Agarde, Id. v, ii. p. 317. Henry Burchyer, Id. p, 321. 
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_ STERLING. 9 


"it is undoubted that it was in use all over the Continent of Europe for the purpose of peculiarly designating 


the money of England; and it isa s:riking circumstance in the history of our coinage, that the fineness of 
the silver money, -which was expressed by it, has preserved its integrity unbroken from the reign of 
Henry II. (at the lowest calculation’ down to the present time,—a period of more than 600 years! , 

In the earliest times the silver coins were professedly equal in weight and in tale. I say professedly, 
because, either from the irregularity of their division, or more probably from design, as it was too nearly 
general to be imputable to accident. they very rarely reached to the counterpoise of a pennyweight. At 


ethat professed standard, however, tley continued for more than 200 years from the Norman Conquest, 


mt 


that is, until the 28th year of Edwerd-I. From that time until the 48d of Elizabeth, a period of full 300 
years, the legal weight of the coins was progressively diminished; and yet, notwithstanding the variations 
in the price of bullion which have. taken place since the conclusion of her reign, the weight continued 


stationary for more than 200 years; that is, until the 55th year of the reign of George III. 

When the gold coin was first -ntroduced into our mints by Henry III. the metal was of 24 carats? 
fine, that is, pure gold. It remaired so until the 18th of Edward IIl., when a different standard of 23 
carats 34 grains fine gold and half a grain alloy was used. 


This was debased by Henry VIII. as low as 20 carats. 
a standard which, from that tircumstance, took the name of Crown Gold, and which, in the reign 


carats ; 


He likewise coined Crowns of gold at 22 


of Charles II. was made, what it has still continued to be, the sole standard of the gold coins. 
The following tables will shew the variations of the standard both of silver and of gold. 


Camden's Remains, article money. ' 

Skinner, Etymologicon Lingue Anglicane. 

Lye’s Additions to Junius, from Skinner. 

Spelman’s Glossary, but doubtfully, on acecunt of Sterilensis, 
which oceurs in Ordericus Vitalis, 

[I question, however, whether Sterilensis and Sterlingus are 
to be considered as equivalent terms: because ir Ordericus Vitalis, 
Moneta Anglica and Libra Sterilensium occur in the same passage 
as things distinct (p. 495). I have not met with the word in 
any other historian, nor indeed in any other author, excepting as a 
quotation from Ordericus.] 

Cowell's Law Dictionary. 

Clarke's Connexion of Roman, Saron, and English Coins, p. 80. 

(He does not, however, entirely agree with the authors 
referred to before him, for he considers Libr: Esterlingorum to 
mean the pound Easterling, in contradistinctior to Libra Occidua, 
the pound Westerling.] 


As the daté of the introduction of this ward has been nearly 
as much the object of controversy as its etynology has been, I 
subjoin the opinions of various authors: 

Brought in by the Saxons, [Clarkes Conrevion, p. 80.] 

A.D. 855,860, by Osbright, at Sterling. [Harrison in 
Holinshed, p. 48; but denied by Holinshed, p. 186 ] 

A. D. 928, not improbably. [ Pegge’s Assemblage, p. 78.] 


VOL. I. e e 


” 


“if 

William I., soon after his time. [Lowndes's Report, p. 16.] 

Stephen, or Henry II., and not before. [Talbot, Hearne's- 
Curious Discourses, vol. ii. p. 880.) 

As old as 33 Henry II. [Ley, Curious Discourses, vol. i. p. 16.] 

Richard I. [Belleforest, as quoted by Thynn, . Curious Dis- 
courses, vol. i. p. 13.) 

Before the reign of John. 
vol. ii. 321 ] 

In Henry III.’s time, or r before. 
vol. ji. p. 315] ~ 

Henry III. [Polydore Fergil, lib. xvi. ] 

Edward I. on account of coins struck by him at ; Sterling. 
[Holland, Curious Discourses, vol. li. p. 319.] 

1 From this must ke deducted about twenty years, from the 
latter end of the reign of Henry VIII. to the beginning of Eliza- 
beth’s; which form an era highly disgraceful to the Mint. 

This Standard was, by statute 7 and 8 William III. chap. 1, 
declared to be the lawful standard of the kingdom. The variations 
from it, in the coins whieh were struck solely for the use of 
Ireland, may be seen by referring to the index. 

? The carat is a bean, the fruit of an Abyssinian tree called 
Kuara. This bean, from the time of its being gathered, varies’ 
very little in its weight, and seems to have been, in the earliest 
ages, a weight for gold in Africa, In India it is used as a weight 
for diamonds, &e. Bruze’s Travels, vol. v. p. 66. 


{Heneage, Curious Discourses, 


[ Tate, Curious Discourses, 
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10 STANDARD, 
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i ; , 
A Table of the Sranparp FinrwNEss of Sitver REMARKS ON THE FOREGOING TABLE. 
Monty; Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman Coins 
Sterling, except in a few instances, in which the 


Standard is unknown. 


For the Irish Standard, 36 H. VIIL, Simon, p. 34, copies 
Leake, who at p. 210 gives the above proportion for Ireland, and 
says it was one ounce coarser than the English of the same year. 
But the English was then, as is stated above, only six ounces fine. 
I therefore suspect that the whole statement is incorrect, and that 
for eight ounces fine we should read four, according to the stan- 
dard of the English coins, as they were reduced in the next year. 

The standard 7 E. VI.is from an indenture dated June ll. 
As this was a few days only before the king's death, it probably 


ENGLAND.| IRELAND. |SCOTLAND. 


REIGN. | Fine. ‘Fine. | Alloy. Fine. | Alloy. | Fine. | Alloy. 
oz. dwt oz. dwtloz. dwt oz, dwtloz. dwtloz. dwt 































































































































































i en | free | was never acted upon in his time. Folkes, p. 48, note. 
LL Jobn sssesssse 11 2| 018 
28 Edward on .jIl 2 0 18 
9 Edward ITI.. 10 012 0 
18 — j} 210 I8 
10) tes 11 2/018 A Tasxe of the STANDARD Frnenzss of Gorp Money. 
20, 23 - 11 2; 018 i 
27 — |1} 291018 REIGN. Fine- , Alloy. | Fine. | Alloy. ] Fine. | Alloy. | Fine. | Alloy. 
30 —— IFI 0 18 Car. gr. (Car. Er. (Car. gr [Car gr iCar, gr. Car. gr.'car. gr fear, gy. 
9 Richard II. . ‘as ll 2/018 Henry Ill. 41. FineG TE a eg se ie eh 
———— 0 18 : Gh. 
3 HenryIV..../11 2 | 0 18 ener ee 
9 Henry V. ...}11 2! 0 18 Rich ITI 18 
l Henry VI....411 2 | 0 18 We: IV 3 13 
a -m spa li 2 0 18 Henry V.9.. 
em el JT 2 | 0 18 ae 
49 -— 210 18 vie ieee 4,\'03 a30 oz 
4 Edward IV.. 1) 21018 Ea. TVA ; 
5 —..11 2/018 116. 3 8 
8 ee ier ; i i 5 = Richard IIT. 1. 
{Pee eT So 18 Hen. VII.19,29. 
Ue nr 29 & 23 |23 340 02 O| —— | m 22 02 0 
{J11 230 18 34 93 oll O 
18 ——+——~ |m 11 2/018 agot 0 
"T Riaara tit 3/0 19 ee es (Se aa ae, E, 
ichar 11 2] 0 I8] 2/018 o u u fe em | — | — | — | — 
S Henig Ylh] 21018 Edw. VI. I & 2 — | m |m || — 120 1014 0 
29 —— JI 2/018 E eae S e 22 02 0 
18 Henry yur. 11 2/018 So, - S a "E a 
= Sc gc nee 
33 — EER aie mee 9 61214 Se eda 123 340 O04 
36 ——-——— 6 0/16 0i8 01/4 0 19, 25, 26 23 3410 0% 
37 —- —| 4 018 0 —— 27, 35. . 1} ——-| ——- | —- {22 0/2 0 
{ Edward VI.. 4 0/8 0 — 43... ./28 3410 0| —-~ | -122 0/2 0 
2 ——— |4 0l8g 0 James 1l & 2. .123 840 04|- —— |——— |22 0/2 0 
a 16 o 6 0 — 3..{/23 32 i. 
5 Shee 17. .|23 3100 0} 
6 — -———— .11]. 11019 —— 29 .. 128 3 04) —— {—-—- 22 02 0 
7 ; 8 0/19 0 Charles J. 2 & 12 23 410 Blo ee 122 0,2 0 
1 Mary ......../11 110194 018 0 Charles II... . ——|—-- 122 0,2 0 
2 and 3 Philip 
and Mary ... 3 019 0 oe 
ee ll 9 0 18 " S The Anglo-Scotish gold coins are all of 22 carats fine. 
tae He 11 2/018 |11 21018 Gold was never coined for the use of Ireland exclusively. 
19 es A Sige 
25 ——— ...|]l1 2] 018 = 
ie (11 210 18 5 i s 5 * According to Lowndes, the gold coins 8 Edward IV. were 
l James I.....11 2101819 0]3 O11 21/0 18 of the fineness here given; but the indenture of that year, in 
10 Charles I. ...)-———— 11 2:0 18 <Archaologia, vol. xv. p. 167, states it at 23 carats 3 grains only. 
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| OF THE EELATIVE VALUE OF GOLD AND SILYER. 


Or their proportion under the gorernment of the Britons there are no documents remaining, and under 
the dominion of the Saxons they can only be guessed at by inferring that they probably were the same as 
in the fifth of Henry I., the earliest record containing any information upon the subject which the researches 


„of Mr. North had been able to discover. 
Saxon government.} 




















































Heien. GoLp. SILVER. PROPORTION. Reien. SILVER. Prorortion. 
Fine. | Alloy” Fine. Alloy.] Fine. |Alloy. 
oz.dwtj dwt.. car. gr.| gr. joz.dwt.) dwt. 
atl a = - Fine {11 2] 18 j1to9. I to 12h Old yeaa 7 
enry II. “ m | |] to 9.5 1 to 12488 New Standard; 
John 9 - - ~ wm | |l to 9.4 James I, 2 and3 l era A of Gold 
Henry III. 11- ~—— |— |1 to 9.5 of 118 per cent. 
ZA —— |— |i to 10.8 1 to 13447} Old Standard. 
on T om —— — |] to 9,87.’ l to 13 $4 New Standard. 
Edward I. 6 -~ wow [— |1 to 10.2 This added to the rise in 
Fine. | Alloy, — 9} ——-_ eee 2d and 3d year, madea 
Car. gr gre total rise of 
Edward II]. 2078 Old Standard. 
Beginning of 18,23 33: O04 111 2 B 1 to 12 & 214 New Standard. 
July 9, 18 —— |——- | — —— |l to 1] 7 l to A Olid Standard.7| . 
== meme {ae | m |]. to HET i to 13447 New Standard ; 
— 27 | | | [-—— |] to 1148.7 James 1.17 «huare mm amm men a further rise of 
Henry IV. 13 «| —~—|—— | ——— |—— ]1 to 104320.7 #, Old Standard. 
Edward IV. 4 -| —— |—— | ——- | ——-]1 to 1144.7 if New Standard. 
Hen. VIII. 18/123 34 0} 111 2 | I18)}1 to ugi Old Standard.’ Fine, | Alloy. : 
New Standard \/22 — 2 } l to 1s, New Standard. aad Baal 
i 34 | Debasemt. | -— jl to 10 1 to 1433) New Standard;’ 
nnn cme BG | | nn |-—— ] | to ‘| a rise of 832 per cent. ; 
— 37 j) -—-- | — | 1 to 5. making, from the acces- 
Edward VI.3 -|—-_——-—} —- | ——- |] to 58,7 Charles II. 15 -| 22 | 2 sion of James I, in a space 
eee SL oe ~~ [— |] to 4798.7 of sixty years, a rise in 
— 5. mm | —— |] to BHI the value of Gold of 3233 
Fine. , Allo er cent. i 
car. gr. A a William and 1519: rs 
__¢ { 23 33 —} 1 to 1144 Old Standard.’ ||Blary, no date EA o 153380" ” 
22 — l to 114; New Standard;||George I.3 -|~__-__. —————]] to 153889 
J less than 18 H, VILL. 1 to 15288 37 a rise of 5 
Maryi - - - 1 to 1h.” | f per sae The whole rise 
; Pa Į to 1] omman JG m af Ree ae from 1 James I. that is, 
A s l to 1] | a space of 115 years, was 
1 to 104814 3923 per cent. 
ak ee 1 to 108) George III. 56 |——___—-—_—|I co Ls 


! North's Remarks on Clarke's Conjectures, p. 41. 


EXPLANATION OF THE Lecrens or REFERENCE 


1 North’s Remarks on Clarke, p. 41. 
called Sth of Stephen. — 
3 Mag. Rot. 2 H. II. Rot, 25. Madox Firm. Burgi, p. 191. 


Mag. Rot. commonly 


* Elizabeth—price of silverän her reign, five shillings the 
ounce, [Grafton’s Chronicle, sub enno 1203. ] 


The date of this Roll is not quite 40 years from the period of the 
The following Table commences with the above-mentioned year : 


GoLn, 

















4 Rot. Claus. 9 Jobn m. 9. Prynne's Hist. of K. John, p. 1l. 
North, MS, note to p. 4l. 

5 Rot. Lib. 11 H. III. m, 1. North as before. 

§ Pat. 14 H. III. m. 4, North as before. 

7 Lord Liverpool's Letter to the King, passim. 

8 Weevers Funeral Monuments, p. 791. But query? He 
speaks of a cup weighing ten pounds in gold, and worth 100 
pounds in money. Must not something be allowed for workman- 
ship ? 

9 Snelling's Table at the end of his view of the gold coins. - 
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A Taste of the different Denominations of SILVER Corns, with their ENENG Weicuts in Troy Grars. 
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H alf- Three Three Half Quar- 


















































Far- Half Half | e. ‘Twenty | - 
Ruren. thing. penny. ae Penny: Bae a Groat. ae Groat. Shilling. Shilling. (Crown. rowa: sair PERE ` 
Actual F 
Weight. . at 
Edward the Elder ..| — — — — oon a i = — ae ao = + 
Conquest . . . 1066) —=.| — | — 224 | — |o w me Z a — z sa: = = 
28 Edward I.. 1800) 53°) Hl — 22 — — = 888 a = om: meee IN Sen S 
18 Edward III. 1344; 5 10 — 204 | — — — = 25 a me — os ae 
20 m 1346} 5 10 — 20 — _ mme” — _ — = a a a 
25 -————--— 135]; - 43. 9 — I8 | — | 86 — 72) == — — — = = 
13 Henry IV. 1412| 3% 74 | .— 15 — 30 ~~ 60 — — m was was = 
Ps Edward IV. ' 464; 8 6 — 12 -— 24 ~- 48 — — nn ae z mee 
9 Henry VI. . 1470 
i after his restoration ts 6 12 — 24 E 48 eo = — oe, vos oo 
18 Henry VII.* 1504| 3 6 | — 12 — 24 _ 48 ~ }44 — ne e s 
18 Henry VIII. 1527) 24 | 5 — 10} | —. | 24| — a | mm = s — Sz a 
34 -——_—_-——.— 1543 25 5 — 10 = 20 -_ 40 m. 120 — =í — 
; 9} for 
Oa a, ee i T —} Ireland] ~~ ne B = = am gi _ 
5 Edward VI. ne 2} 5 = 10 — 0 — 40 — T eee — = aa 
6 1552) 5} Il —. 8 — — 24 — | 48 96 240 .| 480 — — 
l Mary. . .. 1553| 6 12 — 8 — 16 |. —' | .32 = 96 | 240 480 — — 
A Elizabeth . 1560 — 4 — 8 — 16 24 32 48 96 — — — on 
ae we iat — Te 6 8 12 T 24 32 48 — a — s= ee 
60l; — fi — 7%) — 54} 223} 8l 46}. 923. | 28223 4644 | .— — 
17 Charles I. . 1642; -—~ — — — — e | aM eae sy =s aes wae 929 1858 
56 George IIT. 1816) — — — — — ~~ = —- | 40-3636 | 80-7272 |201-8180 403-6360; — — 


Geo. IV. & Wm, LV. 


* Camden, in his Remains, article Money, says, K King Henry VH, stamped a small Coin called Dandyprats.” 


| No alteration. 
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A Taste of the different Denominations of Correr and Tin Corns, with their respective WzieurTs in Troy GRAINS. 





Pound Pound : 
Reiex. |Denomination.| Weight jcoined Rein. Denomination.| Weight jcoined 
into into 








Ib.oz.dwtgrl£. s, d lb.oz.dwtpr £.5. d. 





























James -il 11| Farthing Token 0 0 0 614 3\Snelling, p. 8. - George I. - l 3 $ ee 02 4 Snelling,p- 44 
Charles I. - 10 he same : arthing 
Charles IT. 24 roa ts ie } 9 Paes ae 02 6 Simon, p. 71.) s 
-| -Farthing oney arthing to Pe 
——— -82 Halfpenny O 0. 4 a Leake, p. 375. George II 2$ Halfpenny O 1 11/Snelling,p. 44. 
__- 35) Halfpenny 00 41 Leake, p. 375. poat Farthing . . - 
5 a 36} Farthing mma 1 8jSnelling,p. 37. Trish X an a D 0 4 140 2 2|Simon, p. 73.. 
ames IT. arthing : 
Tin 1|. Farthing Snelling,p. 37. 0} Pae? 
car Has 3 ' Halfpenny E es — Snelling. p.37. George Hel oe PR 
ilitam ar wopenny : cae 
ae al Halfpenny |———0 1 9}Snelling,p. 38. -37 Jox Penny 0 10 0 oa 4 E rOpamETOR 
: Farthing | 40 a 0O 1 6,Proclamation.| 
Tin 6 Halfpenny 0 1 &Snelling,p. 43. Farthing 
aR Farthing f Penny 02 0i Proclamation. 
Anne, - 13) Farthing Halfpenny : 
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e THE CONSTITUTION OF THE MINT, 


Or the manner in which the Britons conducted the coinage of their rude substitutes for money, no’ 
notices can now be recovered. Few regulations indeed would be required, where an equality of weight 
appears, from Casar’s account, to have been the sole object in view. a 

If the Romans did actually coin in Britain, there can be no doubt but that their mints were worked, 
by the same officers as were employed i in other parts of their dominions: but no documents have at present 
been produced in proof of it: nor is any thing known respecting the mints of the British kings after the 
departure of the Romans. 

On.the early Anglo-Saxon coins are found, besides the names of the monarchs, those of other persons, 
who are with great probability conjectured to have been the moneyers; because on the later Anglo-Saxon’ 
money the names of those officers frequently occur, with the addition of their title of office. | 

From the circumstance of their names being inscribed on the coins, it is reasonable to conclude, that 
they were responsible for the integrity of the money; and likewise, that they were the principal officers of 
the mint, because inferior officers would have given security to their superiors, whose names would have’ 
appeared on the money as a pledge to the sovereign that it was duly executed. ‘The silence also of the - 
Anglo-Saxon laws, and of Domesday Book, as to other officers of the mint, whilst they so frequently. 
mention the moneyers, greatly corroborates the opinion that they were the only persons employed in the 
Anglo-Saxon and early Anglo-Norman mints, except perhaps occasional labourers, And it is observable, | 
that, when in the reign of Henry I., the money was so much corrupted as-to call for a sentence of most, 
exemplary severity on the offenders, the punishment is said to have been inflicted upon moneyers only, 
without the least notice of any other officer. ‘This was also the case upon a similar occasion in the reign of 
Henry II.4 

It should seem, however, that the Reeve had, in the Anglo-Saxon times, some kind of connexion with 
the Mint, or jurisdiction over it; for in the Laws of Cnut it is provided, that if any person accused of false 
coinage should plead that he did it by license from the Reeve, that officer should clear himself by the triple 
ordeal. If he failed to do this, he was to suffer the same punishment as the falsifier himself; which, in the 
same chapter of the law, is said to be the loss of that hand by which the crime was committed, without any. 
redemption either by gold or silver.? 

As it would scarcely be possible for the Reeve to prove the falsity of such an accusation, it seems 
probable that his situation with respect to the Mint was such as to make it his duty to superintend the 
operations of it, and to prevent all clandestine practices. Indeed I suspect that, in this instance, Lreneya 
does not mean (as it has generally been understood to do) the chief magistrate of the town, but the 
principal officer of the Mint: for this, however, I have no other authority to produce than the tendency of 
the above-recited extract from Cnut’s Laws. 

After the Norman Conquest the officers of the Mint appear to have been, in some degree, under the * 
authority of the Court of Exchequer, as they were admitted to their respective stations in that court, and 
took before the treasurer and barons the usual oaths of office. | 

The amount also of the bullion which was brought into the Mint by merchants, who were bound to . 
deliver a certain quantity in proportion to the weight of various articles imported by them, was likewise 
returnable into the Court of Exchequer, in order that the Master might be charged with such bullion 
in his account.? - 

If the gerefa above mentioned, were not the presiding officer of the Anglo-Saxon mints, I am unable - 
to ascertain at what period it became necessary to place some permanent superintending authority in the 
Mint, to prevent the ill practices of the moneyers; but it is probable that such an officer was appointed 
between the 26th year of Henry II., when the moneyers alone were punished for the adulteration of the 


! A more full account of the moneyers will be given under 2 Wilkins, Leg. dng. Sar. p. 184, cap. 8. 
that head, in the List of Officers. | ; 3 Rolls of Parl, vol. iii. p, 892, from clause 4, R. II.m. 39. 
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16 CONSTITUTION OF THE MINT. 


money, and the third year of Richard I., when Henry de Cornhill accounted for the profits of the cambium 
of all England, except Winchester. ° 

The Mint, however, did not a:tain its full constitution of superior officers until the 18th of Edward II., 
when, as far as I have been able to discover, the Comptroller first appeared, and delivered in his account, 
distinct from those of the Warden and Master, as theirs likewise were from each other. Thus they 
operated as mutual checks, and no fraud could be practised without the criminal concurrence of all those 
three persons. 

One of the principal offices, namely, that of Cuneator, and probably others, descended by inheritance, 
even in the female line, and: the inheritor was sometimes allowed to sell it.? 

From a verv early period the moneyers seem to have enjoyed exclusive privileges. In the 33d year 
of Henry II. the moneyers of York were expressly exempted from the payment of the donum which was 
assessed upon the men of that city.? 

In the 18th year of Henry III. the mayor, &c. of the City of London were commanded not to infringe 
-upon the liberties of the king’s moneyers of London, by exacting from them tallages or other customs 
contrary to their privileges.4 

And before his 41st year those privileges appear to have been extended to the whole body of officers 
belonging to the mint; for at that time the bailiffs, &c. of Canterbury were ordered to appear in the 
Exchequer, to receive judgment for having distrained upon the officers of that mint. 

The earliest grant of these privileges, by Charter, was in the reign of Edward I., when officers of the 
Exchange, and of the Mint, were (by the names of the keepers of the changes of the city of London and 
Canterbury, the labourers, or workers, moneymakers or coiners, and other ministers deputed or appointed . 
unto those things which touch the office of the changes aforesaid) freed from all tallages, and were not to 
be put Into any assizes, juries, or recognizance, and were to plead before the said keepers of the er 
only, except in is appertaining unto freehold and the crown. 

These privileges were grantec to them, so long as they should continue in the above-mentioned saves: : 
and were confirmed by Edward II. in his second year, with this addition, that they were to be quit of all 
manner of aids and contributions, as well as tallages, and, that if at any time they should, of their own 
proper will, grant any aid or contribution, such should be levied upon them by the keepers of the exchanges 
aforesaid, and that no other should intermeddle. The keepers themselves were, in such case, to be taxed 
by the barons of the Exchequer. Letters Patent to the same effect were issued by Edward HI. Richard 
II. Edward TV. Henry VIL Henry VIII. Edward VI. and Philip and Mary.® Al these are referred to in 
the Charter of Incorporation whica was granted by Elizabeth in the first year of her reign, but those of 
Edward I. and Edward II. alone are given at length. 

In that year her Majesty, at the humble suit of the keeper of the changes, the labourers, coiners, and 
ministers, deputed or appointed to those things which do touch the offices of the change, and in considera- 
tion of certain general words in the former grants, which had occasioned them and their predecessors to be 
molested, inquieted, and vexed, and because they should be able more especially to apply themselves to the 
business of their office, was graciously pleased to grant and confirm to them the letters patent and grants 
aforesaid. 

And to remove all the doubts and ambiguities to which the former grants were supposed to be liable, 
her Majesty incorporated them by the name of the keeper of the changes, and the workmen, coiners, and 
other ministers, deputed to the said office; to be from thenceforth one body perpetual, and one commonalty 
perpetual, in deed and in name, and to have perpetual succession; to be of capacity in law to purchase 


1 Madox, Hist. Exchequer, vol. ii. p, 182. ` * Madox, Hist. Erch. vol. i. p. 748. See Canterbury Mint. 


2 Dugdale's Baronage, vol. ii. p. 31. See the account of the 6 There were also confirmations in the Ist of Henry IV. 

office of Cuneator. [Pat. pt. 5. m. 25]; 1 H; V. [Pat. m. 28]; 5 H. VI. [Pat. pt. 
3 Madox, Hist. Erch, vol. i. 635. See York Mint. l. m. 17]; 18 H. VI. [Pat. pt. 3. m. 25]; 23 H. VI. (Mich. 
‘ CL. 18, H. III, m. 80. l Commun. Rot. 17. Madoz's Mss. No 69, p. 94.] 
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"lanés, &e., by ‘that name,’ and to hold to them, and tkeir successors for- ever ; to implead; and to be 
impleaded ; to ansyver and to be answered in all pleas, &e. in any ecurt; and to have a common seal.? 

By this charter all the officers had privilege of not being put, egainst their will, in any assizes, juries, 
inquisitions, attaints, grand assizes, or recognizance whatsoever, even although they touched the crown. 
The workmen, coiners, and ministers were to stand right before the keeper of all manner of pleas, suits, 
actions, and plaints, touching themselves; pleas to freehold, and specially pertaining to the crown, excepted. 
None of the officers was to be made mayor, bailiff, collectcr, searchar, or assessor of the tenths, fifteenths, 

«subsidies, tallages, or any other impositions to be granted, or any part of them, or any other officer, or 
minister of the crown, against his will. And all of them were to be quit and exonerate for ever, in the 
city of London, town of Calais, and all other cities and towns, from all and singular assizes, lones, of and 
for wine, ale, beer, and all victuals whatsoever, to be made, and from all tallages, aids, gifts, contributions, 
fifteenths, tenths, scots, subsidies, and all other impositions to the Qteen, or to her progenitors, late kings of 
England, granted or to be granted; and none of them to be distreined or molested in their lands, &c. for 
any of the premises, but to have due allowance and discharze of such tallages, &c. before the treasurer and 
barons of the Excaequer for éver; and no corn, hay, horse grain, ploughs, carriages, sheep, hogs, pigs, 
carts, oxen, poultry, or other merchandise, things, goods, victuals, and chattels of whatsoever kind, to 
be taken from them by any purveyor of the Queen, or hér heirs, any statute to the contrary notwithstanding. 
This charter bore date at Westminster on the 20th of February; ard there weré subsequent confirmations 
of iL in the second, third, fourth and fifth years of her reign.” 

It should seem, however, that these privileges were sometimes intrenched upon, even by the monarch 
wha granted them. In the 22d year of Edward IV. when the king, in order to relieve his poor subjects 
from the continual taking of their goods, for.the expenses of his household, for which they were not 
sufficiently paid, ordained that certain sums should be taken yearly, for that purpose, from the customs, &e.; 
the warden of the mint was charged with 100 marks.+ on the same in 1485, the first year of King 
Henry VII.» | 

They were likewise exposed to particular attacks from the Corporation of the city of London. 

In the year 1536, Mr. Martin Bowes had three years respite granted to him from the charge of the 
office of Sheriff of that city ;6 and it will be seen hereafte> [in the 21st of Elizabeth] that this was ee 
into a precedent. 

In the year 1575, a petition appears, in which the officers of the Mint pray the Treasurer, Chancellor, 
and Barons of the Exchequer, for relief from the payment of a fifteenth, &c. which had been granted to the 
Queen in Parliament. As the ground of this prayer, they state the charters of Edward I]. and of Elizabeth. 
The petition is signed by all the officers, and is given under their canmon seal.7 . 

_ But it should seem that this representation was passed by witho it notice, for, about two years afterward, 


- I have not discovered that this company at large did ever Besides this seal, the Mint has a smaller one, with a representa- 
purchase lands, but it will be seen hereafter that the moneyers tior of the White Tower, and over it, sn? orrice. Both these 
actually did. See aceount of the moneyers. are engrayen on one corner of the Numismatic Map. 

* The seal, which is used at this time, bears the impression of 3 Harl. M~s. No 698, p.29. The Witnesses to this charter 
an antique castle, placed between the letters c. R, On the dexter were persons o` the highest rank : 
side of the upper turrets is a shield with the arms of England, The Archbishops of Canterbury and York. 
and on the sinister side enother shield, bearing, quarterly, in the The Ea-l of Exeter, Chancellor. 
first and fourth quarters the arms of England and Scotland quar- The Bishop of Ely. 
terly, in the second France, and in the third Ireland. Around The Dekes of Clarence and Gloucester. 
the whole is this inscription: stam: COR: CUSTODIS CAMB; The Earl of Warwick, Chamberlain of England. 

OPERAT: ET ALIORVM MiInisr. This seal is evidently a copy from The Eal of Essex, Treasurer. 

one cf a more ancient date, but I have not been able to trace it Sir Wiliam Hastings, Chamberlain of the Household. 

further back than the reign of Queen Anne. ‘The peculiar bear- Sir Humphrey Suthwyke, Kt. 

ing of the first quartering in the second shield, where England Mr. Robert Styllyntone, Keeper of the Privy Seal. 

ands Scotland are placed quarterly, is, I believe, unknown in any — * Rolls of Parliament, vol. vi. p. 199. ë Id. p. 299. 

other instance; at least it has hitherto escaped the researches of 6 Harl. Its. No. 698, p. 210. i 

my friends in the College of Arms. . 7 Id. p. 12). The seal does not, of course, appear in this MS. 
=: a 
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several of the officers were charged with the second part of the subsidy which had been granted by the last ° 
Parliament; and another petition was accordingly presented, begging relief according to the tenor of the 
charters. This, it is remarkable, was not signed .by all the officers, nor sealed with the common seal, but 
had the signature of the warden, and his seal only.’ 

In the same year, the privilege of exemption from public offices was attempted to be infringed by the 
Court of Aldermen of London, who nominated the warden one of the Sheriffs. Of this he complained to 
the Privy Council, and prayed to be relieved from a duty which was incompatible with his station in the 
Mint. The Privy Council, by the Queen’s command, directed the Aldermen to release him from that 
appointment, on the ground that he was exempted from such offices by the privileges which had been 
granted by her progenitors, and confirmed by herself.’ 

This was upon the 8rd of August; but from a letter, which bears date the 7th of that month, it appears, 
that on account of some particular circumstances, the warden was induced to waive his privilege, and to 
promise to accept the office of Sheriff, provided those who were nominated should refuse to serve. But after 
this promise, the warden informed Lord Burleigh, in a letter dated upon the 13th of the same month, that in 
‘consequence of the directions which had been given by the Privy Council to the Mayor and Aldermen, he 
had obtained what he desired, according to the form of her Majesty’s letters patent.® 

Here, it might be supposed, that the matter would have rested, and that the’ city would not have dared 
-to act again in opposition to a royal charter. It is, however, certain, that another attempt was made to 
establish the right of the corporation to nominate the warden of the mint to the office of sheriff, for, on 
the 14th of August in the year immediately following, that is, in the 2ist of Elizabeth, the Court of f 
Aldermen agreed to grant to Mr. Richard Martin three years’ respite from the charge of the office of sheriff, 
the same indulgence having been granted to. Mr. Martin Bowes, in the 28th year of Henry VHI. This 
agreement was confirmed by a Common Council on the 12th of February following.4 

These two entries seem. to prove that the Corporation of London carried, at that time, their point 
against the warden, whose duty it unquestionably was, not to have accepted such indulgence, but to have 

opposed to it the exemption to which he was entitled by charter. Why he neglected to avail himself of his 
privilege cannot now be determined; but it is evident that he did not plead it, for if he had, he would not 
have failed to state that circumstance in his account of the transaction, when he recited the two entries of 
the proceedings of the corporation, which are still extant in his hand-writing. 5 

The Charter of Privileges was again confirmed by James I. in the second year of his reign. 

On the 19th of September, 1642, the Company of Moneyers in the mint in the Tower of London, 
petitioned that an order might be given for the stay of any levy upon them for the bill of 400,0007. This 
was referred to a committee; and the levy on them was ordered to be suspended for the present. At the 
same time a committee of five was appointed to consider of the petition, and to think of some way for their 
relief, in such manner as that the said bill should not be dispensed with.® 

On a further petition from the same, on the 21st of December, their horses were ordered to be sheared 
to them.7 ; 

On the 27th of April, 1644, it was ordered by the parliament, that the officers, ministers, moneyers, 
and labourers of the mint, who were actually employed there, and whose names should be certified under 
the hand of Sir Robert Harley (then master), should be exempted, as to their persons, from imprest upon 
any occasion whatsoever; and that the warrant, under Mr. Speaker’s hand, for their exemption, should be 
allowed by the House, and stand good. 

It was also ordered, that the committee concerning the mint should meet, and suddenly ike a report.8 

It does not, however, appear that it was ever made ; but on the 26th of June, Sir Robert Harley was 


1 Harl. Mss. No. 698, p. 196. 5 Harl. Mss. No. 698, which is a volume of papers relating to: 


* Id. No. 698, p. 200. Mint affairs, collected by Richard Martin. 
3 Id. p. 202. 8 Commons Journals, vol. ii. p. 772. 
4 Jd. No. 698, p 210, 7 dd. p. 898. 
8 Jd. vol. iii. p. 470 . 4% 
* ° 
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ordered to prepare and bring in such privileges to the working moneyers as the two noe should 
think fit. 

This seems not to have produced any ding decisive; for, on the 18th of October, a petition from the 
Company of Moneyers in the Tower of London, cane the enjoyment of their privileges, which had for 
many hundreds of years been granted to them, was read, and reierred to a committee of twenty-four, 
together with all the lawyers of the House, to inquire into the privileges which were claimed by the officers 
and moneyers; and to consider what privileges would be fit to be allowed for their encouragement; and to 
make their report upon the whole matter.? 

Upon the next day it was ordered, that all the merchants of the House should be added to the com- 
mittee which had been appointed upon the preceding day for the moneyers of the mint. And it was 
further ordered, that the examination and inquiry.into the misdem2anors and miscarriages of the mint, and 
the officers thereof (which were already under the examination of the committee of the revenue), should ne 
continued, and referred to the consideration of that commistee. 

I have not been able to discover whether this committee ever delivered in any report, or whether further 
proceedings, of any kind, took place; nor have I met with anything further relating to the privileges of 
the officers of the mint, until the 14th year of Charles II. when the charter of Elizabeth was again 
confirmed; as it was also by the Indenture which was in force in che year 1744, and which established the 
officers in their houses, places, &c., and in their charters and privileges. It likewise ‘ordained that they 
should have free gress and egress, without any let from any officer of the ‘Tower; and the bringers of . 
gold.and silver to the mint were to have the same.* 

These privileges they continue to enjoy unto this day. i 

To counterbalance, in some degree, these advantages, it appears that in ancient times, such for instance 
as the reign of Edward III. they could not leave the kingdom without special license.é 

Soon after the date of their charter of Incorporation by Elizabeth, which gave to them a common seal, 
it seems to have been intended to add the privilege of bearing arms. For this purpose a draft of a grant 
was made, in the second year of that queen, by William Hervey, Clarencieux, but the grant was never 
completed. 

The arms, as emblazoned in the draft, were—Ar. a cross azure charged with a bezant in the centre 
between two hart’s heads erased or, above and below, and on each side a bull’s head erased argent, 


‘horned or; in each of the two upper quarters of the cross a fleur de lis azure, in the lower ones a castle 


sable. On a chief gules a lion passant regardant or, between twe cross croslets fitchée argent. 

The form of the grant was, to “thole comunalty, felowshipe and mynysters of the Mynt.—By what 
name soever they be at this present nomynated and called, or by what name they maye herafter be 
nomynated and callyd, and to their successors for evermore. Tc use, beare, and shewe, in- shilde, sealle, 
banner or banners, stander or standers, pencell or pencells, at all tymes hereafter, without impediment, 
lett, or Interruption of any person or persons.”6 

No such arms, nor indeed any other, are borne by the incorporated officers of the Mint. 


OF THE WAGES OF THE OFFICERS. 


THE following slight notices are all that I have been able to gather, upon this subject, from the records of 
early times. . 
In the 35th year of Henry III. the warden’s salary was two shillings a day. 7 


1 Commons Journals, p. 543. 5 Claus. 3 B. III. m. 9. dors. 
2 Id. p. 668. i 6 Hervey's Grants, in the College of Arms, folio 77. This 
3 Id. p. 670. Grant is indorsed, in a coëval hand, xxvij of November, a? 2° 
* Pollett’s Abstract of the Indenture, which was in force in Elizabeth. 
1744. MS. ae eee š 7 See the account of the Mint in the Tower of London. 
VOL. I. ° A -D 
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In the 88d year of Edward 1. the porter of the mint and exchange received ninepence a day; and 
the same in the 9th of-Edward II. and the 28d of Edward III. ; 

The warden’s salary i in the 23d year was as before, two shillings a day; at which time his clerk 
received hinepence, and -the keeper of the dies sixpence a day.! 

In the 25th and 81st years of Henry VI. it was two shillings and sixpence; but I have not discoverec 
when the rise took place. 

In his 82d year the engraver had twenty pounds per annum. 

The person who held the offices of comptroller, exchanger, and assayer in the first year of Edward IV. 
was to take the usual daily wages, amounting to 261. 13s. 4d. per annum. 

In the second year of the same king the engraver’s wages were, as before, twenty pounds per annum. 

And in his sixth year the salary of the warden’s clerk was ninepence a day.* 

In the tenth year of Edward III. the workmen of the mint of London petitioned the King for an 
increase of their allowance for coinage ; alleging that they were at. that time at greater expense, and 
bestowed more labour, in forming the monies, than had been usual in former times, so that they could not 
maintain and continue such expense and labour unless their allowance was increased. _ 

The King, being willing to grant their petition if just, commanded John de Wyndesore, warden of 
the mints of London and Canterbury, together with Lapine Roger, and others experienced in such 
matters, to inquire whether the allowance were sufficient, and if not, to determine what addition should 
be made; and they were ordered to make their report in Chancery, under their seals, without delay.? 

A warrant was in consequence issued, and Lapine Roger, and Roger Rikeman, exchangers of London, 
and Stephen Boke, having been examined on oath by the warden, the following report was made :—That, 
“having inquired diligently respecting the necessary expenses of the master of the mint and the workmen, 
viz..of alloy, clay, and salt, and other things used in the making of new money, and also of the expenses 
occasioned by the waste arising from the whitening of the halfpennies and farthings, on account of the 
Increase of the alloy, and from the hardening of the metal of the said coins in working and coining, they 


were of opinion that the work could not be carried on without an increase of threepence for each pound, | 


at the least, and with that the workmen ought reasonably to be contented. Then, whereas of old they 
received for all costs, colour, &e. for a pound of halfpennies sevenpence halfpenny, and for a pound of 
' farthings ninepence halfpenny, they would receive for the former tenpence halfpenny, and for the latter 
twelvepence halfpenny, so that the master should have of increase twopence, and the workmen one penny.4 

"The following tables of fees and wages for the several officers in the years 1584, 1599, 1649, 1689, 
1739, 1743, and 1797, will shew the progressive increase of them. 


-Tase or Fees Agour 1584,5 i £. 


ES Chief Graver - - - - - 80 o r 

Master or Treasurer -~ ~ - - 100 0 0 Chief Finer ane = P a. a ~ 29° 0 0 
Comptroller - ~ - - - 6613 4 Melters 3, Fee a-piece - - - - 13 6 8 
Assay Master - = - - - 6613 4 Sinker of Irons - - - - - 10 0 0 
Auditors - - - - - + 44 6 8 Branchars (Qu. Blanchers?) 2, Fee a-piece - 138 6 8 
Allowance for Paper and Parchment - - 10 0 0 Purveyor - - - - - - -10 0 0 
T ellers of Monies,’ Fee a-piece -~ - - 3883 6 8 Potmaker - - ~ - - 10 0 0 
Surveyors of the Melting House, Fee a-piece - 2613 4 Porter - - - - - - 10 0 0 
Clerk of the Jrons ~ ~ = - 18 6 S Diet to all the foresaid Officers of the Mint, 
Clerk of the Mint - = ma - ~- 10 0 0 weekly - - - ~ m 1 10 0 

1 These wages are stated in the Return to a Writ of Inquiry Informatio super augmentationem mercedis Monetariorum. The 
which was instituted in the 34th’year of Henry VI. [Bundle in Warrant bears date June 1, 10 E. IIT. 
the Tower, unclassad. | i À 5 Peck’s, Desiderata Cûriosa, vol. i. lib ii. p. 1l. See also a 

2 See London Mint. Collection of Ordinances, &c. for the Government of the Royal 

3 Glaus. 10 E. III. m. 19. dors. Rolls of Parl, vol. ii. p. 448. Household, p. 255. 

4 Bundle in the Tower, unclassed. The Report is entitled— € William Wightmaf, Teller, 1584," MS. Knight. Peck. 
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A Taste or Fees anp Sanariss, 1599.) 


£. a d 

Warden ~ Pa - - - 100 0 0 
Clerk - - - - - - 20.6 0 
Comptroller - - - - - 6615 4 
Clerk - - - - - - 18 6 8 
Assay Master - - - - 6616 4 
Clerk - - - ~ - ~ 100 0 
*Weigher and Teller -~ ~- - - 83 6 8 
Clerk -~ - - - - - 10 @ 9 
Surveyor of the Meltings - - - 2613 4 
Clerk of the Irons - - - - - 13 6 8 
Clerk - - - - - 10 0 0 
Chief Clerk - i - - - 20 0 0 
Clerk of the Papers -~ - - - 20 0 0 
Two Auditors - Š - - - 20 6 O 
Smith of the Mint - - - - 10 06 0 
Porter - - - - - - 10 6 0 
Chaplain ~ - - - - 013 4 
Sexton -~ - - - - = 0 4 0 
Assay Master. - - - - 40 0 0 
Purveyor - - - ~ - 20 0 0 
Chief Engraver - - - - 380 0 0 
Second Ditto - - - - ~- 40 0 0 
Assistant to Engravers - - - 20 0 0 


Taste or Fees anp Dier, 1649.3 


Warden by the year - - - - 100 0 0 
Clerk ~ - - - -~ = 20 0 0 
Comptroller -~ - - - - 6613 4 
Clerk - - - - - -~ 18 6 8 
Assay Masters, numbers not specified - - 6618 4 
Clerk - - - - - - 10 0 0 
Two Auditors. To each for his Clerk 102 and 

to each for parchment, ink, paper, and other 

necessaries, 101. per annum ~ - 40 0 0 
Tellers. No number mentioned - - ~- 33 6 8 
Clerk j ~ - - - - 10 0 0 
Clerk of the Irons - - = ~- - 18 6 8 
Surveyor of the Melting House - - 2613 4 
Clerk - - - - -~ =- 16 0 0 
Graver of the Irons - - - - $80 0 O 
Under Assayer - - - ~ = 400 
Under Graver ~ - - - - 40 0 0 
Sinkers of the Irons. No number - ~ - 20 0 0 
Smith = - ~ - - 1000 
Porter -~ - - - ~ - 10 0 0 
Parson of the Chapel in the Tower, for his Tythes 0 13 4 


. " £2 % 

Sexton - - ¢ č = - ~ 0 4 
For the Diet ofthe Officers - < - - 52 0 
Two Clerks, to be employed for the keeping of 

books, and other services, by the direction 

of the Officers; to each 201. per annum - 40 0 

Frees AnD SALARIES PAYABLE TO AND BY THE 
Warpen, 1689.3 

Warden - - m ~ - 400 0 
For a Clerk - ~ - - - 40 0 
Comptroller - - - -= 7 ~ 300 0 
For a Clerk - - - - -,40 0 
Their Majesties’ Assay Master - m - 200 0 
For a Clerk - - - - - 20 0 
Surveyor of Meltings and Clerk of Irons - 110 0 
For a Clerk - - - - - J0 0 
Weigher and Teller = - - ~ = 90 0 
For a Clerk ~ -. - - ~ 10 0 
Assistant to the Weigher, &e. - - - 40 0 
Chiet Clerk and Clerk of the Papers - ~ 100 0 
Porter - - - - - 20 0 
To the Minister -~ - - - > 4 0 
Sexton - - - - - 1 0 

PAYABLE TO AND BY THE Master AND Worker. 
Master ~ - m = - 500 0 
For three Clerks - - - - = j20 0 
For an Assayer “ = - - 60 0 
For a Purveyor -~ - - - ~ 20 0 
Engineer - - - - - 100 0 
Thre2 Roettiers, chief Engravers - - ~- 325 0 
The Smith Assistant to the Engravers - 50 0 

A Tasne or Fees anp SALARIES, 1739.4 

Warden - - - - - - 400 0 
Clerk - - ~ - - - 50 0 
Comptroller - - - - ~ 8300 0 
Clerk - - : - 50 0 
Assay Master - - - - - 200 0 
Clerk - - - - - 25 0 
Weigher and Teller - - - - 130 0 
Clerk - - m - - 1210 
Surveyor of the Meltings - - =). 
Clerk of the Irons - - - Í 132 10 
Clerk ~ = - z o 
Chief Clerk -~ . = - - 60 0 


eooc$cooscoccocco ceo 
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1 Snelling’s View of the Silver Coie and Coinage of England, 
p. 53, from Goldsmith’s Store House, p. 75, MS. 


2 Commons Journals, vol. vi. p. 251. See Annals, this year. 
° 


K + 


3 Lansdowne S vol, 246. G SOD ji 


4 Snelling's Silver Coincge, p. 58. 
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as ® i l £. S. d. 
Clerk of the Papers - . >~ 72- - 40 0 0 
Two Auditors - - - - 40 0 0 
Porter - ` - - - - 25 0 0 
Chaplain - - - + 0 0 
Sexton - TO = -_ - ~- 1 0 0 

1748.! 

Master - - - . = 50 0 0 
Three Clerks - - - = 150 0 0 
Assay Master - | - “- _ . = 60 0 0 
Purveyor - = - -= - 25 0 0 
. Chief Engraver - - - . + 200 6 0 
Second Ditto - - - ~- 80 0 90 
Third Ditto - - - - 80 0 0 
Assistant to Engravers - - - 40 0 9 
Provost of Moneyers as Engineer - _- 100 0 °0 
Clerk to the Warden - - - 100 0 0 
Surveyor of Money Presses - - 40 0 0 
Nine Moneyers 4 of a year at 25} and 4 at 402. 326 0 0 


A SCHEDULE oz TABLE or THE Fees AND SALARIES OF THE 
Orrice or His Masesry’s Mist, WITHIN rae Tower 
or LONDON, PAYABLE TO.AND BY THE WARDEN, 1797.2 


To the Warden for himself - - 400 0 0 
To him for a Clerk - - - - 50 0 0 
To him for another Clerk - - ~ 100 0 0 
To the Comptrcller - - - - 300 0 0 
More to him for a Clerk - ` - - 25 0 0 
To the Weigher and Teller = - =-=- = 180 0 06 
More to him fora Clerk - a. - 1210 0 
-~ To the Surveyor of the Meltings ~- -~ 80 0 0 
More to him for a Clerk - - - 1210 0 
To the Clerk of the Irons - - - 40 0 0 
To the Auditors of the Mint - - 40 90 9 
To His Majesty’s Chief Clerk - - - 60 0 0 
To the Porter of the Mint - ` - - 45 0 0 
To the Clerk of the Papers . - - = ~ 40 9 0 
To the Minister - - - 40 0 
To the Sexton - - =- .- 10 0 
PAYABLE TO AND BY THE Masrpr ann WORKER. 
To the Master for himself- - - 500 0 0 
To him for three Clerks T= - - 150 0 0 
` To him for an Assayer - - - 100 0 0 
To him for a Fireman to his Assayer - ~- 25 0 0 
To him for a Purveyor - - - 25 0 0 
To him for the Smith Assistant ta Engravers - 40 0 0 
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£. sd. 
.To the Master for a Surveyor of the Money Presses 40 0 0 
To him for an Office Keeper -° - 25 0 O 
To the Chief Engraver -~ -~ -~ 200 0 0 
To the Second Engraver - - = 80 0 0 
To the Assistant Engraver o ~ 8 0 0 
- To the Provost of the Moneyers exercising the 
office of Engineer, and keeping all the Iron 
tools and utensils in repair > - ~ 100 0 Ov 


Tne Ner RECEIPTS ror THE SEVERAL OFFICERS WERE, 


in 1797. 

Warden - “oe += 874 6° 8 
Master - ra . `. - ~ 4818 18 0 
Comptroller -~ - - ~ 297 0 0 
King’s Assay Master - - - 893811 4 
Weigher and Teller ` -~ ~ - 12512 8 
Surveyor of Meltings and Clerk of Irons ~ 123 0 0 
King’s Clerk and Clerk of the Papers - 99 0 8 
Minister and Sexton of the Garrison for the time ` 

being - ~ - - 4 5 0 
Assay Master to the Master -~ - ~ 809 3 06 
Chief Engraver - ~ = - 16613 4 
Assistant Engraver - ~ ~ - 80 0 0 
Probationer Engraver - - - 7013 4 
Smith Assistant to Engravers -~ ~~ = 20615 7 
Surveyor of Money Presses - - 60 0 0 
Purveyor - - z- 2 - -= 645 0 0 
Clerk to the Master -. -~ - 66 9 0 
Porter -~ - ~ ~ .= 7810 0 
Office Keeper - - ~ - 25 9 0 
Clerk to the Warden ~ - ~- =~ 100 9 6 
Stamper of Weights - - - 237 9 0 
Solicitor, by Salary - ` ~ -~ 63 9 0 
Moneyers,? Corporation of- - - 5839 13 6 


By an Act which was passed 12th J uly 1799 (39 George 
III. cap. 94), it was directed that there should be paid to the 
Master and Worker of the Mint, a net salary of 30002. per 
annum, which. should be accepted by him, in leu of the 
salary and emoluments, and proportion of fees upon the Coin- 
age heretofore received by him: it being provided that the 
said salary should be payable half-yearly, out of the said fees 
and emoluments, and that the surplus (if any remained) 
should be paid into the Consolidated Fund; but in case the 
fees were not sufficient, then the deficiency should be made 
good out of the Consolidated Fund. 





1 Snelling's Silver Coinage, p, 53. 
3 Idem. 


` 


>» 


* Twenty-fourth Report of Select Committee an Finance, 1797, Supp, B. 


Under this arrangement, the Master’s first Clerk, and 
Deputy, who contracted to carry on the meltings, at certain rates 
and conditions, as agreed between him and the Master, was 
appointed to contract for the meltings, with the Lords of the 
Treasury; and he was also appointed to receive the fees for- 
merly accruing to the Master for his own use; and which 
appear to have been ls, 10d. per lb. on Gold monies de-ivered, 
and 33d. per lb. on silver monies, and to pay and account 
* for the same as directed by the Act, 

On the Ist of February 1815, the Right Hon. W, Wellesley 
Pole, then Master and Worker of the Mint, laid before the 
Lords of the Committee of His Majesty’s Privy Council for 
Coin, a plan for a new arrangement of the establishment of the 
Mint; and the same having been submitted and appreved by 
the Prince Regent, on behalf of His Majesty, an Order in 
Council, dated 17th March 1815, was issued, commanding 
that the said plan shouid be carried into effect. 

The principal alterations proposed in the plan were the 
abolition eventually of the Warden’s office,’ and regulazing the 
Comptroller’s,-the business to be conducted by the principals, 
and no deputy to be allowed, excepting to the Master. The 
Deputy-master to hold his office subject to the Lords of the 
Treasury, and to receive a fixed salary, in lieu of the profits 
derived from the meltings, ete. The contract for the meltings 
to be transferred to the Master’s 2nd Clerk, at a reduced rate. 
The Company of Moneyers to be continued at their present 
rates, but to bear the expense, when the Mint is at work, of 
repairs of the machinery. The contract for the dies to be 
abolished, and the business carried on by the Superintendent 
of Machinery, who is to be made Clerk of the Irons. The 
Engravers to be reduced to two, and a Modeller appointed. 
The Report recommends that the salaries generally, which are 
stated to be low, shall be raised. 

Accordingly, a new Indenture, dated 16th August 1815, 
was passed for carrying the Order in Council into effect, which 
- continued until the Act 56 George IIL, for regulating the 
Silver Coinage (which passed 16th June 1816), when it be- 
came mecessary to make another Indenture, which is now in 
force, and dated the 6th February 1817. 

The following is = Schedule of the Salaries and Allowances, 
as directed by the above Indenture: 


A SCHEDULE cr SALARIES OF THE Orricers or His 
Masesty’s Mint, 1817. 


£. s. d 
To the Deputy Master, per annum - - 809 0 0 
To the Master's first Clerk? -~ - -~ 100 0 0 
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To the Master’s second Clerk ~ $ 
To the Master’s Assayer - . = 
To the Fireman to the Master’s Assayer - 
To the Chief Engraver ig 2 
To the Second Engraver - a - 
To the Superintendent of Machinery and Clerk 

of the Irons x re Ts 


To each Member of the Company of Moneyers, 
when the whole Coinage of Gold and Silver 
Monies in the. Mint in one year shall not 


amount to 500,003}. - = - 
To the Warden? ʻ A X z 
To his Clerk? - Z = > 
To his other Clerk? ~ Š 7 ~ 
Tọ the King’s Assayer - n 3 


To the Comptroller (as at present), but to be 
increased to 6007. per annum upon the death 
or retirement of the present Comptroller - 

To the Deouty Comptroller, (this officer to 
become principal at the same salary upon 
the deazh or retirement of the present Comp- 
troller, and no Deputy to be afterwards 
appointed) per annum ~ - 

To the King’s Clerk and Clerk of the Papers - 

To the Solicitor, in lieu of all charges whatever 


(except for money out of pocket)? - 
To the Weigher and Teller - - 
To the Probationer Assayer ~ - 
To the Fireman to the King’s Assayer - 
To the Surveyor of Maltings - - = 
To the Surveyor of Money Presses -~ - 
To the Min: Porter‘ - - - - 
To the Master’s Porter - - - 
To the Office Keeper - - =- 
To the Stamper of Money Weights? - - 
To one Job-man, per diem - - =- 


To the Gate Porters, sach per diem 
For sweeping the premises, per annum - - 


To the Minister of the Tower ~ ~ 
To the Sexton - ~ - = 


To each of the Officers aforesaid whose salary 
shall amount to 400/. or upwards (except the 
Solicitor), after such Officer shall have been 
upon tre establishment of the Mint for ten 
years, and the Master and Worker shall have 
certified his good conduct to the Commis- 


é 
te. & 
80 0 
400 0 
62 0 
500 0 
200 0 
700 0 
40 0 
434 2 
70 2 
92 10 
900 0 
289 10 
600 0 
400 0 
1200 0 
200 0 
200 0 
88 0 
200 0 
200 0 
70 Q 
52 0 
25 0 
100 6 

0 3 
0 8 
35 © 
12 12 
OL 


oo Oo 9° © 


D © 
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' Since abolished. 2 Idem. 
3 Since reduced co 8007. Solicitor; 3002. Assistant; 1002. Clerk. 
t Since raised to 150/., the Fees being abolished. 

s 


* e 


5 Since raised to 502, per annum, 


6 Salary since abolished, and the duties done by the Weigher 


and Teller, with an allowance of 1102, per annum. 
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: £. s a, 
sioners of the Treasury, an addition, so long 
as such Officer shall continue on the, esta- 
blishment, of per annum - ~ - 20 0 0 
And for every period of three years during which 
he shall continue on the establishment after 
ten years, a further addition of, per annum - 15 0 0 
To each of the Officers aforesaid whose salary 
shall amount to 100/4. and not amount to 
400/. after such Officer, &c. &c. as above 4 


per annum - ` ~ - - 15 0 0 
And for every period of three years, &c. &c. as 
before, per annum!  - - - 1000 


On the 30th June 1831, an Act (1 and 2 William IV. cap. 
10) was passed directing that a salary at the rate of 20001. per 
annum, shall be accepted by the Master of the Mint in lieu of 
the present salary of 30001. per annum, to be paid out of the 
said monies and funds from which the former salary was paid. 


On the 23st April 1837, an Act (7 William IV. cap. 9) was 
passed for repealing certain laws relating to the Royal Mint, 
wherein it is stated that, “ Whereas the monies required for 
defraying the charges of salary, the Master and Worker of the 
Mint, and the other expenses of the Mint, are provided from 
various sourzes; partly from fees, allowances, and emoluments, 
authorized by the Indenture; partly from the Consolidated 
Fund; partly by annual grants of Parliament; and partly from 
profits derived on the Coinage of Silver and Copper; and it 
being expedient that the whole charge of the Mint should be 
brought annually under the consideration of Parliament, it is 
directed, 


‘Ist. That the fees, allowances and emoluments granted by 
the Indenture towards the payment of the Master’s salary, 
shall cease and be no longer paid after the 5th April 1837. 


«2d. That so much of the former Act as authorized the 
Treasury to charge upon the Consolidated Fund any sum or 
sums for the salaries and allowances of the officers of the Mint, 
shall be repealed after the 5th April 1837, except such parts 
- as relate to the salary of the Comptroller of the Mint. 


“3d. That it shall not be lawful for the Master of the Mint 
after the 5th April 1837, to apply any part of the Seignorage 
which accrues on the Coinage of Silver and Copper in aid of 
any expense of the Coinage or of any of the expenditure of the 


Mint, and the whole of such Seignorage shall be paid into the 
Exchequer for the use of the Consolidated Fund. 


“4th. -That whereas circumstances may require that the 
Master of the Mint should be authorized to purchase Bullion 


. in order to provide supplies of Coin for the public service; it 


shall be lawful for the Treasury to direct the issue upon 
account to the Master of the Mint out of the Consolidatad 
Fund of such sums as may be necessary to effect the purchases” 
of Bullion for Coinage, provided such issues shall not be 
applied to any other purpose, and that the whole amount of 
the monies which shall be received by the said Master in pay- 
ment for the coin produced from the Bullion so purchased 
shall be paid into the Exchequer for the Consolidated Fund in 
repayment of the advance so made; and an account of all 
such issues and repayments in each year shall be laid 
before Parliament, ten days after the commencement of the 
Session.” 


The object of the aforegoing legislative enactment was to 
divest the constitution of the Mint, in regard to its financial 
arrangements, of that complexity which had arisen and grown 
by the obligation under the old law of paying the whole of the 
fees or rates allowed by the Indenture for carrying on the 
Coinage, to the Master, and transferring the surpluses, after 
the actual charges of the Coinage were paid, to other purposes. 
It also renders it necessary that the whole of the Mint expen- 
diture (which was only before partially done) should in like 
manner, with other public departments, be annually brought 
under the consideration of Parliament, by repealing the Act of 
George IIT., which authorizes a certain sum to be paid out of 
the Consolidated Fund for the maintenance of the King's 
Mint; and by directing that the whole of the Seignorage or 
profit accruing upon the Silver and Copper Coinage, which was 
heretofore applied in aid of the charges of Coinage, contingen- 
cies, repairs of buildings, purchase of Bullion, and other 
expenses, should now be paid into the Exchequer; it being 
provided that such sums as are wanted for the purchase cf 
Bullion for Coinage, shall be issued under the warrant of the 
Lords of the Treasury out of the Consolidated Fund, and re- 
placed by the monies paid on account of the Coin delivered at 
the Mint. 


These regulations were introduced and submitted to Parlia- 
ment by the Right Hon. Henry Labouchere, Master and 
Worker of the Mint; who at the same time moved for a 
Select Committee to be appointed to inquire into the Esta- 
blishment of the Royal Mint, and the system under which the 
fabrication and delivery of the Coins are conducted. 


On the 30th June 1837, the Committee reported, that— 





: 
- 


1 Indenture printed by order of Parliament, May 30, 1816. 
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* “Having examined the matter to them referred, they had has precluded them fram investigating; and have likewise re- 
agreed to the following Report, viz. ceived sone valuable evidence from parties unconnected with 
° the Establishment. 

“Jt will be seer that your Committee have examined “ Under these circumstances, your Committee think it pro- 
minucely into all the branches of the services of the Mint, with bable that the next House of Commons will deem it expedient 
the exception of the Solicitors and Engraving departments, by the appointment of a Select Committee, to continue and 
which the expected approach of the termination of the Session conclude this inquiry.” 


The salaries of the officers as stated in the above schedule for 1817, were fixed in reference to a scale 
of increase for length of service, authorized by mint indenture. In 1822, this scale was understood to be 
suspended by the treasury, and no increase of salary for length of service has since been paid at the Mint, 
except to the three undermentioned officers, who were subsequently authorized by the Treasury to 
continue to receive the amount of increase to which they were at that time entitled; viz. 


£. Ss d, 
The Deputy Master ; s ; ; 119 10 4 
The King’s Assay Master ; , š 133 19 8 
The Master’s Assayer . ; : PEES 68 6 10! 


By the Mint Report, 1837, the officers and clerks were recommended to the consideration of the Lords 
of the Treasury, for an increase of salary for length of service, and on the 27th of March 1840, their Lord- 
ships’ sanction was given “on the grounds of the low scale of their salaries, and the benefit to be derived 
by attaching meritorious persons to the establishment,” viz.— 


To the Surveyor of Meltings - - - £10 per annum. 
To the Surveyor of Money Presses - - 10 53 

To the Probationer Assayer - - - 10 sas 

To the Clerk Assistant to.the Deputy Master - 10 i3 

To the Master’s first Clerk in the Mint Office - 10 T 

To the Master’s second ditto - - 10 na 

To the Master’s third ditto - - - 10 on 

To the Master’s fourth ditto - - 10 


33% 
And a further increase of 10/. per annum, to each, after two years’ service, every year until the salary 
amounts to 3007, per annum. 


Mtge 


In ancient times extraordinary methods were resorted to, in order to furnish the mint with workmen. 
Thus, in the 31st year of Henry IH. a writ was issued, authorizing Reyner de Brussell to bring into 
England, from beyond the seas, persons skilled in the coinage and exchange of silver, to work in the 
kingdom, at the King’s charge.? 

And in the 25th year of Edward III. Henry de Brusele and John de Cicestre, masters of the Mint, 
were appointed, by letters patent, to choose and take as many goldsmiths, smiths, and other workmen in the 
city of London, and other places where it might seem expedient to them, as should be necessary for the 
worss of the Mint in the Tower of London; and to bring the said workmen to the said Tower, and to 
place them there to work at the wages allowed by the said masters. And any of them which should be 
rebellious in that case, to seize and arrest, and to detain in prison within the said Tower, and to keep in 
safe custody until the king should determine upon their punishment. These letters were directed to all 
sheriffs, &c. who were commanded to assist the said masters in carrying their provisions into execution. 


This power to take workmen, &e. for the service of the Mint, was not discontinued in the reign of 
Elizabeth.‘ 


> Mint Accounts, ordered to be printed June 13th, 1836. * Indenture with Lonison, 14 Eliz. Harl. MSS. 698; which 


= Pat. 81 Hen. III. m. 3. says expressly that they are to work at the queen’s price, 
> Pat, 25 Edw. ILI. pt. 2. m, 12 dors. 
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I shall now give an account of the duties of the respective officers, from a MS. drawn up by Anthony 
Pollett, who was clerk to the comptroller in 1748, and died in the year 1754; inclosing with brackets such 


variations as occur in earlier times; and shall add a list of the names, as far as I have been able to collect 
them. 


DUTIES FORMERLY EXECUTED BY THE WARDEN. 


THE WARDEN: 
WHAT RELATES TO HIM DISTINCT FROM THE OTHER OFFICERS. 


The master shall pay to him for salaries 14707. per annum. 

Whilst the king allows 52/. per annum towards the diet of the officers, it is to be paid by him. 

He shall pay the salaries in the schedule annexed. 

He shall yearly account before the auditors, and shall be allowed officers’ fees, salaries and diet, 
charges, expense of repairs of houses and offices, under the avowment of the master, comptroller, and assay 
master, or any two of them; the master to be one. 

Shall be discharged by letters patent without fee. 

When necessary shall make two piles of weights, one for England, and one for Scotland. 

[In the reign of Elizabeth it was his duty to enter in a ledger book, the weight, price, and fineness of 
all the bullion which should be brought from time to time into the Mint, with the names of the parties, and 
the day.?] 


HIS DUTY CONJOINTLY WITH OTHER OFFICERS: 
WARDEN AND MASTER. 


[In the time of Elizabeth, after the bullion was received, and the assays made and reported, and 
entered in the warden’s ledger, the bullion was to be put forthwith into a chest with two keys (one to 
remain with the warden, the other with the master), and to be kept there until delivered to the melting. 

The warden to keep a book of the melting, and of the pot assays, and that and the ledger of the 
bullion to remain in his custody, and to be signed monthly by him and the master.?] 


WARDEN, MASTER, WORKER, AND COMPTROLLER. 


When the money is completed, they shall lock it up until it is assayed and delivered to the importers, 

Proof shall be made in their presence of weight and fineness. 

Two pieces shall be taken out of every fifteen pounds weight of gold, and two pieces, at least, out of 
every sixty pounds weight of silver. One to be for the assay,* and the other to be put into a box, locked 
up by the warden, master, and comptroller, to be tried hereafter before the king, or council, in the 
presence of the said warden, master, and comptroller. ‘They are bound to attend every Wednesday, to 
receive bullion, and to deliver out monies; which they may also do on such other days as they shall 
appoint. ) 

They are empowered to allow the moneyers one penny per lb. weight on silver coined, in consideration 
of their performing their work well, and making 18 oz. weight in every hundred weight of silver into small 
monies, and returning but -4% in scissell. | 

The moneyers and all other officers of the Mint are enjoined, under pain of disfranchisement and 
imprisonment, to work when required by them. 


1 Snelling’s MS. List of Officers. 4 That is, for the priyate assay in the Mint; the other piece 
2 Indenture 14 Eliz. Harl. MSS. 698. is reserved for the trial of the pix. 
3 Idem. T z 
v 
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The moneyers and their apprentices are to attend the service of the mint, or ihe warden, master, and 
comptroller are toepunish and expel offenders. 
They, or any of them, may, at the king’s price, engage as many gravers, smiths, workmen, and 
‘labourers, to work in the mint, as shall to them seem needful. And all mayors, &c. are required to be aiding.! 
They may punish and remove the said gravers, &c. at discretion. 
Faulty dies are to be defaced in their presence, and not otherwBe. 
When they require it, the clerk of the irons shall give them an account what blank dies have been 
* delivered to the gravers, sunk, hardened, worn out, returned, or remaining in hand, that account may be kept. 
Before they have sight of the milling, they shall take an oath of secresy before the treasury. 
None shall inhabit in the mint, except the officers, and others who have a right, without their consent. 
The king’s assay master shall try the value of disputed gold cr silver in their presence; and the master 
is bound to stand to his report. 
The melting books, which are kept by the warden, comptroller, and king’s clerk, are to be monthly 
subscribed by the warden, master, and comptroller. 
The coinage money received by the master to be kept under-their keys. 


WARDEN AND COMPTROLLER. 


If the monies, on the trial of the pix, be not found good in fineness, and yet within the remedy, they 
shall record the lack, and a true account shall be given to the king. who shall receive the whole profit by 
that lack. And if it shall be found better in weight, fineness, or bosh, such betterness shall be entered on 
record, and hold place to the master in the charge, when any lack shell be found. 

They shall oversee the assay, melting, sizing, &c. at all times, aad in all places; and that the balances 
be kept in order. 


WARDEN, COMPTROLLER, AND ASSAY MASTER. 


The pot assay shall be made of some ingot taken by them, or any two of them. 


WARDEN, COMPTROLLER, AND KING'S CLERK. 


Shall keep several melting books, to be monthly subscribed by tLe warden, master, and comptroller. 


WARDEN, COMPTROLLER, KING’S CLERK, AND CLERK OF PAPERS. 


The bullion bills given by the master shall be recorded by them. 

In the report of the select committee appointed to consider public offices [1810] the warden’s salary i 1S 
stated at 365/. and his deputy’ s at 66/. per annum; and it is there said that this office would admit of being 
brought, at the expiration of the existing interests, entirely under tLe management of the deputy, as now 
constituted; but that the degree of responsibility, or trouble attending the discharge of the whole duties, 
would entitle the deputy to an increase of salary. The office was abolished ? 2y an act passed on the 7th of 
July, 1817, and its duties were in future to be performed by the master of the mint.* 


1 This, I presume, refers to the power which was formerly 
given to them of taking workmen, even against their will, to * Pollett’s Mss. 
which all mayors, &e. were to give assistance. But this power ? Stat. 57 Geo. III. cap. 67. See the Annals. 
could not exist in Pollett’s time. 
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A List or THE WARDENS oF THE Mint. n 
Anno Ricuarp L. Anno Henry III. (continued. ) 


4 and 5. Henry de Cornhill.! 
8. Odo Parvus and others.? 


Jony. 
- Hugh Oisel.? ` 
. Wido de Vou. 
. Hugh Oisel.6 
. Nigel Ruffus and Odo Parvus.é 


D or mR CO 


Hewry III. 
1. Hubert de Burg.” 
6. Ilger the Goldsmith, 
Wirecestre, Terricus de Chaniurt.® 
8. Alexander de Dorsete and Henry de St. Alban’s.® 
13. Richard Reinger. London and Canterbury. 
27. Otto Fitz William.” 
29. William Hardel]l. London and Canterbury.” 
31. Walter de Flemeng.® l 
82. William Hardell. London and Canterbury." 
Walter de More.” l 
85. J. Silvestre.” 
36.. J. de Somercote.” 
42. William the King’s Goldsmith. Landon and Canterbury.'® 
50—54. B. de Castell and Richard de Geoffrey, 


1 Madox, Hist. Exch. II. 133 and 189. In the third year 
he accounted for the profits of the Cambium of all England, ex- 
cept Winchester. The profit for one year appears to have been 4002 

2 Madox, I. 280. 

3 Madox. IT. 133. 

4 Id. ibid. 

6 Id. 1, 283. 
stig profits of the Cambium; it is therefore to be presumed that 
they were Custodes. 

‘7 Pat. 1 H. III. m. 38. In this year the Mayor, &c. of 
London, were ccmmanded to deliver to him the custody of the 
Mint and Exchange in London, 

8 Memor. 6 H. III. Rot, 3. dors. 

9 Madox, I. 389. 

10.Td. IT. 188. i 

1! Snelling’s MS. List of Given of the Mint, penes Auct. 

1? Madox, II. 134. In other places of Madox’s work it 
appears that Hardell, and some of those which follow him, were 
Custodes Cunei. See the List. 

13 Snelling’s MS. List. 

Hu Cl. 32 H. III. m. 16. 

15 Snelling’s MS. List. 

16 Madox, II. 205. 

17 Anecdotes of Painting, I, 21. note. 

18€ Madox,. II. 89. 

19 From July 1, 40th, to November 16, 54th. 
Record Office at the Tower. 

% Pat. 54 H. III. m. 11. 

31 Mise. Rell in Record Office at the Tower. 


5 Id. ibid. 


‘Mise. Roll in 


Radulfus de F rowik, Elias de | 


Odo, Oisel, Vou, and Ruffus, accounted for ` 


54. Bartholomew de Castello ; _ alone from 16 November in 
this year.” 
55, Idem.” 
56. Idem.” 
Epwarp I. 
1. Bartholomew de Castello. London and Canterbury.™ 
7. Idem.* He died in this year, and was succeeded by 
Gregory de Rokesle and Rolandino de Podio.* 
9. Andrew Spersolte and Jacob Donat. Dublin.” 
10. Gregory de Rokesley.* 
14, John de Paturco.” 


19. Gregory de Rokesle. Canterbury. 


' 20, 21. 22. 23. William de Wymondham. Canterbury. _ 


24. Id. London and Canterbury.” 
25. William de Wymondham. Canterbury.® 
P. de Leycestre. London.” . 
26. Id.” 
William de Wymondham. Canterbury.” 
27. 28. 29. William Wymondham. Custos Cambii & Cune- 
orum Lond. & Cant.” 
30. John de Sandale.* 
33. John de Sandale. Custos Cambiorum London’, Cantuar’, 
Bristoll, Cestr’, Novicastri super Tynam, Kyngeston 
super Hull, Ebor’ & Exon’. 


2 Mise. Roll in Record Office at the Tower. 
_% Madox, Hist. Exch. II. 207. 

21 Madox, Hist. Exch, II. 207.- 

23 Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. 

8 Snelling’s MS. List. 

27 Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. 

7 Cl 10 E. I. m. 2. 

2 Snelling’s MS. List. 

2 Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. 

a1 Jd. 

32 Id. Wymondham was Warden of Canterbury alone until 
the death of Rokesle in this year, In the second year of the 
next reign the heirs of Rokesle petitioned that they might be 
released from a distress which was levied upon them as his repre- 
sentatives. It seems that Rokesle had lent 10002. to the King, 
and that he had a grant, by Letters Patent, dated May 30, 
18 E. I. of a power to repay himself from the profits of the Mint, 
out of monies then in his hands, or which might subsequent:y be 
in his possession. The distress, I presume, was levied for the 
profits of the Mint, which appeared to be in his hands at the time 
of his death. The petition was granted. Rolls.of Parl. I. 275. 

33 Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. 

a^i Id. 

% Register Kempe, Harl. Mss. No. 645. folio 154 b. . 

38 Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. ` 

3- Jd. j 

38 CI, 30 E. I. m. 6. Warden of the Mint at London. 

39 Bundle in the Tower unclassed. He is there called late 
Warden. 
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” Anno Epwarp I. (continued. ) 

John de Everdon, Custos Cambii & Cuneorum.' - 

Gregorius de Coket & Orlandinus de Podio. Custodes 
_ Cambii & Monete.? . 


Epwarp IT. 


1. John de Everdon. Custos Cambii & Cuneorum.® 

5. 7. John de Lincoln.‘ 

7. Peter de la Posterle. Bourdeaux.® 

B. John de Lincoln. London and Canterbury.® 

W. Trente. 
9. 10. 11, 12. Augustine.le Walleys. 
terbury.® 

12. William de Stowe, Sacrist. St. Edmundsbury.® 
13. 14. Augustine le Walleys. Canterbury.” 
14. 15. William de Hausted.!! 
15. 17, Robert de Haselshaw. 


London and Can- 


Custos Cambii & Mcnete.? 


Enwarp III. 


land 2. Walter Turk. Custos Cambii & Monete., London 
and Canterbury. 
1. John Bonguidy. Bourdeaux. . See the 5th year. 
3 and 4, John de Flete. 
Jan, 18, when he resigned to John de Wyncesore." 
5. John Bonguidy of Lucca. Bourdeaux.” 
1). John de Wyndesore. London and Canterbury.” 
13. John de Flete.” He continued until the 
18. when he is spoken of as the late warden.” 
14. Gerald de Podio. Bourdeaux.” 
19—22. William de Wakefeld.” 
22 [about] James de James. St. Sever in Gascony.” 


! Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. 

2 Lib, Rub. Scaccarii. The date does not appear. 
3 Mint Accounts in ithe Exchequer. 

4 Id, l 
5 Rot. Vasc. 7 E. IL. m. 12. . i 
€ Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. In this year he was 
_ committed to the Marshall for money due to the King upon his 
‘account. Madox, II. 241. 

7 Madox, IT. 90. 

8 Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. 

§ Madox, I. 292. 

10 Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. 

n Td, 

12 Td. 

13 Td, His Patent dated February 3,-.in the first year. 

14 Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. : 

15 Rot. Vasc. 5 E. IIJ. m. 1. His first appointment was in 
the first year of this reign, for five years; but he was now 
appointed during his good behaviour. 

16 Rolls of Parliament, II. 448. 

7 Rymer, V. 104. 

18 Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. 

19 Rot, Vasc. 14.E. III. m. 4. 

2 Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. 

4 Rolls of Parliament, IL a He si also Assayer, 


VOL, f. 


London and Canterbury until . 


_ 14, Andrew Neuport. 


Anno Epwarp III. continued.) 


23. John de Horton.” 
23, 24. Robert de Mildenhale. London and Caines 
25. 26. Idem. Custos Cambii.& Cuneorum.™ 
27—34. William de Rockewell. London and Canterbury. 
28. William Hunter. York.” 
William Borreu. Bourdeaux.”” 
31. Peter Vernhes. Of Mint of gold in Bourdeaux.™ 
a2. Peter de la Grote. Aquen.” 
34—44. John de Thorp, clerk. 
37. 38. William de Speigne and Philip de Neueton. Calais.*! 
49. 50. Richard Lyons to the 24th of July.” 
50. Thomas Hervy.® 
William Byremyn. Calais.’ 


Ricwarp II, 


1—11. John Gurmonchester.* 
1. Thomas Hervy.® 
11—14. Guy Roncliff, clerk.” 
16—20. Andrew Neuport.* 


Henry IV. 


1, 2. Robert Hethcote. Custos Monete.” 
3. 5. Id. Custos Cambii & Cunagiorum.® 
5. Lodowick Reconche. Custos Monete & Cunagiorum." 
13. 14. Henry Somer. Custos Cambii & Monete.” 
Custos Monete.* 


‘Henry V. 


1—10. Henry Somer.# 


7. John Boindon and Robert Deboynaire. Rouen.‘ 


22 Mint Accounts in the Exchequer from Michaelmas anno 23 
to June 2, following. 

3 Td. 

4 Td. 

3 Jd. 

2% Id. 

7 Rot. Fasc. 28 E. III. m. 12, 

2 Id. 31 E, III. m. 8. 

2 Id. 32 E. III. m. 12. 

3% Mint Accounts in the Exchequer.’ 

3 Id. 

32 Id. 

2 Id. 

% Rot. Franc. 50 E. III. m. 7. 

3 Pat. 1 R. II. pt. 1. m. 13. and Mint enunt in the 
Exchequer. 

% Pat. 1 R. JI. pt. 1. m. 29. 

3 Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. 

38 Id, 

w; Td. 

40 Td. 

4 Id. Jan. 24, 1404. 

2 Id. Nov. 29, 1412. 

43 Td. 

“4 Td. June 15, 1413. 5 Rymer, IX. 847. 
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Anno Henry Ve 
8, Colin-Barva. Saint Lo.! 
8. John Basin. Eausse.? - 


(continued. ) 


Henry VI. 
1—13. Henry Somer.? 
1, Thomas Haxey. York.* 
9. Richard Bokeland. Calais." 
18—24. John Somerseth. Custos Cambii & Monete, & 
Cunagiorum.® . 
25. John Langton and Walter Aumener. 
25—27.. John Lematon. 
Cunagiorum.® 
25. Richard Vernon and Walter Aumener. 
28—30, Thomas Mongomery. 
and Cunagiorum.!° 
31. Thomas Mongomery and John Hynde. 
Cambii and Monete."! 
32—38. Thomas Mongomery.” 


Calais.” ~ 
Custos Cambii, and Monete, and 


Calais.? 
Custos Cambii, and Monete, 


Custodes 


l Epwarp IV. $ 

1, Germayne Linche, Maister and Gardeine of the King’s 
Mints and Money in Ireland.® 

9. John Wode, Arm. Custos Cambii, & Monete, ac Cuna- 
giorum.'4 - 


Epwarp V. 


Ricuarp III. ~ 


Henry VII. 
. 1—16. William Stafford. Custos Cambii, & Monete, & 
Cunagii.® - i - 


OF THE MINT. 


Henry VIII. 
1—7. William Stafford. As in the reign of Henry VIL.16 
4. John Coppinger. Custos Cambii & Monete, & Cuna- 
giorum auri & argenti. | 
26. ‘Thomas Pope, with the same title* 
28—35. John Browne.® 


Evwarp VI. 
Puruie anp Mary. 


ELIZABETH. 
2—37. Richard Martin.” — 


James Í. 
1. Sir Thomas Knevytt." 
5. Thomas Lord Knyvet.” 
15, Thomas Lord Knyvet and Edmund Doobleday, Esq.” 
22. Sir William Parkhurst, Knt.% 
23. Henry Tweddy, Esq.” ` a 


Cuartss I. | 

1. Sit Edward Villers and Sir William Parkhurst, Knts.%6 

4. Anthony St. Legar, Custos Cambii and Monete.* 

6. Sir William Parkhurst, 
13, Thomas Bushell, Esq. Aberistwith.” 
18, Sir William Parkhurst, Knt., and Thomas Bushell, Esq. 

Oxford, 
COMMONWEALTH. 


1. John St. Jobn.?! 


CROMWELL. 





1 Rot. Norm, 8 H. V. pt. 1. m. 10. dors, 

2 See the Account of Eausse Mint, 

3 Mint Accounts inthe Exchequer, Dee. 20, 1423. 

4 Pat. pt. 5. m. 12. 

5 Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. 

8 Id. 

7 Rot. Franc. 25 H. VI. m. 20. 

8 Mint Accounts. Patent of Appointment 25 H. VI. 
pt. 2. m. 29. l 

9 Rot. Franc. m. 20. j 

10 Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. On Lematon’s desth in 
1450, but patent not dated till 1452. 

11 Pat. 31 H. VI. pt. 2. m. 20 and 23. 

12 Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. 

- 19 Pat. 1 E IV. pt. 2. m. 25. 
14 Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. 
15 Id. In the Act of Resumption [1487] he is styled Keeper 


of the Exchange and Money within the Tower of London, and of ` 


the Coinage of Gold and Silver there and elsewhere within the 
Realm of England. [Rolls of Parliament, VI. 380.] 
16 Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. Warton’s History of 
Sir T. Pope, Appendix, No. 3. nS 
` 17 Warton, ubi supra. Coppinger resigned in favour of Pope, 
Id. p. 9, 


18 Warton, Appendix, No. 3. Nov. 13, 1535. He quitted 
the office within eight years from this date, but the exact time is 
not. known. os 

2 Browne’s Patent of Appointment was dated Dee. 23, 
28 H.YIIL Harl. Mss. No. 698. folio 35; and his account from 
Michaelmas 35 to March 31 following, is at folio 43, Warton 
says, that Browne resigned, and had an annuity of 182 6s: 8d. by 
Writ of Privy Seal, May 24, 36 H. VIII. Appendix, p. 274. 

-2 Harl. Mss. No, 698, and Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. 

#1 Indenture. Lansdown Mss. No. 746. 

2 Malynes, Lex Mercatoria, part ii. chap. 2. 

3 Rymer, XVII. 19. . 

” Snelling’s Medals, plate xviii. No. 5. But qu. whether the 
date be not incorrect ? 

B Pollett’s Mss. 

2% Rymer, XVIII. 6. 

7 Id. XIX, 38. 

3 Id. XIX. 28. 

2 Id. XX. 162. 

Folkes’ Table of English Silver Coins, p, 85. He says they 
began to coin at Oxford in this year, under the direction of Park- 


8 


hurst and Bushell; but he does not state their title, or titles, ' 


of office. , 
3 Commons Journals, 1649. 
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Wintram anb Mary. 
4—7. Benjamin Overton.’ 
9. Mr. Isaac Newton." 


Cuarzes II. 


1. Sir Philip Lloyd.t 
11. Sir Anthony St. Leger.’ 


12—14, Sir William Parkhurst, Sir Anthony St. Leger.’ l ANNE. 
23. Sir John Stanley, Bart.” 

se Sir Anthony St. Leger.‘ T. Craven Peyton.1? 

26. Georee I. 
30.: . 2—5. Sir Robert Sandford.'4 


Sir John Buckworth. 
a l Char. Duncombe. \ 
oe James Hoare.5 . 
35. Sir Thomas Wharton. 


8, William Thompson.'5 

11. Walter Carey." 

“8. Sir Andrew Fountaine.” __ 
Gerora IT, 


Philip Wharton.® 
James Faulkenor or Faleonar. Edinburgh.’ 


James II. 


2, Sir Philip Wharion.® 
3. Idem and Sir Thomas Wharton.’ 


1—26. Sir Andrew Fountaine.'8 
26. Richard Herbert.” 
Georce III. 
6. William Whitmore.” 
11. Robert Piggott. 
<8. Sir Walter James, Bart.” 


This office was abolished by act 57 George IIL, after the termination a the existing interest. ` Sir 


Walter James deceased 1 in 1829. 





OF THE DUTIES OF THE MASTER OF THE MINT DISTINCT FROM THE OTHER OFFICERS.* 


Swat receive gold and silver after their value. 


If the value be disputable, the king’s Assay Maszer shall try it in the presence of the Warden, 
Master, and Comptroller; and the Master shall stand to his report. 





? Snelling’s MS. List of Officers. 

2- Jd; 

3 Vertue’s Works of Simon, p. 83, and Folkes’ Table, p. 104. 

* Snelling’s MS. List. 

5 Id. 

eid: 

7 Cardonnel, Num, Scot. p. 117, and Preface, i 22. 

8 Snelling’s MS. List. 

$Id. In another MS, Snelling says, I find Wynne in 1685, 
and Sire Philip Lloyd in 1686; and therefore it is probable that 
the Whartons were laid aside the beginning of James II. 

18 History of Grantham, quoted in Gent. Mag. vol. Ixxvi, 
p. 582. He was made one of the Commissioners of the Customs 
in this year, and was succeeded as Warden by Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) Isaac Newton. 

1 Snelling’s MS. List. General Dictionary, VII. 791. In 
1699, he was made Master of the Mint. 

12 Snelling’s MS. List. 

13 He was appointed on the ist of May, Keeper of the Change 


and Money within the Tower of London, and Keeper of the | 


Coinage of Gold and Silver within the said Tower, and elsewhere 
in England, in the same manner as the said offices were granted 
by her Majesty to Sir John Stanley, Bart. whose Patent was by 
this Grant determined. Malcolm’s Londinium Redivivum, vol. iv. 
_ p. 626. Snelling’s MS. List. 

~ H Snelling’s MS. List. 
9 di 

16 Td, 


7 Anecdctes of Bowyer, p. 111.. 

t8 He held the office until his death in this year. Jd. Ibid. 

8 Snelling’s MS, List. 

2 Id. 

“Id. 

2 Twenty-fourth Report of the Select Committee on Finance, 
1798, Supplement (B). 

` * He coins by virtue of an indenture between the king and 
him, in which the different sorts of money, their weight and fine- 
ness, are specined. 

One part of the indenture was used to be kept in the Exche- 
quer, as appears from the following entry on the clause rolls: 
“Indenture between the king and Antony Bache, Merchant de 
Gene, and Nicholas Choue, masters and workers in the Mint in 


.the Tower of London. 


“Mem. On April 14 in the present year, David de Wolloure, 
Keeper of the Rolls, delivered another part of this indenture, 
urder the seals of the aforesaid Antony and Nicholas, to William 
de Stowe, Chancellor of the Exchequer, William de Brockelesby, 
onz of the barons, and Nicholas de Holme, remembrancer, to be 
kest, as is the custom.” [Cl 24 E. ILI. pt. l. m. 16. dors.] 
Sometimes, however, a commission was issued for making the 
monies: asin 3 E. VI. when one was directed to Sir Edmond 
Peckham, High Treasurer, Sir Martin Bowes, Knt. one of the 
under-treasurers, Sir John Godsalve, Knt. Comptroller, William 
Billingesley, and Thomas Stanley, assay masters, and John 
Germin, Provost of the moneyers, and to all other workmen. 
Lansdown Mss. No. 745, 
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Shall bring all gold and silver which he receives by virtue of his office to be ened, except medals" 


and healing pieces. 


Shall receive bullion by weight, and deliver it out to the importers by the same weight 
Shall receive whatever is nigh to standard ; and the expense of refining shall be borne out of the 


revenue. 
Shall give bills for the bullion he receives. | 


If the money on the trial of the pix be found good, he shall be quit, and discharged by letters patent, 


without fee. 


If it be found without the remedy, he is finable at the king’ s will. 


Shall deliver the gold and silver to the moneyers in clean pieces, who are to make good all deficiencies, 
and then he to pay these their wages. 

Shall receive for the coinage of gold per pound weight, six shillings and sixpence, and of silver per 
pound weight one shilling and four-pence halfpenny. 

Shall coin five sorts of money of gold; viz. quarter guinea, half guinea, guinea, double guinea, and five- 
guinea pieces, of the standard of 22 carats fine, and 2 carats allay. In weight after the rate of 44 guineas 
and a half to the pound weight troy; and in value 462. 14s. 6d, 

_ Is not obliged to coin the quarter guineas, unless required by the king, or the treasury.?. 

- Contracts to make eight sorts of silver money ; viz. pieces of one penny, two pence, three pence, four 
pence, six pence, one shilling, half a crown, and a crown, of the standard of 11 ounces 2 pennyweights, 
fine silver, and 18 pennyweights allay. Every pound weight troy to be in value Sl. Qs. 

Is allowed for remedy one. sixth part of a carat on the pound weight troy in weight, or fineness, or in 
both, on gold moneys coined too strong or too feeble. 

Shali, at his own cost, recoin gold monies coined too strong or feie more than the remedy. 

Half a grain in weight on every four quarter guineas is allowed to him as a further remedy. 

He may put a privy mark on the edges or flat sides of gold and silver monies, and change it as he 
pleases,4 

Shall pay the moneyers, for coining, waste, and charges, by the mill and press, three shillings; by the 
pound weight, for gold. 

Shall pay them for making the gold pieces round before they are sized, and for marking the edges 
with letters and grainings; and for all tools, instruments, and engines, such allowances as shall be directed 
by the treasury, not exceeding sixpence the pound weight. 

Shall pay them for coining silver eight pence the pound weight; and for making the pieces round not 
more than three halfpence the pound weight. 

Shall pay them one penny more on the pound weight, in consideration of their performing their work 
well, and making eighteen ounces in every hundred pound weight into small monies; viz. pennies half an 
_ounce; two pence three ounces; three pence six ounces; groats eight ounces and an half; and for 


returning but -é in scissell of the gold and silver delivered to them in clean ingots: under the inspection of 


1 Tt seems that the Master sometimes took an undue advan- 
tage of the remedy, for in an indenture of the 20th E. III. he is 
reminded that the remedy was not granted that the money should 
be made more feeble, but that the Masters should work truly. 
[Claus. 30 E. III. pt. 1. m. 25, dors. ] 

2 That is, I presume, because those pieces were not particu- 
larized in the indenture under which he then coined; ‘for this 
clause, and also those respecting the gold and silver monies, must 
be considered in reference to the time when Pollett wrote. At 
present the seven-shilling pieces must be added to the denomina- 
tions of the gold, and the quarter-guineas withdrawn. 

[Seven-shilling peices also withdrawn from circulation on the 
change of the sovereign for the guinea in 1815.] 


3 Pollett mentions only the gold money, but I presume that 
the master is obliged to recoin the silver money also, if it should 
be inaccurately made. 


4 This he was absolutely required to do by the indenture of 
the Sth year of Edward IV. which says, “and the same maist? be 
holden at his pe’ll of the same to make a p'vee marke in all the 
moneys which he shall make as well of gold as of sylver, so that 
avother time if it nede he may knowe and wite which monies of 
gold and sylver amonge other of the same moneys been of his 
workying, and which not.” Archeologia, vol. xv. p. 17}. This 
also forms an article of the master's duty in the indenture of the 
14th year of Elizabeth. Hari. Ass, 698. 
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If they are satisfied that 


the moneyers have go done, then that sum to be allowed to the master in his account. 
He covenants to bring in supplies of gold and silver, and to deliver monies according to the acts of ` 
parliament; and likewise to bear the waste and charges of coining by the mill and press. 
‘He shall receive the coinage money to defray the expenses, and encourage the coinage; and lock it 
up, under the warden’s, his own, and the comptrollers keys. 
He shall.pay to the warden, for salaries, 14707. per annum, 
` He shall pay 527. per annum towards the diet of the officers, so long as the king shall allow the same- 


sum to be paid by the warden. 


He is authorized to repay the warden what he disburses. 
He shall account yearly before the auditors, &c. and be acquitted without fee. 


Shall yearly retain 12557. for salaries. 


The security he gives is 20,0007.: and he takes an oath to perform covenants.! 
He shall have full allowance of his disbursements in his accounts before the auditors; and shall receive 


his salary, &c.? 


[In former times he had authority to take as many gravers of the irons, and other workmen, at the 
king’s cost, as he should think necessary; and all mayors, bailiffs, &c. were commanded, by the king, to 


assist him in taking such gravers, &c.3] 


(He might then make a delivery of the coins to the merchant, once or twice in a week, or oftener if he 


thought fit.*] 


fie the reign of Elizabeth he engaged to have of his own coin and money two thousand on in 
stock, for the readier payment of those who should bring bullion to be sold, in order to encourage the 


bringing it to the mint.5] 


He is bound to make the gold monies agreeable to the trial-piece of the fourth year of James II.; 
and the silver according to that of the first of George II. 


MASTER, WARDEN, AND COMPTROLLER. 
[See Warven, } 


MASTER, COMPTROLLER, AND ASSAY MASTER. 


They, or any two of them, whereof the master to be one, to avow the officers’ fees, wages, diet, 
charges, expense of repairs of houses and offices, in the warden’s account. ' 
By the indenture the king confirms to the master all buildings, &c. profits, privileges, &c. belonging 


to the office.6 


In the report of the select committee appointed to consider public offices [1810], this i is stated to be 
one which requires little or no attendance, though it is of occasional responsibility; that it does not come 
under the description of sinecure offices, or offices executed entirely, -or principally, by deputy ; that it is 

not held, either by patent, or by custom, for life; nor given as the reward of public services. 


1 The security given by Lord Hastings in the eighth year of 
Edward IV. was his bodily oath in the King’s Chancery, binding 
himself, his heirs, and executors; and besides this he found eight 
borowes (or bondsmen) in one hundred pounds each. dame 


Archaologia, vol. xv. p. i77. 


2 His salary is confirmed by the Indenture, and is 5002},. ` 


payable out of several (recited) acts of parliament, or, in default, 
out of the king’s seignorage for coinage, or some other of his 
majesty's revenues. [Pollett’s Abstract of the indenture in force 
‘between the king and Mr. Conduitt, in 1744]. But in this 
statement there must be some error, as the seignorage was 
abolished by statute 18 Charles II. chap. y. 


From Mr Chancellor Montague’s letter to Sir Isane Newton, 
it appears that in 1695 the salary was about 600. [ Gent. Mag. 
Ixxvi. 532]; but by statute 89 George III. chap. xciv. it was 
limited to 30002 per annum in lieu of salary and fees, the latter 
of which amounted to a large sum upon every considerable 
coinage. 


3 Indenture 8 E. IV. Arehæologia, vol. xv. p. 172. 
4 Ibid. p. 174. 

5 Indenture 14 Eliz. Harl. Mss. 698. 

§ Pollett s Mss. 
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A LIST OF THE MASTERS OF THE MINT. 


-~ 


Anno . Henry I, 


' Godwin Socche, Winchester.' 


Epwarp I. 


3. Gregory Rokesley.? 
8. William de Turnemire, of Marseilles.2 . 
Richard de Lothebury, St. Edmundsbury.* 
© 9, Alexander Norman de Luie, Dublin.* 
9 or 10. Gregory de Rokesley.® 
13. William de Turnemire, in Gascony.? 
14. John de Caturco and Gerald Mauhan, London and Can- 
terbury.® 
15. John de Caturco, Magister Monete in Camb.’ Lond =~ 
25—28. John Porcher, Magister Monete Cambii.!® ` 
25 to 12 Edw. II. Roger de Rede, St. Edmundsbury.” 
28. Alexander Norman de Luyke, Dublin.” 
Hubert Elion, William de Turnemire, and his brother, 


Epvwarp II. 


2. John te Puntoyse.4 
6. John de Pontoyse and Lapine Roger, London and Can- 
terbury.!5 
8. Lapine Roger.'6 
10—12. Giles de Hertesburgh and Terric de Lose, London 
and Canterbury.?7 
12 from 25 Edw. I. Roger de Rede, St. Edmundsbury.* 
12. Alan de Cove, St. Edmundsbury. 





! British Topography, vol. i. p. 389. 

2 Stow. He was mayor of London in this year. 

3 Lib. Rub. Scaccarii, folio 247. In Stow’s Survey, Ioen 
appears as Master of the Mint under this year. 

i 4 Reg. Kempe, Harl. Mss. 645, folio 116, b. He aed 

until 25 Edw. I. 

> Mint Accounts in the Exchequer, and Simon’s Irish Coins, 
pP 15. 

§ Madox, i. 291. 

7 Rot. Vase. 13 Edw. I. m. 2. 

8 Madox, ii. 90. 

° Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. 

10 Td. and Lib. Rub. Scacc. folio 259. 

il North's Answer to Clarke, p. 13. 

12 Lib Rub. Scacc. fol. 259. In a clause roll of the 30th 
year of Edward I. the king styles him Alexander Norman de 
Luca, Monetar’ nr’ Hib’n’, m. 6. 

13 Idem. List without date, fol. 245. 

u Mador, 11.90. He succeeded John le Porcher. 

18 Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. 

16 Yd. In the next year Stephen Week was his locum tenens 
at Canterbury. 

17 Mint Accounts inthe Exchequer. On the resignation, as 
it should seem, of Lapine Roger, Baldewyn de Afflynham was 
their locum tenens. 


Anno Enwarp II. (continued.) 


Giles de Hertesburgh, Canterbury.” 
12—-17. Lapine Roger, Magister Monete monetand. in Cam- 
biis.London’ and Cant.”! 
13. Hugh de Houton, St. Edmundsbury,” Rid 


Epwaee ITI. 


1. Roger Rykeman, London and Canterbury. 
17. George Kirkyn and Lotto Nicholyn, of Florence. 
Henry Brisele.” 
Hugh Martyn, Bourdeaux and Aquen.” 
18, 19, 28. Percival de Porche de Luca.” 
18. Luke Nicholyn.”8 
Walter de Dunflower.” 
20. George Kirkyn and Lotto Nicholyn.” 
21 and 22. Bertrand de Polirac, Meistre du Coigne, and de 
Monoies de la Duchee de Guien,” 
Luke Nicholyn and George Clerkyn.™ 
23. John Lotte Nicole Donato du Chastell de Florence and 
Socii Sui.” 
24. Anthony Bache of Geneva and Nicholas Choue.” 
Henry de Brusele.*s 
25 and 26. Henry de Brusele and John de Cicestre.% 
27 and 28, Henry de Brusele, London and Canterbury.” 
28. Henry de Brusely, York.” 
30. John Donative, of the Castle of Florence, and Philip John 
Denier. 


18 North's Answer to Clarke, p. 13. 

19 Reg. Werketone, folio 11, b. Harl. Mss. No. 638. 

2 Mint Accounts in the zepeanens 

2 Yd, 

2 Reg. Kempe. fol. 117. Harl. Mss. No. 645. 

3 Madox’s Mss. vol. lxix. p. 107. He succeeded Lapine 
Roger. 

4 Cl. 17 Edw. III. pt. 2. m, 4. dors. 

% CI, 17 Edw. HI m. 15. dors. 

% Rot, Vasc. 17 Edw. III. m. 14. 

7 Cl 18 E. III. ptl. m. 4. Ci 18 E. III. m., m dors. 
Rolis of Parliament, ii. 452. 

% Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. 
Lowndes. 

3 Cl. 20 E. TIL pt. 2. m, 22, 

3 R. Parl. ii. 208. 

32 Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. 

2 Id. 

H Id. and Ci, 24 E. TII. pt. 1. m. 16. dors. 

33 Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. 

3% Pat. 25 E. III. pt. 2. m. 13. dors.; and Cl. m. 15; and 
Mint Accounts. = 

3 Mint Accounts. 

ges (30 j 
2 Indenture, Lan&down Mss. No. 745. 


B 


t 


be | 
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Anno Epwarp III. (continued). 


34. Peter Bataile, Rochelle. 
35. G. de Barde.? 
36. Robert de Porch. 
37. Idem. 
Guater de Barde.® 
Henry de Brussele, Calais.§ 
38. G. de Barde, Calais.” 
39. Thomas Kyng, Calais.® 
40. John Chichester.9 
40. 41. 43. Gautron de Barde, Calzis.'° 
44, Gauter, or Gawtron de Bard. 
45, 46, 48. Bardet de Malepilys.-? 
49, 50. Galtron’ de Bard.® 


~Ricuarp IT. 


1—14. Gautron de Bardes." 
18. Nicholas Malakin, a Florentina.” 
John Wildeman.: 
19. Nicholas Malakine.” 
19, 20, 21. Geoffrey Mullekyn."* 


Henry IFY. 


3. Walter Merwe, Magister Monate Lond.'= 
4, Idem, Magister Monetarum.” 


Anno - Henry IV. (conttued). 


14. Richard Garner.” 
Lodowic John.” A 
Henry V. 


1 and 2. Lodewick, or Lowys, John, London and Calais” 
5. Conrad Melwer, Duchy of Normandy.” 

5—7. John Lowys, or Lodowiec John.” 

8. John Marceur, St. Lo. 

9. Bartholomew Goldbeter.” 


Henry VI. 


i—11. Bartholomew Goldbeter, London, York, Bristol, and 
Calais.” 
4, Robert Manfeld.*. 


-10 and 11. William Russe, London, Calais, Bristol, and York.” 


13—24, John Paddesley, of the same places.” 

24—38. Robert Manfeld, London and Calais.” 

37—49. Sir Richard Tonstall, Knt.® 

39. Robert Bishop of Ross, London, the Realm of England, 
and Calais.” 


Germayne Lynch, Ireland.” 


Epwarp LY. 


1—16. William Lord Hastings, London and Calais, 
1—13. Germayne Linche, Ireland.’ 





1 Rot. Kales, 34 E. III. pt. l. ru 6. 

2 Snelling’s MS. List. 

3 Mint Accounts in the Exchecuer. 

+ Id. 

5 Id. ; 

6 Mint Accounts. In Rot. Franc. 37 E. IL n. Io his 
name is written Brisele. 

7 Mint Accounts. 

8 Rot. Franc. 89 E. TII. m, 9. 

s Cl. 40 E. IIL pt. 1. m. 12, 

10 Mint Accounts, and Rot. Srane. 40 E. IL. m. 4. 

u Mint Aecounts. 

12 Lowndes, Cl. 45 E, III. m. 27. dors.s Snellings MS. 
List; and Cl. 46 E. III. m. 18. deos. 

-13 Mint Accounts, 

H Pat. 1 R. II. pt. 1. m. 3]. Rolls of Farliament, ii. 392, 
and Mint Accounts. Snelling’s MS. List hae John Wildman as 
Master, 1 R. If.; but I know nct en what awority. 

15 Lowndes. 

36 Claus. 18 R. II. m. 25. 

7 Bre. Reg 18 and 19 R.II. 

18 Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. 

19 Td, Claus. 3 H. IV. pt. 2. dors, 

2 Mint Accounts. 

at Id; 

2 Td. 

2 Ind. Cl. 1 H. V. m. 35. dors. Snellizg’s MS. List, 

24 Rot. Norm. 5 H. V. m. Ñ. 

5 Mint Accounts. His name is writter both ways in the 
same account. . a ` 


* ” 


7° Rot. Norm. 8 H. V. pt. 1. m. 10. dors. 

77 Claus. 9 H.V. m. 2. dors. 

78 Cl. I H. VI. m. 13. dors, Pat. 4 H. VI. pt. 2. m. 16. 
Mnt Accounts in the Exchequer. Pat. 7 H. VI, pt. 1. m. 18. 
Acquietane. p’ Execut. Barth'i Goldbeter M’ri Monet’. R. post 
Assaya inde fact’. Pat. 11 H. VI. pt. 1. m. 11. He is some- 
times called Gartholomew Seman Goldbeter. 

2 Lowndes,-and Snelling’s MS. List. 

2 Pat. 19 H. VI. pt. 1. m. 29; and 11 H. V1. pt. 1. m. 9. 

‘t Mint Accounts, and Cl. 12 H. VI. m. 4, dors. 

32 Mint Accounts. i 

3 CL 37 H.VI. m. 11. dors.; and Cl. 49. H.VI. m. 4 dors. 

* Pat. 39 H. Vi.m. 16. He was Bishop of Rossin Ireland, 


which see is now annexed to Cork. 


3 Pat. 39 H. VI. m. 7. , 

3 Pat, 4 E. IV. pt. 2. m, 16. Mint Accounts. Pat. 11 E. 
IV. pt 2.. m. 3. Pat. 16 E. IV. pt. m. 3. Of the King’s 
peculiar munificence the same year [ù e. 1 E. IV.] he had a grant 
of the office cf Master of his Mint in the Tower of London, and 
Town of Calais, for twelve years. [Dugdale’s Baronage, vol, i. 
p- 580]. From an Indenture of 4th E. IV. it appears that Lord 
Hastings was also Keeper of all manner of the King’s Eschaunges 
and Outchauages in the Tower of London, Realm of England. 
Territory of Ireland, and Town of Calais. [Pat. 4 E. IV. pt. 2. 
m. 16]. Another Indenture, of the eighth year of E. IV. was 
communicated by Taylor Combe, Esq. to the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, and was printed in the xvth volume of the Archxologia, 


_ p. 164. 


7 Pat. 1 E. IV. pt. 2, m,25. Simon's Irish Coins, p.27. and 
Appendix, No. xiii. 
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OF THE MINT. 


Anno 


19. Hugh Brice.’ 
22. Bartholomew Reed.? 


Epwar8 LV. (continued), 


Thomas: Galmole, Master and Worker of the Money of | 


Silver in Develyn and Waterford.” 


Epwarp V. 


Ricuarp III. 
1, Robert Brackenbury.* 


Henry VII, 


1—5. Giles Lord Dawbeney, Knt., and Bartholamew Rede, 
Goldsmith.é 

1, Robert Bowley, Maister of the Cunage and Mynt, within 

a the Cities of Dyvelyn and Waterford.’ 


8. John Shaa and Bartholomew Reed.’ 
9. Robert Fenrother and Bartholomew Reed.§ ` 
10—13. John Shaa and Bartholomew Rede, Operarii Monete.’ 


Henry VIII. 


1—10. William Blount, Lord Mountjoy." 
15. William Wright, York.” 
18. Ralph Rowlet, and Martin Bowes." 
22. William Blount, Lord Mountjoy.” 
25. William Tillesworth, Archbishop’s Mint, Canterbury." 
34. Sir Martin Bowes, and Ralphe Rowlett.” 
35. Sir Martin Bowes.'® 


Anno Henry VII, (continued). l . 


86. Sir Martin Bowes, Knt., Stephen.Vaughan, and Thomas 
Knight, Esquires, Under-treasurers ; Robert Brook, 
Comptroller; John York, William Billingsley, Wil- 
liam Knight, and Thomas Stanley, Assay Masters.” 

Nicholas Tyery,'® i 


Epwarp VI. 


1. Jobn York, and others, Southwark. á 
William Tilsworth, Canterbury. 
Sir Martin Bowes, Tower.” 
2. George Gale, York. 
John York, Southwark., 
William Tilsworth, Canterbury.” 
3, 4, and 5, Sir Edmund Peckham, and others.” 
Sir William Sharrington, Durham House.” 
4—6. Martyn Pirri, Dublin. 
5. York and Throgmorton. 
6. George Gale, John Winde, Richard Lee, York.” 


Puinie ann Mary. 


1. Thomas Egerton.” 


ELIZABETH., 


2. Sir Thomas Stanley and others.” 
14—19. John Lonison.* 
15. Thomas Stanley.” 
23, Sir Richard Martin.” 





1 Rymer, xii. 96. Brice was Deputy to Lord Hastings [ Pat. 
9 E. IV. pt. 1. m. 20; and anno 13. pt. I.m. 10.] as he was also 
to Reed [Mint Accounts in the Exchequer]. I therefore suspect 
that he was Master of the Mint of Calais.only. Rymer states, 
above, that Hugh Brice, Alderman of London, Master of the 
Mint, was one of the persons appointed to hold the Conference 
at Maclinia, on the part of the King, upon the 12th of January, 
1279. , 

Caxton, in “ Thymage, or Mirrour of the Worlde,” which he 
printed in 1481, says, that he translated that book at the request, 
desire, cost, and dispense of the honourable and worshipful man 
Hugh Brice, Alderman and Citizen of London, who told him 
that he intended to present it to the Lord Hastings. [ Typogra- 
phical Antiquities. Dibdin'’s Edition, vol. i. pp. 105, 106]. 

2 Lowndes. Mint Accounts. : 
3 MS. No. 116. Antig. Soc. Library. 
4 Lowndes. 


5 Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. Snelling’s MS. List of |. 


Officers. 
6 Rolls of Parliament, VI. 346. 
7 Snelling’s MS. List. 
2 Lowndes, 
9 Mint Accounts. 
10 Td. 


1 Wynne's Mss. in the Library of All Souls College Oxford, ` 


vol. Ixxxi. folio 233, b. Wright was Master of the Archbishop's 
Mint. 


12 MS, Indentures, penés G, Chalmers, Arm. 

13 Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. In this year he appointed 
Hugh Welshe to be his Deputy in the Tower of London, the 
Realm of England, and the town of Calais. 

14 See the account of that Mint, 

Lowndes. 

18 Harl. Mss. No. 698. folio 43. 

. V Indenture, Lansdown Mss. No. 745. These were not 
Masters, but Commissioners. i 

t8 Nicholson, Eng. Hist, Lib. p. 249, no date. 

“9 Lowndes. Lansdown Ms. No. 744, says the same on 36 H. - 
VIIL 

2 Td, 

23 Lowndes. These were Commissioners, like those in the 
36th of Henry VIII. Snelling’s MS. List has Richard Throg- 
morton for these years. 

3 Pennants London, p. 132. 

23 Colton Mss. Otho E. X. folio 186. Edward VI. Journal. 
Burnet’s Reformation, vol ti. Appendiz, p. 47. 

a Journal, p. 32. 

35 Harl. Mss. No. 38, folio 249. 

% Lowndes. 

7 Id. : 

238 Harl. Mss, No. 698, folio 24. 

3 Lansdown Mss. No. 5. 

% Leake, p. 250. 


Lowndes. 


~ 
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Anno Exizasets (continued). 


24, 25. Richard Martip.! 
26—43. Sir Richard Martin, Knt., and Richard Martin his 


son.? - 
James I. a 
` 1—3. Sir Richard Martin, snig and Richırd Martin his 
son,? 
yl: Lord Knevet, and Edward Doubleday.’ 


17—21. Randall Cranfield§ 
a Sir Edward Villiers, Knt.® 

. Sir Edward Villiers, Knt., and Henry Twady, Esq. 7 
7: Sir Edward Villiers, Kat. s 


Go I. 


1—11. Sir Robert Harley. 
11—16. Sir Ralph Freeman.” 
13. Thomas Bushel, Esq., Aberistwith." 
17. Sir Wiliam Parkhurst. aw 
Thomas Bushel, Esq. pOxtora. 
18. Sir Robert Harley. 
22. Henry Slingsby.“ 
John Faulkener, or Falconar, Edinburgh 15 


COMMONWEALTH, 
1—3. Aaron Guerdain.” 


CROMWELL. 


-~ Cuarves IT, 


12. Sir William Parkhurst.” 
12—14. Sir Ralph Freeman, Knt."* 


Sir Thomas Vyner, Robert Vyner, and Daniel Bellingham, : 


Dublin.” 


Rand 


"12 Major Wyvil, York.” j 


CHARLES II. (continued). 


22, 24, 26, 30. Henry Slingsby.” 
30. Thomas Neale.” 
John Faulkener, or Falconar, Edinburgh.” 


James II. - 
1. Thomas Neale.” 
4, John Trinder, Thomas Goddard, William Talbot, William 
Brumfield, Francis Rice, Edward Fox, Dublin. 
Walter Plunket, Limerick.” 


è 


WirLram anp Mary. 


1—10. Thomas Neale.” 
11; Sir Isaac Newton.” 


ANNE. - 


Georee I. 


‘4.12, Sir Isaac Newton.” 
12. John Conduit.” 


George IT. 


1. John Conduit. 
11—18, Honourable Richard Arundell.#! 


' 18. The same.” 


18-30, William Chetwind.® 


Grorcr III. l 
9. Honourable Charles Sloane Cadogan. H 


- 24, Earl of Effingham.” 


29. Earl of Chesterfield.” 
80. Earl of Leicester,” 





1 Harl., Mss. No. 698, folio 23. Lowndes 
2 Lowndes. Indenture, Lansdown Mss. No, 745. 
3 Folkes, p. 66. Lowndes. 
4 Snelling’s MS. List. 
5 Id. Pollett. Leake, p. 279. Rymer, xviii. 6. 
6€ Pollett. 
7 Id. 
8 Id. 
9 Folkes, p. 94. Pollett. 
, 10 Lowndes. 
l 1 Folkes, p. 82. 
~- 12 See the account of the-Oxford Mint. 
13 Snelling’s MS. List. — 
14 Lowndes. 
15 See the explanation of Plate xli. No. IL and the following 
note, e. 
-18 Folkes, p. 95. Violet's Mysteries of Mirt Affairs, p. 172, 
'? Violet’s Appeal to Cæsar, p. 26. 
18 Vertue’s Works of Simon, second edition. p. 83.. 
19 Simon’s Irish Coins, Appendix, Iii. 
3 Snelling’s MS, List, 
“Ad. 
VOL. I.. i 


2 Cardonnel, “Mum. Scot. p. 117, and Pref Bee 22. 
` 33 Lowndes, 
4 Simon's Irish Coins, p. 59. They x were Commissioners for 


coining the Brass Money. 


% Lowndes. Harl. Miscel. viii. 484. 

% Snelling'’s MS. List. General Dictionary. 

% Drake's York, Appendix, p. ciii. 

*8 Pollett, He held this office until his death, on the 20th of 
March, 1726-7. General Dictionary. Upon his death it was ` 
offered to Dr, Clarke, who refused it. Life by Wharton, p. 135. 

*® General Dictionary. 

© Td. Snelling’s MS, List. : 

31 Snelling’s MS. List. Vadlavine’s eee on the Current 
Cain, p. 15., Arundell's Final Account; a January 3.° Lans- . 


down Mss. eo. 704. E 3 


32 Folkes, p. 112%. 

R- Snelling’s MS, List. 
p. 155. 

% Verdict on Trial of the Pix, 1799, and Midea of bees 
year, 

3 Gent, Mag. lxxvii. 533, from Tarona History 3 Gran- 
tham. 


Maitland’s History of N vol, i. 


F 
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Anno ° Grorce Ml. (continued). 
34, Sir George Younge, Bart.' 

39. Lord Hawkesbury.? 

41. Lord Arden? 

42. Right Honourable John Smythe.‘ 

44, Earl Bathurst.* 

45, Lord Charles Spencer.’ 

46. Bragge Bathurst. 

47, Earl Bathurst.’ ° 

52. Earl of Clancarty.® 

54, Right Hon. William Wellesley Pole. 


Georce IV. 


3. Right Hon. Thomas Wallace, (now Lord Waling 
7. Right Hon, Geo. Tierney. 
8. Right Hon. J. C. Harris. 


Winuas IV. 


1. Lord Auckland. 

4, Right Hon. James Abercromby. 

5. Right Hon. Alexander Baring, (now Lord een 
5. Right Hon. Henry Labouchere. 


Derury Masters anno WORKERS. 


Georce III. 


24. James Morrison. 
43. James W. Morrison. 


The Master has his own Assay Master. In the 29th of 
George II. that office was held by Joseph Lucas.? In the 38th 
of George III. by Robert Bingley;® and in the 50th of the 
same reign, the present officer, J. M. Beckwith, received his 
appointment. . 


Or THE Dury or THE COMPTROLLER OF THE MINT 
DISTINCT FROM THE OTHER OFFICERS, 


Shall annually make a Roll of the Gold and Silver molten 
and coined, and deliver it on oath before one of the Barons of 
the Exchequer. . 


COMPTROLLER AND WARDEN. See WARDEN. - 
ComrrRoLLER, Warpen, anD Masser. See WarpeN. 
COMPTROLLER, WARDEN, AND. Assay Master. See WARDEN. 
COMPTROLLER, WARDEN, AND Kine’s Crerx. See WARDEN. 


COMPTROLLER, WARDEN, AND King’s CLERK, anp CLERK oF 
j Pavers. See WArpEN. 


COMPTROLLER, MASTER, AND Assay Master. See Master. yg” 


A List of THE CompTROLLERS OF THE Mint. 


Anno Eowarp II. 


5—15. Roger de Frouwik, or Roger Frowyke, Canterbury." 


`> Epwarp III. 
3 and4. J ohn Ponteyse.” 

23—-28. Richard de Grymmesby, London and Canterbury.' 

28. Henry. de Brusle, York. . 
William Borreu, in Aquitaine.’ 

34, Henry de Brysele, Contr. Monet’ argent in Turr’ Londor.’.! 
Hugh de Wythingham.” 

36 and 37. Gauter de-Bard.'® 

37—43. Eustas de Glaston.” 

44, Gauter de Bard.” 


Ricar II. 


Henry IV. 


2-5. William Fitzhugh, Goldsmith, Contr. Magvi Monete.” 
13. Thomas Drayton, Comptroller and Assayer.” 
14. William Fitzhugh.” l 


. Henry V. 
5—7. William Fitzhugh, Contr. Cambii and Monete.” 


Henry VI. 
1—8. John Derlyngton.* . 
1. Thomas Roderham, Comptroller, Exchanger, and Assayer, 
York.” 
8. John. Tyse” . "e 





1 Verdict in 1799, on Trial of the Pix. 
2 Gent. Mag. lxxvi. 533. 
3 Votes of the House of Commons, Feb. 19, 1801. 
4 Gent. Mag. as above. 
5 From the Public Papers. 
6 Gazette. 
7 Indenture, Angist 16, 1815. 
8 Maitland’s History of London, 1756, vol. i. p. 155. 
9 Report of Select Committee on Finance. 1718. Report xxiv. 
Supplement (B). 
10 Pollett's Ms. 
u Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. 
p18 Td. 
8 Id. 


14 Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. 

15 Rot. Vasc. 28 E. III. m. 12. 

iE Mint Accounts, from April 5 to June 16. 
17 Mint Accounts, from June 17 to Michaelmas following. 
18 Mint Accounts. 

1? Id. 

x Id. 

a1 Id. 

2 Pat. 13 H. IV. pt. 2. m. 27. 

23 Mint Accounts, 

“4 Id. 

43. Id; 

8 Pat. 1 H. VI. pt. 5. m. 12. 

7 Mint Accounts. , 


a 


“Anno * Henry VI. (continued). 


9 and 10. John Hexhem.? 
13—19. Henry Ragley.? 
16. Giles Seyntlowe, Calais.” 
23—28. Thomas Thorpe.4 
23. Giles Seyntlowe, and William Wever, Calas. 
29. Richard Joynour.® | 


N 30—38. Humphrey Hayford, Citizen and Golismith of Lon- . 


don, Contr. Monete and Cunagii.” 


Epwarp IV. 
1, Thomas St, Legier, Comptroller, Campsor, and Assayer.® 


Evwarp V. 
Ricuarp III. 


Henry VIL 


1—3. ‘Nicholas Flynte, Contr. Monete & Cunagii infra 
Turrim. Lond.’ 


Henry VOL 


3—10. Henry Wyott, Miles, Contr. Monete d"i- Regis infra 
' Turrim Lond.; ac Cunagii Auri & Argenti infra 
. Tur’. predict; & alibi infra Regnum Anglie.” 
'33,, Peter Meawtas. 
34—-36. Hugh Egglionbie, Contr. and Assayer.” 
36. Robert Brooke, or Brookes.” 


Epwarp VI. 


3. Sir John Godsalve," 
Robert Recorde, Bristol. 

4. Thomas Fleetwood.!® 
Oliver Dawbeney, Dublin.” 


Parir ‘anp Mary. 
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Anup ) l ELIZABE?H. 
1. Thomas Stanley.is 


‘37. Andrew Palmer.” 


James I. 
2—15. Richa-d Rogers.” 


Cuarres I. 


1. Richard Rogers and William Wood. 
15. Henry Cogan and William Wheeler,. Contrs. Cunagii & 
Monetz.” 


COMMONWEALTH. 
1. Henry Cogan.” 
3. —— Barnardiston.” 


CROMWELL. 


"CHARLES IM. 


13. James Hoare.” 


James IT. 


4, Messrs. Holland, Morgan, Osborn, and Dempsey, 
Dublin.” 


WiLrLIam anp Mary. 


James Hoare.” 


ANNE, 
2. John Ellis. 
10. Edward Phelips.” f 
13. Martin Bladen.” j 
Gròrce I, 


1. Martin Bladen.” 





1 Mint Accounts, 
2 Td. 
3 Rot. Frane. 16 H. VI. m. 7. 
4 Mint Accounts. 
$ Rot, Frane. 23 H. VE, m. 12, 
6 Mint Accounts, 
` 7 Id. 
8 Claus. 1 E. IV. 
"8 Mint Accounts. 
Wid. -; 
11 Sir Julius Cesar’s MS. penəs Autor, 
12 Harl. Mss. No. 698. fol. 3&, 43. 
13 Snelling's MS. List. 
H Jd. 
15 Barrett’s History of Bristol, p. 440. 
16 Snelling’s MS. List. Noble says that he vas Treasurer of 
the Royal Mint in Southwark. 
` Memoirs of Cromwell, vol. ii. p. 349. 
” Cotton Mss. Otho E. X. fol 186s 


18 Pat. 1 Eliz. m. 3. dors. Snelling has in this year, John 
Bul instead of Stanley. 

19 Mint Agcounts in the Exchequer. 

20 Snelling’s MS. List. Rymer, xvii. 19. 

3 Rymer, xviii. 6. 

2 Td. xix. 879. Henry Cogan was appointed to these places, 
in reversion, or. the 6th of September 1627. Rymer, xviii. 988. 

3 Commons Journals. 

”% Snelling’s MS. List. 

25 Id. 

8 Simon's Irish Coins, p. ca They were Comptrollers of 
his mint for the brass money. rk 

7 Snelling’s MS. List ; without date. 

8 Id,- 

ag (if 

39 Biograrhia Dramatica, vol. i. p. 29. 

31 Td. vol.i. p. 29. I know not whether his appointment 
took place in tais reign or in the preceding one. It is dated iti 
1714. 


~ 
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*4 


Georce II. 


2—29. Lord Aylmer.' 
28. John Buller. 


Grorer III. be 


26. John Buller.? | we 
38, John Carthew, Esq? 


By the Indenture of the 55th year, the Deputy, -Comptroller i is to perform the duties of this-office on 
the termination of the present interest, and no deputy be afterwards appointed. 

In 1801, John Tekell Esq, was appointed to the t.fice, which was a by Act 57 Geo. IIL, the 
present od Mr. W. H. Barton, to become principal. . Pa 





OF THE DUTY OF THE KING’S ASSAY MASTER, DISTINCT FROM THE OTHER OFFICERS. 


He shall keep a book of bullion brought into the mint, and also of the pot assay, to be made of some 
ingot to be taken by the warden, comptroller, and assay master, or two of them. 

The master is bound to stand to his report on the trial of gold and silver, in dispute between him ai 
. the importers, being made in the presence of the warden, master, and comptroller.4 

Mr. Pollett has omitted to mention that the coins cannot be issued until their delivery has been 
sanctioned by the king’s assay master; whose office has, in modern times, arisen to the highest 
importance, as the very distant periods to which. the trials of the pix have lately been deferred,’ have left 
him the sole guardian of the purity of many millions of money. The trials which have taken place during 
the present reign all bear ample testimony to the skill and integrity of the assay master, and the accuracy ` 


of the moneyers. 


Assay Master, WARDEN, anp Couptronuen. See WARDEN. 


Assay MasteR, MASTER, AND COMPTROLLER. See Mister.’ 


‘A List oF tHe King’s Assay MASTERS. 


‘Henry III. 
6. Robertus de Grettone and Galfridus de Frowic.® 
' 82, Richard Bonaventure.’ 
Galfridus Rikeward, Canterbury. 
33. Peter Delveday, Winchester.’ 
54. Bartholomew de Castello, Keeper of the Cambium, ap- 
pointed to prove and assay the king's sa a through- 
out the whole kingdom." 





1 True State of England, 1729. Snelling’s MS. List. Mait- 


land's History of London, 1756, vol. i. p. 155. 

2 Snelling’s MS. List. The date of the 28tli Geo. IT. does 
not agree with the preceding; but Maitland gives: Lord Aylmer 
as Comptroller in 1756. J obü Buller, Esq. M.P. for East Looe, 
one of the Lords of the Treasury, and Comptroller of the Mint, 
died on the 26th of July 1786. Gent. Mag. 

3 State of the Nation, Report XXIV. vol. iii. p. 207. 

` 4 See Statute 2 H. VI. chap. xii. 

5 Pollett's MS. | 

ë Madox, Memor. 6 H. ITI. Rot. 3, dors. Madox, in the 
second volume of his History of the Exchequer, p. 87, gives the 
latter of these names Frowe. .The above is taken from an extract 
from the Roll attested by Henry Bromfeild, one of the Second- 


Epwarp I, 


1 and 2. Bartholomew de Brauncestre.! 

3. Gregory Rokesley, Chief Assay Master of all the king’s 
mints throughout England, and Keeper of the king’s 
exchange in London.” 

5. Richard de Bentley, St. Edmundsbury. 

8. John de Rede, St. Edmundsbury.* 

Fache, Mercator, Capital’ Essaiator, Emptor, & 

Ponderator Monete.” 

10. John Guyot.® 





25, Hugh Houton, St. Edmundsbury.” 


28. John de Sandale, also Keeper of the Exchange of Eng- 
land.® 
Boniface Galoani, of Florence.” 


aries, Dec. 14, 1744, for which Iam indebted to the venerable 
historian of Leicestershire. 
7 Madox, II. 88. 
8 Td. ibid. . 
8 North's Remarks on Clarke, p. 15.- 
.10 Pat. 54 H. TIT. m. Il. 
11 Madox, ii. 90. = 
12 Stow's Chronicle - He was then Mayor of London. - 
3 Madox, ii. 90. 
14 Reo. Kempe, Harl. Mss. No 645. folio 117. 
16 Lib. Rub. Scacc. fol. 247. ` 
16 Cl. 10 E. I. m. 2., 
‘7 Reg. Kempe, Harl Mss. 645, folio 117. 
18 Abbrev. Rot. Orig. Scaccarti. 
19 Lib. Rub. Scace. dol. 245. . 


Anno Epwarp II. 
Before 12th year, Laping Roger, Canterbury.' 
14. John de Redgrave, St. Edmundsbury.? 


Epwarp IIT, 
1, J oan de Pointroyse, also Exchanger, Loncon and Can- 
terbury.? 
6. Arnald Delascapoins.* 
ŅI— 16, Geoffrey de Thoresby, Canterbury. 
21. William de Salop, also Custos Cuneorum, Calais.’ 
About 21 or 22. James de James, also Warden, St. Sever.? 
25. Hugh de Wychyngham.® 
26—28. Richard de Grymesbi, Lordon and Carcerbury. i 
30. Hugh de Wychynghem, Campsor and Assa~er.!° 
32. Peter de la Grote, Aquen.™ 
35. Clare de Court, Campsor and Assayer.! 
35. Hngh de Wychyngham, Campsor and Ass.yer of silver 
money in the Tower of Lendon.}8 
41. Eustace de Glaston.“ 
49 anc. 50. John de Leycestre.™ 
"49. Jahn de Maunsfeld, Campsor and Assayer, ae iS 


Ricuarp Il. 


1. Jahn Leicester, Campsor and Assayer.? 
11—14. John Leycestre, Assayer.! 
17.: Jahn Wildeman, Campsor and Assayer,? 
17—18. Richard Clytherowe, Campsor and Asszyer, Calais. 2 
20 and 21. Walter Merwe, Campsor and Assaye. 
20. Jchn Feld, Campsor and Assayer, Calais.” 


Henry IV. 
1—14. William Fitzhugh.” 
13. Thomas Drayton, Assayer and Comptroller. 


1 Madox, ii. 90. l 

2? Reg. Kempe, Harl. Mss. 645. fol. 117. 

3 Mador's Mss. vol. Ixix. fol. 108. 

4 Rot Vase. 6 E III. m. 8. g 

5 Pat. 11 E. III pt. 2. m. 34, in like manuer as Lapine 
Roger, deceased, had held it. Mint Accounts in tae Exchequer. 

6 Rot. Franc, 21 E. III, p. 2. m. 4. 

7 Rolls of Parl. vol. ii. p. 209. 

§ Mint Accounts. 

® Td. 

. } Pat. 30 E. III pt 3, m. 18. Heis said to hæve the office on 
the same terms as Henry de Brisele held it. his is the only 
instance in which I have found that person mentiined as Camp- 
sor and Assayer. The time when he held these cees does not 
appear. ) 

11. Rot. Vasc. 32 E. IIL m. 12. 
12 Mint Accounts, from March 5 to June 18. 
13 Id. from Michaelmas to March 5, 
M Id. l 
8 Td. . 
16 Rot. Franc. 49 E. ILI. m. 13, 
7 Pat. 1 R. IL pt. 1. m. 20. 
18 Mint Accounts. . 3 
- © Pat. 17.-R. II. m. 2. 
= C1..18 R. II. m. 13. l 
21 Mint Accounts, ° 


» 
+ 
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Anno Henry VY 
'ö—T. William Fitzhugh, Goldsmith, 
7. John Courel, Rouen. ® 
_8. Perrin Pelagin, St. Lo.” 
9. John Derlington, Campsor and Agsayer.? 
10. Jacob Shaft, Campsor and Assayer, Calais,” 


Henry VI. 
1—8, John Derlyngton.” 
1. Thomas Roderham, York.?! 
Jacob Shaft, Campsor and Assayer, Calais. 
8. John Tyse.* 
9 and 10. John Hexham.* 


-13. Henry Ragley.* ; 


16. Giles Seyntlowe, Calais, 

17. John Amanyn, of Bourdeloys, Master de la Touche, 

` Bourdeaux.” 

18. Henry Ragley and Thomas Thorpe, vicissim Assaiatores 
Monete,” 

23—28. Thomas Thorpe.” 

23. Giles Seyntlowe and William Wever, Calais. 

29. Richard Joynour.*! 

30—38. Humphery Hayford.” 


Enwarp IV.’ 
el: hona St. Legier, Comptroller, Campsor, and Aive 42 


Epwarp V. 
Ricuarp III. 


Henry VII. 
1—3. Nicholas Flynte, Assaiator Monete, & Cunagii.. 





2 Rot. Franc. 20 R. II. m. 6. 
‘@ Mint Accounts. 

“4 Pat. 18.H. IV. m. 27. 

“5 Mint Accounts. 


‘8 Rot. Norm. T H. V. pt. 1. m, 81. dors. He succeeded his 
father, Laurence Courel. 


“T Id. 8 H.V. pt. 1. m. 10. dors. 
48 Pat. 9 H. V. pt. 2. m. 6: dors. 
9 Rot. Franc. 10 H: V. m. 3. 
% Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. 
% Pat. 1 H. Vi-pt. 5. m. 12. 
2 Rot. Franc. 1 H. VI, m. 20. 
_ % Mint Accounts. 
. 4 Td. 
3 Id. 
3 Rot. Franc. 16 H. VL m, 7. 
37 Rot. Vasc. 17 and 18 H. VI. me: as Stephen Soporet had 
held it. - 
38 Mint Accounts. 
3 Id. 
1° Rot. Franc. 23 H. VI. m. 12, 
41 Mint Accounts. 
2 Td. 
8 Claus.1 E. IV. 
# Mint Accounts. 
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Anno >` Henry VIII. 
1—4, Henry Wiatt, or Wyott, Miles, Assaiator Monete d’ni 
Regis infra Turrim London’, ac Assaiator Cunagii 
- Auri & Argenti infra Toim prædict’, & alibi infra 
Regnum Anglie.’ 
35—36. Hugh Eglonby, or Egleby, Assayer and Comptroller.? 
36. John York, William Billingsley, William Knight, arid 
Thomas Stanley. 
Laurence Warren, of London, Goldsmith, Assay Master, 
Cambii, Cunagii, & Monete, Canterbury.* 


Epwarp VI. 
3. William Billingesley and Thomas Stanley.’ 
4. William Knight.’ 
4—6. William Williams, Ireland.” 


Paitie ann Mary. 


_ Evizasetn. 
1—5. William Humphreys. 
= 1. John Bull? 
18. William Humphrie and William Williams.!° 
25. William Williams and Walter Williams his son.” 


. 82, Walter Williams.” 
James I. 


8. Walter Williams, Andrew Palmer, and John Reynold.’ 
15. Walter Williams and Andrew Palmer," 


Cuarues I. 
1. Andrew Falmer and George Turner. 
3. Andrew Falmer,” . 

12, George Turner and others were appointed to the office 
Magistrorum Assaiarum Auri & Argenti cunati & 
Bullionis infra Minetam infra Turrim London’, ad 

vitas, Jul. 11.17 


Anno i COMMONWEALTH. 


1. Andrew Palmer and Thomas Woéodward.'* 


i Cuarres II. E : 
Sir John Brattle.” 


| James II. 


Witoram anp Mary. 
3: Sir John Brattle.” 
Daniel Brattle. 
‘Charles Brattle.” 


ANNE, 


. Grorce I, 
3. Charles Brattle.” 


9—12. Hopton Haynes.” 





Georag II. 
2. Hopton Haynes,” 
7. Joshua White. 
Whitaker.” 
19—24. Joseph Harris.* 
24. —— Lucas.” 


Georce III. 
4. Joseph Harris.” 


4, Joseph Lucas.” . 
29. Stanesby Alchorne.” 
38. Robert Bingley.” 


Wirum IV. 
6. Henry Bingley. i 





! Mint Accounts in the Exchequer, 

2 Harl. Mss. No. 698, p. 43. 

3 Indenture, Lansdown Mss, No. 745, 

4 He received a general pardon, under the great seal, 6 E. 
‘VI. for all offences against the Mint, in the time of King Henry 
VIII, in which he is styled late assay master, &c. Orig. penés 
Joseph Dimsdzele, Arm. 

5 Indenture, Lansdown Mss. No. 745. | 

§ Td. 

7 Cotton Mss. Otho E. X. fol. 186. Edward VI. Journal 
Burnet, vol. ii. p. 51. es 

8 Snelling's Ms. List. Indenture, Lansdown Mss. No. 745. 

$ Pat. 1 Eliz, m. 3. dors. He seems to have been appointed 
for the special purpose of assaying the base coinage for Ireland. | 

10 Harl Hss. No. 698, fol. 120. 

u Id. fol. 25. 


12 Landsdown Mss. vol. lxv. No. 6. He succeeded his father, 


who is called late assayer. 

12 Snelling'’s Ms, List of Officers. Reynolds (so his name 
should be written) calculated tables to cast up silver and gold. I 
know not when they were first published, but they appear at the 
end of the second edition of the “New Touchstone for Gold and 
Silver Wares,” [London, 1679, 8vo.], where they are said to be 
taken from a printed copy corrected by him, with hig hand to 
testify the same. 


H Rymer, xvii. 19. 
1S Td. xviii. 6. 


18 Commons Journals, i, 918. In this year Tensy Cogan had 
the reversion of this place, and also that of comptroller, granted to 
him, He was joint comptroller in 1639, but I have not found 
that he was ever assayer. . 


i 


` 1 Rymer, xix. 203. 
18 Commons Journals, sub anno 1649. 
19 Snelling’s Ms. List under this reign, but without date. 


2 Sir John Brattle, a worthy person, and who hath long en- 
joyed a considerable office in the Royal Mint. [Dr. Walker’s 
Account of Exxwy Baciin, 4to. London, 1691, p. 19.] 


= eats Ms. List gives these two names, but without dates. 
23 Td. 
H True State of England, Bvo. London. 1729. 
"25 Snelling’s Ms. List. 
2% Gent. Mag. Feb. 1749, on the resignation of Haynes, p. 93, 
7 Snelling’s Ms. List; but qu. if correct? 
233 He died Sept. 26, 1764. Gent. Mag. p. 450. 
2 From the information of Robert Bingley, ‘Esq. who was 
the master assayer in 1798, and a. ie Alchorne as king’ s 
assay Master. ils 


CONSTITUTION 


OF THE MINT. Al 


i Or THE oreite OF CUNEATOR. 


Another officer of great importance in early times, bore the title of Cuneator. This office was heredi- 


' tary, and, as far as I have discovered, :he only one in the mint which was so. 


The engravers of the dies 


seem to have been appointed by him, and to have been under his immediate cognizance. By him they 


» 


were presented to the barons of the Exchequer, before whom they took the usual oath of office; and it was 
robably his duty to see that all the -lies, as well those which were used in the paramount mint in the 
Tower of London, as those which were ‘sued from thence to the subordinate mints, were of the same type.! 


This was a circumstance of high momer+ whilst so many mints were allowed to be worked in various parts 
-of the kingdom ; but when taey were ebolished, and the mint in the Tower became the only souice from 
whence the coins were derived, this precaution was no longer necessary, and the office soon sunk into disuse. 

I have not been able to trace it to ics origin, but conceive that it is.of high antiquity, as the necessity 
for its establishment must have been nzarly coeval with the earliest appointment of any branches of the 


Royal Mint, to be fixed at a distance from it. 


In Domesday: Book the name of Dtto, a goldsmith, occurs as holding lands in Essex and Suffolk.: 
It is probable that he was the father of Otto the younger, to whom Henry I. in the early part of his reign 
restored the mystery of the dies which his father had held, together with all other his officés, and certain ` 


lands, &c.3 


These he afterwards confirmed to William Fitz Otto, goldsmith, together with other lands which his 
father had possessed, on condition that hz should perform the duties of the | office, which Otho the goldsmith 


had executed. 


In the 6th of John, William Fitz Otho was commanded by writ to make the dies for the Royal and 
Episcopal Mints at Chichester ;> and in he 27th year of Henry III. he presented before the Barons of the 
Exchequer, Richard Abel, goldsmith, tæ be maker and cutter of the money dies.6 

Towards the latter end o? that reigr. some doubts appear to have arisen respecting the nature of the 
tenure by which this office was held; for, in his 41st year, the king commanded the barons of the. 
Exchequer that, after examining the rols of that court, they should without delay inform him what kind of 
serjeanty Otto Fitz William, then dead had held on account of the custody of the king’s die in England, 
whether in fee, or ez gratid, or for the term of his life; and by what service; who was his heir, and of 


what age. 
how much, and where, and by what service, &c.? 


And whether the said Ottc held of the king any land not belonging to that serjeanty, and 
I have not discovered the return to this writ ; 


but it 


will -be seen, a little lower down, that he held by petit serjeanty. 

In the 49th of Henry IHI. Thomas Jitz Otho claimed, -in the court of Exchequer, the broken dies, as 
belonging to him of inheritance, and har. his claim allowed ;8 and in the 52d year he presented before the 
- barons, Ralph le Blund to the office of ¢1tter of the king’s dies.9 


1 Madox’s History of the Exchequer, vol, ii. pp. 38,89. He 
claimed the old and broken diès as his fee; wbi h claim was 
allowed to Thomas Fitz Oto, in the 43th year of F enry ILI. on 
his petition to the king in the court of Exchequer, that they 
belonged to him of right and inheritance, and that _his ancestors 
had been accustomed to have them. ‘This, upon exaaination, was 


found to be true. [Madox ii. p. 11.] 
2 Vol. it. folios 3. b. 97. b. 106. b. in Essex! nd 28. b. in 


Suffolk. Kelham says positively that he was ancest r of Thomas 
Fitz Otho, mint master, or engraver for the king’s want; and that 
the last of the male line died in 1282. Domesday B ok illustrated, 
p. 132, quoting Morant, vol. ii. p. 305. 

3 Cart. Antiq. in Tur. Lond. Y. Wo.*17, direct-d to Maurice 
Bishop of London, who was consecrated in 1085, and died in 1107, 
the 7th of H. I. It was probably on account of some dispute 

i + 


respecting his office, that in the 18th year of the same king 
Williama Fitz Otho paid into the Exchequer xxxvji. and xd. that 
he might no longer have a master over him. [Mag. Rot. vulgo, 
ö Step. Rot..15.a. Londonia. Madox, Hist. Excheg. vol. i. 
p. 476._ 

4 Cart. Antig. Y. No. 20. directed to Richard bishop of 
London, who was consecrated in 1108, and died in 1127, the 27th 
of Henry I. 


5 Cl. 6 Joh. m. 1. Froma Mint Account in the Exchequer 


“it appears that in the Ist E. III. he was entitled to receive from 


the Kirg seven shillings for every twelve dies. 
8 Madox, II. 88. 
7 Madox, Baronia, p. 249. 
8 Madox, Hist, ech. vol. ii, p. 11 
? Idem, vol. ii. p, 89. 
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When Kdward q., in his 8th year, appointed William de Turnemire to make his coins for that present 
time, the king took upon: himself the payment of the fee which Hugh Fitz Otho, guardian of Otho his 
nephew, claimed for keeping the dies; or otherwise to satisfy him for the same. 

In the 22d year of the same king it was found that Otho Fitz William held of King Henry III. the 
manor of Lilleston in the county of Middlesex, in capite, by the serjeanty of keeping the king’s money 
stamp: but that the master of the Knights Templars then held that manor.? 

‘It is certain however, that thé serjeanty still continued in Otho’s family, although the manor, held a 
virtue of it,. was by some means separated; and it remained with them until John de Boutetourt, lor 
of Willy, became possessed of it by his marriage with Maud,° the heiress of her brother Hugh Fitz Otho, 
‘lord of Mendlesham in Suffolk, in the 80th year of Edward 1.4 After the death of Lord Boutetourt, in 
the 18th year of Edward II., Maud his widow sold this office to William Lord Latimer, for himself and his 
heirs, in the 3d year of Edward III. As he made that purchase without the king’s license having been 
first obtained, he was obliged to sue out his pardon; which was allowed; and the king further granted 
for himself and his heirs, as far as he had power, that the said William should have and hold, for himself 
‘and his heirs for ever, the said office of the king and his heirs, by the service due and accustomed, without 
any impediment, &e.5 

After this he seems to have enjoyed his office quietly until about the 27th year of Edward III. when 
he presented a petition to the king in parliament, stating that the office of engraver and maker of the 
_ king’s dies in the Tower of London and city of Canterbury belonged to him and his heirs, as plainly 
appeared by divers evidences; that of late he had been disturbed by the king’s servants in having 
and using the said office, touching the coins of noble, half and farthing noble, and the groat; because 
the said coins were then but newly commenced. He therefore prayed that the king would please to 
` command full inquiry to be made,‘ in that parliament, touching the same, and do right and reason to him, 
on the consideration that he had possession of the said office before such coins were made. In consequence 
of this petition he was commanded to produce his charters and other evidences.6 

The further proceedings do not appear; but it should seem that the determination was favourable 
to the petitioner, as the office was confirmed to him, once twenty years afterward, without any exception 
of the coins above-mentioned.7 

He held this office until his death, in the 4th year of Richard II. ;8 after which I have not met with 
any thing further relating to it. In the 12th year of the same reign the engraver of the dies was appointed 

by the king.9 

A seal of William Fitz Otho has been engraven as if it were his seal of office, but I believe without 
due consideration. It represents him sitting in an antique chair, with a sword in his left hand, and in the 
right an instrument which has been supposed to be intended for the coining-hamimer. Its form is however 
very ill-calculated for that purposes: as it resembles a common pickaxe, the head of which is sharp pointed 
at both ends.}° : 

The inscription on the seal is, e SIGIL ==- =- WILLELMI FILII OTH, without any reference to his 


was probably issued soon after the 27th E. III., when those 
coins first appear in the indentures. 


7 Pat. 47 E. III. pt. 2 m. 15. 


1 Lib, Rub, Scace. fol. 247.. 
l 2? Beckwith’s Edition of Blount's Tenures, p. pany referring to 
Plac. Coron, 22 E. I, 

3 She was the daugbter and heiress of Thomas Fitz Otho. 
[Mint Account in the Exchequer, 1 E., IIL] 

4 Magna Britannia, vol. v. p. 210. This Hugh Fitz Otho 
procured from Edward I. the privilege of a market and fair to 
-Mendlesham. Dugdale’s Baronage, II, 46. 


8 Dugdale’s Baronage, vol. ii. p. 32. He left a daughter and 
heiress, Elizabeth, wife of John Lord Nevill of Raby. It does 
not appear that the office descended to her. i 


® See London Mint, under that year. 


10 In Madox’s History of the Exchequer, vol. i. p. 551, is a 


5 Pat. 3 E. IIL pt. 1. m. 18 


6 Bundle in the Tower, unclassed. The instrument is 
without date; but, from the mention of groats as new coins, it 


rude representation of æ duel, in which each of the combatants 
is armed with a weapon precisely similar to that described 


above. 
+ 
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‘office ; so that there is nothing upon she face of it to warrant the appropriation which has been made;! nor 
does it appear from any record, yet d scovered, that a seal of office was ever granted. 

Pinchbeck’s Register of the Abkey of St. Edmundsbury divides the duties of this office between two 
persons :—** In cambio Londini ad cuneos regis custodiendos duo sunt intendentes; unus, viz. ex parte 
Regis, qui ferrum & asserum emere debet, & a fabro usque ad manus sculptoris lamina ferrea formata 
portare; ipsosque cuneos sculptos, et rité paratos, quotiens cudere & monetare necesse fuerit, deliberare ; 

N & monetarios, ut aperté flodones cudant, supervidere; et alius ex parte D. Johannis de Buturtis, qui 
habet in uxorem filiam & hæredem Thomæ filii Ottonis, cujus est de feodo cudere cuneos regis, qui 
deserviunt per totam Angliam, qui czpit pro sculptura & fabricaturà cujuslibet duodenæ virs. cujus vero 
officium est cuneos usitatos-deformare, ne -amplius deserviant, & penés se omnes veteres cuneos ad opus ` 
domini, ut pro feodo suo, retinere.” ?. 

The former of these officers I have not met with elsewbere; and suspect that iaei is some inaccuracy 
in the above statement. If the latter part of it be correct, the engravers were actually working deputies 
to the cuneatores. It is, however, sżarcely possible to form a decided opinion upon the nature of this 
office from the few circumstances concerning it which at this time remain upon record. 

The high rank of some of those persons who held it, and the manner in which they presented the 
engravers to the barons of the Exchequer (not as if they were their deputies, but as officers actually 
appointed by them), almost forbids tLe supposition that they could be the mere engravers and formers 
of the dies;‘ and yet they are so stated to be, even as early as the reign of Henry I., and also as late as the 
petition of Lord Latimer, in the 27th year of Edward JIL, which has been detailed above. They must 
therefore be inserted in the list of engravers, until something more pdecave can be obtained concerning 
them. 


Or THE DUTIES or THE ENGRAVERS. 
They are not to make dies in any other place but in the Tower. 


They are to deliver monthly the feulty dies to the clerk of the irons, to be defaced in the presence of 
the warden, master, and comptroller, ard not otherwise.’ 


ENGRAVERS, SMITHS, WORKMEN, AND LABOURERS. 


As many of these as shall seem needful, the warden, master,. and comptroller, or either of them, 
may engage at the king’s price to wark in the mint; and they are to be punished and removed at the 
discretion of those eticors: 

They are also enjoined to work wh2n required by them, on pain of disfranchisement and imprisonment.+ 


A List or ENGRAVERS or tue Mint. 





f Wriruia{s I. or If? Henry L 
Some time 
previons to ( Otto the Elder. Otto the younger.® 
Pack, f William Fitz Otto.® 
1 See Bibl. Topog. Britannica, No. XX. p. 63, and Mr. forms part of the text in Kempe's Register, Harl. Mss. No. 645, 
Gough’s Letter, Gent. Mag. April 1796, p. 289. fol. 137, 


This seal was first engraved by Vertue, and s said to have 
been copied from the original in the library of King’s College, 
Cambridge; but upon inquiry being made there about a dozen 
years since by Mr. Gough, at my desire, the seal was not to be 
found. It was published with the Latin Poens of Nicholas 
Hardinge, Esq. by his son George Hardinge, Esq. in 1780, See 
Gent. Mag. as referred to above, where a cop- of Vertue’s 
engraving is given. refusal, a . 

2 Pinchbeck’s Register. Appendix to Battely's Antiq. S. 5 Cart. Antiq. in Tur. Lond. Y. No. 17, before 7 Hen. I. 
Edm, Burgi, No. X, p. 135. whet is there pricted as .a note _ § Id, No. 20, between 8 and 27 H, I. 


VOL. Ie $ z G 


3 From the St, Edmundsbury register, it appears that this 
was expressly the duty of the cuneator, without any reference to 
the officers abovementioned. 


_4 Pollett's Ms. Various instances are to be found, in the 
history of our coinage, which shew that in old times these officers 
~ had authority to take workmen into the mint by force, in case of 
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Anno 
6. William Fitz Otho.! 


Henry II. 


6. Mich. de St. Elene.? 
27, William Fitz Otho.’ 
Richard Abel.‘ 
49. Thomas Fitz Otho.’ 
52 or 53. Ralph le Blund.’ 


Joun. 


Epwarp L 


8. Hugh Fitz Otho, for his nephew Otho.? 
18. Thomas Fitz Otho, Die Graver in Fee.® 
22. Otho Fitz William.’ 

30. John Lord Boutetort.° 


Epwarp IJ. 


Epwarp III. 
3. William Lord Latimer." 
27—47. Idem.” 
Ricuarp II. 


12. Jo. Edmund, Goldsmith, appointed by the king.” 


Henry IV. 
Henry V. 
. 9. Gilbert Vanbranburgh.* | 
Henry VI. 
1-9, Gilbert Praprieburgi or ada yeht van’ Bronde- 


burgh.’ 
10—19. John Orewell.'® 


OF THE MINT. 


Anno Henry VI. (continued). > 

32. William Wodeward, London and Calais.” ; 

39. German Lynch, Master of the Mint in ‘Ireland, 
graver of the puncheons.!*: 


and 


Epwarp IV. 
2. Edmund Shaa, London and Calais.” 


Epwarp V. 


Ricuarp III. 
1. John Shaa.” 


Henry VII, 
2. Nicholas Flynte, Sculptor de & pro ferris.” 


Henry VIII, 
1—4, John Sharpe.” 
Demaire. 





Epwarp VI, 
6. Deric Anthonie,™ 


Puiiie anp Mary. 


Vincentius.” 
ELIZABETH., 
' 2—18. Derick Anthony.” 
Menestrelle.” 
James I, 
8. Charles Anthony.” 
John Dicker,” 
Cuarces I. 


3—38. Nicholas Briot.* 
5. Edward Greene.* 





1 Cl. 6 Joh. m. I. 

2 Snelling’s MS. List of Officers, 

3 He was dead 41 H. IT]. Madox, Baronia, p. 249, where 
he is called Otto Fitz William, 

4 Madox, II. 88. Abel was then presented in the Exche- 
quer by Fitz Ocho. 

5 Madox, II. 11. 

6 Id. p. 89. 

7 Lib. Rub. Scacc. fol. 247. l 

8 Mag. Rot. 18 E. I. Rot. l.a. Madox’'s Mss..vol, lxix. p. 85. 

9 Beckwith’s Blount’s Tenures, p. 129, Probably for William 
Fitz Otho. 

10 Magna Britannia, vol. v. p. 210. 

it Pat. 3 E. IIL pt. 1. m. 18. 


12 Bundle in the Tower, unclassed, and Pat. 47 E. ILL pt. 2 


m. 15. ad Officium Sculpture & Fabrice Cuneorum Regis in Tur. 
Lond. & in Caatuar. 

3 CL. 12 R. IL m. 25. See London Mint. 

M Pat. 9 H. V. pt. 2. m. 6. cors, 

15 Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. He was appointed, by 
letters patent, sculptor of the dies, of gold and silver, within the 
Tower of London, where he was to reside, a house being assigned 


to him,, with a stipend of 202. a annum, 
Hil. m. 6.] 

16 Mint Accdunts. 

" Cl. 32 H. VI. m. 20. 

18 Pat. 39 H. VI. m. 7. 

9 Cl. 2 E. IV. m. 25. . 

2 Graver of the coining irons of gold and silver within Eng- 
and and Calais. 

1 Mint Accounts. 

z: Id. 

2 Extract from-the note book of James West Esq. commu- 
nicated by my friend John Nichols, Esq. I do not find this 
engraver in the Anecdotes of Painting. 

*% Harl. Mss. No. 698. folio 51. 
Robert, lately deceased. 

*5 Mr. West’s Note Book. 

28 Hari, Mss. No. 698. fol. 120. 

77 Mr. West’s Note Book. Qu. whether Eloy Menstrell, 
who was hanged for false coining in 1658? but does not appear to. 
have been engraver to the mint. 

8 2 Snelling’s MS List. 

3° Rymer, xix. 40 and 256, 

3t Td. p. 254, o” 


[Memor. 3 H. VI. 


Heis said to have succeeded 


"E .12. Thomas Simons 
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“Anno CHARLES Í. (contimed). 
21. Thomas Simon.’ , 
23. Thomas Rawlins.? ; 
l COMMONWEALTH. 
1. Thomas Simon.’ 


; CROMWELL. 
2. Thomas Simon.’ 


Cuarztes II. 


John Roetier. 
James Roetier. 
Norbier, or Norbert, Roetier. 

Philip Roetier. 

Joseph Roetier. 
14. Thomas, Simon, and John Roetier.’ 
32. Henry Harris." 


. James IT. 


WILLIAM AND Many. 
i. Three Roetiers.? 


ÅNNE. 
4, John Croker. 
Samuel Bull. 
Gabriel Clerk. i 
`” Grorcr I. 


12, Samuel Bull? 
John Croker.” 


Anno Grorce II. 
John Croker. 
1. John Rolles,“ 4 
Beresford.5 
2—13. J. Sigismund Tanner." 
14. James Anthony Dassier.!7 
Richard Yeo.!® . - 
J. Ralph Ocks, jun. 
15. Sigismund Tanner, John Ralph Ocks, John Tanner, 
22, Jo. Sig. Tanner, Jo. Ralph Ocks, and Ja. Ant. Dassier. 
23. Tanner, Dassier, and Yeoman. 
24, Tanner, Dassier, Yeoman, Rich. Yoo. 
25. Tanner and Yeo. 
28. Tanner, Yeo, and Ja. Ant. Dassier. 
31. Tanner, Yeo, Ocks.” 


George II. 
4. Laurence Natter. 


11, Thomas Pingo.” 

19. Lewis Pingo, Chief. 

27. John Pingo, Assistant. 

37. Nathaniel Marchant, Probationer.” 
Thomas Wyon. 

58. William Wyon. 

58. B. Pistrucci. 


Grorce IV, 
7. Wiliam Wyon. 


When the dies were finished by the engraver they were delivered to another officer, whose title was 
Custos Cunei, vel Cuneorum, or the Keeper of the Die or Dies; now Clerk of the Irons. 

The precise duties of this office I have not been able to ascertain, but it was clearly distinct from that 
of the Custos Monet; for in the 6th year of Henry II. the Custodes Monete and the Custodes ` 
Cuneorum were sworn at the sam2 time before the barons of the Exchequer. 

The dies are now in the care of the Surveyor of the Money Presses. | 

Formerly a certain rent was paid for the dies; and the treasurer and barons of the Exchequer were 
sometimes authorized to let them, and to take a fine upon the entrance into office, for the king’s 


advantage.*4 ` 





1 Vertue’s Works of Simon, p. 61. 

3 Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, voldi, p. 257. Langbaine 
says he was engraver both to Charles I. and II. Dramatic Poets, 
p. 424. He engraved the Oxford crown See explanation of 
plate XXIV. of silver coins, No. 1. At the beginning of this 
reign Abraham Vanderdort had a salary for making patterns for 
his Majesty's coins, and for giving his assiscance to the engravers, 
and his furtherance, that they might be well engraven according to 
their abilities. [Walpole’s Anecdotes of Pamting, vol. ii. p. 80.] 

3 Commons Journals. 

t Folkes, p. 100. 

5 Vertue, p. 84. 

6 Snelling’s MS. List. 

7 Folkes, p. 106. 

8 Snelling’s MS, List. 

° Lansdown Ms. vol. 246. a 

10 Snelling’s MS, List. 

n Td. 





12 Croker continued to be Mint Master from his appointment 
by Queen Anne until his death in 1740, when he was succeeded 
by Dassier. Anecdotes of Painting, vol. iv. p. 218. Another MS. 
List by Snelling has, under the last year of G, I. and first of G, IT, 

Croker, Rolles, Ocks. 
- Croker, Ocks, Tanner. 

13 See the last Note. 

14 Snelling’s MS. List says that Rolles is mentioned in this year ; 
but he thinks that he quitted the mint at this time for ATEOS 

15 Snelling's MS. List. 

16. Id, 

17 18 19 Jd, Some of these must have been under-engravers, 


"or assistants ; but Snelling has not distinguished them. 


29 Snelling’s MS. List. 

pia | Ted. ` 

= Repar of Select Com. on Finance, Report XXIV. Supp: (B.) 
2 Madox, Hist. Excheq. II, 87. 

a Pat, 40 H. III. m. 14. 


e A List or THE KEEPERS or tue DIES. 


Anno Henry II. 
8. At the decease of Abbat Sylvester, a. p. 1161, Elverd 
Porrere had the custody of the Die belonging to the 
mint in the Abbey of St. Augustine, in Canterbury.! 


Henry II, 
6. Adam Blundus, Randulphus de Hanore, Walterus Polite, 
. Willelmus Rufus, Willelmus de Lindesie, Ric[ardus ] 
de Nekinton, Nichfolaus] Orbatur, Ric[ardus] 
Orbatur.? | 
14. William, the King’s taylor, Custos Cunzi, Canterbury.’ 
21. Adam Mercer, the same.‘ 
22. Lambine Dravet, the same.’ 
30. John Hardell, custos Cunei.® 
32. Walter de Mora, Custos Cuneorum.’. 
33. John Juvenal, Custos Cunei’  _ 
- 89. William de Gloucester, Goldsmith, Custos Cunei.? 
40. John Terri, Custos Cunei, Canterbury.” 
William Cokyn, the same." 
Robert de Cambro, the same.” 
41. William de Gloucester, Custos Cunei, Canterbury." 
52. William le Shrus, Custos Cunei, St. Edmundsbury, for 
the Abbot." 


Epwarp I. 
4 and 5. Jocee, the Goldsmith, Custos Cunei, St. Edmunds- 
‘bury, forthe Abbot. 


27—29. William Wymondham, Custos Cuneorum, et Cambii, 


Lond, and Cant.* 


Epwarp IL. 
1. John de Everdon, Custos Cuneorum.!” 
7. Peter de la Posterle, Custos Cuneorum, Bourdeaux.!* 


i 


CONSTITUTION 
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Anno : Epwarp IIT. 
1.'Reymond de Lincoln, Custos Cuneorum, Lond. and Cant. 
a William de Salop, Custos Cuneorum and Assaiator, 
Calais.” 
23—25. William de Huseburn, or ene Custos Cuneo- 
rum, Lond. and Cant.?! 
24, ‘Robert Mildenhale, Custos Cuneorum.™ 3 
John de Salesbury.” ' 


Ricuarp II. 


5—20. Stephen Rummylowe, Custos Cuneorum aur, & arg. 
Lond. & Cant.* 


Henry IV. 


Henry V. 
10. Richard Bokeland, Custos Cuneorum, Calais.” 


Henry VI. 
1. John Kempley, Custos Cuneorum, Calais.™ 


_ 20. Jobn Langton, Custos Cuneorum, Calais,” 


23—25. John Langton, and Walter Aumener, Custodes 


Cuneorum, Calais.” 


Custos Cunaait. ` 
Another officer occurs with the title of Custos Cunagii, or 
Custos Cunagiorum, Auri & Argenti. I have not 
been able to discover any thing respecting the 7 nature 
of his office. 


: A List or THE Custopss Conaau. 


Henry IV. 
3 and 4. Robert Hethcote, Custos Cunagiorum.” 
5. Lodowick Reconche, Custos Cunagiorum Auri & Argenti.° 
13., Henry Somer, Custos Cambii, Monete, & Cunagii.!- 





1 Chron. W. Thorn. Col. 1816. 

2 Memor. 6 H. ITI. Rot. 3 dors. 

3 Pat. 14 H. III. pt. 2. m. 3. 
deceased. 

4 Madox, Hist. Er. II. 88. 

5 Id.- 

8 Id. He succeeded Walter de Flemeng, deceased. - 

7 Id. ibid. 

8 Id. p. 89. 

-? Pat, 39 H. III. m. 8. 

Albano. ` 

10 Pat. 40 H. II. m. 14. His appointment is to ons of the 
king’s Dies in the mini of Canterbury. The two persons following 
had likewise the custody of single Dies only. - 

u Pat, 40 H. III. m. 14. 

12 Td. 

13 Pat. 41 H. II. m. 1. He succeeded to the custody of 
that Die which had been held by Robert de Cantuar’. 
14 Madox, Hist. Exch. II. 89. . 

15 Id. p. 90. 

16 Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. 

17 Yd. 


He succeeded Simon Chich, 


_ He succeeded Richard de Saneto 


18 See that Mint.’ 

18 Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. 

2 Rot. Franc. 21 E III. pt. 2. m. 4. 

2 Mint Accounts. In the 25th yedr he was ordered to 
deliver all the old dies of the money last made to the masters of 
the mint, that they might be made new, according to the king’s 
ordinance, [Ci 25 E. ITI. m. att 

2 Mint Accounts, 

2 Tt appears that he held this office at the death of Edward 
III. ; for in the Ist R. II. he was ‘commanded to deliver all the 
dies in his custody to Thomas Hervy™[then Warden]. He and 
William de Hesburn were appointed by E III. for life. [Pat. 
R. IL. pt. 1. m. IL] 

23 Pat. 5 R. II. pt. l. m. 11, and Mint Accounts. 

% Rot. Franc. 10 H. V. m. 3. 

2 Id. 1 H. VI. m. 20. 

27 Id. 20 H. VI. m. 21. 

% Id. 25 H. VI. m. 20. 

‘2 Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. 

3 Id. k 

a Yd. . ? 


a 
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Anno Henny V. ‘Anno Ricwarp II. 
‘Henry VI. l Henry VII. 
18—24. John Somerseth, Custos Cunagiorum.! 1—7. William Stafford, Custos Cunagti, Auri & Argenti.* 
25—27. John Lematon, the same.? 1. Giles Lord Dawbeny and Bartholome w Reede, Magistri 
28—30. Thomas Montgomery, the same.® Cunagii.° 
Epwarp IV. ai a 
9. John Wode. Custos Cunaziorum.i l 8—7. William Stafford, as before.” 
` " ’ E i 4. John Coppinger.® 
Epwarp V. . 26. Thomas Pope.’ 


SuRVEYOR oF THE MELTINGS. 


His duty is to survey the meltings, and to keep a book of gold and silver, and allay. 

In the first Report from the Select Committee appointed to consider the Public Offices [1810] it is 
said that this place would admit of being brought, at the expiration of the existing interests, entirely under 
the management of the Deputy, as now constituted; but that the degree of responsibility or trouble 
attending “the discharge ‘of the whole duties, would entitle the Deputy to an increase of salary. The 
Deputy’s salary is stated to be 287., the Principal’s 1081. 

Very few names of the persons who have held this office can, at this time, be recovered. The follow- 
ing are all that I have met with. 





Anno ELIZABETH. Anno George II. 
18. Thomas J puna He is called Surveyor of the Melting 2. Lieutenant-General Evans.” 
House. 8. William Evans, Esq.” 
James I. 13. G LE 7 
15. Paule Swallow.!? cere es 
Cuanzzs I. 1418—29. George Augustus Selwyn, also Clerk of the ne 9 
17. James Hoare, also Clerk of the Irons.” 
Georee III. 
Cuarues II, Been 
23. Thomas Swallow."* 1—31. George Augustus Selwyn, as before.?° 
34, George Evans." | 31—38. Honourable Spencer Percival, the same.” 
Jamus II. l 52. Benjamin Matthews. 
3. George Evans." i 56. Durell Stables. 
: Wintram ann Mary, George IV. 
12. George Evans." 1, N. Robinson. 
ANNE. 4, Danie] Bradby. 
i, George Evans." 6. Hen. Delharte. 
_ 6. William Evans.¥ | Ea 
. . Georeez I. l Winuram IV. 
1. Major-General Evans." 2. J. Buckham. 
1 Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. 1 Harl. Mss. No. 698. folio 120. 
2 Td. f 12 Rymer, XVII. 19. 
3 Id, 13 Id. p. 542. 
4 Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. 4 Snelling’s Ms. List. 
5 Ibid. In this account Stafford is called Custos Cambii & 15 True State of England, 8vo. 1729. 
Monete & Custos Cunagii; so that the three were distinct offices. 16 Snelling’s Ms. List. 
6 Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. 17 Id. 
7 Td. 7 18 Id. 
8 Warton’s Histery of Sir Thomas Pope, Appendix, No, III. 19 Maitland's History of London, 1756, vol. i. p. 155. 
It is there stated that a grant had been made to Coppinger of the | ° ° Annual Register, 1791, P 7*. He died on the 25th of 
office and custody Cunagiorum, Auri & Argenti. January in that year. 
§ Warton’s Sir Thomas Pope, ubi- mee: 41 Report of Select Committee on Finance, | 1798. Report 
10 Pollett’s Ms. xxiv. Supplement (B). 


AS | CONSTITUTION OF THE MINT. 


The CLERK oF THE Irons. 


It is. his duty to keep an account of all the blank dies which are delivered to the graver, and sunk, 


stamped, and hardened by him. 


He is also to give an account to the warden, master, and comptroller, when required, what blank . 
dies have been delivered to the graver, sank, hardened, worn out, returned, or remaining in hand, thaz 


account may be kept.! 


- 


The following names only have occurred: 
Anno l 7 ELIZABETH. Anno Gerorae I. l 
18, Robert Hornby.? 4, Major-General Evans.* 
| Crees A l Geoncs II. 
17. James Hoare, also Surveyor of the Melting House. 29. George Augustus Selwyn, also Surveyor of the Meltings.® 
f Georce ITT. 
COMMONWEALTH, 1—31. The same.” 


1. Richard Pight.‘ 31—38. Honourable Spencer Perceval, both offices:* 


By the indenture of the 55th year, this office merged into that of the Superintendent of the Machinery. 


OF THE MONEYERS. 


It has been already observed that, with the exception of a single instance in the reign of Cnut,9 the 
moneyers appear to have been the sole officers in the early Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman mints. Their 
rank has been the subject of much controversy. By some they have been elevated to the dignity of 
noblemen, whilst others have depressed them to the state of mere workmen.!! 

That they were not of the highest class, is evident from their number, which sometimes amounted to - 
three or four hundred; and we are forbidden to reduce them to the lowest, from the circumstance of their 
names being impressed upon the coins, as that could be done only as a security that the integrity of the 
money should be preserved ; -and what effectual security could the name of a common workman give? The 
very considerable fine of twelve oras, to which an offending moneyer was liable by the laws of Aethelred, 
also forbids us to consider them as in a very low station." Tt appears, likewise, from Bromton’s translation 
of the same laws, that they had workmen under them." 

It must be confessed, however, that the question of their precise rank is by no means of easy solution, 
though it may be concluded not to be of high elevation, from the following facts :— 

In the reign of Eadgar, if Eadmer be correct in his description of them at that period, they ranked with 
the villeins, for he says that they were “ Viri qui in potestate erant: that is, men who were in the power of 
their lord.!® . . 





3 Wilkins, p. 118. 
H Col. 899. 
15 Wharton, Anglia Sacra, vol, il, p. 216, See the whole of 
this curious anecdote under the reign of Eadgar. 
16 Vide Du Cange, sub voce Homines potestatis, vol. v. ccd. 
710. My friend Mr. Henry Petrie (whose opinion upon whatev2r 
relates to the early history of this kingdom is entitled to the 
highest consideration) has suggested that the term, vir, is never 
applied to villeins by writers of the middle age, but that homo is 
_invarlably used in such case; and therefore that viri, in the text, 
either must signify men of some rank, or it must be applied to St. 
Dunstan, with the meaning that they were possibly his moneyers, 
as archbishop, or in sgme other way his dependants. I confess 
1 Wise Num. Bodl. p. 280. Pegge’s Assemblage, p. 73. myself to be unable to decide the question, and therefore submit 
12 See the List of Edward the Confessor’s Moneyers. it to the judgment of my readers. 


bal es 


1 Pollett’s Ms. 

2 Harl. Mss. No. 698. folio 120. 

3 Rymer, XIX, 542, 

4 Commons Journals. 

5 Snelling’s Ms; List. 

€ Maitland’s History of London, 1756, vol. i. p. 155. 

7 Annual Register, 1791, p. 7.* He died Jan. 25 in that year, . 

8 Report of Select Committee on Finance, 1798—~ Report 
xxiv. Supplement (B). 

9 Leg. Ang. Sax. p. 134, cap. 8. 

10 Thwaites Note in Ang. Sax. Num. Sir A. Fountaine, 
Numismaia Ang. Sax. Thoresby’s. Museum. Hearne’s Preface , 
to Johan. Glaston. Chron. 
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It is anale likewise, thet no moneyer is to be found amongst the king’s tenants in capite which 
are entered in Domesday-Book; tough his officers of various ranks occur there. . 

In the reign of Henry I. however, they must have possessed considerable wealth, whatever their rank 
might be, if the exclamation of William Gemmeticensis is to be taken literally; for he says that the king 
might have received immense sums for the redemption of the limbs of those moneyers who were condemned 
to punishment as false coiners:’ but the whole passage is in so high a strain of panegyric that it must _ 

` probably be received with some degree of allowance. 

It may be observed here, by zhe way, that neither in this, nor in the following reign, ici severe 
punishments were inflicted on the moneyers, were any of their names preserved, either in the'records of 
those times, or by the chroniclers who afterwards related the transactions ; which warrants a suspicion that 
their rank in life was not such as ta entitle them to public personal notice. 

.Mr. Simon is of opinion that they were not the common workmen, but the farmers of the mint, who 
gave so much a year to the prince ror the sole privilege of coining in a city or town. Tus, says he, in the 
Book of Statutes of Charles the Bakd: Gofninus, brother to the Castellane of Tournay, is called monetarius, 
because he was dominus monete Tornacensis, which must imply master or farmer, aud not lord, of the 
mint of Tournay, for the mint, or right of coining money, did then belong to the bishop of that place. 
And as these farmers, or mint masters, were answerable for the weight and purity of the money struck by 
them, or the people under them, they were obliged to stamp their name, or some private mark, on the 
monies of their respective coinage.® 

But however just this his conclusion may possibly be with respect to France, it cannot be admitted to 
apply to our English mints, where, as it appears from Domesday-Book, there were sometimes six or seven 
moneyers belonging to the same mint; for it is not probable there should have been at one time so many 
jarmers of it.’ } 

The entries in that record, slight as they are, will, I think, enable us to form a tolerable judgment of 
the actual rank of the moneyer, and the nature of his office, about the latter end of the eleventh century ; 
and also to infer the probable state of both, prior and subsequent to that period; as it is not known that 
any change took place about that t. me, or for some years afterward. 

From that authentic documert we learn, that in some cases the moneyers were allowed houses, rent 
free, whilst they continued to work :—* 

That in others Ay were obliged to march with the vicecomes, when he went with the army, | or to pay 
a fine upon refusal :—5 

That whenever the king should come to the place where the mint was kept, they v were obliged to coin. 
as much money as he pleased, out of his silver :—6 

That they had sac and soc :— 

That when any one of them cied, the king had a certain sum for a relief; and if he did not devise his 
property, it devolved to the king :—* 

That they paid a certain anneal rent to the king,9 and also a kind of fine upon every renewal of the - 
money, for the new dies, which were sent to them from London. 

These data will, I think, lead to the conclusion that men in such a situation could not be magnates; 
whilst the trust which was reposed in them raises them above the level of common workmen. . 

A very ® curate numismatic antiquary says, ‘There are many reasons to believe that the Saxon kings 
were always attended by monetar-i, who frequently coined money for present exigencies in towns where 


1 Hist. Normanorum, lib. viii. p. 304. See the passage at -7 Domesday Book, vol. i. folio 56. 

length in the Annals in the reign of Tag 1. 8 Id. ibid. 
2 Essay on Irish Coins, p. 6, note * 9 Id. folios 208, 230, 280, and vol. ii. 106, b. 290. 
3 See volume‘i. folio 179 and 262, b. 10 Td. folios 26, 75, 172, 179, 252. It seems that a part of 
+ Domesday Book, vol, i. folio 56. this fine was paid sometimes before, and sometimes after the 
5 Id. folio 179. receipt of the dies, and the remainder withm a certain number of 
6 Id. ibid. a . days afterward. See folios 172, 179, and 282. 
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the king rested ; which will account for our finding money minted i in obseure places, and that perhaps only 
once.” ` 

I. know not of what kind the many reasons might be which he has alluded to above, but it will not te 
easy to assign one more satisfactory than that which he has given, for the S peanut of towns of such littie 
importance under the character of mints. 

The custom of placing the moneyer’s name upon the coins prevailed at a very early period i in this 
island; indeed we find it upon the money of Ecgberht king of Kent, which is the second, in point of » 
antiquity, in the Anglo-Saxon series, and must be dated about the middle of the seventh century. It was’ 
` usually stamped upon the reverse of the coin, but in some few instances it is found upon the obverse, whilst 
the name of the monarch is removed to the other side.? The names ‘of two moneyers sometimes occur upcn 
the same coin.’ 

From the time of Acthelstan, with some few exceptions only, the name of the town was added, probab.y 
in conformity to his law, that the money should be coined within some town.* 

The name of the moneyer is to be found no lower than the reign of Edward IL, but that of chg mint 
_ was not entirely disused in the last year of Elizabeth. 

These officers do not appear to have possessed any exclusive privileges at a very early period, but 
rather in some instances to have been more restrained than some others; for in the first year of Henry II., 
when he confirmed to the citizens of London that they should not plead beyond the walls of their city 
except in the case of foreign tenures, the king’s moneyers and his servants were particularly excluded.’ 

They likewise were assessed, as others were, to aids and tallages. Thus, in the 5th year of Henry II. 
the sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk accounted in the Exchequer for xxxiijl. vjs. and viijd. for the moneyers 
of Norwich, and for five marks for the moneyers of Thetford; such being the amount of their donums.é 
In his 14th year, Achard the moneyer paid one hundred shillings, Lefwine Besant five marks, and Ailwine 
Finch two marks, to the aid for marrying the king’s daughter.’ At the same time, and on the same account, 
Thurstan, and William son of Derewold, and William de Wiclewood, moneyers of ‘Thetford, paid five 
marks and a half, and the moneyers of Norwich ten marks.2 In his 83rd year, however, the moneyers of 
York had the indulgence of not being included with the other citizens in the donum which was required of 
that city.9 

But this appears to have been a particular favour at that time, and was probably extended to those 
persons only; for in the 4th year of John, when a tallage was made per capita in the city of Lincoln, | 
Lefuin the moneyer was charged with five marks.!° 

Yet it could not be long after this that they received a grant of peculiar privileges, a as is evident from 
a writ, which bears date in the 1&th year of Henry III. ‘ind commands the mayor, &c. of London not to 
trouble or disturb the king’s moneyers of London, by exacting from them tallages or oien customs contrary 
to their privileges.” 

These privileges were, as it seems, then confined to the moneyers alone, but in the reign of Edward I. ° 
they were extended to all the officers of the mint; and after various confirmations by succeeding monarchs, 
were granted to them as a corporate body, in the first year of Elizabeth.” 5 

Amongst Snelling’s collections, which, by the kindness of my lamented friend Mr. Gough, are now in 
my hands, is the following printed advertisement :—* Whereas the company of the moneys of the money 
of England in 1699, ard their representatives, are intituled to an estate in Devonshire, a Ai to the renis 


1 Mr. North's Mss. penés Aut. ` respect to the moneyers of Winchester occurs 1 R. I. in Cart. 
2 As upon some of the coins of Offa and his queen. : Antiq. R. No. 30. N. 19. Brady on Burghs. Appendix, p. 45. 
3 As on the reverse of one of Aelfrec’s pennies. See the List 6 Madox, Hist. Exch. i. 222. 
of his moneyers. Mr. Miles obligingly communicated a penny 7 Id. p. 589. 
(of the same type as No. 3 of Eric's Money, plate xi.) which 8 Id. ibid. See other instances in Madox, i. 284 and 696. 
reads—Obdv. sfd ELTANGERHT. Rev. RERNARI. These should seem °? Id. p. 635, 
to be the name of a moneyer on each side. 10 Id. p. 737. : 
4 Leg. Ang. Sax. p 59. T n Claus. 18 H. IHI. m. 30. 
5 Wilkins, Leges Ang. Sax. p.319. The same exception with 12 Hari, Mss. No, 698, p. 29. See above, p. 39. 
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tliereof received for several years past: all such moneyers and representatives are tlesired to meet their 
trustee on Wednesday next, the 18th instant, at ten o’clock precisely, at Garraway’s Coffee-house in 
Exchange Alley, to receive their several proportions of the said rents, and to consider about the sale of the 
estate. 

“‘Note.—The representatives are desired to bring the probaies of wills and administrations under which 
they make out their claims.” 

-This advertisement, which has been cut out of some newspaper, is, unfortunately, without date; I am, 
therefore, unable to say when it was published. The wording of it is undoubtedly incorrect, for the 
moneyers never were a corporate body exclusive of the other officers of the mint, and therefore it is - 
impossible that they should possess property as a company. Or, if ey should be allowed to be a company, 
by what power could the moneyers of that day alienate the property ? 

The present duty of these officers is thus set forth by Mr. Pollett in the Ms. so often referred to :— 

On pain of disfranchisement and imprisonment, they are not to distribute any coin until it has been 
delivered into the office of receipt, and has been assayed :— 

They are Spouse to work whenever required by the warden, master, and comptroller, under the 
like penalty :—* 

They and their apprentices are to attend the service, or the warden, master, and comptroller, are to 

punish and expel the offenders.? 
The punishments which were inflicted upon these persons when they were convicted of having 
corrupted the coinage, were, in ancient times, dreadfully severe. 

By the Anglo-Saxon laws, they were to lose the hand which had committed the offence;* but ata 
later period, that infliction was found insufficient to check the practice, and therefore Henry L added to it, 
the loss of sight and emasculation.* 

According to Sir Matthew Hale, they were guilty of treason if they. made the coins too light, or not 
of the fineness required.” 

The names of the moneyers, so far as I have been able to recover them, will be found at the end of the 
reign of each monarch. 


PROVOST OF THE MONEYERS. 


This officer is the senior moneyer, and his office is only a regulation formed by the moneyers themselves. 


Anno Hewry VIII. Cuarxes II. 
35. Rickard Harry Yonge.’ _ 84. Nicholas Harris." 
Epwarp VI. James IT. 
3 and 4. John Germin, or Germaine.’ 3. Nicholas Harris.!? 
ELIZABETE. Winviam Aanb Mary. 
E John Munnys.° 4—6. Thomas Anderson.® 
18. Thomas Denham.’ . 8—12. John Bratant. 
\ 
COMMONWEALTH. ANNE. 
1651. Simon Corbet.” 3. The same. 


r o a a 


1 In the 39th year of Henry II. Walter the linen-draper 7 Indenture. Lansdown Mss. No. 745. 
was amerced five marks for refusing to make the king's money. 8 Pat, 1 Eliz. pt. 3. m. 36. dors. The Lansdown Ms. calls 
[Madox, Hist. Esch. vol. i. p. 560.) him Munes. 

2 Pollett's Ms. 9 Harl. Mss. No. 698, folio 120. 

3 See Cnut’s Laws, chap. viii, Deg. dng. Sar. p. 134, 19 Snelling’s Ms. 

4 See Knyghton, Bromton, Hemingford, Henry of Hunting- 1 Td. 
don, Hoveden, &e. 12 Td. 

5 Pleas of the Crown, part i. p. 213. ° l 13 Id. 

6 Sir Julius Casar’s Mss. folio 153. See Trial of the Pix H Id, and Maitland’s History of London, 1756, vol. i. p. 
under this year, ; 155. - . i 
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Anno Grorce I. 
1. The same.! 


8. George Russell. 
18, Richard Collard. 
Grorce IT. 
1. The same.! 
17—22. Henry Haley. 
23, Searle.! 
24—29. Daniel Kemp.! 


George III. 
About 32. Joseph Sage. 


Grorce IV. 
1 Hen. W. Atkinson. 





Anno © Winn IV. i 
5 Rich, Franklyn. . 


THE ENGINEER. 


Cuarres II. 
14. Peter Blondeau. His Patent expired 28 C, II? 
34, Thomas Doyley.? 
Janes II. 
1—12., The same.? 


Wiitiam ano Mary. 
2, ——— Bowes.” 


SUPERINTENDANT OF THE MACHINERY. 
Grorce III. 
This office was instituted soon-after the introduction of Boulton’s machinery into the mint, under 
arrangements proposed by the Lords of the Committee for Council of Coin, and approved by an order 


in council, dated July 26, 1809. 


Anno George IIT. 
50. James Lawson, i 
58. George Rennie. 


The first officer was 


Anno GreorceE IV. 
5. W. T. Brande. 


THe WEIGHER AND TELLER. 


He weighs the bullion before it goes to the moneyers, and after it is coined, to see that it answers. 


Epwarp III. 
34, Colin Galliard, Weigher, Rochelle.4 


James I, 
2. Edmond Doubleday, Teller.® 
15. Anthony Knyvet, Teller.’ 
COMMONWEALTH, 
1. The same.? 


-  Cuartes II. 
34. Lancelot Perot.® 


James II. l 
8. The same.® 


Witrram anp Mary. 
6-12, Thomas Fitch.® 





A ANNE. 
1, Hopton Haynes.® 
Grorce I. 
1—8. The same.’ 
12. Eaglesham.’ 
Gerores II. 


1. The sama.’ 
2—-29, Captain John Phillips.’ 


Georce III. 
1—38. Maurice Morgan.”! 
44, Asher Jones. 
55. John Field. 


CLERK OF THE PAPERS. | . 
His duty is to keep the registers and records of what is done.” 


COMMONWEALTH. 
l. James Howard, and John Reinolds,!? 


Georcs Íl. ' 
2—29. Thomas Hill," 





1 Snelling’s Ms. and Maitland’s History cf London, 1756, 
vol. i. p. 155. 
2 Snelling’s Ms. 
3 Pollett’s Ms. . 
4 Rot. Cales, 34 E. III. pt. 1.m.6. It gave to him Officium 
onderis Statere seu Balance Monetarum nostrarum, in Villa 
Rupella, auree, argentee, & nigree. 
5 Ms. penés G. Chalmers, Arm. 
6 Rymer, XVII. 19. 
`- 7 Commons Journals. 
8 Snelling’s Ms. The first instance which I have found of the 


re 
a 


” 


union of the two offices of Weigher and Teller occurs in the 
person of Lancelot Perot. They seem not to have been separated 
since his time. 

® Snelling’s Ms. 

10 Yoid. and True State of England, 1799, and Maitland's 
History of London, 1756, vol. i. p. 155. 

n Snelling’s Ms, and Report of Select Committee on Finance, 
for the year 1797. Report XXIV. Dee (B). 

2 Poleit's Ms. 

13 Commons.Journals. : 

4 True State of England, 1729, and Maitland as before. 
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i Anno Georce III, Anno ° 
38. William Dick.! | 58. T, P. Croasdaile. . z 
i . ff 


Or THE INFERIOR OrricERs ‘oF THE MIN‘. 


The names of their respective offices will be found under the account of their several wages and fees. 
All these, together with the workmen, before they are admitted to a sight of the milling, take an 
. oath of secresy in the presence of the warden; and it is their duty to work when required by the warden, 
master, and comptroller, on pain of disfranchisement and imprisonment. 
Besides those offices which have been enumerated above, I have met with slight notices of others, 
whose exact functions are, in some instances, now entirely unknown, I shall give the fragments which 


I have collected. 


CLERK oF THE Mint. 


Anno = Epwarp I. 
John de Maydenstane.? 


Epwarp III, 
1. William de Merlawe.? 
18. John de Charington, or Shurington.® 


Ricwarp II. 
12, Guy de Ronelif.s 


Henry VI, 
= 80. John de Blakeney, and Robert Caterton.? 


Epwarp IV. 
6—-12. Hugh Price, and John Sondes.® 


Henry VIII. 
18. John Rogers.’ 


Epwarp VIL 
4. John Mardiley, of the Mint in Southwark, called Suffolk 
l House, 


- Tur Avpitor or tHe Mint. 
Henry VITI, 


34 William Dunckew! 


Epwarp VI, 
3. The same.}? 


Anno ELIZABETH. 
18. William Dodington, 
COMMONWEALTH. 


1, —— Bingley, — Beale." 


SENESCHALL oF THE MINT. 


ELIZABETH, 
18. Thomas Fanshaw." 


NUMERATOR MONETE. ' 


ELIZABETH. 
18. William Wightman.” 


Por-MAKER. 
Henry VIII. 
38. William Foxley."s 


ELIZABETH. 
18—-21. The same.” 


‘Tue SURVEYOR or tHe MONEY PRESSES. 


He has the care of the Dies,*® 


” 


_ Georce IT. 
29. William Vaughan.” 





1 Report-of Select Commitiee on Finance, 1797. He died in 
1800, having held this office nearly 40 years. 

2 Pollett’s Ms. 

3 Lib. Rub. Scaccariit. Without date. 

4 Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. 

5 Id. The name is variously spelt in different Accounts. 

‘6 Claus. 12, R II. m. 25. 

7 Mint Accounts. Cl. 30 H. VI. m. 17. 

8 CI. 6 E. IV. m. I8. and 12. m. 28. 

9 His grant was of the office of Clerk Cambii, Cunagii, & 
Monete, vacant by the death of John Porthe, and he was to hold 
it in as ample manner as the said John, John Blakeney, John 
’ Sondes, and Thomas Wilde had held it, either jointly or sepa- 
rately, in the reign of Henry VI.and Edward IV., with the fee 
of 9d. per day, or 131. 13s. 9d. per annum, as it had been in 
the before-mentioned reigns. [Ha7rl. Mss. No, 698, folio 54.] 


10 Warton’s History of English Poetry, vol. iii. p. 194. He 
translated twenty-four of David’s Psalms into English verse. 

il Harl, Mss. No. 698, folio 35. 

2 Talbot Papers, vol. B. p. 159. 

13 Harl. Mss. No. 698, folio 120. 

H Commons Journals. 

15 Harl. Mss. No. 698, folio 120. Ros 

16 Holinshed's Chronicle, vol, ii, p, 972.  Stow’s Survey of 
London, p. 56. According to these authors, this man once slept 
fourteen days and nights, and upon his awakening was as if he 
had slept but one night. This was in 1546, and he was still 
living in the Tower in 1579. 

17 Harl. Mss. No. 698, folio 120. 

18 Trial cf Turnbull, for robbing the Mint, i in a 1799, Sessions 
Paper, p. 205. 

19 Maitland’s History of London, 1756, vol. i. P- 155., 
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Anno Georce III. 
38, John Chambers.’ 


45. J. Cottington. 
56. W. Russon. 


PURVEYOR. 
l George IIT. 
8, James Morrison.” 
In 1816 this office was abolished. 
Tuer SINKER oF THE IRONS. 


ELIZABETH. 
18. Humphrey Cole, and George Tyson.* 


COMMONWEALTH. 
1. Daniel Bratle.* - 


THe SMITH. 





ELIZABETH. 
18. William Hopkins,’ 
COMMONWEALTH. 
L Hodgins.’ : 
Grorce II. 


99. Reuben Fletcher.” 
l Georce III, . 
38, Assistant to the Engravers, Elias Walter.® 
This office was abolished in 1816. 


Tue KEEPER or tHE Money. 
Ricwarp II. 
5, Gerard de Méute, Bourdeaux.? 
INSPECTOR OF THE COINAGE. 
Ricwarp I. 
10. Geoffrey Fitz Walter, Northampton.” 
Surveyor or THE COINS. 


Epwarp VI. 
6 John Brown.” 


SURVEYOR or THE MINT. 
Anno Cuarces IP 
15. Thomas Swallow.” 
THE MELTER. 


ELIZABETH. 
18. Thomas Stanley, and Thomas Munde.!? 


REPARATOR CUNEORUM. 


Henry III. 
6. Michael de Sancta Elena.* 


Hicu TREASURER oF THE MIinv. 


Henry VIII. 
36. Sir Edmund Peckham.* 


Epwarp VL 
1, Sir Edmund Peckham.*® 
George Gayle, Esq., Treasurer of the King’s Mint in 


York.” 
Mary. 
1. Sir Edmund Peckham.” : 
ELIZABETH. 


1. Sir Edmund Peckham.” 
Francis Gale, Treasurer of the Royal Mint of York.® 


James Il, 





1689. Hewlet, Treasurer of the Dublin Mint for the 
Brass Coins.” 
Unver-Treasurer oF THE Mint. 
Henry VIII. 
36. George Gayle, York.” 
Epwarp VI. 
4, Sir M. Bowes.” l 


Sir John Yorke, of the Mint in Southwark.” 
Sir William Sharington was Vice-Treasurer of the Mint 
at Bristol.” 





1 Report of Select Committee on Finance, Report XXIV. 
- Supplement (B). 
2 Id. ibid. 
3 Harl. Mss, No. 698. folio 120. 
îi Commons Journals. 
, ê Harl. Mss. No, 698, folio i20. 
` 6 Commons Journals. 
7 Maitland’s History of London, 1756, vol. i. p. 155. 
8 Report of Select Committee on Finance. Report XXIV. 
Supplement (B). 
~ ° Rot Vasc. 5 R. II. m. 10. By that writ was granted to 
‘him Custodiam Monetarum nostrarum auri & argenti que in Villa 
nostra Burdegalia cudebuntur. I have not met with any -other 
instance of this, although the wages are said to be as usual.; nor 
do I know what was the nature of the office, nor whether it 
differed from the Keeper of the Mint. 
10 Bridges’ Northamptonshire, vol. i. p. 423. See the Account 
of Northampton Mint. 


u Anecdotes of Painting, i. 2085. ° 

12 He had a grant of arms, August 13, 1663. Snelling’s Me. 

8 Harl. Mss. No. 698, folio 120. 

ii Madox. Memor. 6 H. III. Rot. 3. dors. 

1% British Museum Ms. No. 83, H. 8. 

16 Inventory of the Effects of Henry VIII. in the Library of | 
the Society of Antiquaries. See Comptrollers, 4 Edward VI. 

7 Pedigree of Gale, Lit. Anec. of. the Eighteenth Cent, vol. 
iv. p. 536. No date is given. He was sheriff in 1530, and died 
1557. j 

18 Archæologia, xii. 334. 

9 Pat. | Eliz, m. 3. dors. 

2 Pedigree of Gale, as before. He died in 1590. 

21 Simon’s Irish Coins, p. 59. 

32 Ms. Brit. Mus. No. 83, H.'11. 

 Strype’s Memorials, ii. 271. 

“ Lansdown Mss. No. 745. 

3" Burnet's Hist. Reform. vol. ii. p. 93. 

+ . 
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Tue PORTER oF THE Minr. ° 5 


I know not how this office lappened to have so much importance attached to it, but it will be seen 
in the next page that the name o` the person who filled it is to be found, not unfrequently, “in the public 
records. 


Anno Epwanp VI. i Anno Coumonweatri 
4, Richard Farre. 1. John Dendy.® 
ELIZABETH. GeorGE II. 
13. Richard Farre, and William Humfrey.? 29. John Sandell.’ 
18. Richard Far TORGE 
ike 38. John Kemp.’ 
20, Robert Knolles.* Georoe IV. 
Cuarres I. 2. William Nicholls. 
8. John Denbeigh, and Thomz. Kenevett. 8. William Pearson. 


Tur MAKER AND STAMPER or tar Money WEIGHTS. 
The first person appointed umler the Act by which this office was established, in the em 1774,9 was 
John Whitehurst.: 


Grorce III. PROBATIONER'S ASSAYER, 
38. Joseph Sage." ; 

Georcse IV. Wiuziam IV. 
4, John Field. 6. H. W. Field. 


Besides these officers, the Red Book of the Exchequer has preserved the name of another, with 
whose duties I am entirely unacqu=inted. The entry is without date, but is probably to be referred to an 
early part of the reign of Edward I. Itis in these words: “ Cantra Joculator sit ex parte Regis.”2 I 
have some suspicion, however, thet the word clericus is to be understood, and then the meaning will be, 
that Cantra the jester, or bard, was the king’s clerk, an officer still known in the mint. This entry is 
immediately preceded by “ Johes ce Maydenstone clericus cambii.” 

The chief officer of the mint cf Scotland bears a title unknown to the English mint, for he is called 
general of the mint; the inferior oricers have the title of master, warden, &c. &c.13 

I have been able to recover orly the following names, since the Union: 

Anno Cuarzues II, Anno. 
1664, John Faulkener of Balmat er, master." | 1682. James Faulkener of Plaisley, warden.” 


The following extracts from 2uoddiman’s Introduction to Anderson’s “ Diplomata Scotize” will shew 
the manner in which the coinage 2f Scottish gold and silver was conducted after the Union of the two 
crowns under James VI. of Scotlard and I. of England: 


Goup. SILVER. 


Value of 





Value of 





Pound of pure 


ie Anno Regni. Fineness,| Alay. E vs bf toe ue Anno Regni. | Fineness.| Allay. Me 
of 1 Pound,|?* PUre Stver. of 1 Pound. 

oz. pw. gr.joz. pw.. £. s. d. lb. oz pw. gr. oz., pw. pr.jaz. pw. gr] £. s d 

1601. James VI. 35.11 0 011 0 C 432 0 0/12 0 0 0 1601.) James VI. 35.11 0 011 0 0136 0 0 
1633. {Charles I. 9.11] 0 O71 0 C (492 0 01138. 2 711 1738.|George II. 12,11 2- 0,018 0/37 4 0 


1738.|George IT.12.11 0 O11 0 C {560 14 OHS 210 7 


! Harl. Mss. No. 698, fol. 95. Hesuccee- ed William Flippes. salary annexed to this office was withdrawn, and the fees allowed by 

2 Id. Ibid. Stat. 15 Geo, III. only to be taken. (Stat. 57 Geo. III. cap. 67]. 

3 Id. folio 120. 11 Report of Select Com. on’ Finance. Report xxiv. Sup. (B); 

4 Id. folio 196. 12 Lib, Rub. Scaccarti, fol. 245, b, 

5 Rymer, xix. 431. : 13 By a statute of the year 1817, the office of governor of this 
mint, after the termination of the existing interest, is to be held 


f o osi i by the master of the mint in England, and the other offices by 
Maitland s History of London, vol. i. œ 155. the officers respectively diseharging equivalent duties in England, 

© Report of Select Com, on Finance, Repot xxiv. Sup- (B). and the mint buildings to be sold. [Stat. 57 G. III. cap. 67.] 

* Statute 14 G. TIT. chap, xcii. 14 Cardonnel, Nwmismata Scotie, pp. 117, 118. 

10 After the termination of the then e isting interest, the 5 Idem, p. 117. 
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Or THE EXCHANGE. zs 


An account of the nature of this office, together with a sketch of the duties which the chief officer was 
bound to perform, is prefixed to the history of the various mints and exchanges; -I shall therefore in this 


place only give as full a list of the officers as my researches have been able to collect. 


But must observe 


that it is difficult, in many instances, to distinguish whether they were officers of the exchange or of - 


the mint. 


` 


WARDENS OF THE EXCHANGE. 


Anno Ricuary I. 
Guido de Vee. 
Joun. 
1. Hugh Cycell.? 
9. Nigel Rufus and Odo le Petit. 


Henry III. 
1. Hubert de Burg.* 
2. William Mareschall, jun.® 
6. Andrew Buterell.® 
9. Andrew Bukerell, and Everard, goldsmith, London and 
Canterbury.? 

13. D—— B , London and Canterbury.® 

32, William Hardell, Custos Cambii.® 

41. John de Somerket.” 

47. Roger de la Laye and John Gisors; but John being 
unable to act, William Fitz Richard was appointed 
in his stead.” 

50—55. Bartholome de Castello and Richard de Gamft.” 


Epwarp I, 
“7-18, Gregory de Rokesle, citizen of London, and Orlan- 
dino de Podio, London and Canterbury.® 
8. John de Flemeng, burgess of Newcastle upon Tyne, 
Newcastle." 
9. Alexander de Luk, merchant, Ireland." 
19. Lapin, Canterbury.’6 
26. Peter de Leycester.'7 





1 Cambium Regis, 4to. London, 1628, p. 1. 

2 Id. p. 2. 

3 Madox, Hist. Erch. 1. 283, 

4 Pat. 1 H. II. m. 3. De Burg was justiciary, and the 
mayor, &e. of London were commanded to deliver to him the 
mint and exchange of London, 

5 Pat. 2 H. III. m. 5. 

6 Pat. 6 H. TIL . 

7 Claus. 9 H. HI. m. 17. dors. 

2 Tin. 13 H. IIT. m. 10. and Claus. m. 3. These references 
are from Vincent's Mss., but I have not found the passage on 
either of the Rolls, 

° Pat. 32 H. IIL m. 4. 

10 Pat, 41 H. IIL m. 1 

R Pat. 47 H. I. m, 15. 

12 Rot. Lmptionum, 50—55 H. III. 

13 Abbrev, Rot. Orig. Scacc. Mag. Rot. 18. E. I. Rot, 1, a. 
Madozx’s Mss. vol. Ixix. p. 85. 

14 Abbrev, Rot, Orig. Scace. 

t$ Id. 


Anno Epwarp I. (continued). 
27. John Ballard, John Galeys, and their companions, 
merchants of Lucca, Yarmouth, and Dover.'® 
28. John de Sandale.” 
Roge“ de Frowyke, Canterbury and Bristol.” 
Taldus Isaniam and Coppus Cotenne, and their fellows, 
merchants of the company of Friscobalds of Florence, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, Kingston en Hull, and 


Exeter.?! 
Epwarp IT. 
1. Emeric de Friscobald, merchant, London and Can- 
terbury.” 


5—9. John de Lincoln, citizen of London, the same.” 
6. Roger de Frowyk, London and Canterbury. 
12. [before] John Van, and his companions, Lombards.” 
Lapine Roger, Canterbury.* 
12. Augustin le Galeys, or Waleys, London and Canterbury.” 
13—17. Roger Frowyke, London and Canterbury.” 
14. William de Haustede, London and Canterbury.” 


Epwarp IIT. 
1. John de Pontoyse, Cambitor.* 
3 and4. Id. Camsor.” 
3. Lapine Roger, Cambitor, Canterbury. 
9. John de Wyndesore, Gardein del exchange de Loundres 
& de Cantrebys.® 
William de la Pole.34 


16 Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. 
1? Wardrobe Account, p. 343. 
18 Pat. 27 E. I. m. 24. Stat. de falsa Moneta, 27° E. I. 
19 Red Book of the Exchequer, folio 259. 
2 Id. 
2 Abbrev. Rot. Orig. Scacc. Inthe Red Book of the Exche- 
quer, the first of these is called Calde Jaman; folio 87. — 
22 Abbrev. Rot. Orig. Scace. 
23 Id. Madox, Hist. Exch. TI. 241. 
24 Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. 
% Claus. 12 E. II, m. 14. dors. 
26 Mador, II. 90. 
7 Mador, I. 291. I believe this is wrong; Waleys was at 
this time warden of the mint. 
28 Mint Accounts. 
2 Abbrev. Rot. Orig. Scacc. 
_ %0 Mint Accounts. 
3! Id, "32 Td. 
33 Rot. Fin, 9 E. TIT. m. 10. 
4 Claus.-9 E. IIJ. m. 8 dors. 
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Añno Epwarp III. (continued ) 


10. William de la Pole.'s 
12. Geoffrey de Thoresby, Campsor in Cambio, Canterbury.? 
15. John de Flete, Custos Cambiorum, London and Can- 
terbury.? 
18. Hugh de Brandcn, & Socii, Camb. Camo, Regis London.* 
19. Simon Berkyng, nuper Campsor.5 
Anthony Bythesea [Versus Mare] supe-visor and warden, 
Cambiorum, London, York, and Canterbury.® 
Conrad Roirar, and others, London, York, and Can- 
terbury.” 
22—24. Richard de Grymmesby.® 
25. Hugh de Wychyngham.® 
John de Wesenham, Cambiator Mone arum in Civitate 
Lond.” 
26—28. Richard de Grymesbi, Loin and Canterbury.” 
27. William Hunt, clerk, York.” 
28 Hugh de Wichengham.}3 
29—32. Henry Picard.” i ' 
30. Hugh de Wychyngham, London and el=where.' 
338—35. Bartholomew Guy de Castilon and Adam de St. Ive.16 
34. Hugh de Wythingham.” j 
35. Clar’ de Court.” i 
Hugh de Wychingham.” 
35—87. Gauter de Bard.” 
38—40. Adam de St. Ive, in all places, except the city of 
York.” 
87—43. Eustace de Glaston.” 
44. John de Leycestre, Calais.%3 
49. 50. John de Leycestre.™ 
49. John de Maunsfeld, Calais.” 


Anno Ricuarp: II? 


a John Leicester.” 
. Wiliam Salesburie, appointed to the CR NENES in Lom- 
bard Street.” - 
6. John de la Vale, John Rogey, Arnald Lary, and Arnald 
de Vves, for Aquitain.” 
17. John Wildman.” 
18. Richard Clytherowe.™ 
20. Walter Merwe.” 
John Feld, Calais.” 


Henry IV. 
—7. Walter Merwe, Custos Cambii-Regis in Civitate Lond. 
~ tent. in Lumbard Strete. 
2. Stephen Spouret, Bourdeaux.™ 
2—4. William Fitzhugh.” 
3—5. Robert Hethcote, Custos Cambii Monete.* 
13. Henry Somer, Custos Cambii & Monete.37 


Henry FV. 

1—5. Lodovic John, London and Calais. 

8. Peter Edomart, Rouen, Caen, and Constantyn.?9 
Godin Dureaume, Rouen.4 

9. John Patesley.” 
Roger Mustel, Rouen, Caen, and Evreux.* 

10. Bartholomew Goldbeater.* 

John le Gris, Rouen, Caen, and Evreux.“ 


Hewry VI. 
1—9. John Derlyngton.* 
1 and 2. Bartholomew Seman, alias Goldbeter, York.“ 
1. Thomas Roderham, York.“ 


t 
iE —————————————————————————————————— aa aT 


1 Claus. 10 E. III. m. 87. He was removed in this vear. 

2 Pat. 11 E. III. pt. 2. m., 34. In like manner as Lapine 
Roger, deceased, had held it. 

3 Claus. 13 E. III. pt. 2. m. 42. 

4 Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. 
1343. 

5 Id. 

6 Pat.°19 E. III. pt. 1. m. 15. 

7 Claus. 19 E. III. pt. 1. m. 11. dors. 

8 Mint Accounts, 

® Id. 

10 Claus, 25 E. III. pt. 1. m. 16. dors. 

u Mint Accounts, 

11-Orig., 27 E. III. Rot. 3. Mador’s Mss. vol. lxix. p. 106. 

13 Claus. 28 E. III. m. 28. dors. 

14 Claus. 29. E. IIE. m. 13. dors. Claus, 32 E. III. m. 7.dors. 

15 Pat. 30 E. III. pt; 3. m. 18. As Henry de Brisele held it. 

16 Claus. 33 E. IIT. m. 18. dors.; Claus. 34. :n. 13. dors. ; and 
35. m. 40. dors. 

17 Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. i 

18 Id. 19 Id. av Id; 

4! Claus. 38 E. ITE. m. 10, dors.; Claus, 40 E IIF. m. 18. dors. 

42 Mint Accounts. g 

B Rot. Franc. 44 E. III, m. 9. 

24 Mint Accounts, 


See Annals, sub anno 


5 Rot. Franc. 49 E. III. m. 18. 

23 Pat. I R. II. pt. l. m. 20. Mint Accounts. 

7 Fin 2 R. II, prope initium. Vincent. 

*8 Rot. Vasc. R. II. m. 17. 

2 Pat. 17 F. II. m, 2. 

99 Claus. 18 R. II. m. 13, 

31 Mint Accounts. 

2 Rot. Franc. 20 R. II. m. 6. 

3 Mint Accounts. 

“u Rot. Vasc. 2 H. IV. m, 18. n. 15. 

33 Mint Accounts. 

36 Td. 

7 Pat. 13 H. IV. pt. 1. m. 18. 

8 Pat. 1H. V. pt. 1. m. 28. Pat. 2 H, V. pt. 2. m. 23, 
Pat. 5. H. V.m. 1. 

Ə Rot. Norm. 8 H. V. pt. 3. m. 9. dors. 

40 Rymer, ix. 920. 

41 Claus. 9 H. V.m. 1. dors. 

42 Rot. Norm. 9 H. V.m. 32. dors. 

43 Cambium Regis, p. 6. 

44 Rot Norm. 10 H. V.'m. 14, ore 

45 Mint Accounts. 

48 Cambium Regis, p. 6. Indenture 2 H, VI. 
the Tower, unclassed. 


47 Pat, 1 H. VI. pt. 5. m, 12. 
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i 
Anno : 


8. John Tyse. 

9. John Hexham? 
10. William Russe.? 
16. John Paddesle, in England and at Calais.‘ 
18. Henry Ragley and Thomas Thorpe. 
18—24. John Somerseth. 
23. Thomas Thorpe.” 
24. Robert Mansfield.® 

25. John Lematon. 

25-—-28. Thomas Thorpe.' 

27. Richard Tunstall," 

28—30. Thomas Mongomery.” 

29. Richard Joynour." 

30---38. Humphrey Hayford, Campsor Monete & Cunagii.™ 
` 81. Ric. Tunstall and William Avener. 

Tho. Mongomery and Jo. Hynde. 

34. Elias Horwoud.!7 
36, Tonstall.'@ 


Henrt VI. (continued. ) 





Epwarp IV. 
` I. Tho. St. Legier.19 
4. William Hatcliffe and M. Burhull.” 
4—8, William Lord Hastings,” Tower of London, Realm of 
England, Town of Calais and Marches of the same.” 
7, William Hateliffe the King’s secretary, and E— C—, 
merchant of Florence.” 
9. John Wode.*! 
22, Bartholomew Read.” 
Thomas Galmole, Develyn and Waterford.* 


Anno Rreuarp ITT, ° 
1. John Kendall.” . 
Henry VII. 


1, Richard Fox, keeper of the exchange at Calais. 
1—3. William Stafford, keeper of the exchange.” 
Nicholas Flynte, Camsor Monete & Cunagii infra Tur. 
London.” 


23. Peter Corsy, merchant of Florence. 


Henry VIII. 


1—4. Henry Wiatt.” 
4. John Coppinger, Custos Cambii & Monete. 
26. Thomas Pope, the same. 


Evwarp VI. 
Painre anp Mary. 


ELIZABETH. 


14. Richard Martyn,* 

17. Sir William Cecil Lord Burleigh.” 

44. Sir George Carey, keeper of the exchanges between Eng- 
land and Ireland.’ 


James I. 


Cuarres I. 


3. Henry, Earl of Holland, keeper of the exchanges between 
England and Ireland.” - 


The other officers of the Exchange were, the COMPTROLLER, of which I have met with but: one 
instance, viz. Michael de Wincester, who held that office in the Exchange at Dover in the 27th year of 
Edward I.;99 and the Crerx or THe Excnanes, for which see the CLERK or tHe Mint. 





1 Mint Accounts. f $ 
2 Id. 
3 Pat. 10 H. VI. pt. 1. m, 29. 
4 Pat. 16 H. VI. pt. 1. m. 4, 
$ Mint Accounts. 
6 Id. 
. Jd. 
8 Cambium Regis, p. 6. 
9 Pat. 25 H. VI. pt. 2. m. 29. 
10 Mint Accounts. 
1 Cambium Regis, p. 6. 
1? Mint Accounts, 
13 Id. 
14 Mint Accounts. 
15 Pat. 31 H. VI. pt. 2, m. 33, | 
16 Pat. 31 H. VI. pt. 2. m. 20 and 23. 
1! Pat.34 H. VI.m.13. See Prynne's durum Regina, p. 132. 
18 Cambium Resis, p. 8. 
19 Claus. 1 E. IV. 
2 Pat. 4 E. IV. pt. 1. m, 18. 
n Pat. 4 E. IV, pt. 2. m, 16. Cambium Regis, p. 8. 


£ Mint Indenture, <drchwologia, vol. xv. p. 166. 

“3 Rot. Fin. 7 E, IV. m, 11 

“4 Mint Accounts. 

i Cambium Regis, pp. 7 avd 8. 

“© MS. No. 116. No. '10, dntig. Soc. Lib. 

€ Cambium Regis, p. 7. 

*8 Rolls of Parliament, vi. 377. 

*° Harl. Mss. No. 698. p. 70. Mint Accounts. Rolls of Per- 
liament, vi. 380. 


z Mint Accounts. 
3 Rymer, xiii. 216. - 
“2 Mint Accounts, 


3 Warton’s Life of Sir Thomas Pope, p. 9, and Appen. 
No. iii. 
34 Id. ibid. 
5 Rymer, XVI. 706. 
% Harl, Mss. No. 698, p. 91. 
J Simon's Irish Coins, p. 41, 
38 Ibid. p. 46. 
3 Pat, 27 E. I, m. 24, 


. 
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SUPPLY OF BULLION. 


amapan riaa 


` OF THE VARIOUS MODES 3Y WHICH THE MINT HAS BEEN SUPPLIED WITH BULLION. . 


Tue materials of the British rude substitutes fo? money were, as we are informed by Cæsar, only copper 
and iron. 

Of these metals the former was with the B-itons the more precious, for they had not, at that time, 
discovered that their own country produced it, and therefore it was imported by them: the latter was 
furnished by their own mines, thoug in small q.antities." 

The Roman mints, if any were worked ia Britain, might possibly be ‘supplied with gold and silver 
from the mines of this island, for botl Strabo and Tacitus enumerate those metals among its products.? 

It should seem, however, that he more przcious metals had not been discovered when Cæsar invaded 
Britain, for it is scarcely possible thas they should have escaped his penetrating eye, or his minute inquiry: 
and it is clear from his silence, in that part of kis Commentaries where he details the other productions of 
the country, that he had no knowledze‘of their being found here. It was likewise the general opinion at 
Rome that neither gold nor silver wag to be met with in this island, as appears from two of Cicero’s epistles ;3 | 
and Suetonius mentions the pearls of Britain as msar’s chief inducement to its conquest.* 

It has been said that collars of gold and silver, for the necks of women, made part of the tribute 
which Augustus imposed upon the B-itons; but I cannot find any other authority for this than the passage 
which is referred to below.’ Indeed the report but ill ‘agrees with the acknowledged practice of that 
people to adorn themselves with chains of iror.; for as that metal is of all others the most disposed to 
rust, and by its rust to corrode the skin, it cannot be doubted that the precious metals, which are void of 
those ill qualities, would have superszded the use of iron for personal ornament on the unclothed bodies of 
the Britons, if such metals had been known to them. 

Notwithstanding the reports of Strabo and Tacitus, it is not probable that the ores of gold and silver 
were ever found, in any considerable quantity, :n Britain; for it cannot be supposed that the mines were 
at a very early period worked out, ard yet no cther supposition can satisfactorily account for the absolute 
disappearance of those ores. 

It is true that the lead ore is scmetimes richly impregnated with silver, but it requires a degree of 
skill, which it is not probable the Brions possessed, to part the two metals. 

If, therefore, they were in a canacity to pay such.a tribute to Augustus, from the natural produce of 
their own country; it should seem taat they had been instructed by the Romans in the discovery of the 
mines, and in the management of tae ore, in the interval between his accession to the empire, and the 
invasion of Britain by Julius Cesar. 

Be this, however, as it may, it s certain tliat no traces of gold or silver mines, properly so valid, are 
now to be found; nor, so far as I aw informed, do.any documents exist, to shew in what manner, or from 


1 « Nascitur ibi plumbum album in mediter-aneis regionibas, ulam spem prædæ, nisi ex mancipiis.” [Ciceronis Epist. ad 
in maritimis ferrum : sed ejus exigua est cop: Ære utuntur Alticum, lib. iv. Epist. 16.] “In Britannia nihil esse audio 
importato,” [Cæsar de Bello Gallico, lib. v. cap x.] neque auri neque argenti, Id si ita est, essedum aliquod suadeo 

2 “béger È cirov kal Booeypara, cab xgucor, eai capias, et ad nos quam primum recurras.” [Ciceronis Epist. ad 
deyugoy, kal siygov?” [Strabonis Geographia] “ Fart antares: Noes, Epist £] 


* Suetonius de Cæsaribus, lib. i. cap. 47. 

The pearls of Britain are represented by Pliny as being 
small, and of a bad colour; and yet Cesar seems to have been so 
proud of those which he acquired by his descents upon the island, 


Britannia aurum & argentum, & alia metalla>retium victor.x, 
gignit & oceanus margarita, sed subfusca & liveria.” 
[Tacitus de “itd Agricole.] 


7 “ Britannici belli exitus exspectatur. Ccastat enim adiws that he thought them worthy to adorn the statue of Venus.” 
Insulz esse munitos mirificis molibus, Etiam ibud jam cognitum [ Plinii. Hist. Nat. lib. ix, cap. 35.] 
est, neque argenti scripulum esse ullum, in ika Insula, neque $ Holinshed's Description of Britain, page 111. 

vol. I. . I 
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what sources, even the Saxons, the successors of the Romans, supplied their mints with bullion! Phe 
difficulty with which sufficient quantities of gold and silver, for the purposes of coinage, were procured 
during the infancy of commerce, was no doubt the origin of that branch of the royal prerogative which 
vested in the king all mines of those metals, wheresoever they might be found. By the old common law, 
if gold or silver were discovered in mines of base metal, according to the opinion of some, the whole was a 
royal mine, and belonged to the king; though others held, that it only did so, if the quantity of gold or 
silver was of greater value than the quantity of base metal. The disputes which naturally arose upon this 
subject were, with great propziety, set at rest for ever by the statutes 1 William and Mary, st. 1. c. 30, 
and 5 William and Mary, c. 6, which enacted that no mines of base metal should be considered as royal, 
notwithstanding gold or silver might be extracted from them in any quantities; but that the-king, or 
persons claiming royal mines under his authority, should have the ore (other than tin ore in the counties of 
Devon or Cornwall), paying for the same a price stated in the latter of those acts.* 

The earliest instance in which I have found the claim to a mine royal to be enforced, occurs in the 
47th year of Henry III., at which time a writ was directed to the sheriff of Devonshire, in which it was 
stated that the king had been given’ to understand that there were within his county Aurifodine & 
Cuprifodine : that is; I presume, mines containing gold together with copper, and he was commanded not 
to permit any one to occupy the same until the king should have provided that which the law required 
to be done.3 

His successor Edward I. received great help towards the maintenance of his wars, and other charges, 
from the silver mines which, in his days, were found in Devonshire. In the accounts of William de 
-Wimondham; warden of the mint, it appears, that, between the 12th of August and the 31st of October, 
in the 22d year of his reign, there was tried and found out, at Martinstowe in that county, by times, so 
much of fine silver as amounted to 370 pounds weight. 

In the next year, 521 pounds and ten shillings weight were fined at the same place, and also brovght 
to London. | 

But the workmen of that country being either not sufficiently numerous, or not sufficiently expert 
three hundred and thirty-seven miners were, in the year 1296, brought from the Wapentake of the Feak 
in Derbyshire, who fined and cast into wedges, in the course of that year, 704 pounds 3 shillings and 
one pennyweight.4 In the next’ year, three hundred and forty-eight miners were brought from the same 
place, and to them were added twenty-five from Wales, besides others of the county of Devon and other 
places.é 

William de Aulton, clerk, keeper of the king’s mines in Devonshire and Cornwall, was accomptant 
of the issues and profits of the king’s mines there from March 4, 1298, to April 18, 1299, and yieided 
- up his account both of silver and lead;5 which proves that the silver was the produce of lead mines rich in 
that metal, 

In the early part of this reign, the mines in Ireland which afforded silver were supposed tc be 
sufficiently rich to merit the attention of government. The king, therefore, in a writ directed to Robert 
de Offerd, justiciary of Ireland, and the bishop of Waterford, his treasurer there, stated that he was 
certainly informed that mines of silver were found in that country, of which considerable profit might be 


1 Unless the tribute which Afthelstan imposec upon the con- |. . 2 Blackstone's Commentaries, vol. i, p. 294. 
quered prince of Wales, and which consisted, amongst other 3 he E 
things, of the annual payment of two hur.dred pounds of gold and Cinane Ee il d 


three hundred pounds of silver, car. be proved to be intended t From Sept. 30 to Nov. 6 in that year, there were received 
for that purpose. [Xnyghton, col. 2821.] Leake, p. 287, says, into the mint, from the king’s mines, 7092. 10s. 44d. [Mint 
s Nor does Great Britain want gold mines, for such have been Accounts in the Exchequer. ] 


discovered at Crayford Moore in Scotland, in the sands of the 
river, twenty-two carats fine, and the like in England, at Brick- 
hill-hill, near Spilsbury in Lancashire.” For this he refers to 


5 Holinshed has omitted to state the amount of silver which 
was fined by these miners. 


. e . 
Malynd’s Lex Mercatoria, where may be seen accounts of several 6 Holinshed's Chronicle, vol. ii. p. 316, He says that Wimond- 
lead mines in England, &c. which were rich in silver. > ham’s accounts were, in his time, remaining in the excheque-. 
` s F 
+ a 
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made, and commanded those persons to cause such mines to be opened and worked, in any way’ that to 
their judgment should seem expediert.. The mint, however, did not depend solely upon these mines for 
a supply of metal. From an accoant of the same William de Wymondham, it appears that foreign 
bullion was purchased to a considerable amount.? 

During the reign of Edward II silver was still bought to the mint from the royal mines, and that 
which was purchased was distinguisaed by the names of Argentum Cismarinum, Transmarinum, and 
Billon.? 

These terms continued to be used in the reign ‘of Edward III., after which I have not met with them. 
In his 12th year he granted, and in his 15th year confirmed, by statute, free liberty to all persons to dig 
within their own soil for mines of golc and silver, and for hid treasure, under the inspection of clerks to be 
appointed for that purpose, on condision that all the silver so found should be carried to the mint to be 
coined there, at their cost, and that one-third of the money so struck should remain to the king, and two- 
thirds to the owner of the soil; and tkat all the gold should be brought to the Exchequer, at their expense, 
one moiety thereof to be retained fo? the king’s use, and the other moiety to be returned to the said 
owner of the soil. But if they should neglect to dig for the said mines, &c. then the king and his heirs to 
have power to do it, without hindrance from any one.* 

In the 3rd year of Richard IT. the same privilege was extended to Ireland, for six years, on condition 
of rendering -to the king one-ninth part of the metal. The remainder to be made into plate, &c. or to be 
brought to the mint in Dublin, where the king’s seignorage and custom for coinage were to be deducted, 
and the value of the remainder given n his money. ‘The bullion not to be exported, except to England, 
without the king’s special license, on pain of forfeiture.’ 

But, notwithstanding the provision of the 12th year of Edward III. which appears to be so favourable 
to mine-adventures, it seems that the crown could not at once recede from the ancient practice, for, in the 
next year, we find that the sheriff of Somersetshire was commanded to repair in person to Melles in that 
county, and to dig and examine into a mine there, which was reported to be rich in silver.6 And, in order 
to provide a supply of fuel for the king’s furnaces in the counties of Devon and Cornwall, an inquisition 
was ordered to value the woods belonging to certain persons in the neighbourhood of his silver mines there, 
and to sell them to his warden of the szid mimes at a reasonable rate.? 

In the 18th year of Edward III. is found the first entry of gold, as brought into the mint for the 
purposes of coinage, which remains upon record. It consisted either of foreign coins, or of bullion 
purchased for the mint, or sent thither by merchants to be coined; but I have not met with any instance 
where that metal is entered as the prodace of the royal mines. 

The Welch mines in Cardiganshire were discovered in the reign of James I. by Sir Hugh Middleton, 
and have ever since been worked wish success; whereas all others in England have not answered the 
charges of working. Folkes says there was a good quantity of money coined in this reign, of the silver 
refined from the lead of the mines in the principality of Wales.9 And it will be seen, on inspecting the 
explanation of the plates, that silver fom those mines, and from others in the west of England, has been 
occasionally coined so late as the reign of King George I. 

It was at an early period discov2red that the “working of mines on the king’s account was not 
- advantageous to the crown, and in consequence they were leased to various persons, with a reservation of 
certain portions of the precious metals which they contained to the use of the crown, and sometimes also 
with an obligation to bring’ the whole p-oduce to the mint, in order to its being coined there. 


1 Pat. 4 E. F. m. 10. 5 Rot. Parl. An. 3 R. II. m. 2 n. 43.  Prynne on the 4th 


2 Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. Part of Coke's Institute, p. 308. 
3 Id, 


‘ Fines, 12 E. III. m. 17, and 15 E. III. m. l4. The B 
statute which is here referred to has never, as I believe, been ” Eseaet. 13 E. III No, 61. 
- printed in any edition of the statutes. It is not ir that of 1810. ° Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. 
Prynne has given it in his Tractate on Aurum Regine, p. 128... 9 Folkes, p. 70. Leake, p. 287. | 
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As that reservation was unquestionably made for the purposes of ee I shall give a brief statemént 
of the es which were at different times reserved. ' 


1354. The tenth part.! 

1358. The first year, a rent of 20 marks; afterward, the 
fifth part of the metal.? 

1869. All the gold and silver to be brought to the mint in 
the Tower of London to make money, and the ninth part to 
be paid to the king for his seignory.* 

1877. The thirtieth part of the profits of a gold mine 
which had been discovered in Devonshire, and declared to hg 
king’s council, was granted to the discoverer for two years." 

1378. The seventh part.® 

1379. The ninth part.6 

1382. The ninth part to the king, and the tenth to the 
church of the parish in which the mine was found.’ 

1388. The seventh part.® 


1390. The ninth part to the king, the tenth part to holy - 


church, and a thirteenth to the lord of she soil.? . 
1397.. The ninth part of the pure gold and silver.? 
1427. To holy church a tenth, io the king a fifteenth, of 


the pure gold and silver; and to the lord of the soil a twen- 
tieth part of gold and sven ut 

1434. ‘The same lease was renewed, but with the sondeo 
of paying to the king, only, the fifteenth part of the pure gold 
and silver.!? 

1453, <A tenth part of the’ pure gold and silver.” 

1456. Is the first instance of an annual rent, without any 
reservation of bullion, which I have met with.” 

1461. The tenth boll of ore.) | 

1467. One-twelfth to the king, and ER, to the’ 
lord of the soil.16 . 

1474. An eighth to the king, a ninth to the lord of the 
soil, and e tenth to the minister of the parish." 

1475. A fifteenth of the pure gold and silver.'® 

1625. After the first two years, one tenth to the king. 
All the other silver to be brought to the mint, where the lessee 
was to receive for it such price in ready money as silver of the 
same fineness should then be worth.” 


In order to facilitate the working of these mines, the lessees were sometimes authorised to take a 
certain number of workmen, a heresneved they should find them, within the county wherein the mines 
were situated. Theyhad power also over their labourers, &c. to exercise justice in all pleas, except those 
of land, life, or limb; and if any offended so that they ought to be imprisoned, then the patentees or lessees 
were authorized to arrest and lodge them in the next gaol, there to be detained until they should be 
released by them.?! 

As the claim of the Crown respecting mines royal was but ill defined, an atom was made in the 15th 
year of Charles II. to pass a statute for the purpose of ascertaining it more clearly ;*? but, after the bill was` 
read a second time, and the amendments of the committee to which it was referred were reported, it seems 
to have been dropped, as no further proceedings are to be found; and the claim remained in its unsetiled 
state, until it-was finally determined by the Ist and 5th of William and Mary, which have been already 
recited. 

But the supply of the mint with bullion was in early times considered to be a cinien of too 
much importance to be trusted to natural means alone; and the aid of alchemy was therefore resorted to 
for that purpose. Thus the gold of which the nobles of Edward III. were formed, is said to have been 
. produced by Raymond Lally. ; 
Ashmole, in his Notes upon Norton’s Ordinal], and Hermes Bird, has given a very circumstantial. 
account of the bringing of Lully into England by Cremer, abbot of Westminster; of his agreeing to make 
the king rich by his art, in consequence of that monarch’s promise to enter into a war against the Turks; 


Ci. 28 E. ITI. dors. 
Fines, 32 Id, III. m. 11. 
Cl. 43 E. IIL. m. 9. dors. 


1 3 Pat. 31 H. VI. pt. 1. m. 6. These were mines in 
2 

3 

+ CLIR. II m. 32. 

6 

7 


Devonshire and Cornwall, and yet it will be seen in the annals, 
that in 1454, the Commons represented that the mines in these 
counties were not worked. i 

4 Pat. 84 H. VI. m. 8. 

15 Pat. 2 E. IV. pt. Lm. 6, 

6 Pat. 8 E. IV. pt. 3. m. 14. 

7 Pat. 15 E. IV. pt. 1. m. 22. 

18 Pat. 18 E. IV. pt. 2. m, 30. 

19 Rymer, XVIII. 90. 

2 Pat. 45 E. IIE pt. 2. m. 31. 

2 Pu. 15 E, IV. pt. 1. m, 22. 

22 Commons Journals, vol. viii, pp. 451, 458, 488. 


Pat. 2 R. IT. pt. 1. m. 46. 
See p. 168. 
Fin. 5 R. II. & Cl. 3 R. II. 
8 Cl. 11 R. II. m. 44 dors. 
° Pat. 13 R. II. pt. 3. ` 
10 Pat. 20 R. IL pt. 3. m. 23, 
u Pat. 5 H. VI. pt. l. m. 7. 
12 Pat. 11 H. VI. pt. 2. m. 12. 
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of his refusal to work any longer, when he found that Edward would not keep that promise; and of his 


being clapt up in the Tower in con equence. 


The gold, he says, is affirmed by an unwritten verity) to have been made by Raymond Lully, in the - 
Tower of London; and, besides the tradition, the inscription is some proof; for, upon the reverse is a cross 
fleury, with lioneux, inscribed, ‘“ Jesus autem transiens per medium illorum ibat;”’ that is, “as Jesus passed 
invisible, and in most secret manner by the midst of the Pharisees, so that gold was made by invisible and 


secret art amidst the ignorant.’ 


_ hat Edward was, in some degree, a believer in the powers of alchemy, and therefore not improbably 
the dupe of Lully, will, I think, =ppear from the following record. The Patent Roll of his third year 
states, that the king had been giver to understand that John le Rous and Master William de Dalby could 
make silver by art of alkemony; that they had heretofore made it, and still did make it; and that by such 
making of that metal they could greatly profit the realm: he therefore commanded Thomas Cary to find 
them out, and to bring them. before the king, with all the instruments, &c. belonging to the said art. If 
they would come willingly, they were to be brought safely and honourably; but if not, they were to be 


seized, and brought before the king wherever he might be. 


All sheriffs, &c. were commanded to assist the 


said Thomas Cary.2 This belief ir the creation, or at least, transmutation of metals, was in the reign of 
Henry IV. so firmly established, tEat we find in his fifth year a statute which’ solemnly “ordained and 
established that none from henceforfa shall use to multiply gold or silver, nor use the craft of multiplication ; 
and if any the same do, that he inevr the pain of felony in this case.” 

In consequence of the restraiit which this statute imposed upon the operations of alchemy, John 


Cobbe, in the 22d year of Henry VI. presented a petition to the king, 


in which he stated, that he was 


desirous of operating upon certain materials, by art philosophical, viz.; to transubstantiate the inferior metals 
by the said art; into perfect gold aad silver, so’as to endure every trial; but that certain persons had 
suspected this to be done by art tnlawful, and therefore had power to hinder and disturb him in giving 


proof of it. 


His Majesty, having consider: d the premises, and being willing to see the conclusion of ie said 
operation, granted, of his special grace, license to the said John to practise the.said art in future, without 
molestation from any of his officers; provided always that it was not contrary to law.4 Soon after this, 
however, his Majesty’s curiosity became too impatient to endure the restraint of statutes, and he granted 
licenses of the same kind to various persons to carry on their operations, notwithstanding any statute, act, 


ordinance, or provision to the contracy.® 


In his 85th year he appointed, -y letters patent, commissioners to inquire into the truth of this art, by | 
the professors of which he had been >romised wealth sufficient to pay all his debts in gold and silver,’ to the 


great advantage of the kingdom. 


The commissioners were not selected with any particular attention to 


their qualifications for such a scrutin=; for they consisted of Augustine and preaching friars, of the queen’s 
physician, the master of St. Laurence Pontigny College, an alderman of London, a fishmonger, two 


grocers, and two mercers.® 


t Ashmole’s Theatrum Chemicum Britannzum, pp. 442, 467. 
Mr. Tyrwhitt has thought this tale worthy ot a serious confuta- 
tion, which may be seen in the fourth volume af his edition of the 
Canterbury Tales, p. 183. 

2 Rymer, IV. 384. 

3 Statuie 5 H. IV, chap. 4. [Statutes, fobo 1577]. 

4 Pat. 22 H., VI, pt. 2, m. 9 

5 Pat, 24 H. VI. pt. 2.m.5 & m. l4. Rymer, XI. 240. 
Pat. 830 H. VI. pt. 2. m. 27. Pat. 384 H. VIE m. 6. This last 
patent is given at length in Tovey’s Anglia Jud ica, p. 253, and is 
worth perusal. It speaks with the highest corfidence not only of 
the transmutation of metals, but also of the 2lixir by which all 


Their r-port does not appear; but, without doubt, it was favourable to the art, 


curable disorders would be healed ; human life prolonged to its 
natural term, and man would be preserved in health, and natural 
strength both of body and mind, &c. &c. It gave license by 
authority of parliament to John VFaceby and others, to make 
that most precious medicine called the Fifth Essence, and the 
philosopher’s stone, and to practise the transmutation of metals. 
into true gold and-silver. [Pat. 84 H. VI. m. 7. Brit. 
Museum, IFI. l. b]. 

8€ Pat. 35 H. VI. m. 6. By the advice of the king's council, - 
and by the authority of parliament, [Prynnes durum Regine, 
p. 134}. A commission of the same kind had previously been 
made in his 34th year, to William Cantelo and others. [Pat. 34 
H. VI.m.7. Brit. Museum, III, 1. b]. 
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as another license tospractise it is found in his 80th year. This differs from those re granted, in 
being for the term of two years only, whilst the others were unlimited.! . 

Notwithstanding the disappointments which must have been perpetually experienced from the 
professions of those alchemists, it is certain that a reliance on the powers of their art continued as late as 
the 17th year of Edward IV. This appears from the following entry, which is preserved in a leet book of 
the corporation of Coventry. 


‘‘ Memo’. that the vj day of Januar, ye yere afors‘ [i. e. 17 E. IV. J okn Seman, Mayor], the forsaid 

May" resceyved a pr’v’e signet by y° hande of a s’v’nte of the Kyngs, the tenour wherof herafter ensueth : 
By the Kyng. 

Trusty and wele-beloved, we grete you wele, and late you wite that it hath ben shewed unto us that 
oure wele-beloved John Frensh, our s’v’nt, com’inyng and com’only abydyng in our cite ther, entendeth be 
his lab" to practise a true and a p’fitable conclusion in the cunnyng of Transmutac’on, of metalls, to oure 
pr’fyte and pleasure, and for to make a cler shewing of the same before cert” oure s’v’nts and counsell’s by 
us therfor appointed, is required a certayn-tyme to p’par his mat'ials; we not willing therfore oure seid 
s'v’nt to be trobled in that he shall so werk or p’pair for oure pleasure and p’fite, woll and charge yewe that 
ye ne suffer hym in eny wyse by any p’sone or p’sones to be letted, troubled, or vexed of his seid labour 
and practise, to thentent that he at his goode lib’te may shewe unto us, and such as be by us therfor 
appointed, the cler effect of his seid conclusion. Yeven under oure signet, at our Palays of Westm", the 
xxix day of December. l 

To our trusty and welbeloved the Mair and his brethren of our cite of Coventre, and to the Recorder 
of the same, and to ev’y of thaim.”2 


' Ihave met with only one instance in which the statute of the 5th year of Henry IV., against the 
craft of multiplication, was put in force. It occurs in the 7th of Edward VI., when one Eden confessed 
himself guilty of that crime, viz. that he had practised to make the fifth essence, and the philosopher’s stone. 
He also accused one Whalley, then prisoner in the Tower, of having moved and procured him to practise 
that art. As the offence was but felony, Eden the principal was included in the general pardon, but 
Whalley as accessory to the felony was excepted, as one of those who were then in the Tower.’ 

In the 6th year of Charles I. David Ramseye had license to practise his new invention of separating 
metals, for fourteen years, paying to the king one third of the profit after the end of the first year; 
and also power to search for mines royal in Yorkshire and Somersetshire, and in those parts of Devonshire 
where there were no tin works, for twenty-one years; paying the tenth of the gold, silver, copper, and lead, 
into the Exchequer, and delivering into the mint every six months, at the price usually given, all the | 
gold and silver which should be found in the said mines.‘ 

The statute of the 5th year of Henry IV. against multiplication was repealed in the first year of 
William and Mary, because divers. persons, who, by their study, industry, and learning, had arrived to 
great skill in extracting gold and silver from other ores, did not dare 'to exercise their said skill within the 
realm, for fear of falling under the penalty of the said statute, and therefore practised it in foreign parts, 
to the great loss and detriment of the realm. 


1 Pat. 39 H. VI. m. 23. 

2 This extract from the Corporation Records was obligingly 
communicated by that very able antiquary Mr. Sharp of Coventry. 
The publication of that gentleman’s valuable Collections for the 
History of his native city would be an accession of considerable 
- interest to British Topography. 

3 Pettus’s Fodine Regales, p.44; from Dier’s Reports, 88. 
We must not, however, ascribe all this to the blindness of unen- 
lightened times: for we shall find, on inquiry, that a belief in the 
transmutation, or, as it is more modestly styled, the maturation of 
metals, held a place even in the enlarged mind of Bacon. In his 
Sylva Sylvarum [p. 73], he has given a serious receipt for the 
conduct of that operation. Is it possible, that the great father of 


experiment should have so far deceived himself as to imagine that 
he had practised with success_what he there pretended to teach ? 
Mr. Boyle, likewise, professed his belief in the possibility of 
transmutation; and whilst he was warm with the hope of it, 
procured the repeal of the statute 5 H. V. [Birch’s Life of Boyls, 
p. 278]. And even in our times, deojection was publicly 
exhibited’ by a gentleman well skilled in chemistry, whose 
deplorable end was attributed to the disgrace which naturally 
attached to so suspicious a performance. [See an Account of 
some Experiments on Mercury, Silver, and Gold, made et 
Guildford, in the Laboratory of James Price, M.D., F.R.S. 
4to. Oxford, 1782]. : 
4 Rymer, XIX. 200. 
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°- This act of repeal provided, taat all gold and silver so extracted should be &mployed for no other. 
use but for the increase of monies: for which purpose they were to be brought to the mint in the Tower 
of London, where the full and t ue value thereof would be paid according to the fineness; and they 


were not to be used, or disposed of, in any other place within their majestie’s dominions.1 


From the mint accounts, which are still preserved in the Court of Exchequer, I have compiled the 
following table of the quantities of bullion received at various times into the mint for the purposes of 
coinage... It is necessarily incomplete; for the accounts, being probably considered as of little value 
alter the quietuses were issued, have given place to papers of more importance, and have consequently 
been removed to distant rooms, wherever space could be found for them; and several of them are now, of 
course not to be found. Still those which remain are too curious to be entirely omitted in this work. 


























REIGN MINT. SILVER. . Gorp. 
Henry HI., for ' £. & C & a ad 
én uncertain ; à - ik 
period, ending Canterbury.| *3898 0 
in. J uly ew á 
From u l, 50 3 p 
to May 26, 53 } London, 345617 2 t 
Edward I. 
19 and 20 |Canterbury.| 877 14 & 
21 peene 748 16 £ 
22 ——| 25718 9 
23 — 16 5 Z 
PA E a 19 18 F 
24 London, | 1772 19 & 
vt a oe ` 6245 18 E 
No date - - Dublin, 6058 1 & 
Edward Il. 
5 and’ 6 London. | 182038 15 € 
5 and: 6 |Canterbury.| 4770 7 1C 
Gand Z þem 676I 2 L 
6and 7 London. 7180 2 10 
7 and 8 ee 29978 17 SÈ 
10 |Canterbury.,, 5144 7 7 
10 and 11 London. 6166 5 € 
10 and 11 jCanterbury.| 5415 12 5 
Li-and 12 |o 20820 6 F 
12 and 13 7951 12 O 
13 and 14 London. 8052 2 10 


MiscertAnrous REMARKS. 


A 


£ os ad. 

* The profit of this is stated to be 977. 9. Od. : 
Of which, to the king - - 60 18 3} 
. to the archbishop - 36 10 10} 


£97 9 2 


These totals, as is frequently the case where sums are stated 
in Roman numerals, do not agree. 


ł of this sum, 7092. 10s. 43d. are answered for the issues of 
the king's mines. 
¢ N.B. This with the alloy amounted to 36,6951. 8s. 23d. 








§ For that year, magister non respondet. 
|| In pure gold 2129/. 18s. 8jd., the whole of which was coined 


into florins. 


Reren, Mint SILVER. Gop. 
Edward IH. . £ sad 7 
(continued). m eae l 

13 and 14 |Canterbury.| 18010 0 9 

14 and 15 London. 93884 6 5 

16 and 16 |——————-| 1296 4 3 

15 and 16 |Canterbury., 8752 17 1 

16 and 17 London, 999 2 11- 

17 and 18 - 1697 19 3 

18 —————— 20647 0 4 
Edward IIL. 
1 London. 124 2 1 

land 2 148 0 11 

2 and’ 3 83 6 6 

2and 3 |Canterbury. 46 0 0 

38°} London. 633 18 3 
3 | Canterbury. 92 4 6 
gand 4 London. 476 19 8 
No Money 
421] coined in 0 0 0§ 
either Mint. 
18 London. | 20647 0 4 (2187 12 O} 
22 — 4461 16 34§9/1834 17 114 
23 |—————| 1614 1 93 | 249 1 9i* 
23 and 24 |— 2078 7 61 | 557 1 34y 
24 |——-—_-——} 4254 I1 I} 
25 [—— 3422 2 ‘444 
26 and 27 cen —-| 411 2 11} 


{ Another account, of the same date and title, differs as to 
all the totals, and the amount is only 44502. 7s. 104d. 

* Pure gold, 2437. 2s. . All in florins. 

+ Pure gold, 549%. 16s. lla. AH in florins. 


No money 


coined at Canterbury, either in gold or silver, during 23rd and 
part of 24th years, according to an order to that purpose in the 
king's writ, dated June 18, 23 E. HI., that nothing should be 
coined after that day. 

¢ Pure gold, 32227. 14s. 63 4d. 


+ 


. 





1 Statute 1 William and Mary, chap. 30. 
2 In these accounts the shillings mean ownces, See under 


the reign of Henry V., where sometimes one & used, and some- 


times the other. 7 
In the Assisa Panis, which is usually attrtouted to the lst 
year of Henry Il., and which refers to “ olde: ordinances made 


in the times of the king’s progenitors,” the weights of bread are 
expressed by pounds, shillings, pennies, and farthings. 

3 This roll, which is in the Tower, is imperfect at the end. 
It originally contained entries of silver purchased from July 1, 
50th year, to Christmas in the 55th. 
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-Minr. SILVER. | Gotp. Reren. Mint. SILVER. ' GoLDp 
EnwaRrD II.: £ sL d, £ s d Henry VI, lb. une. g. lb. unc. d. 
(continued), || (continued.) i 
27 and 28 London. | 91250 14 G# |8417 6 43 13 London, 529 4 124 | 300 0 L 
28 and 29 þm nnn 2453 11 19 18 529 0 7% | 691 3.113. 
28 and 29 York. 1892 5 9 18 and 19 —| 2751 310 | 505 4 10 
34 London. | 13861 15 0} 23 and 24 |—————-| 207 3 0 | 162 0 3% 
84 and 1675 17 5 18422 2 4823) 25 and 26 |———~—— 88 7 5 87 2 17} 
— 3550 5 6 St. John 26 
35 and 36 |— 1265 10 93 to 11 Oct. 28 651 215 | 207 11 24 
36 — 6412 11 1 (4512 2 732 29 and 80 : 
87 Calais. 1613 5 1 |2869 19 2 {Michaelmas to 10789 715 | 414 7 33 
Michaelmas 37 j Michaelmas ' : 
' to \ London. 755 13 4 {1881 8 6 = 8l 3605 5 5 | 123 10 73 
Michaelmas 38 ` 82 to 34 5469 10 0 | 149 6 8 
38 Calais. 3659 411 112839 17 7 Michaelmas $7 
38 Lendon. 1187 19 3 . te ` 3103 0. | 48 8 5 
40 and 41 747 1 5¢ ||Michaelmas 38 
41 and 42 —| 176419 9 (170417 7 | Ehan sen 
43 and 44 1556 5 5 |1535 19 3} jlog Septemb. 9 
44 and 45 j-——————i 640 13 3 |1072 14 73 l London. 8065 6 0 |2289 6 O 
49 and 50 |---| 2481 14 5 | 376 6 6 ai J 
Richard IF. 9 and 10 York. 1812 6 0 88 0 0 
1] London 63 13 1 192 0 5 9 and 10 Bristol. 1041 3 0 | 142 3 90 
11 and 12 140 14 4 | 918 11 7} 10 and 11 York, 242 8 0 54 7 10 
12 and 183 |—~ 142 16 1} | 905 15 10ł 11 London. | — 7565 7 0 
a aa a -———| 1794 15 0 [1626 15 3f Il end 12 Bristol. 908 3 0 117 3 0 
9 and 2 169 7 9 | 58614 3 31 May, 11 : 
20 and 21 |— 605 5 3} llto 28 Sept. 15 p| London. | 86278 15 0 
Henry IV. Henry VII. 
3 Londen. | 129 2 1124 | 298 12 10 land 2 London. 4103 0 0 | 472 2 0 
4 i 145 19 & 153 13 6 Sand 4 2651 9 10 403 7 10 
4and 5 | 361 9 9% | 318 16 10} 4 | 2724 0 10 238 3 0 
G g 3612 5 QO 277 7 5 10 and 11 4920 10 0 1/11056 2 0 
14 and 15 — 7329 7 0 ll and 12 |—-—_——| 2809 415 | 586 4 0 
“Henry V. N : 12 n 7 oe s 15 | 764 D 0 
Michaelmas 5 13 an tn 0 O | 868 0 
to 30 March 7} London. | 2102 19 4 | 2864 5. 4§ 14 and 16 20443 4 0 11787 1 0 
March 30, 10 Henry VIII. 
to March 30,3 | 6924 010 (|19746 11 0} 3 and 4 London. 5537 10 5 |1196 8 15 33Plts.7 
of Henry VI. | Zand 8 2279 9 § 96 4 5 
Henry VI. ) db. une. d. lb, une. d. Sand 9 ——| 68910 0 |1976 8 0 
5 | London. | 598 8 15 752 2 123 9 and 10 535 4138 |2048 11 123 
30 March 8 10 and 11 192 2 8 (2441 6 12 
to : —— 1570 5 4 636 15 0 
Michaelmas 10 





MisceLttAngous REMARKS. 
_* Pure gold, 23 car. 35 gr. || N.B. This account is in £ s. d. 
t Pure gold, ditto. . 
į Pure gold, ditto. 


$ In this account, shillings and ounces are used indifferently 
thus :—~cccxLujli. xjs. vujd. cxivili. j unc. xd. 


T Qu. the value of a plate? Three plates and a half must be 


less than 15 dwts. 


The above is the last account which I have been able to find; and I do not possess materials to bring 
the table any lower.' 

The supply of bullion for the mint now rests entirely with the Bank of England, which, on account 
of the benefits derived from the charter, &c. is subject to the burden ‘‘ of providing, except during the 
suspension of payments in cash, all the gold and silver used for the coinage of money.? 


1 There is indeed an account, in the Report of the Secret 
Committee of the Lords in 1797, of all the gold imported into the 
mint in the years 1761—1797, both inclusive, but as we possess 
an accurate statement of the quantity which was coined in each of 


those years, I did not think it necessary to reprint the account of 
the ingots which were brought to the mint during that time. ` 

2 Second Report from the Committee on the Public Ex- 
penditure of the United Kingdom, 1807, article, the Bank. 
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OF THE VARIOUS METHODS OF-COINAGE. 


Tue metal thus brought to the mint was assayed, reduced to standard, and then formed into money, by the 
ins:ruments which at different periods have been ‘invented for that purpose. . 

The mode of coinage in early times, as far as it can now be traced, was rude and inartificial; the sole 
expedient employed being to fix one die firmly in a wooden block, ane to hold the other in the hand as a 
puncheon; when by striking the latter forcibly, and repeatedly, with a hammer, the i Impression required was 
at length worked up. 

This.method. appears to have been nearly coéval T the first invention of coined money ;! and it is a 
very singular fact, that no improvement of any importance was made in it until the power of the screw was 
applied to coinage in the French mint, about the middle of the 16th century.2 

The new invention was not, however, admitted into our mint before the year 1561, when it was eet 
together with the old method of coining by the hammer, until the latter was wholly laid aside in the 14th 
yeer of Charles IT., A. D. 1662. .From that time to the present, only very trivial improvements have been 
made, and the machine continues to be worked, with nearly all its original imperfections uncorrected. It 
corsists of a screw, to which the upper die is connected; this is worked by a fly, and forces that die which 
is ettached to it with considerable effect upon the other die, which is firmly fixed below. 

The advantage of this machine (which is known by the name of the mill and screw) over the old mode 
of striking with a hammer, consists chiefly i in the increase of force, which is so great as to raise the 
impression at one blow, by which a great waste of time is prevented. 

Its radical defect is, that it is put in motion by the exertion of human strength; and as this must 
necessarily be unequal at different periods of its application, the coins will be struck with unequal forces. 

It is, perhaps, owing to this cause, that, notwithstanding the vast increase of power which has been 
‘gained, no addition has been made, since its introduction, to the relief of the impression on the coins, but 
they still retain that insipid flatness, which must have been highly gratifying to the workman, who was 
obl.ged to raise the figure by the strength of his arm; but which at the same time affords a facility to 
counterfeiting, that has proved fatal to the integrity of our coins. 

It has been expected, by some, that the errors, which have arisen from the imperfections of these two 
moles of working, will be banished from our mints by the powerful machinery invented by Mr. Boulton 
in 1788. 

His coining-mill, Me E to Dr. Darwin’s poetical description of it, is moved by a medium whose 
power knows no limits but the imperfection of the materials on which it exerts itself. It possesses the 
‘peculiar convenience of concentrating all those operations of the mint, which require either considerable 
foree, or a constant and regular motion: such as rolling the metal; cutting out the blanks; shaking them in 
bags to wear down the edges; at the same time that it works any number of stamping machines which may 
be necessary. In these it lays the blanks upon the die, perfectly concentral with it, and again displaces 
then, after they have received, at one blow, not only the impression upon each face, but also any kind of 
milling, or legend, upon the edge.’ 

Such are the supposed advantages of this improved machine, which, since the above account was written 
has been admitted into the Royal Mint. Dr. Darwin’s statement, however, must be received with some 
grains of allowance, for the machine is still imperfect from the nature of that mechanical power by which 
the upper die is impressed upon the lower one; namely, that its force is not absolutely direct, but in some 


slight degree rotatory; and from the formation of the collar within which the coins are stamped, which is: 
z i É å ` : 


blanched, that is, made white and refulgent by nealing or boiling, 
and afterwards stamped or impressed with a hammer, to make them 
perfect money. Leake, p.76, quoting the Red Book of the Exchequer. 


1 It is probably as ‘old as the first coins which were stamped 
on koth sides. The new money in the 18th year of Edward I. 
was made in the following manner: first, it was. east from the 


melting-pot into long hars; these bars were cut with shears into 

square pieces, of exact weights; then with the tongs and hammer 

they were forged into a round shape; after which they were 
* 


VOL. I. 


2 Le Blane, Traité Historique des Monnoyes de France, p. 268, 
3 Shaw's History of Staffordshire, vol. ii. p, 118. See the 
account of the Mint at Soho. 
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such that it cannot De used for the purpose of placing a legend upon their edge. This latter imperfection, 
however, might easily be removed. ' 

The edges of the hammered money were left in a rude and unfinished state, which rendered tham 
peculiarly liable to be diminished by clipping.. After the mill was introduced, the coins began to assume a 
form nearly circular, which admitted of some addition to the impression, for the purpose of preserving zhe 
outward edge. ‘This was first attempted by placing a graining so as to form a regular circle, on the outside 
of the legend, quite to the edge of the coin. ‘The earliest specimens of Elizabeth’s. milled money present 
Instances of this invention. 

Afterward a legend was imprinted upon the edge of the larger pieces; but this, it is believed, did not 
take place until the year 1651, for the earliest instances of it, which are known, occur upon the coins made 
by Blondeau and Ramage, for the Commonwealth, of that date. 

This impression is given to the edge of the coin by passing it between two plates, one of which is fixed 
and the other moveable, by a pinion which works in teeth on the back edge of it-’ One half of the legend 
is engraven on each of these plates, so: that when the coin has been carr ied by the moveable plate to the end 
of that which is fixed, it is then marked upon the whole of the edge. | 

This machine was invented by Monsieur Castaing, in 1685, and was introduced by him into the French 
mint.’ Before this invention, the letters were impressed upon the edge by including the blanks in a collar 
which contained the legend, and was of the same diameter as the piece, but of less thickness. The metal, 
thus placed, being struck with the die, expanded under it, and received the form of whatever pas cates 
on the inside of the collar, which opened with four joints in order to permit the coin to be taken out. 

As it is searcely practicable to impress a legend upon the rim of the smaller coins, a graining has been 
devised for the protection of their outer edge. This, which is generally known by the technical term 
Milling, was first used in 1668, the strokes at that time going at right angles across the edge. That mode 
continued until 1669, when diagonal strokes were introduced. But these, also, being found insufficient for 
the purpose, angular strokes were devised, in 1789, which added something-to the difficulty of counterfeiting 
the milling ; and the edge of the coin was still further protected by placing the top of the letters as close as 


possible to it.? 
I have not been able to discover how long this method of milling was retained, but it probably did sot 


. answer the expectations which were formed of it, and was consequently soon withdrawn; at least it 1s not 
in present use, but both the right and the diagonal strokes oppa upon the coins of George III; some of 
which also are marked with lines considerably curved. 

The position of the letters close to the edge of the coin, which first appeared upon some of the guinzas 
of William and Mary, was continued to those of George III. 

The whole operation of milling is yet kept a profound secret in the mint, all those who are intrusted 
being sworn not to discover it; notwithstanding the manner in which the same operation is performed in 
several foreign mints is there publicly shewn.* It is probably executed with an instrument similar to 
that by which the letters are imprinted on the edge; at least that tool may with ease be made to do it. 

From the money, when completely finished, two pieces are to be taken from every fifteen pounds 
weight of gold; and two, at least, from every sixty pounds weight of silver, one for the private assay 
within the Mint, and the other for the trial of the Pix 

But as no human skill can be supposed capable of attaining to unerring correctness in the practice of 
any art, an allowance was wisely provided by our ancestors, in early times, for those failures in the practical 
part of coinage which, in their judgment, were considered as being inevitable. Accordingly the Master of 
the Mint was permitted to vary from ‘the express conditions of his indenture by certain small proportions of , 
weight or fineness, or of both conjointly, in every pound weight. This allowance is technically termed the 
Remedy; and it has been increased or diminished at different times, as will appear from the following table. 


1 Boizard, Traité de Monnoyes, tom. i. p. 142. He says | 2 Fallavine's Obserdations on the Current Coin, p. 17. 
that one person may, with ease, mark 20,000 pieces in one 3 Folkes'3 Tables, p. 105. 
day. * Pollztt's Ms , 
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À TABLE OF THE REMEDIES. 



















































































RELON. GoLD. SILVER. REIGN: GoLD. SILVER. ae] 
l ; f2 penny- H . 3 penny-) Indenture and Snelling 
Edward I. 28)-—___—--— 1 weights \ Snelling HenryVIIL37, 4 carat weights, eae 
Edw. III. 18 carat |— Indenture for the florins Edward VI. 1| 4 carat --— Indenture 
trearat j- Indenture for the nobles — 3| carat —- Idem 
——— 19 4 carat Indenture EN i —{ Indenture and Snelling 
20, 23| carat |————|Snelling 43 carar p as above i 
: 27 carat | Indenture 1} gra. penny- } 
—— 30| ceart |m] Idem at grains {2zeny Indenture 
Richard 11.18} 4 carat |——-——-—j[dem carat |]. oa 
Henry IV. 3] 44 carat Snelling E carat Indenture and Snelling 
———— 4j- — -—|[dem —-— 
—— 13| 4 carat Idem 4 carat 4 |——-——-- piIndenture 
Henry V. 9j [dem Eo 
c _ 10 e aal Indenture f carat ~ — Snelling 
Henry VI. 4 aeee | Een carat WU 
penises te 6 <oncneeennonerent| naman Idem 43 “it ps carat } Indenture 
DG faeere | aeaea | Snelling carat . 
i es T RRR: \Indenture ` alt } carat S Indenture and Snelling 
Edward IV. 4 : —-|[dem 
5 | | Idem at ee 
ERR NS EEE TT 10 carat ——~ Snelling 
8 |__| ~~ ----| Indenture 
LY nm te eee | Ther 17| $ carat ‘=== Idem 
Henry VII. 19]—-———--—-) -—--- — | Idem Charles I. 2) carat (-——~-—~-———jIdem 
Henry VIIL18 _ Idem .||Charles IT. 18- ————---|Idem 
— r—- 22 carat, Snelling ——- 17 TEAR Idem 
—— 84| ¢@ carat ~ | [ndenture eai 18 B Idem 
3 penny-f | Indenture for the go Š enny- 
=C] ee Se { enn { Snelling for the silver yeeeree 05) ig carat { weight t Indenture 


£ All only in fineness; or all only in weight twelve grains. 


+ All only in fineness, or all only in weight. 


This table is copied from the indentures, and from the tables given by Snelling, in his view of the gold - 


and silver coins. 


OF THE TRIAL OF THE PIX. 


Tue wisdom of our ancestors did not consider the private. assay within the mint, which sanctioned the 
delivery of the coins to the owner of the bullion, as a sufficient security for the integrity of the coins, but 
required them to be submitted to a trial by a jury before the master could receive his discharge; and this 
. trial was repeated at such short intervals as to form a sufficient check upon improper issues of the money.! 
This final examination is technically called the trial-of the pix, from the box in which the coins, which have 
been selected for that purpose, are contained; and where they are secured by three locks, the keys of which 
are respectively in the custody of the warden, master, and comptroller of the mint. 

It does not appear that the ancients had any such public trial;? and the earliest notice of the pix which 
I have met with in any modern foreign mint is in the reign of Philip V. of France, in the fourteenth 
century 3? but whether the passage in which it occurs related to a public examination cannot now be 


determined. 


1 To have formed a complete check, this trial should have 
taken place before the delivery of the money to the owner of the 
bullion. This, however, might not have been absolutely necessary 
in former times, when the coinage of eacheperiod of three months 
was of but inconsiderable amount. 

2 Arbuthnot’s, Tables, page 8. 


3 Du Cange, sub voce Assaia; where by mistake he calls him 
Philip VI. [See under Moneta, col. 980.] The circumstance 
there referred to is not noticed by Le Blane, in his Traité His- 
torique des Monnoyes de France. It isa trial of the prelatical 
and baronial, not the royal coins. . 


-70 REMEDY. 


The date of tke invention of this mode of trial I am not able to trace, but its introduction into tur 
courts is probably of high antiquity. The first appearance of a public trial upon record is dated on the 
24th of February in the 82nd year of Henry II. when the mayor and citizens of London were commanded. 
to choose twelve of the more disereet and lawful citizens of London, with whom they were to associate 
twelve skilful goldsmiths of the same place; so that in the whole there might be twenty-three persons of 
sufficient skill. These twenty-four persons were to go before the barons of the Exchequer, and having 
been sworn, were to examine, together with the barons, as well the old as the new money of the realm, and 
to see that it was made of good silver, and according to law, and for the king’s advantage (saving his 
allowed and ancient rent): and so to conduct themselves | in the premises that they might be able to warrant 
the said money as lawful, and, if necessary, to answer everywhere legally for the same.* This however, it 
must be observed, was not precisely a trial of the pix. 

As we are entirely ignorant of the peculiar circumstances that called for this public examination of the 
coins which were then actually in circulation, it is impossible to form any idea of its intention, or of the 
advantages which might be expected to result from it. It should seem that, if the report were unfavourable, 
the effect must be a general suspicion. of that kind of money, whether new or old, whose deficiency it 
recorded And by what possible means could that money be withdrawn from circulation ? 

The first regular public trial of the pix took place in the 9th or 10th year of Edward I. when the king 
commanded, by writ, the barons of the Exchequer to take with them Gregory de Rokesle,? and straight- 
‘way, before they retired from the Exchequer, to open the boxes of the assay of London and Canterbury, 
and to make the assay in such manner as the hing’s council were wont to do, and to take an account thereof; 
so that they might be able to certify the king touching the same, whenever he should please.4 

The exact form of the trial is not here prescribed, but it is fully laid down in an indenture of the 
18th of Edward III. in this manner: “So soon as the moneys are coyned and compleate, the warden to 
receave yt as the master receaveth yt from the monyers, and putt yt in one chest ‘shut with two keys. And 
before the moneys bee paid to the marchant, at the request of the said master, the warden shall mzke 
tryall of yt, and if yt shall not bee so good as yt is undertaken, yt shalbee retorned to the said master to 
bee remolten at his owne proper costs, and being afterwarde approved for good, the warden to take out 
_ of every C pound wt ij' starlinge, and of every five pound wet of gold one peece, which peece shall bee 
kepte in one chest with two keys, and sealed with two seales, th’ one to remayne with the king’s deputie, 
and the other with the master. The said box to bee opened once every three monthes before the councell 
of the kinge, tlie warden, and the master, and the said moneys to bee assaid before them, and being found 
good and covenable, the said master to have letters pattents for his discharge; and beinge found otherwyse, 
the master to pay the kinge or his deputy that which shall apperteyne; and all the doinges and knowledg- 
ments shalbee kepte in the said chest. And the foresaid master shall never bee held nor challenged by any 
body, nor by the authority of the kinge, always excepte th’.assays of the money shall bee found defective.” 
. It appears from this extract that the trial was then to be made regularly every three months ;° but in 
the reign immediately preceding it was not so; for, in the 6th year of Edward IL, an assay was made at 
Westminster, before: the barons of the Exchequer, of all the pixes during the whole time that gone de 


1 «© Ita quod in universo xxiii sint disereti,” are the words of 4 Madox’s Hist. of the Exchequer, vol. i. p. 291. It should 


the record. Mr. North thinks the appointment of assayers in the 
Gth year of H. III. proves the existence of this trial at that time. 
[Answer to Clarke, p. 14]; but it'is possible that they were 
assayers only within, the mint, 

? Claus. 32 H. III. m, 13. dors. [North’s Remarks on Clarke's 
Conjectures]. The same writ to Norwich, Oxford, Winchester, 
Lincoln, and Northampton. 
 § He was warden of the mint, 
the Sth year of Edward I. Fache, the assayer of the mint, is 
- stated to have one key of the pix containing the money for the 
assay, [Lib Rub. Scaccarii, fol. 247.] 


See the List of Officers. In: 


seem that the master had not authority to coin money until the 


` pix was delivered to him ;. for, in the 14th year of Edward I. the 


treasurer and barons of the Exchequer were commanded to deliver 
the pixes of London and Canterbury to John de Caturco and 
Gerald Mauhan, in order to coin money, and to administer to 
them the oath requisite upon that occasion, Madox, vol. ii. p. 90, 

5 Indentures. Lansdown Mss. N, 745. 

6 The Indenture of his 18th year expressly provided, that 
the money should be spublicly assayed, in the presence of the 
king’s council, before it was delivered to the merchant. Lansdown 
Mss. 745. 


+: 
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` Pcntoyse and Lapine Hoger were mesters of the mints of London and Canterbury, arid Roger de Frowyk 
exchanger of the same.! 

In like manner assays occur in the early part of the reign of King Henry VI. for periods of various- 
exient. In his third year, for example, was a trial of the silver monies which had been coined at Calais 
bezween July 20, in the 10th year of Henry V. and January 30, in the 2d year of Henry VI. In his 
‘7tk year the monies which had been 2oined in the Tower of London and Vill of Calais, between September 
l, in his 4th year, and May 31, in his 6th year, were assayed. These assays,. with various others, are 
contained in an unclassed bundle in tae Tower; and from all of them it appears that, unless some alteration 
wes made at the latter part of his reign, the assays were in his time accustomed to be held at uncertain 
` periods; and that his successor Edvard IV. first restored the more regular mode of assaying every three 
months. In the 8th year of that monarch it was provided that the warden, the chaungeoure, the assaioure; 
and the countroller, should at all times oversee. the monies of gold and silver, and, after they had been 
assayed and proved for good, afore any deliverance should be made of the whole sum, take from every ten 
pound weight of gold, by weight, the value of a noble or more, and of every hundred pounds of silver, by 
weight, two shillings or more, for thz assaies at Westminster, which were to be made every three months. 
A practice nearly similar prevailed ir the reign of Elizabeth, as appears from “ A brief note of those things 
which are to be done by the warden of the mint,” drawn up by Sir Richard Martyn, then warden;. in 
which he gives the following account of the proceedings at that time, after the monies were coined and 
completed: “ Then,” he says, “the warden and master shall putt them in one cheaste,. shoutt with twoe 
keayes, wherof the one shall remaine with the warden, and th’ other with the master, untill proffe be maide 
of the seid monies, and paiement y vs made unto the merchaunt, which proffe shalbe made before the 
deliveraunce of enie monies, in the >resencs of the warden and the master, by the quene’s assayer. The 
same assay to be taken as well of ths fynnes as of the weight, by such quantitie, and after such sorte as 
maie be agreed uppone, by the seid warden and assay-master, without re-melting of the monies.?. 

« And after the assay of the god and silver for good, before enie deliveraunce be maide of the holle- 
somme, a portion of it, which reman: th to the quene, shalbe put in a boxe, whereof tlie assay shalbe maede, 
from time to time, before such of tae councell as the quene shall appoyntte, viz. of euerie vij 1b. weight of 
gold one peace at the lesst of euerie seuerall coyne of golde, and after that ratte of all the monies of gould; 
ard of every journie of silver contayning xxx lb. wt tooe peaces at the least of euerie seuerall coyne of 
silver, and so after that ratte of all tke silver. ` 

« And when the seid portions cf gould and siluer be taken and put ina a boxe for to make the assaies 
as aforeseide, they shalbe ensealed with the seale of the seid warden and master, and the boxe shalbe shutt 
with ij keies, the one shalbe towardes the Hp the other to the master, which box shall remayne 1 in me 
chest aforeseid. 

« And uppon reasonable warning thereof given, it shalbe opnid once in three monnethes before some 
of the quene’s counsell assined in th: presences of the seid warden and master, and ther shalbe maid assaies 
as well of the finnes as of the waigit of the seid monies of gold and silver by enie meannes in the seid 
boxe.’”4 ; . 

In the answer of the moneyers ta the objections of Peter Blondeau, itis stated that this trial formerh ly took 
place once every year; but at the time they wrote [viz. in the year 1651], it was when the state pleased.6 
Ir: the reign of George II. it was called for when two or three millions had been coined.’ 

The practice of more modern t.mes has been to call for a trial of the pix upon the appointment of a 
. new master of the mint, in order tha’ the one who has retired may receive his quietus. 

From the Record of the Sth or 10th year of Edward I, already quoted, and which is the most ancient 


1 Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. ; n5 I am unable to say how far back this formerly of the 
~ 2 Indenture. Archæologia, vol. xv.p.17-. moneyers was intended to go. 
3 Any other method of assaying must heve been extremely 8 Answer of the Corporation of the Moneyers in the Mint to 
imperfect. two false and scandalous Libels, p. on 
4 Harl., Mss. No. 698, folio 15. : a = 7 Pallets Mss, 


t 
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hitherto discovered rélating to this trial, it appears, that, prior to the above date, it had usually been made - 
before the king’s council; but, by the authority of that writ, it was then to be held in the Court of 
Exchequer, in the presence of the barons. It was afterward taken from their cognizance, and came again 
under. the inspection of the lords of the council in the star chamber, where it is found to have been in the 
year 1595 (as appears from a verdict of that date)! and where it continued until 1699, when it again became 
subject to the Court of Exchequer,? under which it has remained io the present time. 

As the authority under which these trials were held occasionally varied, so did likewise, in consequence, 
the persons who sat as judges in the court. Thus, as we have seen above, they were first the members of 
the king’s council, then the barons of the exchequer, and again the members of the privy council, as judges 
of the star chamber, where sometimes the king himself presided; as did James I. at an assay which was 
made upon the 9th of May 1611.8 | . 

_ In 1643, a committee of lords and commons was appointed, by order of — for the purpose 
of making this trial.4 

In 1644, it was ordered that the commissioners of the great seal,, who were members of the house 
of commons, and the committee of the revenue, should join as a committee with the Earl of Kent and the 
Earl of Bolingbroke, for taking the examination and trial of the pix in the Tower of London, in the usual 
place near thestar chamber.® 

On the 4th of November, in the following year, the lords sent to the commons an TE that a trial of 
the pix should be made on the 10th of that month in the usual place. This was agreed to, and the same 
persons appointed as were in 1644.6 

In the next year the lords sent down a similar order for the concurrence of the commons; to which 
they agreed, and the trial was ordered, by the lords and commons, to be held at the usual place, before the 
commissioners of the great seal, and the committee of lords and commons for his majesty’s revenue, or any 
five or more of them." 7 

At- one period (in 1649) the court was held before the lord mai of the council of state, the 
commissioners of the great seal, and others of the council of state, and committee of revenues, by virtue 
of an Act of Parliament® which was passed in the month of November in that year, to try the monies 
coined from the 15th day of February 1646.9 At another time (in 1657), this trial was made by the 
lords commissioners of the treasury, the justices of the several benches, and barons of the exchequer, or 
some of them, under the authority of a warrant signed by the Protector Cromwell ;!° and the court is now 


(g 


was of monies of the Commonwealth only. The warrant was as 
` follows :— 


1 Mint Roll in the Exchequer. 
2 Pollett’s Ms. Notes on Conduit’s Observations on the Trial of 
the Piz.’ 

3 See Annals of the Coinage, and Pollett’s Ms. 
Prince of Wales was likewise present, 

4 Polleti’s Ms, 

5 Commons Journals, vol. iii. P 561. 

6 Id. vol. iv. p. 332. 

7 Id. vol. v. pp. 69, 73. 

8 This Act is not in Scobell’s Collection. .It passed upon the 
7th of ‘November, 1649. See the Annals. 


4 


Oliver P. 

«‘ Whereas, amongst other weighty affairs. of the Commer: 
wealth, the care of assaying and trying of the monies ¢hereof Dy 
the standard of England, according to the ancient custom of tre 
realm, is not the least. We, judging it necessary that the trial 
and assay of the said money be forthwith made, do therefore 
hereby signify such our will and pleasure to be; commanding you 
forthwith tc cause a trial and assay to be made of the pix, now 
being in tke mint within the Tower of London, by a jury of 


Henry 


° Folkes’s Table of English Silver Coins, p. 100, note. The 
coins then tried are all said to have been marked with a sceptre, 
and were therefore all coined before the king’s death. This was 
consequently that same trial of the pix which Whitlocke says was 
ordered to be made at the charge of Sir Robert Harley; when he 
was put out of his place; and Dr. Guerdain’s pix was therefore 
not ‘opened until the year 1657. 

10 This trial, which took place on the 8rd of December, was 
of the monies coined from the 9th of November 1649, to that 
time, all of which were marked with the sun, according to the 
Indenture with Dr. Guerdain,.whereby it appears, that this trial 


goldsmiths of cur said city of London, of integrity and experience, : 
to be impannelled and sworn on a day certain, to be by you in 
that behalf appointed, in the place accustomed within our palace 
of Westminster; and that the Lords Commissioners of ‘our 
Treasury, the Justices of the several Benches, and Barons of the 
Exchequer, or some of them, be then there present, and counselling 
and assisting you in the due execution of this our service. 
“« Given at Whitehall, this 9th day of November 1657. 

«To our right trusty and well-beloved Nath. Fiennes, and John 

Lisle, Lords Commissioners of our Great Seal of England ” 

[ Felkes's Table, P. 99, note * from the books of the Mint.] 
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composed of sich members of the privy council as are expressly summoned for that purpose; the lord high 
chancellor, or, in his*’absence, the chancellor of the exchequer, pr esiding. 

The manner in which this trial was formerly conducted in the court of Exchequer appears to -have 
been by an assay made in the presence of the court, and to have been determined without the intervention 
of a jury. At least such was the mode in the 12th year of Edward II.,' and in the L1th of Henry VI.: 
in which last instance the money was assayed by the king’s assay master.? 

In the 18th vear of Edward II. it should seem that the newly-appointed guardians of the mint were 
to make the assay. 

Not only the pixes of the subordinate mints in England were assayed in the Exchequer, but it is 
found that those of Ireland were sometimes transferred to the English exchequer for that purpose. 

In the 30th year of Edward I. the barons of the. Exchequer in Ireland transmitted to England, under 
the seal of that court, a pix, containing 4/. 3s. id. in pennies, thirteen pence in halfpennies, and nineteen 
pence in ferlings, for the assay. ‘The pix was opened in the presence of William Bishop of Coventry and 
Lichfield, treasurer, John de Drokenford, keeper of the wardrobe, William de Carleton, baron of the 
Exchequer of England, John de Kirkeby, remembrancer, and John de Sandale, warden of the mint, at 
London, who were deputed by the king to make the assay. That being done, it was found that all the 
money agreed with the standard of England, and therefore the pix was returned to Alexander Norman de 
Luca, the king’s moneyer in Ireland; and the barons were commanded to deliver without delay to him 
or his attorney, another pix then in ‘nett custody, together with the money contained therein,. for his 
benefit.* ` 

_ As I have not been able to discover any very ancient ceremonial: by which the forms of this trial were 
regulated, I shall first give the earliest I have found, which is of the age of Elizabeth, but professes to be 
the order of older times; and then proceed to detail the modern practice of summoning the court and the 
jury, and the manner in which the business is conducted, according to a trial which took place on the 
3d of July in the year 1799. 

“The Order of rating thassays of the Mynts in the Realme of Ingland, by the Q. Mate most 
honorable Counsell, in the Starre Chamber of old tyme. 

_ © First, the L. Chansell’ or L. Keiper of the Great Seall for the tyme beinge, and the Tresurer of 
England, and other of the Counsell, have used to cause to be sommoned the Tresurer and all other Officers — 
of the Mynt, and allso the Master and Wardons of the Goldsmyths of London, and xij other of the most , 
wysest and discrete men of that Company, to apear before them the said Co’nsel in the Starre Chamber, 
at a sarten daye by them to be apoynted; and the said Tresurer and other Officers of the sayd Mynts, to 
bring with them, at that tyme and place, all ther Pixes, and ther severall Indentures of Coynag, by and for 
the holle tyme the said Assaye shall be taken. In which Pixes ought to be, for every monethe they have 
used Coynage and no Assaye taken, one bag of lether, and the moneth written thereupon, and in the same 
certaine pec’s of ev’ry jorny that was coyned the same moneth, which bage is wont to be called Sinthia. 

“‘ Item, on the same daye of appearance there ought to be attendant uppon the sayd Co’nsell the 
L. Treasurer his Clarke, the Chamberlain’s Depute of the receipt of the Q. Exchequer, bringing with 
them the Co’nter panes of thindenturs of the Coynage, the Standerds, and the Troye weights. The 
Q. Remembrancer of the said Court of the said Exchequer, or his Deputy, also to attend with the Records 
of the olde Assais, and to wright that appertaineth, and. to take ther verdit, and to make a record therof 
accordynglye. 

s Item, the Co’nsell being assembled in the midle chamber, next the Mynt furnace in: the said Stare 
Chamber, the said Tresurer and the other-Officers ought to bring in the said Pixe or Pixes locked with 
their sev’all keys, and the same shall open with ther severall keys before the said Co’nsell, and then every 


1 Mador, Hist. Exch. vol. i. p. 291. » 2 Folkes, p. 60. * Cl. 50 E. I.m. 6, It does not appear that any trial was _ 
3 See the Annals, and notices of trials of the Pix under the to be made of the second pix here mentioned. 
year 1344. ; 
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bage, called Sinthia, for every moneth to be opened, and of so many pec’s found in the said Sinthia as 
wold make a pound w* of Silver or Gold Troye, to be weighed by Troye wights, and'after to be numbred, 
to trye yf yt hold out in nomber, according to the Standerd and Indenture; and after that all the holle 
mony in every of the said baggs called Sinthia to be laid on one heape, and thereof taking so many pound 
wes as shall pleas the Co’nsell to have put to the fyer to trye the Assaie. That done, the Wardens and 
Goldsmiths to be sworn to try the said monie, and to take the Assaye accordyngly; the tenore of whose 
othe hereafter ensueth; that is to saye: Ye shall well and trewly, after your knolege and’ descrecions, 
make thassais of theis monys of Gold and Silver, and trewly report yf the said monys be in wight and 
fines accordyng to theis the King’s Standerds of his Tresury, and allso yf the same monys be sufficient in 
allaie, &c. according to the covenant comprised in the Indentur therof mad betwyne the King’s grace and 
the M". of his Mints, so help y* Godde. 
s And that done, one of the said severall pond w'* of the mony put in several fier potts to be 
delivered to the formane of the jury to be molten and tryed by the assaye, wherby yt may be knowen 
whether the said pound wit* containe so many oz and penny weits in puer and good syliver as by the 
standerd and indenture is apoynted or not; and, as then yt shall be found by the said jurye, to be 
syngnified unto the Cofisell, whos verdit with the nombre of all the other coyned by any suche indenters, 
within the tyme of the said assaye, to be delivered from the said Cofisell to the said remembrancer, to 
record all ther doings accordingly as apertayneth. 
« Item, the lyke assaye to be mad of the gold, mutat’ mutand’.”! 
Such was the form of holding this trial in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and it was evidently derived 
from earlier times, as in the form of the oath the standard is called the king’s and not the queen’s. 
l The modern practice is, for the master of the mint to present a memorial praying for a trial of the pix. 

Upon this the chancellor of the exchequer moves his majesty in council, who commands the trial to be 
holden, and the members of the privy council are accordingly summoned to meet at a certain day and hoùr 
[eleven o’clock in the forenoon] at the house lately inhabited by the usher, within the receipt of his 
majesty’s exchequer at Westminster.2 A precept is likewise directed, by the lord high chancellor, to the 
wardens of the Goldsmiths’ company, requiring them to Tominate, and set down, the names of a competent 
number of sufficient and able freemen of their company," skilful to judge of, and to-present the defaults of 
the coins, if any should be found, to be of the jury, to attend at the same time and place. ‘This number is 
usually twenty-five, of which the assay-master of the company is always one. | 
_ When the court is formed, the clerk of the Goldsmith’s company returns the precept, together with 
the list of names; the jury is called over, and twelve persons are sworn. 

The president then gives his charge, which used former'y to be general, like the oath, to examine by 
fire, by water, by touch, or by weight, or by all, or by some of them, in the most just manner, whether 
the monies were made according to the indenture, and standard trial pieces, and within the remedies : . but 
in 1784 the lord high chancellor Talbot directed the jury to express~precisely how much the money was 
within the Ba e > and the practice which he thus enjoined is still continued. The other parts of zhe 
charge necessarily vary according to the ability of the pr esident, and his knowledge of the subject. 

When it is concluded, the pix is delivered to the jury, and the court is commonly adjourned to the 
house of the president, where the verdict is afterward delivered in writing. 


1 Harl. Mss. No. 698, folio 169. This order was drawn up smiths in a jury of twenty-four men. See above, under that 


by Sir Richard Martyn, warden of the mint. year. 


2 This house is now allotted to the office of deputy clerk of 
the pells in the exchequer: It was inbabited by the usher in 
1799. 

2 The earliest notice that has occurred in which the judgment 
of professional artists alone was required to sanction, as a jury, 
the decision of the court, is dated in the 37th of Elizabeth, when 
a trial was held in the Star Chamber. [Mint Roll in the Excheq.] 
In the 32d year of Henry III. there were to be twelve gold- 


4 The number of the jurors has, occasionally, varied very 
considerably. No less than nineteen names appear to the verdict 
of the 37th of Elizabeth [Mint Roll in the Exchequer ;) and in 
1651 the moneyers speak of a jury,of twenty-four men. [Answer 
to Blondeau, p. 27.) 

5 Conduiit's Remarks on the Trial of the Piz.  Polleti’s Mss. 
He says this was done at the instigation of one Banks, the clerk 
of the goldsmith’s company. 
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° The jury then retires to the court-room of the duchy of Lancaster, whither the pix is removed, 
together with the weights of the. exchequer and mint,’ and where the scales which are used upon this 
occasion are suspended: the beam of which is so delicate that it will turn with six grains, when loaded with 
the whole of those weights, to the amount of 48lb. 8oz. in each scale.? 

The jury being seated, the incenture, or the warrant, under which the master has ieee is read. 
Then the pix is spend, and the meney which had been ‘taken out of each delivery,? and enclosed in a 
separate paper parcel, under the seals of the warden, master, and comptroller of the mint, is given into the 
hands of the foreman, who reads aloud the indorsement, and compares it with the account which lies before 
him.. He then delivers the parcel to one of the jury, who opens it, and examines whether its contents 
agree with the indorsement. ; 

From the minutes which I took at a trial of the pe in the year 1799, it appears that it then 
contained, _ . 


Gorp. 
Guineas - - - - - ~ - ~ - - 7590, 
Half Guineas - ~ - - - ~ - - 1085, 
Thirds of Guineas, or Pieces of Seven Shillings ~ = = 1073; 


making by tale, 89142. 183s. 6d.; being the pieces taken from ninety-three deliveries, from the Srd of 
December 1794 to the 27th of March 1799, which deliveries amounted in weight to 146,220 Ib. 

The silver coins in the pix were enly one groat, one quarter shilling, one half groat, and one penny; 
making by tale tenpence. ‘They were taken from one delivery of 94 Ib. 8 oz. -10 dwt. on the 16th of 
December 1795. 

When all the parcels of gold were opened, and found to be right, then the monies sonaue in them 
were mixed together in wooden bowls, and afterwards weighed in five parts. 


: Ib. oz. dwt. gr. 
The first weighed - - = - = = = =~ - 4% 8 0 12° 








The second = - = = = 2 2 = = - 42 8 0 12, 
The third =~- =- - = - = = = = ~- 42 8 O 12 
The fourth - - = = - = = = ~ -~ 42 8 0 12 
The fifth | ee a D 
Making together - - ~= - = = =- ~ = 190 9 8 0 








By calculation, at the rate of 462 14s. 6d. to the pound troy, which is the proportion required by the 
indenture, they ought to have weighed 190 1b. 90z. 9dwt. 15gr.; so that they were deficient one 
pennyweight fifteen grains. But the ‘remedy on 190 lb. 9 oz. 9 dwt. 15 gr. is 1 lb. 380z. 18dwt. Ogr.; they 
were therefore within the remedy by 1 lb. 302z. 16 dwt. 9 gr.4 

The jury then took from the said monies so mingled together, thirty-four guineas, thirteen half- 
guineas, and twelve seven-shilling-pieces, for the assay by fire. The above coins were all the different 
sorts contained in the pix. By tale they amounted to 467. 14s. 6d. and they were in weight exactly one 
pound; which is the quantity taken fcr that purpose, particular attention being paid that some of every 
sort of coin shall be selected. 


1 In the year 1799, these weights were compared together, 
and found’ to agree. There are no grains no~ pennyweights 
among the exchequer weights. They are therefore provided by 
the mint or the jury. [Conduitt. Pollett’s Ms.] 


2 On seeing the accuracy of the beam which was used in the 
reign of Charles I., attorney-general Noy exclaimed, “I should 
be loath that all my actions should be weighed in these scales.” 

[Lloyd's State Workhies, 701. ii. p. 298.] 


VOL. I. 


3 By this term is to be understood the monies which have 
been coined within a certain period; and the pieces are thus set 
apart from the gross sum for trial. 

From every journey, as it is technically styled, of gold or 
silver, two pieces, at the least, of each sort of money, are taken at _ 


‘hazard, one for the private assay, the other for the public trial, 


A journey of gold is fifteen pounds weight; a journey of silver 
sixty pounds. 
* Verdict returned by the jury. 
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The indented standard trial pieces of gold and silver,! of the dates specified in the indenture, were 
then produced by the proper officer, and a sufficient quantity cut off from each, and compared with the 
pound weight of gold coin, and the aforesaid several pieces of silver coin, by the usual methods of assay. 

When. that operation was finished, the jury returned their verdict, that the gold coins were in weigat 
and in allay sufficient according to the terms of the indenture; as were also the silver coins in allay; bat 
the quantity of them was too small to allow their agreement in weight to be ascertained.? | 
I cannot dismiss this account of the trial of the pix without observing that, according to the mode by 
which it is now conducted, it is little better than an idle ceremony. 

In the first place the number of pieces selected for the assay may not be equal to the number of 
deliveries; by which it will happen that the coins of some deliveries will not be subjected to any trial. 

In the instance which has been recorded above, there were ninety-three deliveries, but the pieces 
selected were no more than fifty-nine: so that, supposing each piece to have been taken from a different 
delivery, there must have been thirty-four from which no specimens were brought to the assay. 

It is true that this method of taking a certain number of pieces, from the whole sum set apart for 
the assay, has been for ages the practice of the mint; but in former times the trials were so frequent that 
each delivery had, at least, its chance for examination; and it oe also, that not one pound weight only 
was taken, but as many as were thought necessary for the assay. 

This circumstance affords a very weighty objection against the present mode of conducting this trial; 
but there is another impropriety attending it, which is infinitely more important. 

The original intent of this examination was, doubtless, to check, by its frequent recurrence,’ all 
temptation to the issue of coins inferior to the standard; but the modern practice affords but little security 
in that respect, on account of the long intervals which are allowed to take place between the trials; and 
the large sums which are coined during those periods. 

Thus the trial in 1799 was an assay of the coins minted during a period of somewhat more than feur 
years, amounting in weight to 146,220 lb. or about seven millions of money. Nearly the whole of this 
sum must have been in circulation before it was ascertained, by the verdict of a jury, that it was agreeable 
to the standard. Had it proved to be deficient, the master of the mint-would have been liable to punish- 
ment; but the public must have borne all the inconveniences attending the circulation of that base money, 
which could not have been recalled without great trouble and expense, and which would have ceased to be 
a legal tender from the moment of its detection. 

‘Thus has this trial, which is of immense importance for preserving the integrity of the money, shrunk 


1 The trial pieces are in the custody of the auditor and 
chamberlains of the exchequer, who produce them in obedience 
to a warrant which is directed to them by the chancellor of the 
-exchequer. If the master has reason to suspect that the trial 


pieces, which are specified in the indenture, are inaccurate,-he . 


has a right to demand that they may be compared with the 
indented standard trial pieces, which were made in the seventeenth 
year of Edward IV. To these pieces, whose corresponding parts 
are kept in the Exchequer and in the Tower, the following certi- 
ficate is annexed, which will shew with how much solemnity these 
— standards were prepared, and their purity attested: 

« The first day of July, the xvij. yere of the reigne of Kyng 
Edward the Fourth, Robert Hill, Wiliam Wodeward, John 


Kyrkeby, and Miles Ades, were sworen upon the hooly Evange- _ 


liste in the Sterre Chamber, before the Chauncelor of England, 
Tresourer, and Pryve Seale, and mary other noble Lords of the 
Kyng’s Counceill sp’uall and temp’all, to make this Standard of 
xxiij. carrats iij. greynes and an halfe of p’fite fyne Gold, and 
half a greyne of Allay, accordyng to the old Standard, as it 
appereth in the Record in the Kyng’s Chauncery and Eschequer 
of Kyng Edward the iij% and Kyng Fichard the Secunde, Henry 


the iiij, the vt, and the vj, Kyngs of England. The which 
Robert Hill, William Wodeward, John Kyrkeby, and Miles Ades, 


have certified that this Standard is truly made as is aforesaid.” 


The certificate which is ‘annexed to the silver agrees with the 
above, except that it is stated to be of “ xj. unes and ij. penyweight 
of p’fite fyne Sylver, and xviij? weight of Allay.” 

I know not whether these were the first trial pieces which 
were ever made; but it will be seen in the notices of this trial, 
under the year 1849, that the nobles were tried by comparing 
them with florins of Florence. See in the annals, under the year 


1649, an account of the making two standard pieces, one of gold 


and the other of silver, by order of the parliament. 

2 See the verdict in the Appendix, where notices of various 
trials are given. 

3 See page 204. 

` 4 The necessity for this frequent recurrence seems to have 
been well understood by the government in the reign of James IL., 
when, in the act for a free coinage in Scotland, it was ordered 
that an assay should be made of every journal distinctly. once 
every year in the month of December. Scots dets, Ist Parl. 


. James VII. 2nd Sess, chap. xxiv. 
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by degrees into almost an empty shcw: of consequence only to the master of the mint, who cannot obtain 
his quietus until the ‘coins have been submitted to it, but perfectly nugatory with respect to the public, as 
it no longer operates as a frequent check upon the private assays of the mint. For, supposing any 
improper combination should be formed by those officers in whose presence alone that assay is made (which, 
however improbable, the events of former times have proved not to be impossible),' several millions of 
base coins might be issued before the public could be aware of the deception; which, when it.should be 
discovered, would fix a suspicion upon all the money then in circulation, and bring on mischief incalculable. 

It appears then to be absolutely necessary that this trial should be restored to its pristine form; and 
that the private assays should be confirmed, as soon as possible, by this solemn trial.” 


OF THE LAWS FOR THE PRESERVATION OF THE MONEY. 


THE money, when completed and issued for currency, has ever been guarded with extreme jealousy. 
Thus, by the Anglo-Saxon laws, he who counterfeited the coins was to lose the hand by which the crime 
was committed.” To this punishment, already sufficiently severe, the cruel policy of the. Anglo-Norman 
kings added loss of sight and emasculation.’ 

The author of that commentary on the laws of England which is known by the name of Fleta, thus 
erumerates the different species of falsification and counterfeiting the coins, which were contrary to, and 
punishable by; those laws at the time when he wrote, which is determined by Selden to have been in the 
reign of Edward 1.5 i 

He says: “Crimen falsi diciiur, quum quis falsam fabricaverit Monetam; ; vel de non oe 
reprobam fecerit, sicnt Tonsores Monete, hoc quidem crimen ultimum inducit supplicium. 
© & Sunt etiam fabricatores false Monete sine Cuneo; & sunt Monetarii Regis, qui ultra iane 
licitam Argenti Laceum imponunt, quidam autem debitum Pondus Libre non apponunt, & quidam falsam 
Monetam fabricant in toto, & quidam sunt Monetæ Tonsores; qui omnes agentes-& consentientes tractari 
& suspendi debent, & Fæminæ conczemari; & ab initio in majori Excommunicatione sunt involuti.”6 

It appears from the punishment which is here denounced against this crime, that it was treason by the 
common law; but it was not declared to be so.by any statute until that of the 25th of Edward III. 
statute the 5th, chap. 2,7 by which counterfeiting the king’s coin, and bringing into oe realm counterfeit 
money to the likeness of the king’s coin, &e. were made treason. 

I shall give Sir Edward Coke’s Commentary upon this statute, which contains a full statement of the 
lay as it stood in his time. 

The words of the statute are: “ Et si ho’me contreface les gant ou Prive Sealx le Roi, ou sa Monoie, 
et si ho’me apport faus Monoie en ceste Roialme contrefaite a la Monoie Denglet’re, sicome la Monoie 





appelle f Lueynburgh, ou autre semblable a la dite Monoie Denglet’re, sachant la Monoie estre faus, 
’ LLusseburgh, Sree 
_ l See in the reign of Edward VI. the frauds which were George I. 6 grains troy worse than standard 2s. 38d. per cent. 
practised by Sir William Sharington in the mirt at Bristol. George II. 3 - = =- = + Is. Lyd 
2 Previous to the re-coinage of the gold coin in 1774, ex- George III. Standard. 
periments were made of the fineness of the golc coin issued in the Lord Liverpools Letter to the King, p. 182, note. 
reigns of our several princes from Charles IT. t> the present time, 3 Vide Leges Ang. Saz. pp. 59 and 134. 
by melting guineas of each reign into ingots of [5lbs. each; and 4 See Annals of Coinage, in the year 1105. 
from the contrary ends of each ingot assays were made, by which 5 Dissertatio ad Fletam, vol. iii, col. 1114. 
it appeared that in former reigns the gold coins were worse than 8 Fleta, as quoted by Mr. North in his “ Remarks on some 
standard in the following proportions: ` ) Conjectures,” p. 31. 
Charles IT. 26 grains troy worse than standard 9s. 102d. per cent. 7 Sir Matthew Hale says, that, before this statute, clergy 
James II. 30 ~- - ~ - >- Jis 44d — was allowed in this and other treasons; but it was now taken 
Wiliam - 13 - - - = - 4s Ild — away in all cases of treason whatsoever. [Pleas of the Crown, 
Arne «+ Fom (’e a) a -A ES Td, ee Part ii. p. 381.] 
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p" marchander, ou paiement faire en-deceit wre dit Seign, le Roi & son poeple . . . . ©... 
et fait a entendre qen les cases suisnomez doit estre ajugge Treson [q sestent] a wre 'Seignr le Roi et < sa 
 Roial Majeste; et de tiele man’e de Treson la forfait’re des eschetes app’tient a wre Seign" le Roi, si bien 
des Pres & ten’z tenuz des aut’s, come de lui meismes,”! 

That is: And if a man counterfeit the King’s great or privy seal, or his money; and if a man brirg 
false money into this realm, counterfeit to the money of England, as the money called Lushburgh, or — 
other, like to the said money of England, knowing the money to be false, to merchandise or make payment 
in deceit of our said Lord the King, and of his people; . . o o a ee ee ee ee And it 
is to be understood, that in the cases above rehearsed, [that] ought to be judged treason, which extends to 
our lord the King and royal majesty: And of such treason, the forfeiture of the escheats pertaineth to our 
sovereign lord, as well of the lands and tenements holden of other, as of himself.””* 

On this statute Sir Edward ‘Coke has left the following observations : 

s This- crime was treason by the common law, as it appeareth by all the ancient authors referred <o 
below;3 and therefore the opinion in 3 HenryVIL. is holden for no law, that it was but felony before this.act, 

‘The forging of the king’s coin is high treason, without utterance of it; for by this act the counter- 
feiting: is made high treason. i 

“c Si ipse qui facit monetam authoritate regis, ë illam facit minus in pondere, vel alliata, viz. alcumino 
vel alio falso metallo-eontra ordinationem, &e.* 

‘This is holden tò, be high treason, and by that book taken for a counterfeiting of the king’ s money 
within the purvieu of this statute. And herewith agreeth Britton, who saith, ‘Des fauceres, qt ount nostze 
monye counterfeit ou pluis de allaye mise in nostre monye, q’-mister ne serroit solong’ le forme & usage 
de nostre realme.$ 

“c Ordeine fuit q’ nul roy de cest realme- ne puit changer sa monye, ne impairer, ne amender, ne autre 
monye faire q’ de ore & argent, sans lassent de touts les countes.’ 

s It was ordained that no king of this realm might change his money, or impair, or amend the same, 
or other money make than of gold or silver, without assent of parliament.® 

“Clipping, washing, and filing of the money of this realm was no counterfeiting of it within this act. 
And therefore, being a like case, it was declared by parliament, 3 Henry V. cap. 6, to be high treason ; 
but that act being repealed by 1 Mary, the statute 5 Elizabeth, cap. 11, hath declared clipping,. washing, 
rounding, or filing for wicked luere and gain, &c. to be high treason. And by statute. 18 Elizabeth, cap. 1, 
it is declared, that if any person, for wicked lucre or gain’s sake, shall by any art, ways, or means whatsoever, 
impair, diminish, falsify, scale, or lighten the king’s money, &c. it is high treason; for being a like case, it 
was to be declared by parliament. 

“Forging or counterfeiting of foreign money, which is not current within the realm, is misprison of 
treason, and the offender shall forfeit as for concealment of high treason.” 

Upon the words, sA MONEY, he remarks, “that the crime of treason extendeth only to the king’s 
money coined within this realm; and therefore, after this statute, if a man hath counterfeited the money of 
another kingdom, though it were current within this realm, it was no treason, until it was so declared Ly 
parliament in | Mary, cap. 6, and in l and 2 Philip and Mary, cap. 11; and the said acts of 5 and 18 
Elizabeth do extend to foreign coin current within this realm.® 

“And it is holden that at the making of this statute, 25 Edward III. there was no money current 


t Stat. 25 E. IIL Stat. 5. c, 2. Britton, cap. 4, fo. 10. b. See the Mirror, ca. 1, sec. 6; De la 


2 Both this translation, and also the preceding copy of the 
text, are taken from the edition of the Statutes published in 1810 
by his Majesty’s cominand. af 

' 3 Bract. 1. 3. fol. 118. Brit. fol. 10, &e.° Fleta, 1. 1. ca. 
21. Mirror, ca, 1, sec, 6, de fausonérie. 29 Ass. p. 49. Glan- 
vill, lib. 14, cap. 7. See Statute 27 E. I. cap. 3. 

43H. VII. 10. a. b. 


5 See inter Leges Athelstani, va. 14. Canuti, ca, 6l. 


mony falsifie acc’ with 3 H. YII. and ca. 5, sec, 1; and Fieta, 


ca. 22, acc’. 

€ Mirr. ca. l, sec. 3, inter Artic. perviels Royes ordeinus. 
Rot. Par. 17 E. ITI. No. 15. 45 E. III. ca. 13. 9 H. V. ca. J. 
Stat. 2. Artic. super Chartas, cap. 20. l 

7 Stat. 14 Eliz. cap. 3. 

§ Stat. 14 Eliz.- cap. 3, as stated above, makes the forging 
foreign coin, not currgnt within the realm, misprison of treason. 
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within this realm’ but the king’s own coin. —See the statute called ‘Statutum de Moneta Magnim,’ and 
€ Statutum de Moneta Parvum,’! 

“And it is to be known, that if any do counterfeit the king’s coin, contrary to this statute of 
25 Edward III. he shall have punisament of his body, but as in case of petit treason, that is, to be drawn 
and hanged until he be dead; but the forfeiture of his lands is as in other cases of high treason, for this 
statute is but a declaration of the common Jaw; and _the reason of his corporal punishment is, for that in 
this-case he was only drawn and harged at the common law, but a woman in that case was to be burnt.2 

“The abbot of Missenden, in tae county of Buckingham, for counterfeiting and resection of the king’s 
money, was adjudged to be drawn and hanged, and not quartered.3 : 

“The want of observation of the said distinction hath made some to err in their judgment.—Nota, 
this act of 25 Edward III. maketh no expression of the judgment, therefore such judgment as was at the 
common law, either in case of high sreason or petit treason, must be given. 

“ But if one be attainted for diminishing the king’s money, upon any of the statutes made in Queen 
Mary’s or Queen Elizabeth’s time, because it is high treason newly made, the offender shall have judge- 
ment, as in case of high treason. 

“ Si home apport fars money en cest roialme, counterfeit au money dangliterre, & sachant le money estre 
Saux, Se. Ha 

“ By this branch, six things are to be observed :— 

“First, that the bringing in cf counterfeit money, and not the counterfeiting, is expressed i in this 
word [apPort. ] 

“Secondly, that it must be brought from- a foreign nation, and not from Ireland, or other place 
belongine to, or being a member of, the crown of England; and so it hath been resolved,* so wary are 
judges to expound this statute concerning treason, and that in most benign sense. For, albeit Ireland be a 
distinct kingdom, and out of the rea.m.of England to some purposes, as to protection and fines levied, &o,5 
yet to some intent it is accounted as a HED of, or belonging to, the crown of this realm. And therefore 
a writ of error is maintained here in the King’s Bench of a judgment given in the King’s Bench in 
Ireland, so as the judges did constru2 this statute not to extend to false money brought out of Ireland. 

“Thirdly, it must be to the similitude of the money of England. 

“Fourthly, that the bringer of it into this realm must know it to be counterfeit. 

sc Wifthly, uttering of false money in England, though he know it to be false and counterfeit to the 
likeness of the coin of England, is no treason within this statute, unless he brought it from a foreign nation; 
for the words be, € Si home apport Jaux money en cest realme.’6 But if money, false or clipped, be found in 
the hands of any that is suspicious, hə may be imprisoned until he hath found his warrant, per Statutum de 
Moneta.Magnum. Vet. Mag. Cart. fol. 38, 2 parte. 

“Lastly, he must merchandize therewith, or make payment thereof, expressed in these words : € Pur 
merchandizer ou paiement faire in deceipt nostre seignior le roy et son people.t l 

“ By statute 8 and 9 William III. c. 26, made perpetual by 7 Ann, c. 25, whoever, without proper 
authority, shall knowingly make or mend, or assist in so doing, or shall buy; sell, conceal, or hide, or 
knowingly have in his possession, any implements of coinage specified in the act, or other tools or 
instruments proper only for the comage of money, or shall convey the same out of the king’s mint, he, 
together with his counsellors, procurers, aiders, and abettors, shall be guilty. of high treason; which is by 
much the severest branch of the comage law. The statute goes on further, and enacts, that to mark any 
coin on the edges with letters, or otherwise, in imitation of those used in the mint, or to colour, gild, or case 


1 Vet. Mag. Carta, Part. 2, fol. 38, 39, 40. 3 Mich. 31 E. III. coram Rege. Rot. 55. Buck. within six 
2 Fleta, lib. 1, cap. 22, who wrote before tais statute, which aan ae pore: a i l 

is but a law declaratory, as it appeareth before, 23 Ass. p 2. 5 Lib. 7. Calvin's ae 

Dier. 6 Eliz. Term. Tr. Ms. pro tonsura monete trabe & pend. 6 3 H. VII. 10. 


Tr. 24 H. VIII. in Justice Spilman’s Reports, accord. i 7 Coke’s 3d Institute, cap. 1. OF high treason. 
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over, any coin resembling the current coin, or even round blanks of base metal, shall be construed high 
treason, And by statute 15 and 16 George II. c. 28, if any person colours or alters any shilling or 
sixpence, either lawful or counterfeit, to make them respectively resemble a guinea or half guinea, or any 
halfpenny or farthing, to make them respectively resemble a shilling or sixpence ; this is also high treason,” 

Other offences roan the money are only felony, such as, for instance, is the crime of making, coining, 
buying, or bringing in, and putting in payment, &c. any galley halfpence, suskyn, or dotkyn.? 

s The reason of this law was, for that those monies were base, and not of the alloy of sterling, which 
was (amongst others) the cause of making the general law of 9 Henry V. cap. 6, stat. 2. 

‘It is also felony to pay, or receive for payment, any money called blanks. * 

“For the better understanding of this statute, it is to be known that these blanks were white money 
_ coined by King Henry V. in France, after his victory at Agincourt and league with France, whose style 
then was, Rex Anglie, Regens & Heeres Francie. 

. © And thev were called blanks or whites in respect of the colour, because at the same time he coined 
also a salus in ‘gold. The salus, being of the value of twenty-two shillings, was of the alloy of sterling ; 
but the blanks, which were much more common, being each of them valued at eight-pence, were not of tke 
alloy of sterling, and therefore they only were decried by the said act of 2 Henry VI.. 

‘For either of these offences of felony the offender may have his clergy.’ 

It is also felony to transport silver, or to import false or evil money. 

‘s Defendue fuit que nul argent serra transport hors del realm.’ 

«This was the ancient law of England, long before the Conquest. 

‘ At the parliament holden anno 17 Edward III. as well the transportation of silver, as the importaticn 
of false or evil money, is enacted by authority of that parliament to be felony. And also if the searchers, 
mentioned by the act, be assenting to the bringing in of false money, or willingly suffer silver or money to 
be transported, it is also made folony. The offenders may have the benefit of their clergy.’ 

The following minor offences against the money, and the several statutes relating to them, which have 
been made since the time of Sir Edward Coke, are thus enumerated by Sir William Blackstone, in his 
Commentaries on the Laws of England :— 

“ By statute 6 and 7 William Il.. e. 17, if any person buys or sells, or knowingly has in his custody, 
any clippings or filings of the coin, he shall forfeit the same and 5002; one moiety to the king, and the 
other to the informer, and be branded in the cheek with the letter R. 

“ By statute 8 and 9 William III. c. 26, if any person shall blanch or whiten copper for sale, (which 
makes it resemble silver), or buy or sell, or offer for sale, any malleable composition which shall be heavier 
than silver, and look, touch, and wear like gold, but be beneath the standard; or if any person shall receive 
or pay any counterfeit or diminished milled money of this kingdom, not being-cut in pieces, (an operation 
which is expressly directed to te performed when any such money shall be produced in evidence, and which 
any person to whom any gold or silver money is tendered, is empowered, by statutes 9 and 10 William IIT. 
c. 21, 13 George III. c. 71, and 14 George III. c. 70, to perform at his own hazard, and the officers of the 
Exchequer and receivers general of the taxes are particularly required to perform), at a less rate than it 
shall import to be of, (which demonstrates a consciousness of its baseness and a fraudulent Semen) all such 
persons shall be guilty of felony. 

“ But these precautions not being found sufficient to prevent the uttering of false or diminished money, 
which was only a misdemeanour at common law, it is enacted by statute 15 and 16 George II. c. 28, that if 
any person shall utter or tender in payment any counterfeit coin, knowing it to be so, he shall, for the fizst 
offence, be imprisoned six months, and find sureties for his good behaviour for six months more; for the 


1 Blackstone's Commentaries, book iy. chap. 6. . 5 Mirror, c. l, section 3, Inter les articles de viels roys 

? 3 HL V. cap. 1. ; ordeins. s 

° 2 H. VI. cap. 9, l 

4 Coke, 3 Irstitute, cap. 30. Of felony, by bringing in, 6 Coke, 3d Institute, cap. 31. Of felony for transportation 
payment or receipt of certain money. of silver, or importetfon of false or evil money, &e. 


Q 
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second offence, shall be imprisoned two years, anc. find sureties for two years longer; and for the third 
offence, shall be guilty of felony without benefit of clergy. Also if a person knowingly tender in payment 
any counterfeit money, and at tha same time has more in his custody; or shall, within ten days after, 


knowingly tender other false money; he shall be deemed a common utterer of counterfeit money, and shall, — 


for the. first offence, be imprisoned: one year, and find sureties for his good behaviour for two years longer; 
and for the second be guilty of felony without benefit of clergy. 

« The same statute also enacted, that if any person counterfeited the copper coin, he should suffer two 
years’ imprisonment and find sureties for two years more. 

“ By statute 11 George III. 2. 40, persons counterfeiting copper halfpence or farthings, with their 
abettors, or buying, selling, receiving, or putting off auy counterfeit copper money (not being cut in pieces 
or melted down) at a less value than it imports to be, shall be guilty of single felony. And by a temporary 
statute (14 George III. c. 42), if any quantity of money exceeding the sum of five pounds, being or pur- 
porting to be-the silver coin of this realm, but below-the standard of the mint in weight or fineness, shall 


be imported into Great Britain or Ireland, the same shall be forfeited in equal moieties to the crown and 


: prosecutor.”! 


By statute 87 George III. c. 126, the provisions of the statute 15 George II. relating to the copper 
money of the realm commonly called a halfpenny and a farthing, were extended to all other copper monies 
of the realm to be hereafter coined and issued by his majesty’s authority. 

By the same statute the counterfeiting’ of any foreign gold or silver coin, or the bringing such into the 
realm with the intent of passing it, was made felony. 

The uttering, or tendering ir payment, any such counterfeit money, knowing the same to be coun- 
terfeit, was punishable in the same manner as it was by the act 15 George II. 

And if any person should have. more than five pieces of such counterfeit money in his custody, without 
lawful excuse, he should forfeit the same, and likewise a sum not exceeding five pounds, nor less than forty 
shillings, for every such piece. 

And justices were empowered to-search suspected places for such counterfeit money, and to seize the 
same,. together with the tools and materials used for making the same. 

By statute 48 George III. c. 189, the counterfeiting any foreign coin, either of copper or of any other 
metal of less value than silver, or the passing the same, was made a misdemeanour, and the offender to be 
imprisoned for any time not exceeding one year for the first offence; and for the second to be transported 
for seven years. And it was enacted, that if any person should have more than five such counterfeited 
pieces in his possession, he should forfeit not more than forty shillings, nor less than ten shillings, for every 
such piece. 

Power was given, by this statute, to search and seize, as under the act of the 37th of George TI. 

The offenders against these statutes are excluded from all general pardons, except in one instance, 
which occurs in the 13th year of Henry IV.;2 I know not whether by design or otherwise. 

These statutes however, severe as many of them are, have ever proved to be inadequate to. the 
protection of the coins,* and therefore subordinate means have always been resorted to for the preservation 
of their integrity. 

We have seen ‘before, that the trial of the pix, in its original purity, was sufficient for their defence 
from fraudulent practices before they were issued from the mint; and accordingly our ancestors ventured 
to receive money into the king’s Exchequer as if it were of full weight and fineness, and considered the 


1 Blackstone's Commentaries, book iv. chap. 7. . the state, and excommunicated. These denunciations were. re- 
peated in other councils; and by that of Tours, in 1583, those 

2 C1. 13 H. IV. m. 32. dors. , . t 3 
. persons who had received false money, or that which migbt be 
3 The eensuresof the Church seem to have been equally dis- suspected as such, were forbidden to circulate it, although they 
regarded. As early as the year 1123, counterfeiters of the money, were-not concerned in the falsification of it, and were even 
and also the circulators of base coin, were declared, by the Council ignorant of the person by whom it was counterfeited. J. Cabus- 

of Lateran, to be accursed, oppressors of the poor, disturbers of sutii, Notitia Ecclesiastica, pp. 413, 659. 
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coins to'be, as they were intended to be, equal in weight and in tale. Such receipts were entered in ttis- 
manner i‘ Denaril, &c. &c. ad numerum?” But it could not long escape notice, that although the coisas 
might issue from the mint in perfect purity, yet they soon afterward became obnoxious to the depredations 
of unprincipled men, who not only impaixed the legal money, by various modes of rendering it deficient i in 
weight, but also fraudulently forced into currency counterfeit coins of base alloy. 

The provisions by which the receipt of the Exchequer was guarded against the fraud of deficiency oz 
weight were these:—Solutio ad scalam, and ad pensum. Though these terms are synonymous, yet the 
proceedings under each mode were totally different. ; 

The payment ad scalam seems to have been originally intended to save the trouble of counting the 
money: a purpose which would be completely answered by it, provided the coins were undiminished.? 
But it must soon have been discovered, that even the regular wear of the coins in the common course of 
currency would, in a short time after they were issued from the mint, render this mode of payment 
inaccurate. 

An attempt was made to compensate this error by a general payment of sixpence in addition to every | 
pound in tale; but the impropriety of applying one Sener principle to particular cases, infinitely varyinz, 
must soon have been experienced, and it is probable, occasioned the introduction of that mode of paymeat 
which was distinguished by the name of ad pensum. This was totally different from the former, for the 
whole deficiency of weight, whatever its amount might be, was to be made good. 

Entries of this kind occur in every column of Domesday Book, in various forms: as—Lib. ad pensur, 
ad pondus, ad peis, pensatas, cum pensione, cum pondere :* and these are frequently coupled with a term 
expressive of a further proof of the money, which had « even then become necessary from a corruption of its 
alloy. 
This proof was obtained by actually melting down a certain portion of the sum paid in, and reducing 
it to the due fineness. ‘The process was called combustio, and was. sometimes compounded for at the rate of 
an addition of one twentieth part; but yet this was nevertheless distinguished by the same name as if it hed 
been assayed, and was said to be dealbated or blanched. 

It is obvious however, that in many cases the payment of one twentieth part would not bear any exact 
proportion to the baseness of the coins, and that, consequently, the officers of the Exchequer must, at times, 
have demanded compensations mere nearly adequate to thé circumstances of the money.” In order ze- 
ascertain the true proportion between money blank and by tale, the combustion was sometimes repeated 
more than once for the same sum. ‘Thus in the 14th Henry II. the sheriffs of London paid at the 
Exchequer 2147, 6s. 3d., part of the ferm of that, city. The money was right by weight, but being brought 
- to the examen by fire, it lacked upon the first assay xiiijd. per pound, and upon the second assay xijd. The 
sheriffs challenged both assays, and desired a third. But the treasurer and barons not being willing ta 
proceed to a third assay without further advice, the ferm was entered at vijd. per pound blank, as if the 


1 See Domesday Book, passim. 
3 Sir Matthew Hale has given a very singular explanation of 
this term, which he thought to mean a measure; and that in time 


3 This practice is still used in the Bank of England. I have 
seen 5000 new guineas received there, by counting the first 
thousand, and then weighing the other four successively against it. 


this measuring of ;money was turned into a certain allowance, to 
avoid trouble. [1 P. C. 205.] But if the money were not 
measured, it must be either weighed or counted, so that it is diffi- 
cult to say what trouble would be saved by this alteration. Of all 
the modes of payment, that by measuring must of necessity be the 
most unequal, and I' believe was never resorted to as a general 
practice. Scala certainly was used for a dish in the barbarous 
Latin of the middle ages; but no instance can, I presume, be 
` found in which that term was applied in that sense to any mode 
of payment. Sir Matthew Hale has not produced any such. His 
interpretation of this word raises a suspicion that the Treatise on 
Sheriffs’ Accounts, which is usually attributed to him, was not his 
work, as ad scalam is there rightly explained, at p. 17. 


4 I have not been able to discover when the payment ad 
scalam commenced. It does not occur in Domesday Book; and 
the earliest instance produced by Madox, is of the reign of Henry 
I., though he speaks of it as having been used in the most ancient 
times, next after the Norman Conquest. [History of the Excheg. 
vol. i. p, 274]. He has traced it no lower than the 33rd year of 
Edward I. [id. p. 277]; nor have I met with it in later times. 

5 See a Collection of the different forms in which payments 
were entered in Domesday Book, in the Appendix. 

8 Madox. Hist. Exch. vol. i. p. 275. 

7 Id. The money was sometimes entered as if weighed in 
bags, but it was still liable to examination by combustion. Jd. 
p. 287. 
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third assay had taken place, reserving the king’s right to combustion ; so that, if on’a third combustion it 
proved to be more Ueficient, a greater allowance should be made, according to the- laws and custom of the 
‘Exchequer I believe that no instance can be produced of the combustion of gold coins.? _ 

Such were the means devisec to protect the revenues of the crown from being defrauded by light or 
base money; and they seem to hare been well calculated for that purpose, as the pay were ae and 
proper officers were constantly attending to perform the-different operations. 

But it is evident that such an examination of money could not obtain a place in the common transactions 
between man and man; for very few indeed would be competent to perform the operation of assaying; nor, 
if all had been so qualified, could the time have been spared from the more hecessary transactions of 
business. The trial of money, therefore, by assay, must have been chiefly, if not altogether, confined to 
payments made to the officers of the revenue. 

The other mode of trial, by weighing each individual’ coin, was in use at a very early period; and 
weights for that purpose were issued from the mints in the 6th year of John,’ and probably before that time. 

It should seem, however, that these legal weights were discontinued in succeeding reigns; for other- 
wise the deception by which a monk of St. Augustine’s in Canterbury contrived to defraud those who made 
payments to that abbey, of whose rents he was the receiver, could not have been practised. . This happened 
in the year 1335, and was effected Ly taking advantage of the unequal manner in which the coins were then 
formed; for he selected the heaviest of them, against which he weighed all the money that was paid to him. 
By this apparently fair, but really fraudulent transaction, he gained sometimes five shillings, and never less 
than three shillings and four pence, in every twenty shillings. 

I do not find that the discovery of this fraud, for which the abbot and convent were severely fined, 
occasioned the issuing of weights, legally stamped, from the mint, in that reign, or in many of the suc- 
‘ceeding ones. Butat later periods frequent proclamations occur, requiring all persons to provide themselves 
with such weights (the price of which is sometimes fixed by the po E and to welgn with them all 
the gold coins which should be tendered to them. ` - 

The first instance of the kind which I have discovered is of the 30th year of Elizabeth. Such pro- 
clamations are likewise found of the 17th James I. and the 8th and 10th of Charles 1.5 And in the 30th of 
Elizabeth the mint provided not only the weights but balances and cases also. l 

The-last instance is in the year 1774, when the state of the gold coins was such as to make it necessary 
to consider them as little better than bullion, with respect to weight, and to order that none should be 
current which were deficient beyond a certain allowance. By the statute which enacted this, the officers of 
_ the mint were authorized to make weights for the guinea and the shilling,® and the parts.thereof, and no 
other weights were allowed to be used. These weights were to be stamped by an officer appointed for that 
special purpose,’ who in the following year was allowed to take a certain fee for the same.® 


~ -a 
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OF THE QUANTITY OF BULLION COINED. 


_Some account of the quantity of ballion which was brought into the mint for the purpose ‘of coinage ne 
' already been given. I shall now state, as fully as my imperfect collections will enable me, the amount of 
the bullion actually coined at different periods, prior to the act for the encouraging of coinagé, in the 18th 
year of Charles II. After that time the account will be found more regular and unbroken. . 


> eee 


: Madox, History of the Exchequer, p. 283, note (0). 5 See these at large in the Annals of the Coinage. | 


2 Madox gives some entries of combustion of that metal [Jd. € This is the only instance since the 6th of John, of weights 
ibid]; but they are of goldsmith’s work, ‘fot of money. being issued for the silver coins. 
3 Pat. 6 Johan.’ m. 7. dors. See Annals of the Coinage. 7 Stat. 14 Geo. III, ch. 92. See Annals of the Coinage, - 
- 4 Chron, W. Thorn. Col. 2068. See Annals of the Coinage. f 8 Stat. 15 Geo. IIT. ch. 80. See Annals of the Coinage, . 
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` Reien. | Mier.’ SILVER 
a l £. & d. 
- Henry ITI. 6 |Canterbury. 8898 0 4 
. l 27770 0 0 in Pennies. 
Edward I, 9 London. | - - = ~ = - = + = 1260 0 0 
A os 1680 0 0 fin Farthings, 
19 |Canterbury.} - - m = =- - - = » A 13 4 
20 | m | ew a 11 9 
` 21. = a ee ee 167 17 6- 
bn Go oe . 380 0 0 iin Pennies 
Sept. 30 to Nov. 6 - 24 | London. | - - - - -`= - - - 4 40 0 O- in Farthings. 
December 12 =- - 25 5410 0 U Pennies. 
C atO . } ahs a ota eae E a a es l 110 0 0 |Halfpennies, 
25 September - - 26 760 0 0 |Farthings, 
Edward HH. 
October 20 - - - 5 . ! l 3210 0 O Pennies 
to Michaelmas - a . London. eg A E So ae { 390 0 6 Farthings 
Michaelmas - -- - 6 a rae Le T H m 
{Michaelmas - ~- - 7 yr . 30245 8 22 |Pennies. 
to Michaelmas - 8 oe et i ae 0 A Farthings 
A : meg 955 14 22: |Pennies 
From Sept. 30 ~ - 8 eae at Ret Soh Gor dara day 140 0 0° |Farthings 
i 792 14 3 |Pennies 
16 Sit ae Be ey cet Tet ee le 10 0 O0 |Halfpennies. 
| L 220 0 0 |Farthings 
Edward ITI. 
Feb. 3 to Michael- 1 Lond 124 2 1 |Pennies. 
mas next - ~ } Deer) E re ek Mie oe { 125 9-4 |Farthings 
i i 143 0 11 |Pennies. 
panda e a a d 150 011 |Farthings 
f 83 6 6 |Pennies. 
2 and 3 Kan ran e e 85 6 5 |Farthings 
Canterbury. |`- - - - - - - = - 48 4 1 
, Bio 387 0 0 jPennies. 
3 London. -= = we = = ee l 16 11 0 |Halfpennies 
282 17 0 |Farthings 
Canterbury.| - - =~ = =e = = = 92 4 6 
3 a London: | « - - © + = 5 « a mk 2 
nt 2129 18 8 
Michaelmas - - “- 22 4 1436 17 72 [Pennies 
to ` nr 1795 13 , 2 f 2875 19. 54 |Halfpennies 
May 17 - - ~- - 23 148 18 3 /|Farthings 
27 3181 13 8 58861 12. 73 | 
28 York. areas ee ee ee LS 1862 5 9 
37 Calais. | 2869 19 2 1613 5 1 
38 624 11 0 982 7 6 
40 -| London. | 741 0 11k ey tee se 
Richard IT. 
Michaelmas ~ = ~ 12)- 
to Michaelmas = 13f| London. meet Bae . pai 
Michaelmas ~- - - 13 i 
to Mihama = l4 1626 15 3 . 1794 15 0 
Michaelmas ~- ~- - 19 f . 
to Michaelmas - 20 f one si 3 . p ndeg p 





298 12 10 129 2112 
97 13 3 185 5 74 





Henry IV. 3 London. 
MEE E S a 















Henry vV. 10 ` 
to 3 Henry VI. 






London. 6924 0 10 





AvTHoRitixs.- 
Mint Account in the Exchequer. 


in Halfpenniės. L Mint Account, 
Id 


Id 


Id. 
l Via 


nie | 


a 
bra 
hia 


i ld. 


Id. 
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REIGN. Misr. Gorp. ' SILVER. AUTHORITIES. 
Henry. Vi. ` so d £ s` d. 

February 25 - - - 2 ; = 3 b. oz wt. 
to J anay 31 - 6 Calais. Pe ee SS “74s. 4 10 (Bundle in the Tower, unclassed. 

_ January 24 - - - 2 © og dwt, l 2s ee : 
to December 24 ~- 6 me : - Ditto. 

July 28 - - - - 3 : Pp iim. 11. 
toJuly27- - - 9 London. 7. AW a _ 4919 9 10 at. pt. 1; m. 
obra 20 = e 8 Calais; ae ee ee 89660 9 © |Bundle in. aie Tower, unclassed. 
to August3 - - 9 : = 
ay20 - - - - 6 oe Ss ee . 

t August 2 _. 9 3 10 ' À Ditto. 
ctober 12 - - 10) ; Ib. on 8 d i 
to : London. -J “e m o 1466 9 10 10 Ditto. 

October 13 -*- -11 i ae n g l (sic.) a 

Detober 16 Sa gs = 10 4 x 15 7 f ` 5 
to October 22 - 11 ee Ditto. 

š Oz, avt. 
11 Calais. -=-= Sale - ' 26182 10 dj. Ditto. 
7 ` 3 oz. 3 $ - 
18and19 | London. . 34 - 2751 3 10 "Mint Accounts: 

Michaelmas  -. - 283) AEN e ee 

to Michaelmas - 24 . a 207 3 0 | a f 
25 11 17} . 88 7 5 Id. 

24 June - - ~ ~ 26 : , 
to 11 October - 28 11 23} -651 215 Id. 

Michaelmas ~- - - 29 i 
to Fest. Pasch. - 30 4 I4 l 9980 5 17 is 2 Id. 

I April - - - -3l : 
to 21 April - -32 10 7% o 3605 5 5 Id 

SI April.- - - - 32) wel h i 
to 28 March - - 34S oe |> 5469 10-0 Ta. 

Michaelmas - -` - 37 ; 
to Michaelmas - 38 oF 8 ; 8103 2 0 Id. 

Edward IV.- - - 9 London. 6° 0 8065 6 0 N _ 

. 2.“ York. 0 0 1312 6 0 b Id ` 
Bristol. 3 0 1041 3 0 | 

. _ 10 York. 6 10 242 8 0 | -. Id. 

31 May - - - - 11 
to 28 September - 15 London: 7 0 202/8 15 0 Id. 

May 31 - - - -Il ‘ 
to July 23. - -12 Bristol. 3 j 903 3 0 Id. 

Henry VIL - - - 1 | London. *| 2 0 4103 0 0 Id.. 

p BO ee .7 10 2651 910 | Id. 
4 8 0 2724 0 0 Td. 

. Jo | =m 2 0 . 4920 10 0 Id. 
Tf eee 4 0 2309 4 15 Id. 

12 | ee 1.0: i 4510 2 15 ` Id. 

13 2 0 7706 2 0 [d.. 

Michaelmas - - - 14} 
to Michaelmas - 16 ose 20999 7 0 Harl. Mss. No. 698. p. 67. 

Michaelmas - - -= 16 ; ; 
to Michaelmas - 18 5 0 20871 5 5 Id. Pe 69. 

Henry VIII. - 3 and 4 8 15 3% Plates* 5537 10 5 | - Mint Accounts, 

Nichaelmas - - - 7 . ; - 
to Michaelmas - eee ae . i ee t 5 Id. 

oz. gr ib. oz. dwt. 

'I 383 lpt 26678 5 d i] 
20 = ; : A HA ie 3 A Mint Account in the Chapter 
Dy | cae 5 Of Ipt. 20292 3 0° House, Westminster. 
23 | -8 0 2 0° 





1 pt. d, 15765 


* I cannot discover the precise value of the-plates which appear in this account; but three plates and a a half are evidently. less a 
one quarter of an ounce.. . 7 es 
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Reien. Min. : Goup. | SILVER. 








Henry VIII. (continued, )| ° 
lb. oz. dwt. 







l Ib . oz. dwt, : 
J uly i ES aay London. 141° 6- 0 22053 0 0 
A et eta oes | . Harl. Mss. No. 698. p. 48. 
Michaelmas - = ‘ae 2408 0 0 : 
to March 31 - - 36 ¢ 




























Philip and Mary 1 and 2 { ila fet Pi A a ae a } Folkes, p. 48, note. 
Elizabeth. Fine Gold. o 
En w a , £. ad 
440552 8 92 4718579 2 8} Folkes, pp. 65, 66, 
Crown Gold. Base for Ireland. is 
354585 19 7 118222 9 43 Simon’s Irish Coins, p. 43. | 
James I. . Angel Gold. 
l 32093 17 9 1641004 13 3 
Crown Gold. l 


Folkes, p. 71. 
3634296 1 2 , 
Irish Sterling. 
166273 11 0 











Simon, p. 45. 







; 














Charles I. ~ Crown Gold. 
ae Py 0 8776544 10 3 l Snelling, Gold, p. 87; Silver, 
12658 5 0 T 
Commonwealth - = = w 154511 14 93 1000000 o0 0 Snelling as above. 
Charles II. =- - - «= = Crown Gold, 
4177253 19 5 8722180 2 81q., Folkes, p. 111. . 
James IL - - - + >» 518316 9 51q.| Folkes, p. 114. 


2113638 18 8} 
. l Base Money 7 

for Ireland. . Simon, p. 63. 
1596799 0 0 |f 


443338 15 6 


William III. and Baty g 2975550 16 lł 
; 550 


William - - - 7014047 16 1 


207094 18 43 | Folkes, p. 181. 


EnA 14 | | Folkes, p. 129. 








Anne- - - - = = ~ 2484531 8 4 
For Scotland. . 
411117 10 9 .| Id. p.154. 
George I. =- -< m om ee €492876 3 6 238045 12 0 Folkes, p 182. 
. Chalmers’s Estimate of the com- 
George II. a ed Ol eee nero 11662216 0 Q 304360 0 0 l parative. Strength of+ Great 
Britain, p, 284.. 
George III. - - 1760 | ———— 111299 0 0 
| 1761 ees 550888 0 0 31 0 0 
1762 eae ees 553691 0 G 3162 0 0 
1763 oo 513041 0 O 2629 0 0 
1764) ee gs3102 0 Q 15. 0 0 
1765 en 538272 0 0 19 0 0 
1766: |a 820725 0 © 298 0 0 
1767 |———— | 1271808 0 0 
1768 | ———— 844554 0 0 
1769 tenet 626582 0 @O 
17700 | see 623779 0 0 68 0 0 
i 637796 0 | 0 
S772: les 843853 0 0 335 0 0 
1773 aerarmea 1317645 0 0 —<— mŘŘŮ— 
1774 a e 4685624 0 0 ee 


* Of this total, 311b. 6 oz. were of fine gold, and 181 lb. 9oz. of 22 carats fine, . 
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Mint. 





























REIGN. Gord, SILVER AUTHORITIES. 
en ee , 
|George III. (continued. ) l l £. So o d £ so a 
1775 London. 4901219 0 0 
1776 — 5006350 0 0 315 0 0 
- 1777 — 3680995 0 0 
1778 — 3504388 0 0 
1779 — 1696117. 0. 0 254. 0 0 
1780 — 
1781 — 876795 0 0. 62 0-0 
1782 — 698074 0 0 m 
1783 — 227084 0 0 
1784 — 822126 0 0 203 0 0 
1785 E 2488106 0 0 
1786 — 1107382 0 0 
1787 — 2849057 0 0 55459 0 0 
1788. — 3664174 0 0 
«1789 — 1530711 0 0 
1790 — 2660522 0 0 
1791 ans 2456567 0 0 a the entries in this reign down to 
1792 ES 1171863 0 0 274 0 0 the year 1809 inclusive are copied 
+93 a 2747430 0 0 beatae from Mr. Chalmers’s accurate 
1794 = 2558895 0 0 Table at the end of his “ Con- 
< siderations on Commerce,” &c. ; 
1795 a 493416 0- 0 295 0 0 the remainder. from accounts laid 
ee a Bai t 5 % p HE before Paliani and other au- 
Ad — Sern thentic documents 
1798* — 2967505 0 O From 18th March 
1799 — , 449962 0 0 1797 to 31st Dec. 
1£00 — 189937 0 0- l 1803, 
1801 — 450240 0 0 Maundy Monies, 4 
1802 — 437019 0 0 £278. 
1803 — 596445 0 0 
1804 — 718897 0 0 
sean SE 54616 0 0 , 
1807 2 vee w From ist Jan. 1804 
1808 en 371744 0.0 to 31st Dec. 1814, 
1809 = 298946 0 0 Maundy Monies, 
1810 = 316935 13 6 £773. 2s. 
1811 = 312263 3 6 
1812 —. i - 
1813 — 519722 3 6 | 
1814 — : 
1815 — - ea e 
1816 — a 1806181 0 6 From 1 Jan. 1815 to 31 Dee. 1817, 
1817 — 4268330 0 0 2437095 18 0 Maundy Monies, £191. 8s. 
1818 ito June 30, 2862373 10 0 404890 2 6 : 
1819 — - 3574 10 683 1267272 12 0 
1820 — 949516 0 104 847717 4-0 
Toal sosea | otirsa 75447489 2 I - 6827818 7 0 
Total of Gold and Silver £82,275,307 9s. ld. .. 
|George IV. 1821 | London. 9520758 13 10 433686 0 0 
1822 — 5356787 12 6 31480 7 1}. 
1823 — 759748 10 0 285271 16 0 
1824 — 4065075 0 0 | 282070 16 0 
1825; — 4580919 0 0 , 417535 16 0` 
1826 — 5896461 7 6 f 608605 16 0 
1827 — 25126386 17 6 33019 16 0 
1828 — 1008559 2 6 16288 3 1 
1829 — 2446754 12 6 108259 16 0 
1830 | to Feb. 18 247408 17 6 Nil. 
Total. .:... NEATA 36,395,109 13 10 2,216,168 “6 ‘23| 
ra er e e : 
Total of Gold and Silver £38,611,278 . 0o Ok 
Wiliam IV 1880 f London. }* 2387881 2 6 i DA 
1831 sa: 598547 5 0 $ i op 
1832- — 3737065 10 0 








LN LT LO TC NT OLIN LOC OCI ETO NITE LINEN 


> In this year the silver coinage was suspended. + The small coins which are distributed on Maundy Thursday. 
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OF THE PROFITS ARISING FROM THE COINAGE, ' 


THE profits of the mint once formed no inconsiderable part of the revenues of the crown; and they arose 
from various sources: from the seignorage, the moneyage, the shere, and the difference between the tower 
pound and the troy weight? . , i 

The seignorage was a certain deduction from all the bullion which was coined; and it may be divided 
into two parts: viz.—that which was taken to defray the eee of coinage, and that which was claimed 
by the sovereign by virtue of his prerogative. 

The former of these is probably almost as ancient as the invention of coined money, for it would soon 
be discovered, that the sovereign, after he had turned his bullion into coins for the convenience of his 
subjects, was no richer than WERE; and consequently the mere charge of coinage would at an early pericd 
be laid upon them. 

It is not, however, probable that the deduction remained fixed at so moderate a point for any length of 
time, but that shortly after its first establishment, it was considered as a productive source of revenue. The 
precise time when the increased deduction took place in our mints is not known. In the earliest Mint 
Account which I have met with, namely, one of the 6th year of Henry III., the prone upon the coinage of 
silver was sixpence in the pound. 

This appears from the entries,-under that year,’ of bullion coined in the my at Canterbury, when the 
profit upon 38987. Os. 4d. is stated to be 977. 9s. Od. which is exactly sixpence in the pound. Of that sum 
the king had 60}. 18s. 3$d. and the archbishop 36/. 10s. 103¢d*% The whole sum of 972. 9s. Od. is stated to 
be the amount of exitus luceri: that is, I presume, the clear profit after all the expenses were deducted. And 
this will nearly agree with the seignorage which was taken in the 28th year of Edward I., amounting to 
one shilling and two pence halfpenny upon every pound. Out of which the master had five pence halfpenny 
for all expenses, and. there remained nine pence clear profit to the king. 

As this latter date is about 78 years subsequent: to the former, it is not improbable that the seignorage 
had been raised, in that time, in the proportion of nine to six, > 

It must be confessed, however, that no very certain conclusions can be drawn from the amount of this 
deduction at any one time, as ts rate seems to have been ever unsettled, and to have depended upon the: 
caprice, the avarice, or the necessities of the sovereign. This will be evident from the following tables, 
which are drawn out from a volume of extracts from the Indentures (once in the Lansdown Library, but now 
forming a part of the manuscript treasures in the British Museum), from Mint Accounts in the Exchequer, 
from Snelling’s Tables, and from other authentic documents. Pa 
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SEIGNORAGE FOR THE COINAGE OF GOLD; AND THE ALLOWANCE OUT OF IT TO THE MASTER. 





. | To the ~ {To the ° ° 
Pound Seignor- | Master | To the Penn Seignor- | Master | To the 





























Ruan weight AUTHORITIES, REIGN, ' weight | Aurnoarrres.” 
2 ee ge. for Merchant, ee ei age. for Merchant. |- 
coined into coining. 7 coined into} - | eoining., 
£ s d£ s aif d£ s a JE s d£ s dl£s d£ 5. d 
Edw. III. 18 115 0 0l 3 6/0 3 613 16 6 Indenture. ? Rich. II. 18 |15 0 0/0 5 010 1 61415 0 Indeature. 
13 3 4/0 8 40 3 4/1215 0] Idé Henry IV. 3 |15 0 00 5 00 1 611415 0 j| Snelling. 
19 118 8 4/0 7 0O 2 O12 16 4 Snelling. 138 {16 13.40 56 010 1 616 8 4 Id. 
93 { (14 o olomu slo 1 813 8 4| Ia. Hose VES 4 ee id ee a eee 
27 |15 0 010 9 310 2 O14 10 9| Indenture. | g$|16 13 4/0 5100 2 416 7 6 | Indeatures, 
30 115 0 010 6 810 1 214138 4i Id. i 24 {16 13 410 5 0.0 1 616 8 4j Snelling. 
1 These were all avowed profits; but sometimes small devia- cisely agree, as is frequently the case in sums stated in Roman ’ 
tions from the Indentures were authorised by the sovereign, which numerals, ; 
covertly increased the revenue arising from the mint. See in- 3 For the coinage of the florins. 4 For the nobles. 
stances in the reign of Elizabeth, in hər 2Ist and 23rd years, in 5 The Lansdown Ms. adds, in this year, 10d. to the master 
the ee of Coinage. for his waste in workmanship, which makes the total differ from 


? Mint Account in the Exchequer. These totals do not pre- that given by Snellifig. 
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- Pound a the — Pound |g . | Tothe] . 
Seifnor- | Master o the eee eignor- | Master | To the i 
Reren. ode age. for |Merchant. AUTHORITIES. Rean. a a - age. for |Merehant, AUTHORITIES. 
coining. i : coining. 
' £ s d|E s d |E s d|& 2 dj- Poa dE s d |E sad l£ s ad. 
Henry VI. 49 |22 10 0/018 0 j0 2 6/21 17 0 T Edw. VI. f 36 0 0/0 2 9 -35 17 34} Indenture. 
Edw. IV. 4 (2016 81210 0/0 2 4/18 6 8 ae 5 33 0 070 3 0 } 132 17 F : 
l enture 36 0 010-5 0 -(35 15 Qj Id 
AT EE EE E in the Chap- Elizabeth - 1} |33 0 00 4 Ol. 32 16 0] Id 
ter House, 19 3 0.0/0 .4 010 1 685 16 O} Id, 
Westminst,? 25 : 
‘Tadeoture. I| 56 ¢ 36 0 0/0 6 0 0 4 93514 Q0 | Indentures. | 
Archeolo- | 27 133.0 0)0 7 0,0 5 9/82 13 0 | Snelling. 
8 |22 10. 0 014 6/0 2 621 15 ; 6 et vol, xv. 35 The- SAMME, | —— nemmen | —— ae w -| Indenture. 
>) |The Master to receive by weight, ard de- Pat. 9 E. : 33 10 090.10 010°5 933 0 0 a 
9 liver by weight, taking for coingge of p'IV.pt. l |James I.. -2 |40 10 0/110 0/0 6 6/39 0 0 ` Snelling. 
every pound tower of gold 1} Os. 10d. } m. 10. 37 -4 0/1 10 0/0 6 5/85 14 0 | Indenture. 
. 22 (2210 00 7 6/0 2.622 2 6 ani 40 10 0|1:10:0/0-6 039 0 0 
Henry VIL. 3 |22 10 00 7 60 2 6'22 = 6l À 4410 012 5.010 6 042 50 l 
å É int Acc. 40 18 442 5 010.6 5/38 18 “at 
16f ata aces 2 6/0 11022 7 6 ca Excheq. || 4410 O11 11 6 j0 6 O42 18 3 Snelling. 
19 |22 10 0 7 6|0 2 6/22 .2 6| Indenture. 40.18.4211 6 420-6 539 12 0 
Hen. VIII. I . 5 3 baa 7 la 10:0 {1 1 O0|0 6 0/48 9 OF Id. 
2210 0/9 2-60 1 1022 7 fm arles I.- 2 |The same. i 
? | Mint Ace. 41 0 Ol .1 50 6 5391s 7/64 
181/27 0 00 2°90 2 12617 3j? Snelin ——(015 0|0-2 5 -| ( Answer of 
92/125 2 6/0 3 010 2 42419 6 6: ||Common- to the the Money- 
34 2816 011.4 010 3 42712 0| Indenture. || wealth, 1650 money- ers to Blon- 
36 (86 0 01210 0 j—~—-—~|27 10 i Id. Cha 5 ers, deau, p. 22. 
' 30 0. 015.2 0 j-—-——~/24 18 Snelling. ar les II.1 : 
Edw. VI. 1 |30-0 0|1 10 O|- 28 10 0| Indenture. t PAD -—|44 10 O| Snelling. | 
34 0 OJ1 0090 -83 0 O| Id George I, - i The current value of the guinea: was fixed at 21s.; the 
4 216'0 G 2 9l- 28 13 3j] Id. pound of gold therefore was coined into 461. 14s. 6d. 
. * id A . . se 
SEIGNORAGE FOR THE COINAGE OF SILVER. 
“Pound : To the Pound | To the 
E weight |Seignor-| Master | To tie ; weight ;Seignor-| Master | To the 
VERIN ” coined age. {+ for |Merckant AUTHORITIES. Ruan. coined age. for {Merchant Auronmiss. 
_ into coining. into coining. 
ee s dl£ sdl n ra p EE DES LEs dl£ sa l 
ib. ub. ve III. r ER, 0 1 3 0 0 9 “ 8 
Edw. I7 - 8 T 0 1 0 £ 0 7 ——= 1 Seen. £. 247 13 -0 i 20 0.8ll 1 0? È Tndentures 
28 |I 0 30 1 240 0- 53/0 19 odj Snelling. i 19); 1 2 60 1210 0 6}j——-— Id - 
Edw. IIT. 1 20 by weight/by numb. 
Eillon O l 4 pj a § Mint Ace. |f 23 |1 2 60 1 380 0 639 the rest. Snelling. 
Silver the eeellO 0 11g mee i n Eacheq. 27:11 5 00 01010 0, 6 \therest.! Id. 
° =o : . , 
1 If the merchant chose to receive his money immediately at year, from ll 6s. 4d. for every pound weight of gold, together 
- the king's exchange, then the king was to have cf every pound ` with some profit from shearing at the mint, to fifteen shillings 
weight tower 22s. lid. by number. [Indenture as above]. The only, including the gain by shearing. [Proclamation in the 
Indenture of his eighth year states the seignorage from the time Library of the Society, of Antiquaries]. 
of the new coins, that i is, from his fifth year, to have been xxs. xd. 7 Of the farthings, which were to be made by virtue of the 
Archæologia, vol. xv. p. 165, Indenture, every pound was to contain twenty-four, and three 


shillings for the assay, beyond the number appointed for sterlings, 
on account of the extra trouble and charge of coinage: on which 
consideration also the master was to be allowed ten pence half- 
penny for all expenses upon every pound. The king to have - 
twelve pennies at the least. “Lib. Rub. Seaccarii, folio 247. 


2 Fine gold. Ina Mint Account preserved i the Chapter 
House, Westminster, the eee from the 18th to 23rd. year, 
both in2lusive, is stated at 2s. 6d. ‘ 


` 3 Crown gold. 


* Fine gold. 8 The Indenture does not give the number of pennies into 

ê Crown gold. All the double entries whica follow are which the pound was then coined. By this Indenture the florins 
likewise for fine and crown gold, . ; were coined, E , 

6 In this year, notice was given, by proclamation, that the ® The Indenture for the nobles. Snelling has affixed to this 
king had ordered the profit of his coinage to be reduced, for one entry the date of 19 E. III. 
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SEIGNO RAGE,’ 
e i e 
Pound To the Pound To the m 
4 weight | Seignor- | Master | To the weight | Seignor-} MAster o the 
Reres, coined ae, . for Merchant AUTHORITIES. Reren. coined oe for {Merchant AUTHORIZES. 
into coining. into coining. 
£ sidig s d. |£ so d'E s d Henry VIL 4 (£ s. dl£ s dl£ s d j£ $ dla 
Edw. III. 30 |1 5 0/0 0 940 0 641 4 0} from 31 cee 0 1 0l0 010 
mt in numb to Michaelmas : Mint Ace. 
for .every| > Indenture.'|ifrom Michael- lo 1 6 tees 
019 2: mas to Feb. 28 
; Towerwt. 10 
Rich. I}. 18 | 1 5 00 0 816 0 71 4 2 ll 010 L EA 
in weigbtii in numb. in numb. 12 : a Mint Ace. 
for every) > Id.? 13 
019 4 19 117 60 1 0/0 010{116 6! Indenture. 
: Towerwt. Henry VII. 1} 0 1 0l0 010 = 
Henry IV. 4 | 1 5 00 0100/0 0 7/1 4 2| Snelling. 3 4 ani Í Mint Ace. 
Henry V2 9 |110 Oo 1 040 O 9j 9 O| Id. 18 2 6 00 | 0/0 0102 4 O| Snelling.’ 
10 |The sam e| —————-] m| miiia) Indenture. 34 ,2 8 00 8 O10 2 4/2 0 0 Indenture.® 
Henry VI. 6 110 O16 2 010 0194 8 O ; 36 |416 02 0 0 216 0} Id. 
23 87 1 19 0 aaraa S Ts 
to Michaelmas 110 00 1 010 0 3911 9 0; Mint Acc. (Edward VI. 1 7 4 0,4 4 0 -——-——-13 0 0 Id. 
- 24 : 3.17 4 64 0 0 3 4 0 Id. 
30} 116 00 200 010]1 8 0 Snelling. 5 114 8 08 8 0 6.0 0] Id.? 
3 : f : ‘ 3 0 00 1 0 |——~—~-/2 19 0] Id. 
Bo § PAC A. Ere ee 0 Mirat ce Phili and Mary) The same — -| Jd. 
49 117 610 2 01/0' 1 231 15 6| Indenture. (Blizabeth - 1 3 0 00 1 6 |————~-|2 18 6 Id. 
Edw. IV. 4 |117 60 4 610 1 2/118 0 ; 19 |3 0 00 1 6/0 0°8 |218 6 | Ide 
5 |The same n rs ns ae Y 25 |3 0 00 11010 1 2/218 2] Id. 
7 1117 60 3 2/0 1 21114 2| Snelling. 43 |3 2 00 2 0/0 1 4|3 0 O| Id. 
a 1 17 60 2 8 |0 1 2jI 14 10| Indenture. |James I. -2 3 2 00 2 610 1 4/219 6] Id. 
l . Charlies I. -2 3 2 00 2 00 1 2:3 00 Snellin 
15$ 0 1 6/0 1 0ļ|——~ Mint Acc. |Charles I |3 2 00 200168300] a © 
22-1117 60 1 60 1 0 il 16 0 Indenture. I8 |3 2 0———— 3 2 0 Id. 
Henry VII. 3 | ———j0 1 6 | Mint Ace. ig. I1. 56 | 3 6 00 4 0 3 2 0 pits ae 


As this source of revenue depended entirely on the will of the sovereigns, it is no wonder that it should 


be regulated not so much by their justice as by their caprice or necessities; and that the money should be 
renewed, that is, called in and re-coined, whenever an increase of revenue was wanted. 

The grievances arising from these frequent renewals of the money were so great as to extort from 
their subjects a regular tax, to be paid every three years, on condition that the practice should be abolished. 

This tax, which was called moneyage, appears to have been brought into this kingdom from Normandy; 
(where it prevailed more than in other parts of France,9) probably by William I.; for it was unknown here 
in the reign of Edward the Confessor, as is expressly declared in the law of Henry I., by whick the — 
imposition was entirely abolished. The payment of it is enumerated amongst those evil customs by which 


the realm of England had been oppressed.’ 


But though the triennial tax no longer existed, the seignorage still remained, and, as may be seen in 
the foregoing tables, was at times applied to extort money from the people, and thus to increase > the revenue 


of the crown. 


1 Snelling makes this ce llid., of which he gives to 
the master 64d. 


? Here Snelling makes the seignorage 10d., and the master’s 
allowance 7d. 


3 In his 9th year. the seignorage and coinage were to be 


is. 3d. in the pound. ([Stat. 9 H. V. stat. 2]. 
4 Snelling’s Table makes the seignorage 3s, 2d. and gives to 
the master Is. 2d. 


`5 In a Mint Account of the 18th to the 23rd year inclusive, 
which is preserved in the Chapter House, Westminster, the 
seignorage is stated at eleven pence. 


6 The pound, according to Snelling, was coined into 2d. 16s. 


7 Snelling places this in the 4th year of E, VI. 

ë Snelling dates the diminution of the master's allowance in 
the 14th year of Elizabeth. [Note to his Table of Seignorage]. 

9 See Ducange, Monetagium, col. 1009. 

10 Leges Ang. Sax. p. 234. The Flemings alleged against 
Maximilian king of the Romans (amongst other charges) “that 
he put high Almaynes in offices and great authority, which 
wichout their assent would have chaunged and, inhaunced their 
coyne to their great prejudice and detriment.” [Grafton’s Chron. ` 
5 Henry VIL]. The word, chaunged, above, is equivalent to the 
term, verlebatur, or renovatur, in Domesday. ‘“ Quando Moneta 
vertebatur—Cum Moneta renovatur.” A certain sum was then 
paid by the moneyers. 
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"Tt was gathered in this manne: ane the bullion was coined, and assayed, then’ the seignorage was 
deducted, and what remained was reurned to him who brought the bullion’ to the mint. 

This was continued until the regn of Charles Il., when the king took upon himself to bear one half 
of the expense of coinage of the silver money, out of his revenue;! and in his 18th year an act was passed, 
by which it was ordained, for the eacouragement of coinage, that whoever should: bring sterling silver, or 
crown or standard gold, to the mint, should receive an equal weight of the current coins.? 

It was doubtless expected that this measure would produce a never-failing supply of bullion for the. 
mint; but experience has shewn, wat the framers of the act seem not to have been aware of, that when 
the coimage is left to the care of irdividuals, they will consult their interest alone, and will bring to the 
mint that metal only which will afford the greatest profit upon being turned into money; or will altogether 
withhold bullion of every kind, wher it is more advantageous to sell the metal unworked. 

The remaining sources of. revenae from the mint, though far less abundant than those which have been 
enumerated above, were not howevez at times, thought unworthy of the notice of our monarchs. 

. The profit of the sHERE, or, (asit might with equal propriety have been called), of the REMEDY, arose 
frem the advantage which was taken >f that allowance for the imperfection of the workmen’s skill.’ - 

« It does not appear that our prrices made any considerable advantage of this until Queen Elizabeth, 
in her 14th year, allowed Lonison, fhe master, only eight pence, instead of fourteen pence, or fourteen 
pence farthing, in every pound, to bear all expenses; > hich obliged him to avail himself of the remedy, 
amounting to sixpence farthing in the pound, as appears by the report of the commissioners appointed to 
examine into this affairs After which, the queen empowered him, by commission, dated Dec. 31, in her 
21st year, to coin silver at Ll oz. 1 dwt. in fineness, and sixty shillings and three pence in the pound 
weight, which were delivered by tale,® (as had been suggested to her majesty by the said commissioners), 
taking thus half the temedy, which amounted to about sixpence farthing as before, Other commissions to 
the said purpose were granted in [er 28rd and 24th years; but in her 25th year, the subject was 
charged twenty-two pence, which is fourpence more, and the queen had but eight pence, which is two 
pence less than before, which togethe- made up the sixpence that had been squeezed out of these remedies. 
Towards the latter end of her reigs, arid in the first seventeen years of James I., the money was again 
paid out by tale, and therefore the profit of the shere came to the sovereign, which before was the 
merchant’s.”7 

This profit, upon the gold coins, -was recognized by James I. in a proclamation of his 17th: year, when 
he reduced the seignorage.® . 


1 This is stated in the preamble to the stat 18 C. II. chap. VI. He says, “that in three years he profited by the shear [in 


v.; but the time at which his majesty began f do this is not 
specified. , 

4 Stat. 18 C. LI. chap. 5. 

The profits of the seignorage were so muc considered by 
our monarchs as a certain branch of their revenv= that they were 
occasionally granted, in whole or in part, eitier to corporate 
bodies for their advantage, or for defraying cerzain charges ex- 
pressed in the grant itself. They were sometames granted to 
individuals by way of pension. And when the rigat of seignorage 
was extinguished in this kingdom by the act a-ove-mentioned, 
there was a pension existing, payable out of the profits derived 
from it, which had been granted in 1660, under-the Great Seal, 
. for 21 years, to Dame Barbara Villiers, of two pesce, by tale, out 
of every pound weight of silver coins made at the English mint; 
whick the legislature, from a principle of justice ordered to be 
continued out of the coinage duties imposed by-that act. [See 
section 12]. Lord Liverpool's Letter to the King, p. 104. 

3 Some idea of the extent of this profit may te formed from 
the ccnfession of Sir William Sharington, in the r-ign of Edward 
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the mint at Bristol, where he was vice-treasurer] more than 40002 ; 
answering to the king for the say and sheare 12d. and taking the 
profit of the rest to himself.” Haynes’ Burleigh's State Papers, 
p. 67. 

4 Stow’s Survey by Strype, vol. ii. p. 100. 

5 Folkes, p. 55. — 

It seems, however, that Lonison took a still further advantage, 
and shered the silver at sixty shillings five pence, or six pence, and 
the gold at 362, 3s. Od., and often at 36/. 3s. 6d., whilst he paid to 
the queen’s subjects orily sixty shillings, or 362. Os. Od. by tale ; 
by which means the subject paid eleven shillings, instead of four 


- shillings, for gold, and two shillings and six. pence, instead of one 


shilling and six pence, for silver. [Petition from the Warden and 
other Officers of the Mint to the Lords of the Privy Council, 
Commissioners appointed for hearing of Mint Causes, 1575. 
Harl. Mss, No. 698, p. 97]. 

8 Folkes, p. 137. 

7 Snelling’s Silver Coinage, p. 52, note. 

€ Proclamation in the Library of the Society of Antiquaries. 
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According to Violeť’s representation, in the year 1658, the profit of the shere amounted usually tə 
eight shillings, and sometimes to ten shillings i in 1002. by tale.! 

‘At the great re-coinage of silver in the reign of William III. the money was shorn at something more 
than 3l. 2s. 3d. per pound,? and made current at 3/. 2s.; thus allowing three pence per pound weight 
for the profit of the shere, or rather more than eight shillings in every hundred pounds of money. 

In the present mode of conducting the coinage, very nearly the whole advantage of the shere is given 
to him who brings bullion to the mint; for the coins are, by. the increased skill and attention of the 
moneyers, formed greatly within the remedies allowed. Thus it will appear, from a reference to the 
account of the trial of the pix, in 1799, that when the remedy allowed has been 1 lb. 80z. 18dwt. Ogyr., the 
actual deficiency has amounted to no more than Il dwt. I5gz. If the whole advantage of the shere had 
been taken, it would have produced from the coinage of about five years, which was then tried, nearly 
fourscore thousand pounds. 

That profit of the shere,. which arose from the seignorage being taken by weight, and not by number, 
is also commonly stated in the mint accounts. It is sometimes called simply Incrementum; but is more 
frequently described as being derived from coins which had been received by weight, and exchanged by 
number. In this, as in the other instances, it is reckoned at the rate of three pence in the pound, excepting 
in the case of the smaller coins, whera its rate was ee anc for the farthings was raised to sixpence 
in the pound? 

The last remaining source of revenue from the mint is thus stated in a MS. relating to mint affairs 
which is preserved in the collection of the Society of Antiquaries :—‘“ There is a weight which hath been 
used in England from the beginning, in the king’s mints, till of late years, and derived from the Troy 
weights; for by the Troy weight of twelve ounces the merchant bought his gold and silver abroad, and by 
the same delivered it into the king’s mint, receiving in counterpcise by Tower weight, which was the 
prince’s prerogative, who gained thereby 4 2 of an ounce in the exchange of each pound weight converted 
into money, beside the gain of coining, which did rise to a great revenue; making for every 80 lb. Troy, 
‘being a journey of coined money, 32 |b. ‘Tower.”* 

This was continued until the use of the Tower pound, in the mint, was forbidden by proclamation in 
the 18th year of Henry VII.S 

If the amount of these several profits could be ascertained, they would probably be found to have 
constituted no unimportant part of the revenue of our early monarchs; but this cannot now be done, as we 
do not possess an unbroken series of mint accounts for any one reign. It is impossible also, for the same 
reason, to state, with any precision, the aggregate sum to which the expenses of workmanship arose. — 

But though we are unable to make out a regular account of profit and loss, for periods so distant, that 
such account must be chiefly matter of curiosity, we are fortunately not so much in the dark respecting the 
times which have just passed over us, but are furnished with documents concerning them, from which 
conclusions of the highest importance’ may be drawn. 

We know that the Coinage Ac%, which was originally passed in the 18th year of Charles IL., and was 


But, in a later instance, the rate of inerementum was little < 
more than four pence halfpenny in the pound: “ Et de xlijs. vjd. 
de incr’o puen’ de p'dcis exijs. xjd. qa. de exit’ d'ci Argent’ 
monetag.”’ [Mint Account, 19 and 20 R. IL] 


1 Narrative of some remarkable proceedings concerning the 
. ships Samson, &c. p. 91. 

2 Snelling’s Silver Coinage, p. 53. 

* The entries are in this form: ‘‘ Et de xiiijs. iijd. qa. de 


increm’to denarior’ p’dei exit? ree’ p’ pond’ & liber p num'w’ videli’t 2 i 
P PP P The cause of difference between the two entries I am unable 


de qualibet lib. iijd. et de xxs. de increm’to ferlingor’ rec’ de 
magro monete p’ pond & cambit’ p’ num’ p' idem temp’ libra 
excrescente p’ vid.” (Mint Account in the Exchequer, 24 B: L) 

In the reign of Richard II. this incrementum seems to have 
arisen to five shillings in tbe pound, as appears from the following 
entry: ‘Et de xlvijs. iijd. de iner’o p'uen’ de p’deis ixli, ixs. qa. 
de exit’ d’ci arg’ monetat’ unde r’. suça videl’t de qual’t libra vs. 
stling num’ro.” [Mint Account, 12 and 13 R. IL] 


to explain; but I have given them for my readers to form their 
judgment upon them. 


‘4 Ms. in the Antiquaries’ Library relating to mint affairs. 
The first page is signed by Sir Robert Cotton. See also Malynes, 
Lex Mercatoria, part ii. chap, 8. 


5 See Annals of the Coinage. 
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made perpetual by the 25th chapter of a statute in the 9th year of George III, has deprived the state 
of all possibility of profit from the nint; whilst, on the other hand, we possess, from undoubted authority, 
aecounts of the expenses of workizg the same, commencing with the beginning of the year 1777, and 
continued to the close of the year 1503, under the following heads: . 


£. S& d 
Charge of Coinine - - - =- = ~ + 273489 15 6 
Amount of Salars ~- =- «= - -° - - 110,233 14 4 
Contingencies an ~ Incidents =- - = - - 59,585 3 7 
Buildings and Resairs - = - - - -= 45,183 5 4 


Total £488,441 18 9! 


This sum gives an average of more than 18,0002. for each year, which exceeds the allowance for the 
expenses of coinage (as it was settEd by statute 1 George I. stat. 2, chap. 43, and by statute 27 George 
IL. chap. 18, § 64) by at least 8300©. per annum. 


\ 


OF THE DEFRECIATION OF THE VALUE OF MONEY. 


Every article which passes in exchan se between man and man is liable to alterations in its value, chiefly from 
these two circumstances combined—he quaniity to be disposed of, and the demand for it. Even money 
itself, which is usually denominated tke measure of the value of all other things, is itself subject to variations, 
noi only from the above-mentioned zircumstances, in common with all other articles, but also from some 
which are peculiar to itself, and which derive their origin from the incorrect principles upon which money 
is constructed. In consequence of taese principles it is considered in a two-fold light—as a medium of 
exchange between the subjects of tha prince from whose mint it issues, and as an article of commerce with 
the rest of the world: the latter of shese in defiance of the laws of almost every nation, which absolutely 
forbid the exportation of coins. l 

In the first state its value is reguated by the aa and the demand; but in the second, it depends 
likewise upon the price which the me al it is formed of bears in the market. 

From the variations in the price of bullion has arisen the necessity of reducing from time to time the 
actual weight and value of the coins; but their further depreciation, as to their effect in exchange for other 
commodities, has been influenced in a great measure by the increased quantity in circulation, which has 
reduced their value, in like manner æ the same circumstance will reduce the value of any other article of 
exchange. That this is really the case is amply to be proved from the progressive reduction of the interest 
of money. From the 5th chapter of zhe statute 8 Henry VII. it should seem that, by an evasive process, 
tweaty per cent. were sometimes paid. But it was not until the 37th year of Henry VIII. that the legal 
rate of interest was determined by statute, when it was ordained that not more than ten per cent. should be. 
taken; and after several reductions, at various times, it was brought down to five per cent. in the 12th 
year of Queen Anne;? at which its legal rate has remained stationary until this present time. 

Its actual rate however has beer perpetually and necessarily varying, through every period since it 
first received a legal sanction. l 

During a war, when the necessities of government create a powerful competition in the money market, 


5 + 


1 Lord Liverpools Letter to the King, p. 156, ote. ? Statute 37 H, VIII. chap. 9. 3 Statute 12 Anne, stat. 2, chap. 16, 
+ : 
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it cannot be procured at the interest which the law has prescribed; and even government itself is obliged 
to exceed the established rate, either by an actual increase, or by a profit which the lender expects to make 
from the transfer of part of the securities given to him. 

When a few years of peace have brought back a portion of that wealth which the war had carried out 
of the kingdom, then the value of money begins to decrease, and it may be borrowed at less interest than 
five per cent., because the competition in the market is then on the contrary side to what it was before, and 
there exists a greater eagerness to dispose of money than to borrow it. 

From this, which is ‘the natural course of things, we may learn how ineffectual, and consequently how 
. impolitic, it is to attempt to fix by legal restraints that which will ever be a matter of bargain, and 
consequently ever in a state of fluctuation. 

Another cause of the depreciation in money is the product of odern times, and is derived from an 
increased quantity of a substitute for actual coins. This has produced effects highly to be deplored, for it. 
has given an apparent increase to the money in circulation, whilst in reality it has added nothing valuable 
to ite This it has done by enabling the money to act in a double capacity, once in its real form, where ihe 
actual coins are circulated, and again in the form of a promissory note, whose value is in fact founded upon 
those very coins. When this bubble bursts, which it must whenever it is blown too large, or any sudden 
and extensive ‘check is given to individual credit, the widely-spreading evil, which is now denied by some, 
will be as severely felt as was the mischievous imposition of the South Sea scheme. 
= The political reasons by which government is guided in permitting individuals to form money of paper, 
which has no intrinsic worth, whilst it punishes with death the striking it in real gold and silver, and forbids 
even the issue of tokens (which are in fact promissory notes), if composed of the precious metals, have never 
yet been detailed to the public, and therefore I presume not to conjecture what their nature may be. All 
I dare to contend for is this: that a coinage which costs a mar. nothing will probably be carried to a greater 
extent than that wherein materials more costly are employed. As a check upon ruinous issues of the 
former kind, the public safety seems to require that private bankers should return to parliament regn'ar 
statements of their notes which are in currency, similar to that which is periodically made out by the Bank 
of England. From this, some judgment might be formed of the proportion which their issues bear to their 
means of responsibility. 

The progress of the depreciation of money, from the Norman Conquest to about the latter end of the 
eighteenth century, may be seen in the accurate table annexed, which is borrowed from Sir George 
Shuckburgh Evelyn’s Memoir on a Standard for Weight and Measure.! 


1 Philosophical Transactions for 1798, Part T. 
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56 DEPRECIATION. 


This depreciation . passes almost unnoticed in a commercial country, because it lays no check pon 
trade, which has the means of counteracting it, and probably of profiting by it, in'its own power; but‘a 
large and useful portion of the community, which subsists on pensions, annuities, interest of money, or 
prescriptive payments, is the innocent and unhappy victim of it. 7 


OF THE SCARCITY OF MONEY. 


THE want of a sufficient quantity of coins for the internal commerce of a nation may arise from various 
causes. The Annals of the Coinage of this kingdom, in ancient times, will furnish instances where it has 
been occasioned by an actual deficiency of issues from the mint; but the chief cause will be found in the 
undervaluing of the coins, which, in the present as well as in former times, has made it profitable to reduce 
them into bullion. To the effects of this strange policy, and the co-operation of unfavourable exchanges, 
the disappearance of the coins after they have been put in currency is, L believe, principally to. be imputed. 


OF THE INTRODUCTION OF FOREIGN COINS. 


THE motives for-the adoption and legitimation of foreign money in this kingdom were sometimes an 
incapacity to keep up, from the produce of our own mints, a constant supply of circulating medium; and at 
others, probably, a wish to accommodate the merchants, who, when the balance of trade was in favour of . 
this country, brought a considerable quantity of foreign specie into it. Other reasons will be found to have 
co-operated with these, at different times. 

In the Anglo-Saxon and early Anglo-Norman periods the want of native gold coins pecanonse the 
circulation of bezants. 

Our conquests in France introduced the coins of that nation. 

The union of the two crowns of England and Scotland, under James I., produced a great influx of 
Scottish money. 

For a long time the balance of trade with Portugal was so much in favour of this country that immense 
quantities of the coins of that kingdom were annually brought over. These were permitted to be current, 
and were circu.ated all over England, but more especially in the western counties, where, about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, very little of any other.gold money was to be found. 

Since these were withdrawn, which happened shortly after the middle of the same century, no foreign 
money has been current, except small quantities of French silver, which were surreptitiously brought in at 
the latter end ‘of that century, on account of the deficiency of legal coins. . 





I shall now close this introductory discourse, and proceed to the Annals of the Pomaci some parts of 
which it is calculated to explain. 


ANNALS OF THE COINAGE OF 
&e. &e. 


BRITAIN, 





Tue inhabitants of Britain, who, by tneir insular situation, were nearly separated from the rest of mankind, 
seem to have made less progress toward civilization than their neighbours on the continent when Cesar. 
landed upon their coast, about the 699th year of Rome, or 55 years before the Christian æra. He describes 
them as.a people then just emerging from barbarism, and no further acquainted with commerce than to 
have discovered that it could not be ccnducted by-simple barter alone.1 This the eastern Britons probably 
learned from the Gaulish merchants, who carried on a slight degree of traffic with them; whilst those of the 
` western parts derived it from the Phoenicians, then the great traders of the world, with whom an intercourse 
had for some centuries subsisted for the purchase of tin, at that time supposed to be the peculiar product of 
Britain, or the British Isles. It is, however, difficult to ascertain from Cæsars account, whether the Britons 
had proceeded so far as actually to coin money, or whether they were not contented with rude pieces of 
brass, and iron rings or plates, regulated to a certain weight. ‘The more precious metals, if his statement 
be correct, did not circulate amongst taem.? 

Were his accuracy, and extent of information, entirely to be depended upon, no other evidence would 
_be necessary to prove that the coins waich are usually attributed to the early British kings belong to some 
other nation, for they occur in gold and silver, as well as in the inferior metals, to which his description, 
provided it should be taken to intend ectual money, absolutely confines them. I know not indeed on what 
ground the authority of Cæsar, as to this point, can be impeached. It was his interest rather to magnify 
than to diminish the value and importance of his conquest; and the reasons which are. assigned by 
Suetonius for his invasion of Britain, and his character for rapacity after plunder,? forbid the possibility of 
a suspicion that he should have neglected to make sufficient inquiries on a subject so interesting as the 
wealth of its inhabitants. Nor is it >ossible that he should have penetrated to any considerable distance 
from the coast without discovering, eitaer in the plundered habitations, or about the persons of those slain 
in battle, some traces of a coinage of tae more precious metals.* 

Had he stated the nature of the tribute which he imposed upon Cassivellan, the question respecting 
British money would have been decided; for, without doubt, it consisted of the best things which the land - 
afforded. But he has described it only in general terms; which authorize a suspicion that it was of a kind 
too*mean to be particularized. 

If we proceed to examine the coins themselves, they furnish no proofs to justify their appropriation to 
any country. The far greater part of them is without any legend; and on the rest are to be found only 


initial letters, or at most, single syllables, which by the ingenuity of antiquaries have been compelled to 


! Cesar de Bello Gallico. lib, v. 

2 Id. ibid. In the first edition of the Commentaries, printed 
at Rome in 1469, folio, tha passage stands thus: “ Utuntur tamen 
ære, ut nummo aureo, aut annulis ferreis, ad certum pondus 
examinatis, pro nummis.” In subsequent editions it is very much 
corrupted. 

3 « Britanniam petisse spe margaritarum, quasi amplitudi- 
nem conferentem, interdum sua manu exegisse pondis.” 

Suetonius, ib. i. cap. 47. 


«In Gallia fana, templaque Deiim donis referta expilavit ; 
urbes diruit, sepius ob pradam quam ob delictum..” Jd. cap. 54. 

+ As the people of Kent were, according to his character of 
them,” the most civilized inhabitants of the island, it is probable, 
that if money were to be found amongst the Britons, it would 
bave been discovered in their possession. 

5 Cesar de Bello Gallico, lib. v. 





* Cesar de Bello Gallico, lib. y. 


t 
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express any meaning they have thought fit to adopt.! As many of these letters are applicable to the names 
of Gaulish princes which are mentioned by ‘Cesar or Tacitus, it is possible that the coins which bear them 
might have beer: brought into Britain from Gaul. This opinion has however been strongly combated by 
Borlase, who says that “no coins exactly similar to those found in Britain have ever been discovered, in 
any number, in any other country ;” and, more expressly, he declares that “not one ever appears to have — 
been dug up in Gaul’ If this assertion be admitted in its fullest extent, but little doubt can remain that 
these coins are correctly appropriated to Britain, where they are so frequently found in considerable 
numbers. The words of Cesar, however, forbid me to admit that they were in existence when he landed 
_ on this island, and therefore, if they‘be British, their origin must be referred to some period subsequent to 
his second invasion, and prior to Cunobeline’s improvement oz his coins, in imitation of the Roman money. 
This, it is true, will give but a short space for their formation; but the supposition appears to‘me more 
plausible than any wich may be formed in direct opposition to Cæsar’s account. Specimens of this money, 
in various metals, will be found in the plates. 

The earliest coin which can, with the least appearance of probability, be attributed to any particular 
British monarch, bears upon it the letters, seco, possibly for Segonax.t He was one of the four petty 
Kentish monarchs who, by the command of Cassivellan, attacked Ceesar’s camp upon his second invasion of 
Britain. They were defeated, and Cassivellan immediately submitted to the conqueror.® 
The probability that this coin is British is somewhat strengthened by the word Tascio which appears 

upon it, for the first time, but is afterward repeatedly found upon the money of a succeeding monarch, of 
whose coins a considerable number has been preserved. 

-On entering upon his reign, we are able to attain to a greater certainty of appropriation than the 
preceding coin afforded. The name of Cunobeline written at length can leave but little hesitation as to 
what name is intended by the abbreviations cvn, cvno, and cvNOBELI; and the union of some of those 
abbreviations with camv and camvL, the. leading letters of Camulodunum (Colchester), the capital of 
Cunobeline’s. kmgdom,® forms a coincidence not easily to be necounted for, if we refuse to receive the coins 
as the production of that monareh’s mints. 

Of Cunobeline little more is known than that he reigned over the Cateuchlani, the Trinobantes, and 
the Dobuni, and that his dominions extended from the coasts of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, across the 
island westward, to the banks of the Severn. He is supposed to have reigned during the times of 
Augustus, Tiberius, and Caligula, and to have been brought up by the former of these emperors.7, 

As no author has afforded any information respecting the state of the arts under his government, our 
ideas must be cerived from his coins, which are the only specimens that have been preserved to these times. 
The types of the greater pari are apparently formed upon the model of the Roman money, and their 
resemblance to it adds considerable weight to the account which Jeilrey of Monmouth has given of the 
friendship which subsisted between Cunobeline and the Romans. On some of these coins the name of 
‘the monarch is given with a Latin termination; and the devices which are impressed upon others are 
evident imitations of the coins of Augustus Cesar. All the letters are plainly Roman.9 But it is in 
outward appearance alone that these coins agree with the Raman money of that period in which Cunobeline 


|! See Dr. Stakeley’s. twenty-three plates; where he has 


pressed into the British service coins of almost every nation upon ` 


earth. It is true, that these plates were not published by Dr. 
Stukeley himself; but he had frequently spoken of them, and of 
British coins in general, in such a manner as to prove his intention 
of publishing them, and consequently to justify his executor, so 
far as Dr. Stukeley’s reputation as a numismatist was concerned, 

in giving them to the world. See Paleographia Sacra, p. 66: and 
Lelter to Macpherson on his publication of Fingal, pp. 8, 11. 


2 History of Cornwall, 2nd edition, pp. 269, 271. 
3 See Plates 1, 2, 3, and 4. It may be observed, that Cuno- 


beline’s earliest coins bear no slight resemblance to some cf the 
specimens in these Plates. 

4 British Cains, Plate iv. 

5 Ceasar de Bello Gailico, lib. v. 

3 It is expressly called so by Dio Cassius. 

7 Jeffrey of Monmouth's British’ History, book iv. chap. xi. 
Suetonius, in the Life of Caligula. - 

8 Jeffrey of Monmouth, as above. 

9 Plates of British Coins, IV. and V. See: an alphabet formed 
from the legends of ,Gaulish coins in Bouteroue, p. 157, the 
peculiar letters ef which do not appear on any of Cunobeline’s 


money. 
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is genetally supposed,to have reigned, for in weight they are widely different.!| The cause of this variation 
from the prototype in so important a point cannot now. be ascertained; but it seems to justify a suspicion 
that the weights were regulated in ccnformity with other British money then current ; and in confirmation 
of this. suspicion, it may be observed, that some of the coins which bear the united names of Cunobeline and 
Czmulodunum, resemble in type those which are usually attributed to earlier British kings. 

On many of the coins with tae name of Cunobeline a word appears that has occasioned much 
controversy, but without any elucidation of its meaning, which still remains involved in impenetrable 
obscurity. It is commonly written Tasciv, but sometimes rascia. By some antiquaries it has been 
supposed to signify ¢ribute, and tha: the money so stamped was intended for the particular purpose of 
paying the impositions which the Komans had laid upon the Britons.2 Though this opinion bear the 
sarction of great names, yet it cacnot be admitted without further proof than the uncertain supposed 
derivation from Tag; whether that Eritish term be considered as equivalent to taxatio, or as designating 
the dignity of chief or prince by whcm the tribute was to be paid; for, I believe, no other instance -cdn be 
produced of a coinage expressly formed for one peculiar kind of payment only; and that coinage also of 
wo-kmanship so rude as not to be ca.culated for currency amongst the people to whom it was to be paid. 
That éascio.has not the meaning of king, or chief, appears probable, from its being found on the reverse of 
a coin of Cunobeline, who is styled Cunobelinus Rex on the obverse. —. 

Mr. Wise inclined to think thet it meant the name of-either a people ora city; and fancied that 
his -conjecture was confirmed by discovering in Pliny, Lib. 3, “tascopvnrTari cononiEnsis, Gallie 
Narbonensis Populum ;” or, as Harduir. read the words from MS. TASCODVNI TARVCVNONIENSES.* 

According to the interpretation o? other learned men, Tascio is the name of the moneyer. To this 
explanation, though it is doubtless mtch more plausible than the former, there are objections which cannot 
easily be obviated. In the first place it will be difficult to prove that Tascio or Tascia is a Roman or 
Bricish name; and in the next place, tae custom of placing the moneyer’s name upon the coins is of modern 
origin when compared with the date of this money; it is also a circumstance -not readily to be accounted 
for, that only one other instance is known where any word which can be supposed the name of a moneyer® 
occurs, although nearly forty varieties of Cunobeline’s coins have been discovered. 

If however, a moneyer be intended by this word, it is clear that he had no connexion with the mint at 
Camulodunum, as it is not to be found on the various coins whereon the name of that place is impressed ; 
but appears either alone, or joined wish va. VAN, VANI. VANIT. or Nova, which I know not how to explain, 
or with ver, which is with great probability supposed to mean Verulam; for veRLAMzio is found, at length, 
on coins of similar workmanship; and the importance of this city, the capital of Cunobeline’s original 
dominions, would in all probability entitle it to the privilege of a mint. 

In consequence of the connexioa between the names of Cunobeline and rascro, those coins which 
bear the latter name, without the former, are usually attributed to that monarch; and the propriety of 
this appropriation is in some measure confirmed by the similarity in style of the coins themselves. 

. If the money which bears the name of Verulam be rightly given to Cunobeline, it should seem that he | 
had two mints established in his domin'ons; one at that place, now St. Alban’s in Hertfordshire, and the 
other at Camulodunum, now Colchester in Essex.6 


1 See explanations of the above plates. 

2 Campen, on the authority of Dr. Powell Gough's Bri- 
tannie, vol. i. p. lxv. Baxven, glossary in voce. Cante, Hist. 
of Ergland, vol. i. p. 98. Perrnear, Dissertation on the Tuscia. 

3 See Plate V. No. 19. 

4 Num. Antig. in Seriniis Bodleianis recondiforum Catalogus, 
p. 225. 

-5 Thatis, sonipo. See appendix to plates of British and 
Anglc-Saxon coins, plate XXIX. Another cofa reads rascro 
vyrioox, which I know not how to explain. See the same 
plate. 

VOL. L 


6 The opinion of a late eminent antiquary on this subject 
must not be concealed, dlthough it attempts to annihilate, at one 
blow, all British coinage whatsoever. He says, “it is easy to 
demonstrate that the coins of Cunobelin, on which the advocates 
for the existence of British money build their principal proofs, 
together with all the rest of the British series exhibited and 
speciously explained by Camden, Thoresby, and Walker, are 
either pieces of Saxon mintage in England, or were imported by 
the Saxons from Germany, or by the Romans from their con- 
quered provinces. To suppose that some of them were northern, 
and that they found their way into England, after Rome had been 
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é ‘ 
It is probable that the British coinage closed with the money of this monarch; fqr in a very few years 


after his decease, the second subjection of Britain took place, under Claudius; and was so complete.and 
severe, that the country became rather a Roman that a British island. Among other circumstances which 
prove the entire subjugation of the Britons, the edict which ordained that all money current amongst them 
should bear the imperial stamp; is peculiarly conclusive. This fact is related by Gildas,! and is warranted 
by the usual practice of the Romans.’ 

That this prohibition was followed up by the establishment of Roman mints in Britain is highly 
probable, although no satisfactory evidence can be brought forward to prove the fact. That which is 
usually adduced is nothing more than initial letters upon the coins, which are equally applicable to many | 
other places within the Roman empire, where mints were undoubtedly situated. The coins of Carausius 
and Allectus, the seat of whose empire was in Britain, have a strong claim to be considered as the 
production of British mints, but by no means a decided one, for the dominions of both those emperors 
extended to the Continent, and one of them at least was acknowledged as partner in the general empire, 
and had in consequence correspondence and connexion with the places where mints had been long 
established. ‘The coins themselves furnish no evidence to determine the question; though, from single. 
letters or syllables upon them, the existence of various mints in Britain during the reign of Carausius has’ 
been fancifully determined.** 

The Romans having kept possession of their conquests in Britain nearly four hundred years, totally 
deserted that island about the middle of the fifth century. Soon after their departure, the Britons, who 
had been previously weakened by their tyranny and oppression, and were now left totally defenceless by 
the withdrawing of the legions, were compelled: to solicit the aid of the Saxons, to protect them against the 
inroads of their powerful neighbours. The required assistance was readily granted; but the Saxons, 


sacked in the great Gothic migration, would open’a new and rm. Isurium Monetarium; Aldborough, Yorkshire. . 
ample field of rational hypothesis.” Warton’s Specimen of a His- mu. Monetarium Londinense ; London. 
tory of Oxfordshire, 24 edition, p. 68. nm. Menapia; St. David's. 
Had the learned author been at all conversant with Saxon r. Rutcpium; Richborough. 
coinage, he would never have hazarded so untenable a position, as S. Sorbioduni; Old Sarum. 
that the money which bears the name Of Cunobeline could be Medailic History of Carausius, Book i. p. 278, 


referred to the workmanship of that peopie. 

The whole extrect, which is in every part unsupported by any 
thing like proof, exhibits a striking example of the ease with 
which the firmest mind may be warped by a preconceived hypo- 
thesis. Warton borrowed this idea from his friend Wise, who 
derived it from Sa_mon’s Survey of England. [Num. Antiq. 
Scrin. Bodleianis recond. Catalogus, p. 228]. That, however, 
which was only conjacture with Wise and Salmon, became abso- 
lute proof to the mind of Warton. 

t De ercidio Britannia, cap. 5. 

2 It is observable that those Britors who retired into Wales 
: never struck money during their state o7 independence upon the 
wonarchs of England; neither was any money ever coined spe- 
cially for them after they were conquered by Edward I. 

4 Fabian Philips says that Julius Cæsar coined leather money 
in Britain, but quotes no authority for the strange assertion. 
See Arch@ologia, vol. xiii. pp. 187, 188. 

4 Dr. Stukeley (who, to adopt Dr. Johnson’s expression, i 5 
“bent a keen eye on vacancy,”) hesitates not to point out the See Archæologia, vol, xiii. p. 99. 
particular places where many of the zoins of Carausius were 
minted, and likewise to determine the precise days on which most 
of them were struck. According to him the mints were these: 


But thouga no evidence exists of the working of legitimate. 
Roman mints in Britain, there is, however, sufficient proof shat 
counterfeiters of their money carried on their operations here. 
Several hundred moulds for casting Roman coins were discovered 
at Edington, in Somersetshire, in the year 1801, in consequence ` 
of a disclosure of them at some former period, which is reco:ded 
in Mr. Gough’s Camden. vol. i. p. 71. That these were the 
tools of counterfeiters is evident from this circumstance, that 
moulds for the coins of different emperors, &c., were found toge- 
ther; namely, for Severus, Julia his wife, Caracalla, Geta, Ma- 
crinus, Elagabalus, Alexander Severus, Maximin, Maximus, 
Plautilla, Julia Paula, and Julia Mammea; for the casting of 
these at the same time could only take place in the hancs of 
illegal coiners. One coin, which was principally of tin, was found 
in the moulds, and a lump of the same metal was also dug up 
with them. Other moulds for the same purpose have been disco- 
vered at Ryton ia Shropshire, and at Lingivel in Yorkshire. 


è Mr. Rading seems not to have been aware of the existence 
of numerous coins of Constantine the Great, and of his sons, which 


c Cataractonium; the Thornburgh mint at Cateric. In have the exergual letters, PLON., respecting which the best 
_another place this mint is removed to Cirencester, runtismatists are agreed that the most probable interpretaticn is, 
from the evidence of the same coin. Palgwographia Percussa, or Pecunia’ Londinensis. These coins, too, while 
Britar-nica, No. ili. p. 21. frequently found in this country, are rarely discovered or the 

cca. Clausentum ; Southampton. continent.—[ Ed, ofthe present edition.] 
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having i in the character of allies, once got footing in the kingdom, soon settled themselves too firnily to be 
removed, and by degrees brought tke whole country under their subjection. The conquered were then 
corapelled to adopt the laws and custcms, and, in a great measure, the language of their conquerors, and 
were at length so intimately mingled with them as to form one people, under the common denomination of 
Anglo-Saxons. 

They were not, however, at first under the government of a-sole monarch, but seven (as they are 
more usually numbered, though in fact they were eight’) distinct kingdoms were formed, at different 
periods, as the commanders of the invading armies were able to establish their authority, and of various 
extent in proportion to their power. 

Until these petty dominions were entirely subdued, the Roman money probably continued to circulate 
in them; but when their respective scvereigns were quietly settled on their thrones, they established mints, 
which ‘appear to have been regulated hy laws brought with them from the Continent. This conclusion is 
formed from their dissimilarity to those by which the Roman mints were governed, and which alone were 
then in force on this island. It has, Rowever, been doubted whether the Saxons possessed, at their arrival 
in Britain, any knowledge of the art of coinage; and the account which Tacitus gave of that people, at 
the latter end of the first century, has been strangely insisted on as descriptive of their manners, after a 
lapse of nearly four hundred years.2 In truth, the state of the arts amongst them at that period, and 
during the following century, is involved in almost impenetrable obscurity. History is totally silent, and 
scarcely any relics are to be found; but those few which do remain, are fortunately such as will elucidate 
the subject of our inquiry. Sceatte cre known of the early kings of Kent, some of which must have been 
struck within the sixth century; and shere are others so similar to them in type as to justify their appro- 
priation to the same people, but which, from their symbols, were evidently coined before their conversion 
to Christianity,’ and were, therefore, probably brought with them from the Continent. 

Those who deny that the Saxons >ossessed any knowledge of the art of coinage before they landed in 
Britain, will find it extremely difficut to point out the source from whence they derived it after their- 
arrival; for the Anglo-Saxon money bears not, either in form, type, or weight, the least resemblance to 
thos2 coins which at that time were the current specie of the island.4 This must necessarily have been 
composed of Roman money with, posstbly, a small intermixture of the British, neither of which could have 
beer the prototype of the Saxon. Taat the barbarous workmanship of the British coins should not have 
excited their imitation is not surprising; but that they should have continued their own rude mode of 
coining, in preference to the beautifu. specimens of Roman art which were constantly before their eyes, 
must be ascribed to a rooted detestatior of that people, whose oppression they had experienced, and whose 
manners and customs they therefore abborred to follow. 

No records of the internal constitution of the heptarchic mints have hitherto been discovered, for their 
_ laws are entirely silent upon the subject, and all the information which can be collected from the coins 
which remain is merely this, that the money was of equal weight and, probably, fineness with the later 
Anglo-Saxon pennies; and that the moneyers stamped their names upon it; but that the custom of adding 
the place of mintage was of very rare cecurrence, and almost solely confined to the Ecclesiastical coins of 
Canterbury.6 When the heptarchy was dissolved, and its different kingdoms were united in one 
sovereignty, it appears that the mints were regulated by laws framed in the Wittenagemote, or great council 


version of the Saxons from paganism, by St. Augustine, com- 
menced. See Plate III. 


1 They are thus enumerated by Rudborne: Kent; south 
Saxons; east Saxons; east Angles; west Saxons; Mercia; Nor- 


thumberland, divided into two kingdoms, Deira, and Bernicia. 
Hist. Major Wintozxiensis, p. 137. 


_ 3 Pegge’s Assemblage of Coins fabricated by Archbishops of 
Canterbury, p. 42. l 


3 See Plates of Sceattæ, where several will be bund without 
the distinguishing mark of Christianity. It is al:o wanting on 
the Sceatta of Ethilbert I. king of Kent, in whose eign the con- 


4 Amongst the almost innumerably various types which are 
found upon the Anglo-Saxon money, there are only two known 
which ean with any possibility be derived from the Romans. 
These are, a sceatta, unappropriated [Plate I. No. 25], and a 
penny of Ethilbert II. [Plate III.], both of which bear on the 
reverse an uncouth representation of the Wolf, with Romulus 
and Remus. > 

5 See Plate IYI. Beldred, No. 1; the earliest instance of the 
name of a mint on an heptarchie coin, 
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of the nation, although the moneyers are expressly said to be the king’s.! Besides the royal mints, there 
were others in which the privilege of coining was exercised by the archbishops of Canterbury ae York, as: 
well under the heptarchic kings as under the sole monarehy.2 

The weight which was used in these mints differed from that which was applied to commercial 
purposes,” and was probably brought with them from the Continent, as it varied considerably from the 
Roman, whieh it exceeded in power, and was nearly similar to that which is still used in Germany for the 
regulation of mcney, and which has long been known in that country by the name of the Cologne pound. 
It has been conjectured that the Saxons derived this weight, and its application to money, from the Greeks, 
in consequence of their mercantile intercourse with that people; and the conjecture has been supported by 
the following arguments. First, the near resemblance of the Grecian and Anglo-Saxon weights and 
measures, both of length and capacity. Secondly, the forming the greater weights and estimates upon the 
same combinations of the pound. ‘This is instanced in the nummulary ta:ent, which was in common use by ` 
the Greeks, and according to which the Anglo-Saxons rated their greater fines, that is, by multiples of. 
sixty pounds. The talent was also common to both people as a weight, and continues to be so used in the ' 
mint to this day; for the journey of silver, or the quantity which is weighed off at one time, is sixty 
pounds, and the journey of gold one-fourth of that weight. Thirdly, the common way of reckoning money < 
among the Saxons, by pounds, shillings, and pence, which resembles the Greek minæ, drachme, and oboli. 

And, lastly, their mode of stating fractions, or paris of quantities, which is exactly similar to the - 
Greek idiom. For prudde halpe hund, and peonSe heale hund, two hundred and fifty, and three 
hundred and fifty, are exactly equivalent to réprov ġpirdħavrov, and éßõoaov ğjurdħavrov, four talents and.a . 
half, and six talents and a half; one half part of each individual number or sum being deducted in all the 
instances.’ 

But, notwithstanding the resemblances here traced, it by no means follows that the Saxons must 
necessarily have been imitators of the Greeks. For, it is scarcely credible that they should Lave borrowed 
so much from them, without having borrowed something more; and it might with reason be expected that ` 
some at least af their nummulary terms should be referable to the Greek language. As this is clearly not 
the case,6 it is to be suspected that both the Greeks and Saxons derived their ideas of money from one 
common source; that is, either immediately or mediately from Egypt, the grand reservoir from which. 
science overspread the earth. The precise weight of the Saxon money pound cannot now be ascertained 
by positive evidence, because the coins (the only authorities remaining from whence it might have been . 
deduced) are of such rude and unequal workmanship, that no certain conclusions can be drawn from them 
to that point. Presumptive evidence, however, is not wanting to shew that it was the same assthat which 
was so long known in our mints by the name of the pound Tower.7 

When William the Conqueror ratified the laws of Edward the Confessor, he declared that the weights 
and measures which had been established by his predecessors should still continue to be used. That the. . 
mints were regulated according to this declaration, not only during his reign, but also in thdse of his - 
successors, until the 28th of Edward I. may be inferred from the coins of that period, which have this. 


i Leges Aithel:iani. Wilkins, Leges Adnglo-Sazonice, p. 59. From a passage in Matthew Paris it appears, that in 1249 the 

2 See a more.enlarged account of the Ecclesiastical mints, in German money was somewhat lighter than the English. P. 665. 
the introduction to the account of the several mints which have | 
at various times existed in Britain, and its dependencies. 


3 That d consisted of fiftaer: . See. 
a ia mea te PEOR & Mr. Clarke, at p. 86, gives a short specimen of the affinity 
column 899. 


between tke Greek and the Saxon languages, in which not a 
single instance of any term relating to money occurs, and, in the 
only word which is connected with the subject of our inquiry, 


5 Clarke's Connexion of the Roman, Saxon, and English Coins, 
page 28, &c. 


t The old Tower, or Saxon ounze, as taken Troy Grains. Dec. 
from the accounts in our exchequer, A. D. 1527 450. _— 


The present Colonia ounce . . . 451. 38 : : s : 
Strasburgh ounce, from standards made 1238 451. 98 zonsiderable etymological enthusiasm will be necessary to trace a 
The old Saxon or Tower ounce, from the resemblance between the Greek ax pos and the Saxon prbe. 
Chamber of Accounts at Paris, about Ed- 7 Mr. .Folkes fir$t made this important discovery. See 
ward the IIId’s time, after 1327 ct. 4% 451. 76 Table of English Silver Coins, p. 3, note®. 
Clarke's Connexion, p. 24. 8 Wilkins'’s Lezes Anglo-Saronica@, ps 228. . 
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6 . 
agreement with the Saxon pénnies, taat they are of the same standard of fineness, and that che heaviest of 
them are equal to, but never exceed, the weight of the largest of those coins, whilst the smallest do not fall 
short of the lightest which have been hitherto discovered. 

The Saxon pound was also, like she pound Tower, divided into twelve ounces.! 

If this supposition of the identity of the Saxon pound and the pound Tower be just, then the weight 
of the former will be equal to 5400 Troy grains, being three quarters of an ounce lighter than the pound 
of that denomination; for that is declared to be the proportion of the pounds Tower and Troy in a procla- 
mation of the 18th of Henry VIII. With this estimate, the size of both the Saxon and early Norman ` 
pennies agree, as nearly as could be expected from the rude workmanship of those times; for, according to 
it, each penny should weigh 22} Trey grains, which many of them actually do, and very few indeed of 
them exceed. That some of them fall short of this weight may be accounted for, with great probability, 
partly from the inaccuracy of the werkmen, and partly from the necessities of the monarch by whose 
command they were struck. 

Before we proceed to enumerate zhe coins which were formed as ‘proportions of this pound, it will be 
necessary to clear the way by determ ning whether the Saxons coined any gold. As this question has ` 
been a good deal agitated, and still remains unsettled, it may be proper to enter into it at some length. 
The chief arguments on the affirmative are to be found in the works of Mr. Clarke? and Dr. Pegge.? 

The former begins by stating, that ‘ the laws of all nations, in their first settlements at least, estimate 
all their sums of money either by such nummulary weights, or such coins, as were ‘then certainly in use 
among them. . Making payments, or fixing penalties, in such denominations of money as were not then 
in being, was a thing utterly unknown: these are the effects of time, when, by revolutions in the state, 
or distress in the finances, the government is obliged to take new measures, and alter their coins. The 
Salic laws estimate every single fine in such coins as were then actually current in France, as‘ appears by. 
the several sorts of them now remaining.” 4 

Without the qualifying words which I have given in italics, this argument is inadmissible, and with 
them it is totally inapplicable to the casé as it is made out by Mr. Clarke: for the earliest instance which 
he has produced with a date is in the year 876, more than four centuries after the arrival-of the Saxons in 
Britain; a period sufficiently long for all the effects of time, which he speaks of, to have taken place. 
Mr. Clarke thus proceeds: “ Purchases of estates were made, and legacies bequeathed, in mancuses, by 
weight. Can it be believed that meze ideal money was ever ordered to be paid by weight?”5> He 
afterwards says, that “ paying money b~ weight is a sufficient proof that it was no nominal estimate.” 6 

This argument, if pursued to its usmost extent, will prove more than its author intended to assert; for’ 
what then will be the solidi ad pondus, and the libre ad pondus, of Domesday Book? If they are to be 
considered as actual coins because they were paid by weight, we shall be reduced to the absurdity. of 
admitting that.the penny, the shilling, end the pound, were of equal weight, for they are so stated to be in 
that record. We there find, Denar’ qai sunt xx" in ora;7 Sol. de xx" in ora;8 Lib. de xx" in ora;9 all 
of which appear to bear the same propo-tion to the ounce. But this appearance is occasioned by the brief 
and, in consequence, obscure manner o? statement. When they are written at length, they appear thus, 
without any possibility of their being misunderstood: Solid. de den’ xx" in ora; or Lib. de denar qui 
sunt xx" in ora.!! ‘Weight, therefore, is no proof that the money to which it is annexed was an actual 
coin, but only that it was a determinate quantity of known coins. Nor, if it should be admitted as such 
proof, would it go the length which Mr. Clarke’s object requires, which is, to prove that the mancus was a 
Saxon coin. 


‘ 
1 This appears from a Treatise de Computo, waich has been 2 Clarke's Connexion of the Roman, Saxon, and English Coins, 
ascribec to Bede.* It says, Libra, sive As, est duwdecim uncia- dto. London, 1767. ; 
rum. Clarke's Connerian, p. 14. ` 3 Peage’s Series of Dissertations on some Anglo-Saxon Remains, 
Bs a E 4to. London, 1756. 4 Clarkes Connexion, pe 272. — 
* As this Treatise was written in the year 980 [See Smith’s * Id. p. 273. ° Id. p. 291, note [t]. 
edition of Bede, p. 814], ‘it could not be the compos tion of Bede, 7 Domesday Book, vol. i, folio 1. 8 Id. folio 11, b. 


who died before the middle of the 8th century. is Id, folio 34. , . 1° Id, folio 2, b. H Td, folio F. 
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But, says he, ‘ag specific legacies were left in mancuses, is it not evident that they were English 
coins? During the long and frequent currency of Portugal gold in this kingdom, I never heard that any 
legacies were left in moidores, or six and thirty shilling pieces.” t 

These two casés are, however, by no means parallel ones. During the time that the Portugal money 
circulated in this kingdom, there existed likewise a lawful gold coin, or, more properly speaking, a denomi- 
nation of coin which would appear in all legal acts. I say denomination of coin, because I believe. a 
legacy in guineas instead of pounds is of almost as rare occurrence as one in Portugal money. But, 


' supposing that a bequest of moidores should be found, would it any more amount to a proof that they were 


English coins, taan a legacy in pounds proves them to be actual coins? 

Mr. Clarke proceeds thus: * Gold was sufficiently plentiful amongst the Saxons, ? and had been coined 
in almost all the gothic settlements ever since the subversion of the Roman government. ‘Therefore cur 
monatchs, now grown more considerable, and ranking higher in Europe, must have followed their example.”? 

This musr is a round assertion, but no proof. The author states that gold had been coined in 
almost all the gothic settlements, consequently not in all; and the same reasons, whatever they were, which 


_prevented coining in some of the Gothic settlements, might also have prevented coining by the Saxons. 


« Where the diachme were the goldsmiths’ weights, they were likewise the common coins, The 
weight and value of many Saxon ornaments, &c. of gold were almost always estimated in mancuses. Is 
not the fact almost as evident in this case, that, where the mancuses were the usual goldsmiths’ weights, 
they had certairly such coins’ ‘The coins of any other country would never have been, for very obvious 
reasons, the standard of the Saxon weights.” 5 

Yet Mr. Clarke, at the page referred to below, acknowledges that the mancus was originally an 
adopted coin. Will his argument prove that it was ever naturalized by the Saxons? ‘The tenor of his 
reasoning in this case also, as in a former one, will lead him to prove too much; for it is as applicable: to 
the pound as ta the mancus. 

« There was certainly no more difficulty in coining a mancus than a penny. Towards the middle of 
the ninth century, our artists in England were not much inferior to the best in Europe.” ? 

To infer, from what man can do, what he has actually done, is surely most inconclusive. The coins of 
the Anglo-Norman kings might, by this mode of arguing, be proved not to have been struck by them; 
because their seals are of workmanship infinitely superior to them, and coneeguentiy their coins must have 
been more highly finished. 

‘“‘Legal fines were estimated, and cattle were valued, in mancuses. In such instances, which more 
immediately concerned almost the lowest rank of inhabitants, to make the laws speak the language of 
another country, and adjust their fines and petty controversies by the value of such coins as were never 
uttered from their own mints, must have been a very unaccountable absurdity.” 8 

Absurd as this practice may seem to be, yet it has continued even to our times, for fines are at this day 
estimated by marks and pounds. ‘Those persons whom Mr. Clarke has represented as being more imme- 
diately interested in the above estimates and valuation were probably, of all the inhabitants, the least 
concerned in them; for a fine of any number of mancuses, each of which was then the price of an ox, was 


. not likely to aifect almost the lowest ranks of mankind. 


« Archbishop Ælfric, specifying the several sorts of money in England, says, five pennies make a 
shilling, and thirty pennies a mancs. The Archbishop, as appears by the broken remains of the former 
paragraph, had observed that the Romans had a great variety of names for their coins, but the English had 
usually only three. ‘The Romans applied all their nummulary language to such real coins as were struck 
within that empire; and must not the English appellations be understood in the same manner? Is there 
any other way of making tolerable sense of this passage, but by admitting that the mancus was an English 


_coin? To take it in any other view, makes the paragraph contradict itself; for a pound is certainly as 


t Connexion, p. 275. modest possibly and probably, which seem to be the proper language 
2 Id. p. 276. a Sade p. 278. of conjecture. 
4 I know nct when this lofty term téok place of the more $ Connexion, p. 213., © Id. p. 280. 7 Id. p. 278. 8 Id, p. 282. 
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own country he would have enlarged his catalogue by the Byzantine aurei, and the Frank sols,”! 


I see not how any conclusion can be drawn from Ælfric’s statement, which is so imperfect that its - . 


~ intention cannot even be guessed. It stands entirely unconnected with the passage that precedes it, and is 
itself the concluding paragraph, so that no assistance can be derived from the context. Even if Mr. 
Clarke’s idea of the purport of that which is wanting in the fragment were to be allowed, yet it is evident 
the Archbishop’s enumeration does nct contain all the coins which were then current, for the halfpenny, the 


farching, and the styca, are omitted :* an omission for which it will be impossible satisfactorily to account, `. 


if it be previously taken for grantec, that a distinct and correct list of all the coins then struck by the 
Saxons was intended. The same incengruous mixture of the names of real coins, and of money of account 
(which is by Mr. Clarke deemed so alsurd), still has a place in common speech ; for should we not now say 
that twelve pence make'a shilling, end twenty shillings a pound, without any design of representing the 
latter as a coin? l i i 

Mr. Clarke considers the mention of golbe, together with yeolppe, in Canute’s law, as decisive that gold 
coins were intended as well as silver; and asks, “‘ Had this regulation been confined to the silver pennies 
only, why is gold mentioned in the law at all?’ But I apprehend that the law means only to express that 
the punishment of loss of hand shoulc not be redeemed by any fine whatsoever, and therefore both yeolppe 
and solve may be considered as equally expletive.’ ) 

The conclusions which have been drawn from the non-appearance of any of these coins, Mr. Clarke 
pronounces to be utterly inconsistent with the evidence of so many laws, edicts, and historians, and does 
not allow that circumstance to have ary weight in the argument. 

It has however received considereble accession of strength since his time, and is now, though certainly 
not conclusive, yet a strong ground of suspicion against the existence of Saxon gold coins.. Of their silver 
and brass money, more than 2000 varieties are known to exist. They have been found in large numbers 
together, as if hidden for the purpose cf preservation in troublesome times, when, if the concealer had been 
masier of any gold coins, there cannot be a doubt but they also would have been hidden. 

Mr. Clarke thinks that the ycill of the Saxons, and the solidus of the Conqueror, were gold coins. This 
he attempts to prove by arguments similar to those by which he endeavoured to shew that the mancus was 
anaztual coin. He is confident that they never could’ have been silver coins on account of their great weight.7 

In confirmation of this opinion, he says, ‘“ Marculf, who lived in the time of the Merovingian princes, 
mentions this solidus in such a manner as might alone determine the dispute [ż. e. whether it were a coin]. 
He was a man of business, and drew up his forms of grants, purchases, and conveyances, for common use. 
One of them is drawn up in these wcrds: ‘Dono tibi in auro, vel argento, solidos Francos tantos.’ Can 
this passage have any other import bat this—that these Frank solidi might be paid in gold or silver at 
_ discretion’ And if in gold, they were certainly real coins.”8 But may it not be asked, with equal 
propriety—how does this passage prove the solidus to be a gold coin rather than a silver one? (which Mr. 
Clarke has declared above it could no; be); or does it not shew that the value of so many solidi might be 
paid in either gold or silver? 

The custom of striking gold at the mint Mr. Clarke thinks was discontinued soon after the Norman 
Conquest, if it continued until that t me, of which he is doubtful. His reasons are, that “the exchange 
between gold and silver, in the reigns <mmediately following William Rufus, was much altered, and from 
twelve (as it was in great part of the Saxon times) came down as low as nine.to one, the lowest regular 


ra 


. 


much money of accoynt as a mancus Dr shilling. If the Archbishop had not confined his observations to his. 


! Connexion, p. 282. 

* If I were here arguing personally with Mr, Clarke, I 
should add to these coins the thrimsa, which, =t p. 235, he 
considers as real money, but which is not foind in Ælfric's list; 
and also, the shilling of four pence, which Mr. Clarse admits is to 
be found in the laws af Aethelstan, togefher with the shilling of 
five pennies, [Connezion, p. 153]. Ælfric, too, in his translation 
of Excdus, ch. xxi. ver. 10, speaks of a shilling of tvelve pennies. 


3 Connerion, p. 353. 

4 The words of the law are— +4 he hig mid nanon ingon ne 
xebicxe. ne md xolbde ne mid pecipne:. MVilkins, p. 134. 

5 Connexion, p. 297. 5 Id. p. 329, &e. 

7 Yet, at p. 202, he fancies that he has detected Saxon 
shillings under the disguise of the heavy groats of Edward I. 
which are mentioned by Folkes, in his Table of English Silver 
Coins, p. 8.' 2 Connexion, p. 348. 
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. exchange that was ever known in Europe; and this, no doubt, was not on a sudden, bat by degrees. Bat, 
as none of our old histories and records mention any coins, or any- money of account which passed in this 
proportion, we have reason to conclude, that the custom of striking gold.coins was discontinued at the mint; 
and that the shilling of twelve pence was nothing more than a method of computing money, till it appeared 
in another form under Henry VIL; and that all former gold coins, whether foreign or domestic, were not 
any longer considered as a species payable by tale, but by weight only. For this was the regular and 
constant method of accounting for gold in the Exchequer.” 

In proof of this he quotes Madox’s History of the Exchequer, vol. i. p. 277, and the Dialogue de 
Scaccario, lib. ii. cap. 26; and-observes, that the author of the latter work “was one of the barons of the 
Exchequer from A.D. 1165 to 1199, and perfectly well acquainted with the practice of that court. He 
mentions no other way of paying gold, but by weight only.” 

Now, as peying money by weight is by Mr. Clarke determined to be a sufficient proof that it is no 
nominal estimate,? and as some of the instances in the pages above referred to by him specify the mark, it 
must of course, according to his dictum, be an actual coin. But, in truth, the references in Madox prove 
nothing more than this:—that in the reign of Stephen and Henry II. gold was so scarce that payments 
into the Exchequer, which were stated to be in that metal, were compensated by a proportional value of 
silver. -If Mr. Clarke had maturely considered this fact, he might perhaps have found some reasor to 
conclude that the payments by weight in Saxon times on which he had laid so much stress, might possibly 
-have been of the same nature. 

Whilst Mr. Clarke decides that all payments, &c. wherein mancuses are mentioned’ (and they are 
very numerous! were made with actual coins, Dr. Pegye states his opinion of the quantity of Saxon gold 
money in much more moderate terms. He says that “the Saxons here, in England, probably had not 
much gold current amongst them, their payments in that metal, when large, being otherwise regulated ; 
yet this hinders not, but a single gold piece, struck by way of médal, may have come down to us.”> .... 
“Tt begins now to appear to me, that the Saxons actually struck some gold, though, perhaps, not much.” 3 
He afterwards hints a suspicion that the gold coins might, like the styeas, be confined to the Northumbrian 
kingdom, which might be the reason of their great rarity.° 

His first supposition appears to be perfectly done away by the second; for in the latter it cannot, 
I presume, be doubted that he intends current gold coins. If his suspicion be well founded, there must 
have been some peculiarity, now unknown, in the state of the Northumbrian kingdom, which could have 
induced the necessity of striking there only coins both of the highest and lowest denomination then in use. — 

But when Dr. Pegge proceeds to the consideration of a gold coin published by him in one of those -> 
dissertations referred to above, he rises in his tone, and pronounces it to be, “ undoubtedly an Anglo-Saxon, 
of the Northumbrian kingdom, being struck at York, in the beginning of the tenth century ; and perhaps is a 
coin; but this I speak (says he) with diffidence, of the Danish King Sihtric.” His chief arguments to 
prove this are, the cypher on the reverse, which he interprets to mean York, and the circumstance of the 
piece having been found at Hull, which is likewise within that kingdom. He calls it a gold penny, and 
gives the weight of it, nineteen grains troy; a weight which ke thinks perfectly agrees with the period to 
which he assigns it, j. e. the tenth century; because the silver money of King Edmund’and King Edred 
run thereabouts, and he must believe that the gold money was adjusted exactly to the silver as to weight, 
whatever diffecence there was as to the value of the two metals. He likewise thinks that, about that time, 
the mint masters began in England to desist from putting their own names only; without the king’s, on the 
specie; as no example had occurred later than the middle of the tenth century.® 

The who-e evidence, which Dr. Pegge has. collected to prove that this coin belongs i in any way to 
Britain, is, ta say the best of it, extremely inconclusive. In the cypher he discovers only the letters c. 1. 
and £.; but there is evidently an R at the bottom of what he conceives to be a ligature only, but which is, 

1 Connerion, p, 372. 2 Id. p. 291. 5 Id. Preface, p. 70; and in his account of a gold penny, he 


3 Dissertations on some Anglo-Saxon Remains, p. 17. refers it to the Northumbrian kingdom, ‘ where only, so far as yet 
4 Id. p. 26. appears, the Anglo-Saxons coined gold.” p. 25. ê Id. p. 24. 
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as probably, the uniting stroke that forms the two upright ones into an m. The 1 also, as he calls it, is 
unquestionably an 1. If these letter- absolutely exist upon the coin, as they appear in his engraving of it, 
his supposition that it was struck at York must fall to the ground! nor can the circumstance of its being 
found at Hull, on which he appears te lay considerable stress, be of any avail to support the argument. 

The weight of the -contemporar7 silver coins of Eadmund and Eadred, which he conceives to prove 
that this gold piece was struck in con ormity with them, is very incorrectly and loosely stated by him. He 
says that they run about nineteen g-ains; but in truth the pennies of Eadmund ay from 177 to 24-4, 
grains troy; and those of Eadred frora 16.8, to 24.3. 

From the manner in which he speaks of the mint-masters having desisted from putting their own 
names only, without the king’s, on -he money, it is evident that he believed such practice to have existed 
generally, at some certain period, in this kingdom. In this, however, he unquestionably deceived himself. 
No instance of it, either contemporary, or nearly so, is, as I believe, to be found; for it appears only on the 
coins of Kegberht, King of Kent. Cn the coins of Offa the moneyer’s name is sometimes placed upon the 
obvarse, but the king’s name is never in that case, omitted on the reverse. From this circumstance of the 
moneyer’s name standing alone, it seems probable that the coin in question is referable to that class which is 
described by Le Blanc, as having onl- the name of the moneyer, without that of the monarch, although 
they bore his image, with the diadem end crown; and may, therefore, be conjectured to be of French origin. 

Dr. Pegge’s arguments appear to have been considered as so very feeble by his friend and coadjutor, 
in the controversy respecting Saxon zold, that he has endeavoured to strengthen them by the following 
considerations : “ By its appearance, end the place where it was found, no country can have a fairer claim 
to it than our own. In that great varity of reverses, which we meet with upon the French aurei, there is 
not one that resembles this. There ie no such name as Leto among all the monetaires recorded on their 
coins; no such monogram upon any œ those which Messieurs Bouteroue and Le Blanc have published. 
The cyphers upon their coins, as far as I have observed, relate only to Arles, Lyons, Marseilles, Metz, 
Rheims, Tulle, and Vienne. Mr. Pegge, therefore, has a right to keep possession of this coin, as one of 
the ancient aurei of this kingdom.” 2 

If by its appearance Mr. Clarke intended a resemblance in any degree whatever to acknowledged 
Anglo-Saxon coins, and no other meaning will answer his purpose, he should have pointed out in what 
particular that resemblance consists; fcr unless the coin be viewed through the medium of a pre-conceived 
hypcthesis, it will be impossible to trace such a likeness as will warrant his conclusion. His argument, 
which is drawn from the place where it was found, will, if admitted to its fullest extent, prove that coins, 
which are incontestably the produce of foreign mints, were struck in our own. 

The great variety of Reverses whch are found upon the French aurei, do authorize the supposition 
that sossibly some others may exist besides those which have been noticed by Bouteroue and Le Elane, 

If his argument, derived from the 10on-appearance of Leto as a moneyer, upon the French aurei, be of 
force to his reasoning; how powerful nust the statement be, that in more than two thousand varieties of 
Anglo-Saxon coins that name is not to >e found. To this may be added, that the letter o is of very rare 
occurrence as the termination of a Saxan name, not more than two or three appearing among the numerous 
moneyers, and only seven or eight in tae Saxon Chronicle, and not one in Verstegan’s Etymologies of the 
Saxon proper names; whilst, on the ofier hand, it appears from Le Blanc to have formed a very common 
conclusion of the names upon those coins which, like this piece of Dr. Pegge’s, bear the signature of the 
moneyer only.3 

If these arguments against Mr. Carke’s mode of reasoning should not be held conclusive, there still 
remains one which is decisive, at least against himself. He says that the coin is a Danish Ora;* now no 
such name appears in the enumeration Ly Archbishop Ælfric; and therefore, according to Mr. Clarke, no 
such coin could have been in existenc: at the time that enumeration was made, which must have been 
nearly contemporary with the period wich is assigned for the striking of this piece. 

1 Tratié Historique des Monnoyes de France, p-?9. 3 Traité Historique des Afonnoyes de France, Plates I. II 
2 Clarke's Connexion, p. 371. n IIT: and IV. p. 78. 


4 Connexion, p. 371. ; 
YOL. I. 2 P 
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From the foregoing considerations it should seem that the arguments which,have hitherto been 
adduced to prove the coinage of gold by the Saxons, in England, are by no means conclusive ; because the 
instances quoted in support of them, are equally applicable to money of account. The actual appearance, 
therefore, of gold coins, indubitably Saxon, will be required to establish the fact. If they were ever so 
numerous as they are supposed to have been by Mr. Clarke, it is scarcely possible but that some of them 
must have been discovered, together with the numerous varieties now known of the silver money of that 
people ; and consequently.the old adage, wen allows the inference of non-existence from noh-appearance, 
is fairly applicable to this case.* 

I now proceed to describe the different coins, and also the various money of account, which were in 
use among the Anglo-Saxons. 

The most ancient of the former was the Scearra. 

As this term is purely Saxon, and occurs in the sense of money, or payment in general,' it seems 
probable that it was the first species which was comed by the Saxons; and this idea agrees well with the 
supposition that the Sceattæ, without the christian symbol, were in use before their arrival in Britain. Its 
derivation, from yceat, a part or portion, has led to the conclusion that it was originally a certain division 
of uncoined metal; but this conclusion is, as I believe, founded upon conjecture alone. 

The weight of those which have been discovered is as various as it might be concluded to be from the 
rudeness of the workmanship, and reaches from seven grains and a half troy to twenty and upwards. 
These two extremes, however, are of rare occurrence, and the most common weight is from 15 to 18 or 19 
grains.” 

Its value is stated in the laws of Aathelstan (who reigned from A.D. 924 to 940), where 30,000 
sceattæ are said to be equal to 120 pounds. But 80,000 pennies would make 125 pounds; therefore the 
sceatta fell short of the penny by one twenty-fifth part. This very trifling difference in the weight of the 
two coins has induced some antiquaries to assert that they were only two different names for the same 
thing. But tbis is scarcely reconcilable with the frequent occurrence of the peng in those very laws 
where the value of the sceatta is stated. It is remarkable that the sceatta of this value is to be found in no 
other part of the Saxon laws than in the passage referred to above, and in the Judicia Civitatis London, 
which were likewise made in the reign of Æthelstan, where that passage is copied verbatim ;5 that the fine 
which is regulaced by those coins is stated to be according to the laws of the Mercians; that the same fine 
was in Mid-England estimated by thrymsæ, and, unless Lambard, Bromton, and Wilkins be incorrect, 


greatly exceeded in value that which was imposed in Mercia.6 Frora whence it should seem that the 
sceattee, above-mentioned, or at least that mode of valuing them, was peculiar to the Mercian kingdom. 


* It must be nere particularly mentioned, that a gold piece 
purporting to be a coin of Edward the Confessor has lately (1837) 
come into the posszssion of Mr. T. H. Spurrier, ‘`of Edgbaston, 
near Birmingham. The account given of it is, that it was brought 
by a country woman to Birmingham, and sold at a jeweller’s shop 
as old gold. Certainly we could wish to have had a more satis- 
factory statement respecting its origin; but with regard to the 
_ coin itself, its appearance is altogether in favour of its genuineness. 
‘It has been examined most attentively Ly some of our first judges 
of Saxon coins, aad they agree that it is a struck piece, and so 
accurately correspendent in fabric and character to the coins of 
the period, that were it not for the prevailing belief that the 
Saxons did not coin gold, they could not entertain the least suspi- 
cion of its antiquity and truth. We understand that no pains will 
be spared to ascertain, if possible, al. the circumstances of its 
original discovery, and we shall be happy to have it in our power to 
report in an addendum to the present edition any fresh informa- 
tion that may tend to clear the subject, either of error, or mistrust. 

Weight 544 grains, agreeing closely with that of the gold 
mancus, according to Mr. Clarke. 

It reads -+ EDPERD REX 
+ LVFINE ON PERINE. 


An engraving of this curious piece will be found with the 
coins of the Confessor. [En.] 

! See a variety of instances in Lye's Dict. Saron. | It is used 
in this sense in the laws of Acthilberht, king of Kent, who began 
to reign A. D. 560. [ Filkins, p. 7]. About 400 years after- 
wards the term mynet first appears in the Saxon Laws of Æthel- 
stan, where, however, the more ancient word is also used. 

(Id. pp. 59, 64.) 

2 See the weights which are given in the description of the 
plates. 

3 Wilkins, p. 64. 

4 Clarke's Connexion, p. #31. 

5 Wilkins, p, 72. 

6 This is proved by Mr. Clarke from the following consider- 
ations:—-The fine for cutting off a thumb was xx shillings, for a 
thumb nail iii shillings. If the toes were mutilated in the same 
manner, the penalty was just one half less. The law says, pro 
digitis pedis dimidium pyetii sicut de digitis manus datum est. Thus, 
for cutting off the great toe the fine was x shillings; for the great 
toe nail xxx sceattas; i. e. by the proportion given, one shilling 
and a half, and consequently twenty sceattas to a shilling. 

Connexion, p. 429. 
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" Beside this sceatta there appears to have been another, which was worth no more’than one fourth of a 
penny: It occurs only in the laws of Aithilberht, king of Kent, who reigned from 561 to 616; but of | 
what metal it was composed, or any dther particulars concerning it, we are perfectly ignorant. 

Whatever might have been tae precise value of the sceatta, it was undoubtedly the smallest coin 
known amongst the Saxons at the la.ter end of the seventh century, as appears from its forming part of a 
proverb, the meaning of which was—from the least even unto the greatest—ne Sceaz ne scilling, 3 

Lambard (in the glossary whic he has given at the end of his edition of the Anglo-Saxon Laws, and 
which was copied from an ancient Ma. in St. Augustin’s, Canterbury) says, “ Scata vocabulum a Saxonice 
sceavea effictum. Est autem sceacta ingens argenti summa, quippe que argenti quinque millia 
contineat.’”? 

For this mode of computation ne authority is quoted, nor do I believe that any such can be found. 

In point of antiquity the Penny succeeds. 

I have not been able to ascertain the time when this term was first introduced ; but it appears in the 
Laws of Ina, king of the West Sazons, who began to reign in 688. It is SaN in various ways; as, 
Peneg, Penig, Penine, Pening, Penneg, Penning, and Pending; and the etymologies of it are nearly as 
numerous as the modes of spelling. 

By some it is derived from penda to weigh.° 

By others from “punian, to beat or knock, which may be deemed a term applied to metal coined, 
similar to the Latin cudere.’’* 

Minsheu derives it from reva, pcupertas; ut sit subsidium 79s wevias, paupertatis.” 

The Saxon Dictionaries of Somner and Lye do not give any derivation of the term; but the latter 
author, in his edition of Junius’s Etymologicum Anglicanum, says, “ Martinius suspicatur Teut. pennince esse 
a pendo, i.e. solvo, numero. Alii censent esse ex réveoPqs, parare, agere, satagere quod non nisi summo 
cum labore comparentur nummi, vel £ wera, paupertas; quod vilioris hujus monetze beneficio mendicantium 
egestati expeditius promptiusque suecurratur.—Isl. peningur pecuniam significat. Wachterus non malè 
derivat à Celt. pen, caput, quo denar? insigniti fuerunt.’”® 

Skinner thinks it not absurd to d2rive it from the Latin pecunia." 

Of all these derivations, that fran pendo appears to be the most consonant to reason; the others are 
either fanciful or forced. If that et-mology be admitted, it will seem probable that the penny was not 
known to the Saxons before their arri-al in Britain, but was adopted, together with its name, at the same 
time that mynet, from moneta, was introduced. 

By the term penny it is held thet the Saxons intended a species of money, of which 240 were made 
out of a pound of silver. This num-er gives 24 grains for each coin, and makes the pound equal to 5760 
grains. But this calculation is foundel only upon the supposition that the pound Tower was the old Saxon 
money pound (a supposition which, iowever, is now generally admitted), and that the old Saxon penny 
weighed, as the first Norman pennies did, a pennyweight, for no documents have yet been discovered from 
whence the precise weight of this Saxon coin can be deduced. In Domesday Book, where so many 
payments in the time of Edward the Confessor are stated, it is remarkable that not one instance occurs in 
which the Saxon pennies are said to b- twenty in the ounce, although the passages in which that proportion 
of the Norman penny appears are inn1merable. 

It has been supposed that the Sazons had also another penny of inferior weight, and the proofs of its 


~ Lye, quoting Cædmon, 47. 3. Cædmon flcurished, accord- 
ing to Tanner, in 670. 

* Sub voce Scata, 

* German, Pfenning. Danish, Pending. “Modern Saxons, 
Peninch ; ancient, Penig, Pening. At this time penny, 2 pendo 
to weigh. Wilkins, Gloss. to Ang. Sox. Laws. He is followed 
by Mr. Clarke, Connexion, p. 390; with whom Mr. Whitaker 
agrees, History of Manchester, vol. ii. p. 338. 

+ 


4 Turner, History of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. ii. p. 133. He 
likewise quotes, from Schilter, a similar etymology from another, 
language : “ Poenings nomine Pecunia tantum numerata significat, 
a pina, quod est cudere, signare.” Gloss. Teut. p. 657. 

5 Guide to Tongues, sub voce. f 

5 Sub voce. 

7 Etymologicon Lingue <Anglicane, sub voce in Etymolog. 
General, 
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existence are brouglit from the laws of Ælfred, and of Wiliiam the first. In the former? the words mæppa 
penınga occur, which, for this purpose, are translated larger pennies, but, with at least equal propriety, 
might have been rendered pure, that is, good, or, as it would now be called, lawful money.’ 

In the lattes laws, as given by Ingulphus, are found bener dener, or according to Mr. Turner, betier 
pennies.* But it must be observed that the term bener is omitted in every other edition of those laws;> that 
it does not occur in the sense of better in any dictionary or glossary; and that meilleur is actually used by 
Ingulphus to express such meaning, in the 29th chapter of those very laws of William I. Possibly the 
word may be nozhing more then the following one, dener, mis-spelled. 

< The legal weight of the penny continued the same invariably through the whole period of the Saxon 
government. It.was always the 240th part of their pound. ‘Their laws, from the first mention of it to the 
last, give it this uniform valuation.” ; 

Large sums were, not unfrequently, computed by pennies alone. In one instance, three thousand 
pennies occur; in another, three hundred and eighty-five; and in a third, one thousand four hundred and 
fifty, in the purchase of lands.7 

The half of this penny was called Helrlingze,® or Halpenize,9 and was likewise coined of silver, as was 
probably the Feop%ling or FeopSung, the fourth part, or farthing.” 

Both these coins are mentioned in the Saxon Gospels. 

Besides these divisions of the penny, there seems to have been another, by which it was parted into 
three. In the laws of Alfred a fine is stated at yx penmgar, 4ypyx yell. 4 pyxeg rall. 4 Sprodan 
dele pennger” and the use of this fractional part of a penny was continued as late as the reign of King 
Henry I., in whose laws the following sum occurs: “LXVI sol. & vr den. & trientem uniusden.” ” 

It is difficult to conceive how these sums could be paid, if there were no coins existing by which the 
penny could be divided into three parts. 

But even so small a division as one fourth of a penny could not be sufficiently minute to answer the 
common purposes of exchange, at a time when most of the necessary articles of life were to be purchased 
at prices so faz beneath what is now considered to be their value; when, for instance, in the reign of 
Æthelstan, an ox was sold for thirty pennies,” and a sheep for one shilling.“ They therefore coined brass 
money, denominated stycas, two of which were equal to one farthing. The name is derived, by Lye, from 
Sticce, scycce, minuta pars, because this money was of all other the smallest.” 

But the propriety of this derivation may be questioned, as the styca was in weight not inferior to the 
common sized pennies ; and minuta pars cannot be well applied to express value distinct from magnitude.' 


~ 


! Turners History of the Anglo-Sazons, vol. ii. p. 127, Ms. Charters of the late Mr. Astle, No. 7, No. 22; No. 28. He 


2 Wilkins, p. 33. 

2 Tt issotranslated by Lye: Mio pip pundum menpa peninga. 
Cum quinque libris purorum denariorum, i. e bonæ monete ; 
LL. Pol. Alf. 3. Savon Dict, sub vece Mena. 

Wilkins also renders it by bone, p. 35. 

' Lambard by Merciorum, p. 23. Thus translating mepena, 
which be puts in the margin, instead of the word in the text, 

The propriety of translating this word by the term pure, ap- 
pears from these passages in Du Fresne’s Glossary: “ De denariis 
si mero sunt argento, et pleniter pensantes.” Voce Denarii Meri. 
-—“ Ne aliquis bonam denarium, id est, merum et bene pensantem 
rejicere audeat.”—*‘ Denarii meri & beno pensantes: quibus oppo- 
nuntur mixti, id est, alia viliora materia. Ita aurum argento mis- 
cere vetitum ; cui perinde opponitur aurum merum.” Voce Meri 
Denarii. The ins.ances are taken from Edictum Pistense, 


f 


4 History of Anglo-Suxons, vol. ii. p, 135. 

5 Namely, those by Selden, Larcbard, and Wilkins, 

6 Clarke's Connexion, p. 425. 

7 Turner's Hist, of Ang. Saxons, vol. ii. p. 126, referring to 


has not given the dates of these payments. 

8 Hickes’s Thesaurus. Dissertatio Epistolaris, p. 109. 

2 Lye, sub voce; where he quotes Luke xii, 6, the same pas- 
sage which is referred to by Hickes as above. 

10 Tye, sub voce. Mr. Turner, speaking of the halfpenny and 
farthing, says, * We cannot doubt that these were copper monies.” 
Hist. of Anglo-Saxons, vol. ii. p. 186. Mr. Turner probably did not 
recollect, or, possibly, he never saw, an engraving of a Saxon 
halfpenny of Edward the elder, which was given in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for August, 1796. I discovered that coin in the 
Bodleian Collection; and another of the same monarch is now in 
tle British Museum. ‘Theyare both engraven in Plate xvir. Nos. 
$l and 32. 

iE Wilkins, p, 46. 

12 Id, p. 281. It does not appear of what metal these coins 
were formed. 

13 Judicia Civit, London. Wilkins, p. 68, 

14 Id, p. 66. 5 15 Sub voce Sticee. 

16 I however confess myself unable to givea better etymclogy. 


e 
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It must be acknowledged, however, i2 confirmation of his etymology, that these coins‘seem to be the same 
as that which occurs in Doomsday Book, under the term minuta,! from whence comes our mite. 

All of this kind yet discovered ere from the mints of the Northumbrian kings, or of the Archbishops 
of York, But Mr, Clarke observes, that “the Saxon Gospels seem to be a sufficient evidence that these 
coins were struck in other parts of the islard. We cannot well suppose that they speak a provincial lan- 
guage only, or that this version was made'in that kingdom. The two mites which make a farthing, Mark, 
xii, 42, are there translated, tpegen yeycey, Pir peorSung peningey. The original is, Merrà du0 ó ear 
siege 

To this conjecture, however plausible it may appear, is to be opposed that argument which Mr. Clarke 
treats so lightly, but to which the persevering search of modern medalists has, since the time he wrote, 
given great weight and importance; I mean the non-appearance of stycas which can be appropriated to any 
other kingdom of the heptarchy. 

In the year 1808, a large quantity was turned up, by a plough, in the ark of Kirk Oswald, in Cum- 
berland. They were of the following Kings and Archbishops: . 


Kines. ARCHBISHOPS, 
AN TE i i ; a Eanbald, with title . : 4 
Redulf , : . 14 Vigmund . ; © 58 
Osbercht . g ‘ . 15 Vulfhere n . : . 8 


making in the whole 542.3 As in so large 2 number no new names either of monarchs or of archbishops 
were found, it was concluded by some ‘hat these coins were struck by no other persons ; but this conclusion 
was proved to be erroneous by the discovery of a styca with the name of Ecgfrith, in the year 1813.4 It is 
highly probable that the stycas circulated all over the island, as they have been found in various parts of it, 
and must have been of the last necessizy in carrying on the smaller exchanges of property. 

All these which have been enumezated, namely, the sceatta, penny, halfpenny, farthing, and styca, are 
acknowledged, by every antiquary wha has written upon the subject, to be real coins; and indeed every one 
of them, except the farthing, is to be found in different cabinets. But, besides these, the Saxons had other 
monies, or rather denominations of moaies, che exact nature of which is by no means determined: such as 
the Mancus, the Mark, the Shilling, tte Thrimsa, and the Ora, each of which we shall consider separately. 


The term Mancus, or, as it was written by the Saxons, Mancor, Maney, Mancuy, and Mancure, is sup- 
posed to have been derived from Italy, and to be formed from the Latin manu cusum, by which it was 
intended to express coined money, as the word cusus could have no reference to simple weight. If this 
supposition be correct (and the connexion which existed between that country and England, after the con- 
version of the Saxons to Christianity, .s sufficient to warrant it), it can scarcely be supposed that the coins 
themselves were not imported as well a3 the name, and became current amongst the Saxons, in the same 
manner as they appear to have circulased: through most of the other nations of Europe. This is much 
more probable than the opinion that such coins were struck in the Anglo-Saxon mints, of which no evidence 
has yet been discovered. 

_ It should seem, however, that this species of money soon fell into disuse, whilst the name only was 
retained, and applied to a certain weigit. That this was the case, may be concluded from the occurrence, 
at an early period, of mancuses of silver as well as of gold; for it never was pretended that a silver coin 
-existed under that denomination, even òy thcse who have been the most strenuous advocates for the golden 
mancus of the Saxons. When therefore we find, in the ninth century, mancuses of silver described pre- 
cisely in the same manner as those of yold, we must either consider the silver mancus as a coin, which it 
is allowed on all hands that it never war, or we must admit that by the mancus of gold a certain weight only 

1 Vol. i. folio 268. Ihave not diseovered =t in any other 3 From the information of Mr. Richard Miles. 


part of that record. 4 See Appendix, Plate xxvii. and the explanation. 
2 Connezion, p. 434. $ Thorn, sub anno 888. col. 1776. Id. anno 861, col. 1778. 
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was intended at thaf time. In like manner, Marka Auri,' and Marka Argenti, occur in Domesday Book, 

neither of which was ever suspected to be a coin. The term mancus is likewise -applied where a coin of 
that name could not possibly have been meant, that is, where it is clearly intended to express á certain 
quantity of known current money. By Mancusa Denariorum® it is impossible to understand any thing 
more than a determinate number of pennies. 

The value which was expressed by the mancus has been recorded by Archbishop Ælfrie, who wrote 
about the end of the tenth century. It was then equal to thirty pennies, or six shillings,’ at which rate it 
continued to be estimated in the laws of Henry I. 

By a strange mistake (which probably originated in an over attention to similarity of name), some 
antiquaries have concluded that the mancus and the mark were the same. ‘Though this opinion bear the 
sanction of names the most highly respectable,® yet that it is erroneous will be evident from a comparison 
of the different sums which were expressed by those terms, 


The Marx was a Danish mode of computation, and was probably introduced into this kingdom in the 
reign of Aelfred, as it appears for the first time in the league betwen that monarch and Guthron, the 
Danish king, which took place about the year 878.7 i 

The marks there mentioned are of gold,* but the proportional value of that metal to silver in Saxon 
times does, I believe, nowhere appear. The silver mark was, early in the tenth century, estimated at one 
hundred pennies ;9 but in the year 1194 at one hundred and sixty.!° I have not been able to discover at 
what precise period this alteration took place, but it was probably soon after the arrival of William I. in 
England, wher. the Norman shilling of twelve pence was introduced. ‘This valuation of the mark at one 
hundred and sixty pence, or thirteen shillings and four pence, is continued to this day, in those payments 
which are regu_ated by that denomination of money, such as legal fines, &c. 

So long as the mancus and the mark were thought to be the same, they were supposed to be real 
money; but, since the discovery that they were totally distinct from each other, the latter has, as I believe, 
been universally allowed to be only a weight. . 

The Scut or ScrnLinc appears at a very early period in the Anglo-Saxon laws, some fines being 
regulated by it in the reign of Ethelberht, who was king of Kent from about the middle of the sixth 
century to the beginning of the seventh. 

This term is of very doubtful derivation. Lye, in his Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, considers it as a Saxon 
word, meaning either money in general, or a peculiar coin. Junius says it is clearly from the Teutonic 
scellan, to sound, “ut proprie sit nummus tiniens sono integri solidique argenti.” Mr. Turner brings it 
from the Saxon peylan, to divide, or from reeale, a scale; and from thence concludes that it meant so much 
silver cut off, as in China, and that it was a certain quantity of uncoined metal, ™ 

Somner seems to make its primary signification Lunula, which he renders a Gimmal.” »-But Mr. 
Clarke, in orcer to confirm his idea that the Saxon money terms imitated the Roman, derives it from the 
Latin sicilicus, ‘which signified in that language a quarter of an ounce, or the forty-eighth part of a 
Roman pound.” From sicilicus, he says, “came sicilic, scillic, scilling, for so the Saxons always wrote it.” 

1 Vol. i. folio 32. . 

4 Vol i, folic 10. b. 

4 Du Fresne's Glossary, Mancusa, quoting Spelman, whose 
reference is to Hoveden, an. 851, p. 415. 

+ See delfric’s Saxon Grammar at the end of Somner’s Saxon 
Dictionary, p. 52. 


5 Wilkins, p. 265. 
® Of this opimion were Camden, Somner, Spelman, Lambard, 


€ Id, ibid. These marks are said to be spoveney.zolvep, 
which Lambard and Wilkins render fusilis auri, but which should 
rather have been translated decocti, i.e. puri auri. i 

9 Wilkins, p. 71. 

10 Wat. Paris, Vite Abbatum Sanct. Albani, p. 1042, 

11 Hist. of Ang. Sarons, vol. ii. p. 132. 

2 Saron Dictionary, sub voce Scill. 

13 Connexion, p. 120. Mr. Clarke's theory respecting Saxon 


Watts, Fleetwood, Hickes, Junius, Lve, Wilkins, Wise, Bishop 
Nicolson, and others. 

T Wilkins, p. 47. Its name is supposed to mean a limited 
quantity, from mark, a boundary. 


money consists of two parts, which can scarcely be reconciled to 
each other. He is of opinion that they borrowed their money 
pound from the Greeks, and their nummary language from the 


Romans, 
2 
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The whole of this supposition, that the Saxons borrowed from the Romans a coin which was the forty-eighth 
part of-a pound, appears to have no other foundation than an accidental coincidence of proportion ; for, as the 
Roman and Saxon money pounds were different from each other, it is impossible that coins which formed 
equal parts of those pounds, should have any other similarity than that which arose from their bearing the 
same proportion to the integer of which they were divisions. — 

The same arguments which have been adduced to prove that the mancus was a real coin, have been 
applied to the scilling.t As they are liable to the same objection of being equally applicable to money of 
account, it is unnecessary to repeat them here. 

By this term the Saxons at one time inzended the number of five pennies, and at a subsequent auton: 
. no more than four, but the date of this dimicution of number is not known ;‘it, however, had certainly taken 
place before the promulgazion of the Judicia Civitatis Londoniz, which was prior to the middle of the 
tenth century, for a subsidy which is there rated at four pennies is in the same paragraph called a scilling.? 
It is difficult to reconcile this with Archbishop Aélfric’s valuation of the shilling at five pennies, which must 
have been made at the latter end of that certury,* unless we are disposed to admit that two coins of the 
same denomination, but of different current value, were permitted to circulate together. This, absurd as 
the practice may appear, and contradictory to all true principles of coinage, does yet seem to have been the 
case; for two distinct estimates of tae scilling occur, by thrymsas, which can be reconciled only by the 
supposition of this anomaly. When we descend to more enlightened times, as they proudly style them- 
sely2s, we shall be somewhat surprised to find similar practices prevailing, even in the 18th century. 

The shilling of four pence appears ta have continued during. the remainder of the Anglo-Saxon 
period; for when William I. adopted and confirmed the laws of Edward the Confessor, he recognized the 
English shilling to be equal to four pennies, and as no notice is taken by him of the shilling at five 
pennies, it probably had fallen into disuse. 

From some passages which have teen referred to by Mr. Turner, in his History of the Anglo-Saxons, 
it appears that computations by shillings of twelve pence were not unusual amongst them. “ Ælfric, in 
his translation of Exodus, c. xxi. v. 10, adds of his own authority, they are twelve scyllinga of twelve 
pennies; and in the monies mentioned in the Historia Eliensis, edited by Gale, we find numerous passages 
which ascertain that a pound consisted of twenty shillings. I will refer to a few: three hides were sold by 
a lady to an abbot for a hundred shillings each. The owner is afterwards said to have come to receive the 
fifteen pounds. When seven pounds and a half only-had been paid, the ealdorman asked the abbot to give 
the lady more of her purchase money. At his request, the abbot gave thirty shillings more. ‘Thus, it is 
added, he paid her nine pounds. On another occasion, the money agreed for was thirty a One 
hundred shillings were received, and twenty-five pounds were declared to remain due.’” 

In order to do away the argument which had been drawn from the non-appearance of any Saxon 
shillings,, Mr. Clarke supposed that he had discovered them in those heavy coins which in Folkes’s table 
are referred to the age of Edward I.8 Their weights, according to Mr. Clarke, are 92, 116, or 138 grains 
troy. ‘It is scarcely possikle,” says he, ‘to suppose that the pieces so much above weight were cut by 
his moneyers for the groats of that reign: they were old coins new minted: the two first were most probably 
Saxon shillings; for that shilling at five penc2 (supposing no diminution at all in the tower pound) would 
weigh 1123 troy grains; and at four pence, about 92 or 93 grains; for they would then strike about 57 or 
58 in the pound. Allowing something of the same inequality in the weight of their shillings that we find 
in their pennies, these are just such coins as, from the rude and careless execution of that age, might 
reasonably be expected.”9 


1 See Clarke's Connexton. stated at five pence, were, it should seem, originally fixed by the 
2 Wilkins, p. 66. Saxon shilling of that value. 

* Ang. Sax. Grammar, p. 52. ? Vol. ii. pe 126, referring to Gale, Decem. Script. PP. 472. 
4 Vide Moresi Comment. de Ailfrico, yf. 10. and 478. 

5 Wilkins, p.71. ® Table of English Silver Coins, p. 8. 


6 Id. p. 221, The payments in Domesday Eook, which are ? Connexion, p. 202. 
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Mr. Clarke’s eagerness to confirm his hypothesis has caused him to overlook some circumstances in 
Mr. Folkes’s statement, which could not be easily compelled to conformity with his supposition. He has 
omitted to state that the greater part of these coins, which Mr. Folkes had weighed, were from 80 to 85 
troy grains, and he has forgotten to account in any way for that which he himself states, from Folkes, to 
have weighed 188 troy grains, Now the weights of 80 or 85 grains are as incompatible with his 
supposition as tlhat.of 138 can be; and if it be scarcely possible to suppose that such unequal pieces could be 
cut by the moneyers of Edward I, for groats, it seems as little possible to believe that they would re-strike 
such various weights for the same purpose. ‘The probability is, that they were pattern pieces of a coin, 
which was never struck for circulation. 

f 

The next in valuation to the scilling was the Turimsa, a term probably derived from the Saxon Ðpy 
or Dm, three.! It appears to have been equal to three fifths of the shilling of five pence, and to nearly 
three fourths when that coin was reduced to four pennies; and was therefore always considered as 
equivalent to three pennies. In the reign of Aethelstan, in the tenth century, both these estimates are to 
be found, as has been before abserved in the account of the scilling. 

Mr. Somner first remarked that the Thanes’ weregild was by the Angli valued at 2000 thrimsas, and 
by the Mercians at 1200 shillings; and, as he took it for granted that the same sum was intended by both 
these fines, he zoncluded that the thrimsa must be three fifths of the shilling which contained five pennies, 
and consequently was in value three pennies? That the thrimsa was still estimated at the same number of 
pennies after the shilling bad been reduced one fifth, was discovered by Mr. Clarke, from the fine imposed 
for the murder of a peasant. This is said to be 266 thrimsas. which; by the Mercian law, made 200 
shillings. Now 200 are to 266 as 3 is to 4, wanting only two thirds of a three pence.’ 

. But it must be observed that the above calculations are founded upon a presumed similarity in the 
fines of the Angli and the Mercians. In the same law of Aethelstan, however, the king’s weregild is first 
stated at 80,000 thrymsz,* and afterwards it is said to be 30,000 sceattæ, according to the Mercian lew.5 
If this be correct, one of two things must necessarily follow: either that the thrymsze and sceatte: were 
equivalent, or that the Mercian fines were not quite one third cf those imposed by the Angli; for the law 
states, that the 30,000 sceatte make 120 pounds, but 30,000 thrymse would be 375 pounds. It appears to 
be probable that the word pceacce, in Wilkins’s seventy-second page, should be corrected to Spymye. 

The arguments which are supposed to prove that the thrimsa was a real coin, are the same as those 
which have been applied, for that purpose, to the mancus and the scilling. 


The last of these monies of account is the Ora; a term generally conceived to be derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon one, ore or metal; but which Mr. Clarke, and Mr. Whitaker following him, bring from a 
corruption of the Roman aureus.? ; 

But, whatever be its etymology, it seems to have been breught into this island by the Danes; at least 
the first mention of it occurs in the league between Eadweard the Elder and Guthrun the Danish monareh.® 
The exact date of this treaty does not appear, but it must have been ratified between the years 901 and 
924, to which period it is limited by the extent of the reign of Eadweard. 

In this league the fines imposed upon the English and the Danes are frequently stated in different 
modes; which seems to shew that those modes of payment which are appropriated to the Danes had not 
then been generally adopted by the English. Thus, for instance, in the third section the Englishman is to 
pay 30 shillings, and the Dane a mark and a half;9 and in the seventh section, when the former forfeits the 


t Somner derives it from Dpim, quod ternos significat. 3 Connerion, p. 232. 
Wilkins, a Dneo, quod tria sonat. Hickes, a tremisse; and 4 Wilkins, p. 71. 
thinks it contained four pennies o? the gold shilling, and one 5 Id. p. 72. 
third of the silver shilling. ë By Lambard, Smner, Lye, Wilkins, &c. 
Vide Dissertat. Epist. p. 211, & Preefat. p. xli. 7 Connexion, p. 311. History of Manchester, ii. p. 333. 


2 Glossary to Twysden'’s Decem Scriptores. 8 Filkins, p. Sil, ? Id. p. 5l, 
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same number of shillings, the latter is fined 12 oras;' and it is observable that the Danish fines are never 
estimated by shillings, whilst those which are laid upon the English are so invariably. 

The Danes used this term both as a denomination of money and also as a weight. | ieee to 
Bircherod, the money-ora anciently was reckoned at 15 pennies, so that two of them were equal to two 
shillings and a half; but the ora as a weight was one third more than the money-ora. 

In the laws of Aethelred, as given by Bromton, the commercial ora appears to have -been one-fifteenth 
of the pound weight;? and from Domesday Book we learn that the money-ora contained 20 pennies.4 

The invariable statement of 20 pennies to the ora, in that record, was probably intended to distinguish 
the ora by which all rents &c. to the crown were to be paid, from another ora, which was in value no more 
than 16 pennies. Spelman says that such a valuation of the ora was known to the Saxons, and gives as his 
authority Æ. Miscel.,5 which I am unable te explain, nor have I met with any instance of that kind of 
‘estimate in Saxon times. 

. After the Norman Conquest the ora of 16 pennies was unquestionably in use. In the 87th of Henry 
III, the men of Berkeholt in the county of Suffolk claimed, by prescription from the time of Henry IL, 
to pay to the lord, on the marriage of their daughters, no more than two ore, in value 82 pence.6 

These which have been enumerated above, are all the coins, and denominations of money which 
appear to have been used by the Anglo-Saxons. The materials, from which the account of them has been 
compiled, are, it must be confessed, in every instance scanty, and in many unsatisfactory. But from a 
careful consideration of them, such as they are, the following conclusions seem fo arise. First, that no 
evidence has yet been produced to prove tliat the Anglo-Saxons struck any gold money; but that the 
balance of probability apparently intlines to the determination, that no such money was issued from their 
mints.” Secondly, that the penny, halfpenny, farthing, and half-farthing, were actual coins; as was, 
probaly, the triens, which divided the penny into three equal parts. And, thirdly, that the mancus, the 
mark, the ora, the shilling, and the thrimsa, were only money of account; or that if the mancus were eyer 
current amongst the Anglo-Saxons, it was a foreign coin, and was never imitated in their mints. 


- 


I now proceed to give such notices of the Anglo-Saxon Coinage as I have been able to collect, either 
from the coins themselves, or from the laws and histories of those times; but must apprise my readers, that 
they are to expect little more than a dry list of the names of the mints and moneyers. 


The Sceattee, which are represented on the first and second plates, may, from their rudeness of design, 
be considered as the earliest products of the Arglo-Saxon mints, although we have no means of ascertaining 
the time when, or the place where, they were struck. Some of them are obviously prior to the introduction 
of Christianity, as it cannot be supposed that the cross would ever be omitted, after it had once been im- 
pressed, as a religious symbol upon their coins. One of them, No. 25 in Plate I., bears on its reverse the 
evident imitation of a common Roman coin. I am unable to explain the very few letters which are to be 
found upon them.® 

The coinage of the different kingdoms of the Heptarchy, from its superior antiquity, must be next 
considered; and here the kingdom of Kent claims the precedence, not only on account of its earlier estab- 


1 Wilkins, p. 52, 7 The coins called Bezants, which sometimes occur in Anglo- 

2 Specimen Antig. Rei Monet. Danorum, p. 10. Saxon transactions of bargain and sale, derived their name from 

? Column 899. This passage is not to be found in’ Lam- Bizantium (Constantinople, the seat of the Eastern empire), 
bard’s or Wilkins’s edition, l where they were struck, 

4 Vol. I. folio 1, et passim, € Many of the sceatte are so peculiar in their fabric, being 

& Gicssary, sub voce ora. T thicker, and the figures and letters in higher relief than coins un- 


w 


6 Td. Ibid. referring to Plac. coram Rege T. Mich, 37 H. doubtedly Saxon, that some numismatists are inclined to think we 
II. Rot. 4. . f are yet quite in the dark as to their origin. [Ep.] 
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lishment than the rest, but likewise because the coins of the monarchs which have been discovered are by. 
far the most ancient in the Anglo-Saxon series. » 


A sceatta of Ethilberht I., king of Kent from 561 to 616,’ is the earliest Saxon coin which has yet 
been appropriatad.2 It bears on the obverse the name of the monarch, and on the reverse a rude figure, 
which occurs on many of the sceattee, and which is supposed to be intended to represent a bird. 

No place of mintage, nor even the moneyer’s name, appears upon if, and it is therefore impossible to 
ascertain in what part of his kingdom it was struck. As it.wants the symbol of Christianity, its date may, 
with probability, be referred to some part of the period between the year 561, when he ascended the throne, 
and the conclusion of that century, when Ethilberht’s conversion is supposed to have been effected by St. 
Augustine. 7 

In his laws the fines are estimated by scillings and sceatte.? 


Sceattz are the only coins which have hitherto been discovered of Eegberht, who reigned in Kent from 
665 to 674.. They are of various types. On some the figure of the king, standing between two crosses, 
appears on the obverse, together with his name; whilst the reverse bears only a small cross, with the name 
of the moneyer. On the obverse of others is a figure rudely representing a dragon, with a reverse like 
the former. 
His moneyers’ names are, 
ALCHISED. > ALCHRED. EADBERENTYL. EAGBEREHTVL. ECFVAIR, EOTBERTVL. EOTBEKENHTVL. 


In the laws of Hlothare, who began to reign in 674,41 and in those of Eadrie his successor, in 686,5 
shillings are the only coins which occur; but the fines which are imposed by the laws of Wihtred, who 
ascended the throne in 698,° are regulated by shillings and pounds.” No money of these three monarchs 
has yet been ciscovered. 


The next which is known is a coin of Ethilberht II., between the years 749 and 760. In this reign, 
or perhaps eazlier, though no specimens have yet been found, the money seems to have quitted the sceatta 
form; and with a more expanded volume, and a trifling addition of weight, then first commenced, in this 
island, that sp2cies of coins which was afterward, for so many ages, known by the denomination of the penny. 

This coix has on the obverse the head of the king, with his name, and on the reverse Romulus and 
Remus, with the she-wolf, in an irregular oblong compartment, over which is the word rex. Its genuine- 
ness has been suspected, chiefly on account of this imitation of a Roman device; but it is by no means 
singular in that respect, as will appear on examination of No, 25 in the first plate of sceattz. 


There are pennies of Kadbearht, or Ethelbert, surnamed Preen, which have his name and title in three 
lines on the cbverse, and his moneyer’s name on the other side. 
- Only three moneyers have yet been discovered on the coins of this monarch, who began to reign 


A. D. 794. 


ETHELMOD. IAENBERHT. TIDEEAH, 


Cuthred ascended the throne in the year 797. On his coins the title of King of Kent first appears, in 
addition to the name. The reverses have respectively the names of the following moneyers: 


DVD. EARBA. HEREMOD. HEREMODI. SIGEBERHT, SIGEBERHTI. VERHEARDI. 
' As great chronological accuracy is not necessary to my sub- than this, as they are of workmanship equally rude, and have no 
ject, I shall give the dates as I find them in the Fasti, at the end legend. i 
of Sir Henry Saville’s Scriptores post Bedam, folio, London, 1696, 3 Wilkins, p. 1. 
and in those, drawn up by Tyrrell, which are added to Sir A, 4 Id. p. 7. 
Fountaine’s Nu-n. Ang, Sax. 5 Id. Ibid,; but according to Blair, 685. 


2 Several of the sceattæ in the two plates are probably older € According te Blair, 686. 7 Id. p.10. 
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"Beldred is likewise stiled King of Kent upon his money. 


His reign bégan in 805, and continued 


until the dissolution of that kingdom in 823. ‘Three different types of his money are engraven in Plate III. 
On the first of them will be found the earliest instance which is known of the insertion of the place 


of mintage. 


Its reverse bears within the inner circle an abbreviation of poroverNIA crviTas, and is the 


earliest specimen, which can be authenticated, of the. royal mint in Canterbury. 


His moneyers were, 
DIORMOD. 


ETHELMOD. 


OBA. SWEFPNERD. * 


No coins of the South Saxon monarchs have as yet been discovered. 


In the laws of Ina, who reigned over the West Saxons from 688 to 726, the fines are reckoned by 
shillings, except in two or three instances, where pennies are, for the first time, made use of for that 


purpose.’ 


None of this monarch’s coins have yet appeared; but to his immediate successor, Aethelheard, 


some have been attributed.” They are of rude workmanship, and bear only the king’s name and title, and 


the moneyer’s name., 


AETHELHELM. _ DVEDAs 


The mint does not appear upon them. 


Moneyers : 


EADMYND. RAEXENHEBE. 


He reigned from 726 to 740, when he was succeeded by Cuthred, of whom no coins are known. 


After the death of Cuthred, in 754, no coins have been discovered until the accession of Beorhtric, in 


784. Of his mint a single penny only is known, which is engraven in Plate III. 


This coin so nearly 


resembles in type some of those which have hitherto been ascribed to Aethelheard, that it should seem it 


must follow their destination. 
appear upon it. 
The moneyer’s name is EccHarpi. 


It must be observed, however, that the peculiarly formed letters do not 
It has not the name either of the kingdom or the mint. 


Of all the Heptarchic monarchies, the kingdom of Mercia, if we may be allowed to form a conclusion 
from the number of its coins which have descended to our times, was by far the most wealthy. The first 
specimen, however, of its coinage is of the date o? nearly one hundred years from its foundation as a sepa- 


rate state, in the reign of Eadvald, who ascended the throne in 716. 


His coins are of rude workmanship, 


and have only the name of the king, and of his moneyer, with the addition of the monarch’s title.® 


His moneyers were, 
EADNOTH, 


l Wilkins, p. 14. 

2 Mr. Combe, under whose inspection the plates of Anglo- 
Saxon coins which illustrate this work were engraved, communi- 
cated to me} some time since, his opinion that the coins above- 
mentioned were wrongly appropriated to Aethelheard. I am 
happy in having an opportunity to state to my readers, in Mr. 
Combe’s own words, the arguments on which that opinion is 
founded: “ I have long had reason to believe that the coins which 
have b2en hitherto attributed to Aethelweard, or rather Aethel- 


heard, King of the West Saxons, belong, in reality, to some un- ` 


known king of the former name among the princes of the East 
Angles. If the coins of Aethelweard, or Aethelheard, be 
compared with those of Eadmund, king of the East Angles, 
it will be found that not only the types of the two coinages 
agree, but that the names of several of the moneyers ‘corre. 
spond; andeven the formation of the letters, which are of a very 
peculiar shape, is precisely the same on the coins of both reigns. 
The inadited coin of Aethelweard, of which a drawing is given, 
affords an additional instance of the resemblance of the coins of 
Aethelweard to those of Eadmund, for it is in every respect simi- 
lar, even in the form of -the letters, to one ofe Eadmund, published 
in Mr, Ruding’s work, Plate ix, fig, 9, 


=SGNIGHT. 


VINTRED. 


‘t Aethelheard, king of the West Saxons, began his reign in 
726, and it was not before the year 855 that Eadmund was king of 
the East Angles, a difference in point of time of 129 years. Now 


` it is highly improbable that such a close resemblance should be 


found in any coins struck at so great a distance of time from each 
other; and we believe that no other instance of a similar kind is 
to be met with in the history of any country, either in ancient or 
modern times. 


s‘ There is in point of fact no king of the name of Aethel. 
weard among the kingsof the West Saxous; and it seems probable 
that the English antiquaries, not finding the name of Aethel- 
weard in the list of Saxon kings, were led to appropriate the coins 
with this name to Aethelheard, a king of the West Saxons, whose 
name resembles that of Aethelweard more than any other, both in 
sound and orthography.’ (ércheologia, vol. xix. p. 111. This 
volume has also furnished me with considerable additions to the 
lists of moneyers in the reigns of Berhtulf King of Mercia, and 
of the sole monarchs Ecgbeorht, Ethelvvlf, and Aethelbearht.] 


? In his charters he stiles himself Rex Merciorum. [ Hemingi 
Chart. p. 16.) 


~ 
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The coins of Offa, whose reign in Mercia extended from A. D. 758 to 796, a period of thirty-eight 
years, present some of the most elegant specimens of the art of coinage which are to be found in the 
Anglo-Saxon series. As he was at Rome in the pontificate of Adrian. I, it is probable that he brought 
from thence Italian artists, to whose’skill the improvement of his money is to be imputed. ‘These coins 
have the head of Offa, in a style of drawing which is without parallel in the money of this island from’the 
time of Cunobeline to the reign of king Henry VII. If the account be correct, that he visited Rome only 
about two years before his death,* it should seem that these coins should have been placed the last amcngst 
the representations of his money. Immediately after his death the Italian artists must have ceased to work, 
as the money resumed its former barbarous appearance on the accession of his son Egeberht. 

On some of his coins his name only is impressed on the obverse, and in others it has the addition of 
REX, or of REX MERCIORVM;? on all these the name of the moneyer is to be found on the reverse. 

But instances are not wanting where the moneyer’s name appears on the obverse, with the image of 
the monarch, whose name and title are then transferred to the other side; and one penny is stamped with 
the king’s name on both sides. | 

The types of the reverses are extremely numerous, and some of them are not destitute of picturesque 
design ; they do not afford the name of any of his mints. | 

Various moneyers were employed by him; their names were: 

AELRED. 


EERNEARD. EALHMYNTH. 


FEHTVALD. l OLHMVND. VINTRED. 
ALHMVN.  - CELHARD. EALMVND. HEABER, Or possibly HEATHER. osMOD. WEHVALD. 
ALHMVND. CIOLHARD. EALRED, IBBA. OTER. WIHREA. 
ALHMVTH. EVD. EQBA. INONNG. REDWIN. WIHRED. 
ALMVND. LADBERAT. ETHELNOTH. INOTH. REGNIGHT. WIHTRED, 
BABBA. ~ TADMYN, ETHELVALD, LVLLA. THONI, prooably rvorH reversed. WINOTA, 
BEANEARD. EADMYYN. ETHILVALD. OETHELRES. VDD. WLNOTH. 


His queen Cenethreth, or Quindred, appears to have enjoyed the privilege of coining; at least her 
name appears upon two pennies which have descended to these times. On the obverse of two of these is 
ahead, which is supposed tc represent her husband Offa, with the name of the moneyer, in a style greatly 
resembling those coins of Offa which are engraven in Plate IV., Numbers 12 and 14. Or the reverse is 
the queen’s name, together with her title.” But however these two pieces may seem not to have claimed 
the power of zoinage for her, but to have left it in the hand of the king, with whose image they are 
impressed; yet another penny bears her superscription alone, which gives it the appearance of having 
issued from the mint under her sole authority. 

Her moneyers are, EOBA. OBA. 


On the d2ath of Offa, in 796, his son Egcberht succeeded to the throne, and died within six months 
after his accession. But nctwithstanding the shortness of his reign he coined money, of which specimens 
still exist. They bear on the obverse his name, with that of the moneyer on the reverse; and they are 
appropriated t> this monarch on account of their resemblance to the coins of Offa, and because they appear 
to have been stamped by his moneyers, whose names are found upon them. ° 

They are, BABBA and VDD. 


After his death, Coenvulf ascended the throne of Mercia, which he possessed more than two and 
twenty years. 


In variety of types his coinage resembles that of Offa; but in point of workmanship it is far inferior 
1 Carte, History of England, vol. i. p. 278. This account 


18. 169.. Gratid Dei Rex Merciorum, [Afat. Paris, p. 1151. 


rests, as I believe, solely upon the fabulous life of Offa; but there 
is sufficient evidence of his intercourse with Italy to warrant the 
supposition respecting the employment of Italian artists. 

2 In his Charters his title is—A. D. 772, Rex Suthanglorum ; 
780, Rex Mercersium; 788, Rex Merciorum; Rex Anglorum; 
Rex à rege regum constitutus. _Hemingi Chart. pp. 552. 26. 


Additamenta Editoris.] 


> Her name appears, with her style, in a charter granted by 
Offa to the church of Worcester—Ego Cynethryth Dei gratia 


Regina Merciorum, [Selden’s Titles of Honour, part i. c. vi.§7.] 


‘ William of Malmsbury says that Offa caused his son to be 
anointed king during his life-time. p. 83, 
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toit. All his coins have his name and title, with the addition of m. to designate the Kingdom of Mercia.! 
Their reverses bear simply the name of the mcneyer, without any place of mintage. ` 
His moneyers were numerous, and many of their names are the same as those which appear upon the 
money of Offa and Egcberht. 


BIORNFERTH, DIOLA.? ECBERRT, LYDOMAN. d SIGEBERHTI, WERHEARD, VVILHVN. 
BOTRED. DIORMOD. ECGBERHT, LYL. SIGESTEF. WERHEARDI WITHED, 

CEOLBEALD. DVDA., 3 EOBA. LVLLA. SVVEFNERD, WIGHED. WITHER, 

CIOLHARD. DYN. ETHECMOD, NEREBERNT.® TIDBEARHT, WIHTRED, 

DEALLA. EALHSTAN. ETHELMOD. OBA. VERHEARD. ’ or 

DIAR.? EANMVID., HEREBERHT. SEBERHTI. VERHEARDI, WINTRED. 


The short reign of Cielvulf I., which commenced about 819, and continued not more than twelve 
months, affords, notwithstanding its shortness, three specimens of his coinage. 
They are all stamped with the rude representation of the monarch, together with his title as king 
-of Mercia. On the reverse is the moneyer’s name, with the addition, in one instance, of the place of 
minage: DOROBERNIA.! 
His moneyers were, 
CEOLUARD.” DEZ LING. EALHTAN, probably for EALHSTAN, EANVVLF, SIGESTEF.® 


He was succeeded by Beornwulf, who reigned until 824, of whose coins three are still known to exist. - 
They all bear a profile, but scarcely human, with the name and title; and the moneyer’s name on the other 
side. No mints are to be fcund upon them. 

Moneyers: EADWAS. EVCSTA. MONNA. 


The reign of Ludica was still more circumscribed than that of his predecessor, and was ended in 
about eighteen months. (ne penny only of his has yet been discovered. It is engraven in Plate VII. 
The reverse of it is singular, in having the name of the moneyer, and the title of his office, in three 
irregular lines across the field. | 

Moneyer: WERBALD. 


Wiglaf, who succeeded him, reigned fourteen years; but his coins are nearly as rare as those of his 
predecessor. One specimen only, with a cross on the obverse, occurs in Sir Andrew Fountaine’s Plates, 
the ariginal of which is not now known to exist?” By the favour of George Dewdney, Esq. I am able to 
give an engraving of a penny, struck by this monarch, which was found, with about seven hundred others, 
upon an estate occupied by that gentleman near Dorking in Surrey, in the year 1817. It has a very rude 
profile, with the name and title as king of Mercia, on the obverse; and on the reverse a cross, with the 
moneyer’s name, HVVNOELL. See Appendix, Plate XXIX. nrepmMam is the moneyer upon Sir A. 
Fourtaine’s engraving. 


*! Jn his charters he likewise styles himself Rex Merciorum, 6 Mr. J. D. Cuff possesses a remarkably fine coin of 
[ Hemingi Chart. p. i. anno 816.] Ludiea, which differs materially from the one engraved, and, as 
On one, which was in the course of the year 1817 found rear Mr. Ruding supposes, ‘the only one that had then been dis- 
Dorking, the type of the obverse is similar to No. 28, and the covered” It has a cross on the reverse, similar to that of 
reverse is nearly the same as No, 24, in Plate VII. It is in the Berhtulf, Plate VII. No. 3, with the inscription 
possession of George Dewdney, Esq. banker, at Dorking, having LVDILAR+LHE 


been discovered upon an estate in his occupation. 


2 On Mr. Dewdney’s coins. EADHOFYOHET 


3 From Mr. Southgate’s Mss.; out qu. whether HEREBERHT 7 The coin from. which the engraving in Fountaine is taken 
above be not the true reading? It is not always easy to distin- is probably that in the Pembroke collection, notwithstanding 
guish whether x. M. or Nn. be the letter intended. Mr. Ruding states that the original is not now known to exist. 

4 In the Duke of Devonshire’s ccllection. Dr. Combe's Ms, One of the same type and the same moneyer was recently pur- 

5 Both these names are likewise given on Dr. Combe’s chased at the sale of the small, but choice collection of W. B. 
authority. The first is from Sir A. Fountaine’s Plates, No. 3; Rich, Esq., and now belongs to the splendid store of our National 


the last from the cabinet of the Duke of Devonshire, as above. Museum. [Ep.] 
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Of Berhtulf, who ascended the throne in 839, and reigned thirteen years, not any cirenmstances are 
recorded which can illustrate the history of his coinage. The most common specimens of his money 
resemble in ruceness, and in legend, those of his predecessors, excepting that not any place of mintage 
appears upon them; but a very rare penny without the head occurred amongst those discovered near 
Dorking. It is engraven in Plate XXIX. of the Appendix. 

_ His moneyers’ names were, 


BRID, DENEHEAN, OT 'RANRALD, probably for the preceding.  ozvvLF. 'TATEL. 
BVRNVVALD. DENEMEAN. LIABAVND, osy mr.” WIGEHEAN, 
DENEHEAH, EANBALD, ` OSVLF, SIGEHEAH, WINE. 


The long reign of Burgred affords a great variety of coins, together with irrefragable proofs that the 
art of coinage had then sunk into the lowest state of barbarism, not only in point of execution, but also in 
the baseness of the standard; for some of them are of an extremely coarse alloy. ‘This debasement was 
probably occasioned by poverty, the consequence of repeated plunderings by the Danes, who at length 
succeeded in driving Burgred from his dominions, in the year 874, after he had reigned twenty-two years. 
He took refuge in Rome, where he died, and was interred in St. Mary’s church, belonging to the School of 
the English nation there.3, 

His coins bear, on the obverse, his portrait, if that name can be given with propriety to a drawing 
which so little resembles the human form, with his name and title around it;+ and on the reverse is the 
moneyer’s name. From the following list it should seem that considerable quantities of money were coined 
in his mints, where so numerous a body of workmen was employed. The variety of names far exceeds that 
of any other monarch of the Mercian kingdom, though the reigns of Eadvald and Offa were of considerably 
greater extent. 

No mints are to be found upon his coins. 

His moneyers were, 


_ ADHELM. BERHEAH,. CVNEHEL. DIARVIL. DVDNE.- GEVNTHE. LVLLA. 
ADHLEM. BERHTEL. CVNEHELM. DIARVVLFE. DVDWINE, OF GVDHEM. MAMMAN, 
BEACILIA. BERLM. CVNEUL. DIGÀ. DYDWINE, GVTHERE. OSMVND. 
BEAGITAN. BEVRNI. CVNEHLM, DVDA. . BADNOD.® HEAGLE. OSMVNE. 
BEAGLIA. -  BIARNVLF, CVNEIUM. DVDD. EADVLF. HEAVVLF. TATA. 
LBEAGSIAN. BIORNOTH.® CVTHERE. DVDDA.’ EANRED. HEREFERTH. TATED, 
BEARNE. BLEHTICI.S DADA. DYDECIL, OY ETHELHEAM, HEREMELTH. VVHNE. 
BERAHM. CEALLAF. DIAINLE. DYDECIL. ETHELVL, HVGERED. VVLIFEARD, 
BERHAM. CENRED, DIARVLF. DVDELM. ETHELYLF. HVSSA. WIFEARD. 
BERITEA, OY CIALLA. DIARYLFI. DVDEMAN. ETUBRED. LIAFMAN. WINE. 

BERNEA. CIALLAF. DIARVALD. DVDEMTAN.: FRAMRIC, i 


On the flight of Burgred from his dominions, Ceolvulf his minister mounted the throne, but was soon 
after deprived by the Danes of the sovereignty which he had assumed. With his short reign the Mercian 


kingdom expired. i 
His coins resemble those of Burgred in type. 
His moneyers were, ` HEREBERHT. OBA. . 


No coins of the monarcas of the Kast Ances are known prior to the reign of Beonna, who ascended 
the throne about the year 690. 

Two of his pennies, of tlie sceatta form, and of very inartificial workmanship, have been preserved. They 
have on one side the name and title of the king, and the moneyer’s name, without any addition, on the other. 


Moneyer, EFE. 
The unsettled state of this kingdom, and its subsecuent annexation for a time to that of Mercia, by 


1 Mr. Dewdr ey’s coins. 5 Recently discovered. 

? So this nawe is written by Mr. Southgate in his Mss. 5 Archeologia, vol. ix. p. 188. 

3 Saron- Chronicle, sub anno. 7 Mr. Lindsay hag lately obtained one which reads 
* A charter dated 855 calls him Burhred rex Merciorum. -H Duthda Moneta + DVDDA. 


[ Hemingi Chart. p. 33.] 8 A variety readg EALDOLF. 
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Offa, are probably the causes that no coins have been discovered subsequent to the reign of Beonna, until 
Eacmund ascended the throne, about the year 855, more than one hundred and fifty years after the decease 
of taat monarch. But see note [°] p. 117. 

His coins have his name and title, REX an. on the obverse, and the moneyer’s name on the reverse. 
The situation of his mints is not known, as his money gives no information respecting them. 

His moneyers were: 


AETHELHELM. BEORNFERTH. DVDDA. EADVALD, EADWOLD. SIGERED. 
ALEX, BEORNHAEH. EADMONY. EADWALD. ETHELHELM, SILERED,. 
BAELHELM, DECALE. EADMVND. EADWARD, ETHELVVLF. TWICCA. 


After the martyrdom of St. Eadmund, by the Danes, in the year 870,1 Guthrum, a Dane, was placed 
upon the throne of East Anglia, by Alfred.? This monarch was converted to Christianity, and at the time 
of his baptism, i in 878,° took upon him the name of Ethelstan.4 

His coins, of which several varieties have been preserved, must have been struck subsequently to his 
conversion, as they all bear his Anglo-Saxon name, and are marked with the symbol of Christianity. They 
resemble, in type, those of his predecessor, excepting that the letters an are never added to his title. The 
first of these letters however is frequently found within the inner circle of the obverse. They have in 
general the moneyer’s name on the reverse, without any place of mintage; but one remarkable penny reads 
ETHELSTAN on the obverse, and REx ANG. on the reverse; and another has ETHELSTAN REX on both sides.’ 

The following names of his moneyers are all that I have been able to discover: 


EADGAR. ERNW2R. ORNTHELM,. TORNTHELM. 


EADNOD, probably for ERONWER. RERNNER. TORTHELM. 
EADNOTH. MON. TORHTHEL. 


Eohric, who succeeded him in the year 890, was, after a reign of fourteen years, expelled by his 
subjects, and this kingdom was then added to the dominions of Eadward the elder.§ 


The kingdom of Northumberland, which was founded by Ida about the middle of the sixth century, 
has this remarkable peculiarity belonging to its coinage—that from its mints issued, as far as is yet 
discovered, the only brass coins which were s:ruck by the Anglo-Saxons. The earliest specimen hitherto 
known, is of the reign of Ecgfrith, who ascended the throne in the year 670, and fell at Drummechtan,. 
with most of his troops, in the fifteenth year of his reign?” It differs from the stycas of succeeding 
monarchs in the omission of the moneyer’s name on the reverse.® 


Of the sixteen succeeding monarchs (whose reigns occupy a period of something more than 130 years) 
no ccins have as yet occurred. The. first that appears was struck by Eanred, who began to reign in the 
year 308. He was, according to Speed, one “of the intruders, or rather tyrants, who bandied for this 
sovereignty for the space of thirty years.” The last of them was Ælla, with whom terminated the 
Northumbrian monarchy. 


One silver penny of Eanred is known. It has his portrait, with his name and title, on the obverse, 
and on the other side the moneyer ’s name and office, with the letter m, the meaning of which I am unable to 
expla:n.9 His stycas are of various rude types, without any representation of the monarch, but with a 
legend similar to that on his silver coin, eres that the moneyer’s name stands on the reverse, without 
any addition. 


+» 


1 Chron. Saz. sub anno, 6 William of Malmsbury, p. 34. 

? Wiliam of Malmsbury, p. 34. 7 Turners History of the Anglo Sazons, vol. i. pp. 150, 152. 
3 Chron. Sux. sub anno. = 8 See an engraving of the coin, Appendix, Plate xxviii. and 
4 Id. sub anno 890, in which year Ethelstan died. i the explanation, 


5 In Mr. Barker's cabinet. Afr. Southgete's Als. 9 See Appendix, Plate xxvii. 
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The workmen employed by him were: |e | ' 
ALDATES. -T DAEGBERCT. EARRDVVLF. GADVTES. . HEARDVLF. ı HVAETRED,. VVLFHEARD. 
BRODER, EADVINIL FORDRED. GADVTEIS. HERRED. MONNE. VVLFRED. 
BRODR. EZANRED. FVLCNOD. HEARDLE, . HRRED. THES, the moneyer on his penny. 


The stycas of Ethelred his son, who succeeded to him A.D. 840, so much resemble those of his father 
as not to require a particular description, They are mnch more numerous than his predecessor's. 


His money2rs were: | 
` VENDELBERHT. 


ALDHERE, . CVDHEARD. EDILREED, " JEVVBE. MONNE, 

ALGHERE- EADMYND, EORDRED, pro INRED. ODILO. VVLERED, 
ANRED.. -EANBALD. FORDRED ¢ LEOFDEG. OLDVN. WINTRD. 

BROTHER. EANRED, FORDRED, LEQFDEGN. TIDVLF. WINTRED. 
CEOLBALD. ‘ BARDVVLF. HNIFVLA. LEOGDESN. VBRODER. 


He was suzceeded by Redulf. 


The stycas of his coinage resemble those of his predecessors, I have not been able to discover the 
date of his accession to the throne. 
His moneyers are: 


ALGHER2, qu. ALDHERE? BROTHER. COENED. CVDBEREHT. EANRED. FORDRED, MONNE, VENDELBERHT. 


On the stvcas of Osbercht, whose reign began in 849, and ended, by the usurpation of Ella, in 862, 
the title of Rex is sometimes omitted. -In other respects they differ not from the former. 


His moneyers” names are less numerous than those of his predecessors. They are: 
EANYLF. EANYVLF. MONNE. VINIBEGHT. VINIBERHT, 


After his reign the stycas seem to have fallen into disuse; at least, none of a later period have yet been 
found. 

At what time Regnald ascended the throne is not known; but both he and Anlaf were expelled from the 
kingdom, by Eadmund, in the year 944.1 

One coin only remains of the work of his mints. It is the first on which the Saxon Cunune appears, 
instead of the Roman Rex. On the reverse is the moneyer’s name, AVRA. 

The coins of Anlaf, who was driven from Northumberland in the same year that Regnald was expelled 
from thence, are much more numerous than his, On some of them the Saxon Cununc is found, and on 
others the. Roman Rex. His name also is variously written, it being sometimes Anlaf, and at others Onlaf. 
One coin bears on the obverse the raven, which was also worked on the enchanted Danish Standard and 
another has on its reverse what seems to be intended for a banner: possibly the same standard, though it 
is upon too small a scale to allow the representation of the raven upon it.’ 


1 Chron. Sar. sub anno, 

2 See Plate x. No. 1. Of this coin Sir A. Fountaine says 
« Aquila (vel alia qaxcunque sitavis) huic nummo impressa videtur 
fuisse signum seu vexillum Anlafi ad instar Aquile Romanæ.” 
[Numismata Ang. Sar. &e. p. 172.] Butit is more probable that 
this bird was a representation of the famous standard, which is thus 
described in Asser s Life of Aelfred, who took it from the Danes 
A. D. 878 :* “In quo etiam acceperunt illud vexillum quod Rea. 
fant nominant: dieunt enim quod tres sorores Hungari et Habbæ, 
filiæ videlicet Lodebrochi, illud vexillum texuerunt, & totum para- 
verunt illud uno meridiano tempore: dicunt etiam, quod in omni 
bello, ubi precedaret idem signum, si victoriam adepturi essent, 
appareret in medio signi quasi corvus vivens volitans: sin vero 
vincendi in futuro fuissent, ponderet directe nihil movens: et hoc 
sæpe probatum est.” [dsserius de rebus gestis Æl fredi, à à Wise, p. 
83. Vid. Vita Ælfredi à Spelmanne, p. 81.] 

3 See Plate r. No. 2, The figure on the reverse has been 
thought to represent various things. By Obadiah Walker it was 


supposed to be tie front of a church. This Sir A. Fountaine | 


conceived to be a mistake, but knew not for what it was intended. 
{Vid. Num. Ang. Sax.] Mr. Thwaites called it a pastoral staff 


and a boox secured with seven seals, and that it was struck to com- 
memorate the baptism of Anla. [Note in Ang. Sax. Nummos.] 
Mr. G. North imagined it ‘*to be the Cmypm, which was a white 
linen cloth, put over the face immediately after baptism, and worn 
for eight Javys.” [Ms. penés Autorem.] The figure on the ob- 
verse is said by Thwaites to be the rude form of a mitre. Sin A, 
Fountaine can make nothing of it. Nicolson takes it te be a 
cluster of three kingdoms, not much unlike the three legs (as they 
are called) upon the modern farthings of the Isle of Man; and as 
the English historians make Anlaf king of Ireland, Northum- 
berland, end ¿multarum Insularum) of the Isles; and that he was 
also, as he conjectures, king of Man; he asks, “Is not this the 
firmest ground whereon the Manks Tripos can stand?” 
[ Irish Hist. Library, p. 74. 


*. After a battle in Devonshire, in which the brother of Inwar 
and Healiden was slain, together with 840. ofhismen. Chron. Sax. 
sub anno. 

+ It was also called Raunfan. 
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These coins all hear on the obversé, ‘the thonareh. ‘name and title,’ with the moneyer’ s name on the 
other side. No mint is to be found upon them, 


His moneyers were: 
ATHEFERD. 
ATHELYFERD. 


RADYLEF, WADTER. 


RATHVLF. 


i 
FARN. 
INGELGAR. 


BACIALER, 
EAGMON., 


FAMAN, 
FARMAN. 


In the year 949 Anlaf returned to the kingdom of Northumberland, and was again expelled by his 
subjects in 952, who raised to the throne Yrie the son of Harold. Him likewise they deposed in less than 
two years, and the kingdom was then taken possession of by Aidred.t 

Some of the pennies of Eric are stamped, on the obverse, with the figure of a sword, the meaning of 
which is not known, whilst others have only a plain cross patee in the centre: all of them bear the king’s 


name and title.? Their reverses have the names of the following moneyers: 


ACYLF, HYNRED, INEGELGAR. INGAELGAR. INGELGAR. RADYLF. 


At the beginning of the ninth century Ecgbeorht ascended the throne of the West Saxon kingdom; 
and in the course of his long reign brought under his dominion nearly the whole of the heptarchic states. 
He is therefore commonly considered as Tux First Sore Monarcu or Encianp;3 notwithstanding those 

e states were not completely united in one sovereignty until the reign of Eadgar. 

On his coins he is styled sometimes REx alone, and sometimes saxonvMis added in a monogram within 
the inner circle of the obverse, where in the others a rude representation of the monarch appears. The 
moneyer’s name is on the reverse. His mints are not known, unless the monogram in the centre of Nos.-2 
and 3 of his coins should be intended for Canterbury. . 

“The work of his money,” says Mr. G. North, “is so very rude and bad as justly to be wondered at, 
especially as the money of Offa, who died not 50 years before him, expresses a degree of elegancy. It 
may in general be observed that the coins we have remaining of the West Saxon kings are inferior in work 
to all the rest of the Saxon money.” 

If the monogram on the reverse of Ncs. 2 and 8 of his coins be intended for poros c, then Canter- 
bury must be inserted as one of his mints. 

' His moneyers were: 


3EORNEHEART. BIOSEL. DIORMOD. SIGESTEF. TILVVINE. 
BEORNHEARD, BOSA. DVNVN. SVEFNVRD. TIMBEARHT. 
BEORNHEARTH. BOSEL. OBA. TIDBEARHT. TIMDEARHT. 
BIORNMOD: DEBIS. OSMYND. TIDEMAN. VVEFNARD, 


Ethelvulf succeeded to Ecgbeohrt in 837; and although his reign extended to little more than one half 
of the length of his father’s, yet more of his coins have been found, and a greater variety of moneyers 
_* appears upon them. They bear on the obverse his name and title, which is sometimes continued on the 
reverse, either by CANT, SAXONIORVM, Or OCCIDENTALIVM SAXONIORVM. His portrait is rudely executed on 
- some of them, whilst on others its place is occupied by a part of the word portBERNIA, the place where 
they were struck. ‘The reverses have the,moneyer’s name, sometimes alone; and sometimes with his title 
of office subjoined. 
No other mint appears upon them but CORIBERNIA, Canterbury. . 


1 Chron, Sax. sub annis. 

2 Which is sometimes gric Rex only; in other instances x is 
added, probably for the name of his kingdom; and a penny in the 
cabinzt of the late Robert Austin, Esq. reads ERICYS REX A. 

= Selden says, that the glory and greatness of Egbert con- 


Angliam} than in having a larger dominion than any of his prede- 
cessors. [ Titles of Honour, part 1, chap. iii. § 1. He quotes, for 
the words in Italics, Instrum, lib. Hospit. S. Leonardi. Ebor. 
Ms. in Bibl. Cottoniana.] fee 

4 Mss. penés Autor. If Mr. North had recollected the bar- 


sisted rather in the swallowing up of the other subject kingdoms 
into Lis own rule, and in the new styling the heptarchy by the name 
of England (fer he, in Parliamento, apud Wintoniam, mutavit 


- nomen regni, de consensu populi sui, & jussit illud de cetera vocar 
* 
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barous workmanship of the coins: of Egeberht and Coenvulf, the 
immediate successors of Offa in the Mercian kingdom, he would 


‘not have expressed so much surprise at the rudeness of this 


money. ss 
R 
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His moneyers were: ` oo ? 
BEAGMVN. i DYNN. i ETHELHERE, : HEREB=LD. OSMVYND. 
BEAGMYND. DYN. ETHELLOD. oe HEREBEVLD. À TIRYALD. 
BIARMOD. DYYN. ETHELMOD, HVNBEART. TORERTVLF, 
BIARNNOTH. EAGMYND. ETHELMYND. " HYNBEARHT. TORHTVVALD., 
BIORMOD. EAIGSIVND. ETHELNOTH. HVNRED. VERMVND. 
BRID. EALGILVND. ETHELVLE.) LIABA. VVEALHEARD. 
DEGBEARHT. EANMVND. HEBECA, LIVBA. VVELHHEARD 
DEINEAH, EARDYLFES. HEDEBEALD. WANING, or VVELMHEARD. 
DIAR. ETHELEHERE. HEREBEAED. WANNA,» t VVILHEAH, 
DINEAH. i ETHELEEE. HEREBEALD. WYNN. VVILHEM, 
DYDVINE. ETHELGEARD. bi 


Aethelbald. Of this monarch, who ascended the throne upon the death of his father in 857, no 
money is now known to exist. But in a set of plates of Anglo-Saxon coins, which was engraved by Hall, 
under the direction, as it is believed, of Mr. John White, of Newgate-street, a penny is ascribed to him. 
In type it is exactly similar to No. 1. of Ethelvulf in plate xiv., aud has on its sides the following legend: 
obverse, AETHELBALD REX.—reverse, BEAHMVND MONETA. To this engraving the late Dr. Combe has 
referred in his Ms., and has marked the coin as being in the cabinet of Mr. Austin, where he assured me 
that he saw it, and had no doubt of its being a genuine coin. The coin, however, is not now in Mr. 
Austin’s collection, which was carefully examined by Mr. Taylor Combe. I have, notwithstending, given. 
the above account of this remarkable penny, because from Dr. Combe’s accuracy, I am convinced he could 
not have been mistaken as to the existence of the coin; nor is it probable that the correctness of his eye 
could have been deceived by a forgery. The insertion of this description may possibly lead to the discovery 
of this valuable relique of the Anglo-Saxon mints. 


The short reign of Aethelbald terminated, by his death, in 862, when his brother Aethelbert succeeded 
him, but sat on the throne not more than five years. Few of his coins were known, until the hoard which 
was discovered in the neighbourhood of Dorking, in 1817, affcrded 249 of them, all of the type of No. 1 in 
plate xv.? ‘They bear in their legends only the name and title of the monarch, and of his moneyers: 


BADEMVND. DEGBEARAT. ETHELHERE. HEREMVND. SELERED. 
BADENOTH. DEGLAB, . ETHELNOTH, HUVNBEARHT. SIGERERE. 
BEAGMYND. DEGLAF,. ETHELRED. HVNRED. . TORUHTMVND. 
BEAHNVND. . DENENVND. ETHELREED. LIABINC. TORHIVLUF. 
BHIARNMOD. DIALMOD. ETHELVEALD. ' LIABINCG.” VERMVND. $ 
BIARNVINE. DIAR NOB, ETHELVLE. LVCEMAN. VIINOTH. 
BVYRNVALD. DVDDA. ETHERED, MANING., £ VIOHTMYND. 
CEALEARD. DVDVINE. HEABESRHT. NOTHYVLE. ` VUANCEARD. 
CENRED. DYDWINE, HEBECA. OSBEARHT, VVLFEARD. 
CENVEALD. BEADYLE. HEREBEALD, OSHERE. VVLFHEARD. 
CVNEFRETH. “ BALDRED. HEREFRETH. ` OSMERE. VVYNBEARRT. 
DEALLA, ETHELGEARD. HEREGEARD. SEFPRETH,. 


The children of Aethelbearht were set aside by his brother Aethelred, who assumed the government, 


on his death, in 867. 7 
The legend of his coins differs from those of his predecessor only in the addition of saxorv to his 
title. No mint appears upon them. 
The following names of his moneyers have been preserved : 


BIARNEAH. DENVALD. i DVDDA. ETHELRED. MANN. 
BIARNMOD. DIGA. DVNN. HEREBEALD. MANNING, 
BYRGNOTH: DYDD. ELBERE. MANINO. ~. TORETMYND. 


Aelfred was raised to the throne upon the death of Aethelred, the rights of the children of the elder 


branch being again violated. 
Although his long reign, from 872 to 901, was so much disturbed by the incursions of the Danes, with. 


+ 


1 Lately found; 3 To these must’ be added ermencearn, recently disco-. 


? See Archeolog:a, vol. xix. p, uy. vered, i 
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whom he was engaged in bloody contests almost to the time of his death, yet his natural genius and inde- 
fatigable application enabled him to arrve at such a proficiency in, literature and in. the arts as was 
unequalled by any of his contemporaries. The following account, by Asser, of his unwearied diligence in 
widely-varied pursuits, is so highly intesesting, that I shall, without apology, give it at large in his own 
words; only premising, that the author was honoured with the unreserved friendship of his monarch, and 
was therefore well qualified to record his private pursuits, as well as his public. history: “s Interea tamen, 
rex inter bella & presentis vitæ frequentia impedimenta, necnon Paganorum infestationes, & quotidianas 
corporis infirmitates, & regni gubernaculs regere & omnem venandi artem agere; aurifices & artifices suos 
omnes, & falconarios, & accipitrarios, cenicularios quoque docere; & ædificia supra omnem antecessorum 
suorum consuetudinem, venerabiliora & pretiosiora novi su machinatione facere; & Saxonicos libros 
recitare; & maxime carmina Saxonica memoriter discere, aliis imperare; & solus assidué pro viribus 
studiosissimé non desinebat; divina quoqu2 ministeria, & missam scilicet, quotidie audire, psalmos quosdam 
& orationes, & horas diurnas, & nocturnas celebrare, & ecclesias nocturno tempore, ut diximus, orandi 


causà, clàm a suis adire solebat et freqguentabat; eleemosynarum quoque studio & largitati indigenis & 


advenis omnium gentium; ac maxima & ircomparabili contra omnes homines affabilitate atque jocunditate ; 
& ignotarum rerum investigationi solerter se jungebat.”+ 

It is much to. be regretted that his nezessities. prevented him from bestowing a part of his attention on 
the state of his coinage, or, more properly speaking perhaps, that they irresistibly compelled him to debase 
it, for we find coins of his whose alloy is əvidently coarser than the ancient standard. To the same cause, 
it is probable, -must be referred the absolute silence of his laws respecting any regulations of money, which 
he could not have ornitted to make, had noz the peculiar circumstances of his reign precluded the possibility 
of adopting any measures for the improvement of his coins. Accor dingly his laws are entirely silent 
concerning them; and afford no other in ormation respecting the currency of his time than that it was 
estimated by pounds, shillings, and pence such being the coins, or money of account, by which the fines 
are regulated. ‘The third part of a penny also occurs in them, which could not readily be paid unless there 
were money of that value; none, however, has yet been discovered. In the league between Aelfred and 
Guthrun the Dane, both the mark and the mancus are to be found.? 

The earliest of his money exactly resembles, in type, that of his brother. 

His style upon his coins is either simply AELFRED, or AELFRED REX, OF ELFRED M X X; whilst in his 


charters it is AELFRED REX ANGLORVM ET s.xonvM.? The reverse has sometimes the moneyer’s name, and 
sometimes a monogram of the town where she mint was placed. 
The places of mintage were, 


Doro. Dorovernia, Canterbury. LoApDINIA. London in a monogram. ORSNAFORDA. Oxford. 
His moneyers : 3 
AELFSTAN. BIARNYLF. CVDEERHT. “IVNN. GODAM. SEFRED,. VILHUM. 
AETHELVLF.* BOSA, OF BOZA, DEALING, © - OLEARD. HLVILA.* SIEESTEF, prO SIGESTEF VVIBARD, 
ATHELVLP, CIALMOD, DIARVALD. - RANBALD. TARNKRED. TIDBALD. WYLGARD, 
BEDRERN. CIALNOTH. DYDD. ZINEEF, SEB ALVILA. MANNING. TILEFEINE, 
TILEVINE,. 


BERHVVSD., CIALYLF. DYINC, SODA, OSHERE, 


On the death of Aelfred, in the year 901, his son Eadward, commonly distinguished by the name of 
Eadward the Elder, succeeded to the government. Of the state of the coinage in his reign no legal docu- 
ments, or records, are to be found; nor dò the historians of his time furnish any information: the little 
which can be said upon the subject must therefore be collected from his coins which still remain. On them 
we see such a variety of types as will justi-y the conclusion of a very extensive coinage having issued from 
his mints; but no intelligence is afforded. as to the particular parts of his dominions in which they were 
situated. ‘Though there is every reason wo believe that not only the eee who preceded, but those 


1 Asserius de rebus gestis Ailfredi, p. 43.° Vide etiarn, p. 58. 4 HLVILA, GINEEF, occur on the reverse of a coin of similar 
2 Wilkins, pp. 46, 47. - . type to No. 13, Plate XVI, and seem to be the names of two 


3 Hemingi Chart. p. 48, anno 889, = i moneyers, 
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also who followed him, must have coined halfpennies of silver, yet it is a curious fact, that of his coinage 
alone pieces of that denomination have been found! Two of them are now known; one of which I 
discovered in the Bodleian Library: some time afterwards another was purchased by Mr. Tyssen, and came 
with his collection to the British Museum. Representations of them will be found in Plate XVII. Nes 31 
and 32. 

In his laws the oe are estimated by shillings alone; but in the kei peewee him and Gulin 
the Danish king, the mark and ora are found. 

His title, upon his coins, is invariably EADWARD Or EADWEARD REX. 
name, but no place of coinage. The Roman w is always used in his name, though ‘the Saxon F appears 
sometimes on his coins. He employed a great number of workmen in his mints; and the following names 
of them have been preserved: 


The reverse has his moneyer’s 


ABBA. ATHELVLFE. BYGA. EICMVN. HEIOIEBHEIBIOB. NIEICONIOICI. VVLFGAR. 
ADRIIRI. ATHELWVLF. BYRHELM. EICMVND. blundered. blundered. VVLFHEARD. 
-ADRIIRIFI. ATHVLF. CIOLYLF, ERAMVVIS. Eeron ORDVLF. VVLESIGE, 
ADYLE, pro BEAHSTAN. CVDBERHT. EREREFVZR, TOP: OSLAC. WALEMAN. 
ADVLF. BEANRED. CYNESTAN. ETHESTAN, ATACA. OSVLF. WALMAN. 
AEDELYVLF. BEORNERE. DEORMOD. FRAMVVIS, an ‘RAEGENVLF. WALTERE. 
AEHERED. BEORNVVALD. DEORVYALD. GAREARD. Awe. REGENVLF, WARIMER. 
AETHELSTAN. BERHTRED. DRYHTVALD. GRIMVALD. RIHARD. WBERHT. 
AETHELVVINE. BIORNWALD. EADERED. GRIMWALD. FEBEIEDHEBIEL SIGGOT. WEALDHELM. 
AETHERED. ROIGA. EADMVYND. HEARDHER. blundered. TISA. WEFRED. 
AETHFRED. BRECE. - EADVVALD. HEDVL. NEIOIROUEICL, VLF. WIGHARD. 
ALHSTAN. BRYHTVALD. EALHSTAN. HEIENFRED, blundered. YVLFEARD. _ WLERED. 


mente who ascended the throne in 924, on the death of his father Eadweard, appears to have 
been the first of the Anglo-Saxon monarchs who ordained laws for the regulation of the coinage. Ina 
grand synod, which was held at Imeacanleage? (wherein were present Wulfhelm, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, together with all the noble and wise men whom the king had assembled) it was appointed that 
there should be one kind of money throughout the whole realr,? and that no one should coin but ina town; 
that if a moneyer should be guilty, his hand with which he committed the offence should be cut off, and 
fixed upon the mint. But if he should be accused, and would clear himself, then he should go to the hot 
iron, and acquit his hand of the fraud which he was accused of. And if in the ordeal he should be guilt- 
worthy, it shoald be done to him as had been aforesaid. It was at the same time ordained, that there 
should be in Canterbury seven* moneyers—four belonging to the king, two to the bishop, and one tc the 
abbot; in Rocaester three—two for the king, and one for the bishop ; ; in London eight ; in Winchester 
six; in Lewes two; in Hastings one; the same in Chichester; in Hampton two; in Werham two; in 
Shaftesbury two; and elsewhere one in the other Burghs.’ 

It was at this time, probably, that the practice of stamping the name of the town upon the coins 
became general in the mints; and it should seem that it began shortly after he ascended the throne, as the 
greater part of his money is so ee It has been said, by some authors,° that this was enjoined by 


1 See note, (ia the proper Pee) relating to a halfpenny of 
Edward the Confessor. 

2 These laws Zor the regulation of the coins resemble a capi- 
tular made by Cherlemagne in 819. Mr., North's Ms. 

The exact time at which this solemn assembly was convoked i ' 
nowhere appears; but it must have been between 928, . when l © Wilkins, p. 59. To these Leland adds (ex antiquo de 
Wulfhelme was consecrated archbishop, and 940, the year in legibus Saxonum libro) in Dorcestra 1. [Collectanea, vol. iii. p. 
st take Aethieletan died: 213]. It is observable that no coins of this monarch have 


provins; of the lord of the city or town, or of che moneyer. 
' [Note ad Eadmerum, p. 217}. 


s Bromton says eight. He gives three to the Archbishop. 
Col. £48. 


3 Selden is cf opinion that, prior to this ordinance, every 
lord of a city not only exercised the privilege of coining, but also 
stamped the money with either his name or his effigies. These 
practices he conceives to have been entirely abolished by this law, 


which required all the money to be marked with the prince’s l 


name or effigy; with the addition of the name of the earl of the 


hitherto been discovered of Rochester, Lewes, Hastings, Ckiches- 
ter, Southampton, Dorchester, or Wareham; though possibly one 
which reads we may have been struck at the last place. Brom- 
ton omits Chichester, Hampton, and Werham. Col. 848. 


© Bflartin’s History of Thetford, p. 279. Nash's History of 
Worcestershire, vol. i, p, xci. 
+ 
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an edict of his fifth year [928], which ako required the moneyer’s name to be placed upon the coins; but 
of the existence of this edict I believe nc proof can be brought. It is possible, however, that the prohibi- 
tion, above-mentioned, against coining, excepting within the walls of a town, might have caused the 
moneyers to stamp upor their work the rame of the place where it was coined, as, otherwise, it men not 
have been readily current. 

The various types of his money mar be seen in Plates xvii. xviii. and Appendix, Plate xxviii. On 
them he is styled? either REx, without any addition, or sometimes REX SAXORVM, REX TOTIVS BRI- 
TAN NIZE, a l 

This last title is not found on the coins of any of his predecessors, but was assumed by him at an 
early period of his reign.? To it he appears io have had considerable claim, although, strictly speaking, 
the whole of the kingdom was not absolu:ely under his sovereignty. Of the West Saxons he was king by 
inheritance; of the Mercians, by election;? and of the greater part of the remainder of Britain by 
conquest.4 In consequence of this accession of power, his alliance was courted by the greatest monarchs 
on the continent.” 

Almost every coin, or denomination of money, which was at any time in use amongst the Anglo- 
Saxons, is to be found in his laws; for the fines which are imposed by them are estimated in sceatte, 
pennies, thrymsz, shillings, and mancuses. 

His mints were numerous, and extended over the greater part of his dominions; but it is by no means 
probable that one was placed in every burzh, as it has been sometimes concluded from these general words 
of appointment in his law—elleyto Sæm opnum bungum an; '® 

His coins present the names of the fcllowing towns: ` 


BAT. CIVITATE. Bath. LEGE. LVND. CIVIET. \ Penden 
DEGRABV. } Derby. LEGEC. . _ LVYND. CIVITT. 
DECRABVI, LEGECS. N. 
DO. 1S. LEGEC 41 NORTHWe. 
DOR. CIVIT. Canterbury. LEGEC?, Chester. NORTHWI. 
EAXANIE CIV. Exeter. LEGECTI. NORTHWIC. Norwich. 
EBORAC, LEGEEZ. NORTHWIE. 
EFORWIG, York. LEGF. NORWI. 
EFRWIC. LEIE. NORWIC. 
EIECIEL LEIE. t. REORABVI, prO DEORABVI. Derby. 
EO. York LEIE. JF. SCEFT. Shaftesbury. 
EOF. Í LEIG. J. Lei SCROB. Shrewsbury. 
eicester. . l 

, GLEAWAS, Gloucester. LEIG. JE. SNOTENGEHAM. Nottingham. 
HEREF, Hereford. LEIG. "F. STEF. Stafford 
IEECE. LEIGE. STF. ` : 
LEG. LEIGE. CIF. VERI. } Worcester, 
LEGC. Ciaran LOND. JL WE. 
LEG®OF. LOND. TIVE. Tondon: WING, 
LEGIFE. LONDI. WIN. CI 


LEGSF, POTG: LONDOT. CI. 


r’ 
WIN. CIVIT. } v inchester. 


It appears from his laws, which are r2ferred to at p. 847, that he established mints at the following 


- places also, though no specimens of their coinage have hitherto been discovered : 


Chichester, Hastings, Lewes, Rochester, Southampton, and Wareham; and Dorchester also, according 


to Leland. 


1 His style in his Charters is much more high sounding. 
In one dated 929, it is “ Ego Æthelstanus, regnum totivs Albionis, 
Deo autore, dispensans.” [ Hemingi Chart. p. 111.} 

In another, of the following year, “ Ego Aithelstanus, ipsius 
[Dei nempe] munificentia basileus Anglorum, simul & imperator 
regum & nationum infra fines Britanniæ commorantium.”, To 
this Charter he signs, “Ego Æthelstanus, singularis privilegii 
ierarclia preditus, rex.” [Hemingi Chart. p. 441.] 

2 A Charter in the preceding note proves it to have keen 
used by him in A, D. 929. 


3 Chron. Sax. sub anno 925. 

4° William of Malmsbury, folio 26. b 
places this conquest under the year 926. 

5 Id, folio 28. 

6 See Hearn’s Preface to Johan. Glaston. Chron. p. xxix. 
where he fancies that he had discovered a mint at Besiles- Lee ‘in, 
Berkshire, which has no other foundation than those general 
words. The true meaning of the clause appears to be, that there 
should be no more than one moneyer in the other burghs which 
were perinitted to coin, but whose names were not enumerated, 


Florence of Worcester 
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T ABBA BIORHTVLF. BADGAR. ETHELNOTIN. LANDAC. OTIC, TOTES. 

. AELFSTAN., BIORNEARD. EADSTAIN, ETRAM. | LBERTEE. Qu. pro. PAVLES. WAYLES, ’ 
AELFVIENE. BIORNVIC. EADVLF. EWTHELWO. BERTEEL ! RAEGENOLD. WEALDHELM. 

| AELFWALD.” BOICALET, EARDVLF, FRARD. - LIFINC, REGNALD. WIARD. 
AETHEIM, BOIGA. EDMVND. FROTHER. MAELDOMEN. REGNOLD. WIHARD. a. 
AETHELSTAN, BOIGALET, EDRED. FROTIERM. MAGNARD., RENYLF. WIHTEMVND. 

' ALET: BYRDEL. EFRARD. FYGEL, MANTICEN. ROTBERT. WINELE. 

- AMELRIC. BVRNELM. EGIBHRET. ` GINARD. MEGENFRETH, SIGEFERTH. WITIL. 
ARE. BYRNWALD. EGLBHRET. GIONGBALD. MEGNEREDTES. SMALA. WLFGAR. i 
ARNALF. CENAWA. EINARD. GRIMWALD. _MONTHEGN, SNEL. WEFSTAN. 

- ATHELWOLD. CNATH. ELFVIENE, HANTICEN. MONTHIGN. SNELE. WVLFHELM. 
BARBE. DEORERD. ELLAF. HEREMOD. CDA, STEFANVS. WVLFSTAN. 

` BARIFERDES. DEORVLF. ERE. HRODGAR. CDO. TIDGAR. | 
BEANRED. DEORVVALD, ERM. HVNLAF. CIANNA. TIDGER. 
BERHTELM. DOMENCES, ERTHELWO. INGERI OSLAC.. TORHTELM. 
BERNERE. DRVHTVALD. ETHELNOTH, ISNEL. OTHA, TORTHELM, 


On the death of Aethelsian, A. D. 940, his brother Eadmrnd succeeded to the crown. During his 
reign, the practice of placing the name of the mint upon the money seems to have fallen nearly into 
disuse; at least a vast majority of his coins has the name of the moneyer alone. His laws contain no 
pecuniary fines, nor any thing relating to the subject of our inquiry. Of the coins which are given in 
Plates xviii. and xix. as his, those with the head are thus appropriated on account of their resemblance to 
liis brother’s money: those also without the head are very similar to Aethelstan’s; and the propriety of 
placing them zo this monarch, instead of Eadmund the Martyr, king of the East Angles, as Sir A. 
Fountaine has done, is evident from the names of moneyers being found upon them who were employed 
by his predecessor Aethelstan, and his successor Eadred; such are, Oric and Acrarpes. He’ seems never 
to have saucy the title of Rex totius Britanniz, but to have contented himself; at least in his style upon 
his coins,’ most frequently with Rex only, but in a few instances with the addition of one or two letters 
which begin the name of Britannie. 

The following short list of his mints contains all those which have hitherto been discovered : 


LON. EIT. Dorion: norwi. . Norwich. £ 
LONEM. : X. Exeter? 


Exeter. 


Southampton? EX. 
Leicester? 


LEIEFFI. 


AMTD. 
EB: — York. - 


But though his towns are so few, yet his moneyers’ names exceed in namber those of Aethelstan, 


whosé reign extended to nearly three times the length of his, ‘They were 


ADELVVERD. BENEDICTVS. cLac! ERETHICES, ‘ LANDWINE. OTHEL IORCEL.? WERLAF, 
AEGNYCEM. BERHTELM. CLAE. ERGIMBALT. LEOFRIC. OTIC WHITE. 

AELFRIC. BERHTWIG. CVNDFERTH. ERGYMBALT. LIAFING, PAVLES, WICARD. 
AELFVALD. BERNSIGE. DEMENEC. ETHELSIGE. * MAELDEN. REGNVLFE. WIGEAR, 
AELFVVALD.  BESE. DOMENCES. EVLCART. MAELDOMEN. SALCIARENE. WIGEARD. 
AERNVLF. BIORNEARD. DORVLFE, FARAMAN, MAELDOMENE. § SCYRVA. WIGEARIM. 
.AETHERED. BIVRENE. DORVLFE. FRARD. MANA, SIGARES.° ' WIGEARIN. 
AGTARDES. BOGA. DREGEL. GEVNDFETH. MANETA, SIGEARES. WIHTEL, Or = * 
ALBERI. BOGAF. DYDIG. GNAPA, OF GNAWA. MANNA. THEODVLF.’ WINTEL.! 
.AMVNDES. BOINVVLF. EADMYND. GOTAF. MANNE. THRMODE. WILAFE. 

‘ARE. BYRHELM. ZADRED. - GVNDFERTH, MAN'TEEN, THRMODEM. WLFSTAN. . 
ATHELMYND. BVRNHELM. EADSTAN. HEREMOD, MARTIN. VGLEBART. wverGares, forsan 
ATHELVVINE. BVRNRIC. EARDVLF. HEREVVIG. MEGRED. VLE. WVLFGARES. 
BACIALER. BYRNWIC. ECGERIHT, _ HOTAF. NANSIGE. vM.. WVLEHELM. 
BALDRIC. CENBERHT. EFERVLF. HYNSIGE- . ONDRES. WARN. WYLFIC. 
‘BALDWINE. CIALBERET. EGERED. INGELGAR. “ONVNMAN, WAVELS. ` WYNNELM. 


k 
. 


1 Ina charter dated 944, he is called Edmundus Rex Anglo- zi These seem to be the names of two distinct‘ moneyers. 
rum, exterarumq; gentium gubernator & rector. William of 
Malmsbury, folio 29 b. 

' 2 Qu, cracmos, on Eadred, No, 3, or CLACMONEN, as on one 
of this monarch in the possession of Mr. Jackson, and copied by 


Mr: Southgate? ‘Mr, T. Combe’s Notz.] . ° 


4 “Mr. John White gave a penny with ‘this moneyer to Mr. 
Wintle, a jeweller.and silversmith in the Poultry, as bearing the 
name of (possibly) his ancestor. 
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In the year 946, the government d2scended to Eadred, on the death of his brother Eadmund. No 
laws of his are extant, nor are any facts recorded, in the histories of his reign, which can illustrate the state 
of his coinage. a . 

On his money he is styled sometimes Rex Anglorum, and at others Rex Saxorum;! butin one instance 
the obverse bears EADRED MON. probably for Monarcha, The reverses of his coins have the name of the 
moneyer, with, in some few instances, the addition of the town where the mint was placed. 


e 


The only mint yet-discovered was situated at ÑO% } Norwich, unless Ax on the reverse of one 
NORTHW. 
penny should be supposed to mean Exeter. 
His moneyers’ names are very numerous : l 
AELFSIGE. CALISMERT, oY possibly ERoTH. INGELGAR. OSWALD. THEOTHRED. 
AETHELM. SMERTCALL EROVLE. LEOFRIC, OSWINE. THODABERT, 
AETHELMVND. CANOERET.” FERTHICES, LIFINC. OTHELRICES. THRMODE. 
AETHELVLF, CENBERHT. FRARD. MANECA. PRIN. THVRMOD. 
AGTARDES, CLACMON. FREDR=D. MANECHIN. REGTHERES. THVRVLF. 
ALSIGE. CRISTIN. FRETHICES. MANECIN. REINFERTH. TVLEADREX. 
ANOERET. CVLEIN. FRETHICS, MANELTIN. RIGVLF. VNBEIN. 
ATHELMVND. DEMENCE. FROTH. MANES. RINVC. WALDFRETH. 
ATHELVERTH. porviF, probably FROTHEIC, MANIN. RINVLF. WIGERETH. 
BALDRIC. DORVLF. GILLES. MANNA. RODABERT. WILAF. 
BALDVIVIN, DVRAN. GISGEMES. MANNE. RODBERT. WILFRED. 
BALDVYN, DYRMOD, GISLEHELM. MANNEES. SCYRVA. WINEL. 
BERNARD. EADMUND. GISLEMER. MANNEN. SIEFERETH. WINNELM. 
BERNEEHE. EADVLF. GODIN. MARTIN. SIGARES. WINVC, 
BERNFERTH. EARDVLF. GRILLES. MYNRED, probably sMERTCALI, oF WLFSTAN. 
BESE, ELFREDES. WEREMOD. HVNRED, CALISMERT. WLFSTNe 
BIORHTVLFE. ELFRES. WILDVLE. OEDRHERI. SWERELING. WVLIGARES, 
BOGAES. ENGILRED. HVNRED, OSFERD, OF THEODMAER. WVLGARES. 
BOIGAES, ENGLBRED. HVSEBALD. OSFERTH. THEODRED. WYNNELM. 
BOIGAI. ENGLEBRED. INEWCEs. | probably the oscop. THEODVLE. 
EODIN. INGVCES. j same name. 


The short reign of Eadwig, who succeeded his uncle in 955, and died in 959, affords no information 
respecting the subject of our inquiry, except the little which is to be collected from his coins. 

His style on them is only Eadwi, or Eadwig, Rex.’ A few towns are to be found on the reverses of 
them; but in general they have only the namə of the moneyer. His mints were at 


BEDA. Bedford. HERE. Hereford? LYND. London. wo. Norwich. win, Winchester 
EO. York, WYN) V Hunti NEVE, TO. 
unting-Jon. 
HAM. Southampton. ee 8 NEWE. we. Worcester? ? 
His moneyers’ names: 7 
AELFREDES. BOIGA. DYNYC, FRARD. LEVIGN. OSWALD. 
AELFSIG. CLAC. l DVNYES. FROTHRIC. MANEOD. THVRMOD. 
AESCYLF. CVTEL. DYNPIC. GRIM. MANEODI. WAERIN, 
AMVNDES. DEORVLF. EADVLF. HEREMOD. MANN, WARIN, 
ATHYVLF. DORVLE. -EFERD. HERIGER. MANNA. WILEBERT. 
* BIRVER. DVDEMA. ROFERAD. 


During the reign of Eadwig, his brother Eadgar usurped part of his dominions, and in 959 took pos- 
session of the whole upon his death. At what time he turned his attention to the improvement of his 
money is not known, for the date of the promulgation of his laws does not appear. In them he repeated 
that part of Aethelstan’s ordinance, which appointed that only one kind of money should be current 
throughout the realm; with this further addition, that no one should refuse it.4 | 

Eut, notwithstanding his care, the maney had, at the latter end of his reign, become so much dimi- 


and reading the bottom line backward, makes it TERELA' Mo. 
l Num. in Scrin. Bodl, recond. Catalogus, p. 96. 
° , 3 In a Charter which bears date 956, heis called Eadvvi Rex, 
? Sb read by Mr. Southgate on a coin in the Bodleian Li- nutu Dei Angulsexna and Northumbrorum Imperator. 
brary; but Mr. Wise calls the first letter, which is imperfect, an t, 4 Wilkins, pe 78. — [ Hemingi, Chart. p. 333. 


t See Explanation of No. 6 of the coins of Aethelred I. in 
the 15th Plate. ` 
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nished by clipping, that the penny was scarcely equal to one halfpenny in weight; he, therefore, a short time 
before his death, commanded new money to be made throughout all England. That this crime had attained 
to an alarming excess, may be inferred from St. Dunstan's refusal to celebrate mass on Whit-Sunday until 
three moneyers, who had falsified the coins, had undergone the usual punishment of the loss of the right hand. 
This it seems had been deferred on account of the sacredness of the day; but he expressed his sense of 
their crime in the strongest terms, and insisted upon the sentence being executed immediately. Eadmer’s 
account of this sransaction is so curious, that I have given it at length. 

In his laws the payments are regulated by shillings and pennies only, but in the statutes Northumbren- 
sium Presbyterorum, which in tie Cambridge Ms. are subjoined to them, ore and marks are found. 

On his coins he styles himself Rex Anglorum, and also Rex totius Britannie.4 The reverses bear 
the name of the moneyer, and also, in many instances, that of the mint. None of his money has yet been 
discovered with Greek in the legend, either in words or in single letters, though the existence of such has 


been incautiously asserted.’ 


1 Mat. Westmiaster, p; 193. 

2 The words o° Eadmer are:  Alio tempore Monetarii, tres, 
qui in potestate viri erant,* cum falsi moneta capti ad subeundam 
pænam hujusmodi hominibus per totum regnum promulgatam 
sunt judicati. Quæ res à Dunstano abscondi non potuit. Die 
ergo Pentecostes idam pater Missarum solennia celebraturus per- 
cunctatur, utrum Dei populo statuta justitia de ipsis monetariis 
facta fuerit annon? Respondetur eam ob reverentiam tanti diei 
in alium diem esse dilatam. Nequaquam, inquit, ita fiet, Mo- 
netarii nempe, qui falsos ex industria denarios faciunt, fures sunt; 
et eorum furto nullum nocentius esse cognosco, - Nam in falså 
monetå quam faciunt totum terram spoliant, seducunt, perturbant. 
Ipsi divites, ipsi mədiocres, ipsi pauperes in commune lædunt; et 
omnes quantum sua interest aut in opprobium aut in egestatem aut 
in nihilum redigumt. Quapropter noveritis, quia ego hodie in 
sacrificandum Deo non accedam; nisi primo illi qui deprehensi 
sunt, eam quam in seductione totius populi promeruerunt subierint 
penam. Si enim in ultione tanti mali cum negotium me respiciat 
Deum placare supersedeo 3 quomodo illum de manibus meis sacri- 
ficium suscepturum sperare queo. Sed hee licet crudelitati pos- 
sint ascribi, Deo tamen patet intentio mea. Lacrimæ, gemitus 
atque suspiria viduarum ac pupillorum, clamor quoque vulgi totius 
mihi incumbit, et correctionem hujus mali deposcite Quorum 
afflictionem, si quantum in me est mitigare non intendo; et Deum 
qui gemitibus eorum compatitur, nimis offendo, et alios ad idem 
malum exercendum promptiores et audaciores facio. Dixerat, et 
pro pena illorum qui manus erant perdituri pietate motus, lacri- 
mis manat; ut satis esset videre de quo fonte procedebat edictum, 
quod nonnullis videbatur crudele. Ubi vero audivit præstitutam 
justitiam factam, surrexit, ac lota facie ad oratorium exhilarato 
vultu abiens ait; Quia Deum obediendo statutis justitiæ legibus 
audivi hodie, confdo quod et ipse per misericordiam suam sacrifi- 
cium de manu mea suscipiet hodie. Cujus confidentiæ effectu 
privatus non est, Eo quippe inter sacro-sancta Missarum solen- 
nia sacras manus extendente, et Deum patrem omnipotentem ut 
Ecclesiam suam Catholicam pacificare, custodire, adunare, et 
regere dignaretur toto orbe terrarum. interpellante, nivea columba 
multis intuentibus de cœlo descendit: et- donec sacrificium con- 





* Viri in potestate, according to Du Cange, were men sub- 
ject to the power of the lord, or in other words, villeins. Vide 
Gloss. Homines Fotestatis: sub voee Potestates, col. 710. But see 
objections to rendering Viri in potestate by Villeins, in vol. I. 
p. 1832n. [o.] 


sumptum esset, super caput ejus expansis et quasi immotis alis 
sub silentio mansit.” Hadmerus de Vitd S. Dunstani. Wharton, 
ding. Sac. II. p. 216. i i 

3 Wilkins, p. 98. 

4 In his Charters he is styled, Basileos Anglorum, et rex 
atque imperator sub ipso Domino regum et nationum infra fines 
Britanniæ commorantium. A.C. 967. [Hemingi Chart. p. 371.] 

Divina collubescente gratia totius Albionis rex primicherius- 
que. A.D. 969. [Id. p. 559.] 

Per magnam omnipotentis Dei misericordiam, totius Anglo- 
rum Regni sclio sublimatus. [Archeologia, vol. xiv. p. 154.] 

Ego Edgarus totius Albionis Basilius, neenon maritimorum 
seu Insulanorum Regum circum habitantium, adeo ut nullius 
progenitorum meorum subjectione largiflua Dei gratia suppetente, 
sublimatus, A.D. 974. [Wiliam of Malmsbury, folio 32.] 

Anglorum basileus omniumque regum insularum Oceanique 
Britanniam circumjacentis,, cunctarumque nationum, que infra 
2am includuntur, imperator et dominus. [Selden’s Tiles of :Tonour, 
part I. chap. ii. sec. v.] 

5 Edgar, upon his coins, and in his charters, almost elways 
terme] himself Basileus, instead of Rex. [Milners History of 
Winchester, vol. I, p. 151, n. 6.] 

“On coins of this æra BactXev has been found. [Henshall’s 
Domesday Translated, No. I. p. 221.] 

To both these gentlemen I applied for further information, 
Mr. Milner, ina letter dated March 31, 1800, says, ‘<I am forced 
to acknowledge my inability to recollect, at the distance of three 
years, the grounds on which I asserted that the word Basileus 
occurs an some of the coins of Edgar. It is very possible that 
my imagination being strongly impressed by the frequency of that 
term in the charters of Edgar, I might faney that I had also seen 
it on some of that monarch’s coins. At all events, I will take 
care (in case I should not in the interim meet with a coin bearing 
that title) to efface it in any future edition or editions 1 may give 
of the History of Winchester.” This is extremely candid and 
manly. Having, however, occasion to write to him in 1806, on 
another subject, I begged to know whether he had gained any 
additional information. His answer was dated Nov. 23 in that 
year: and in it he says, “Ido not recollect what I might have 
written heretofore concerning the title of Basileus on the coins of 
Edgar, but I should have been almost surprised if any cther had 
appeared upon them.” He then gives his reason, whick is, that 
Edgar is so styled in his charters. And the note referred to above 
appears exactly i in the same form, and precisely in the same page, 
in the second editipn of the History of Winchester, which was 
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The conquest of great part of Ireland, with its most noble city, Dublin, of which Eadgar boasts in 
a charter granted by him to the church of Worcester, A. D. 964,' has been treated by some as a fiction of 
the monks. But although the charter itself be allowed to be spurious (and it must be confessed that, from 
internal evidence, its genuineness is much to be suspected), yet it by no means follows that the conquests 
of Eadgar which it enumerates must necessarily be without foundation. ‘That immediately before us, of 
Ireland, receives great confirmation from the circumstance of coins having been struck in Dublin by 
Aetaelred, who succeeded to the crown of England not more than four years after the death of Eadgar; 
for it is impossible to show by what means he established a mint there, unless a prior conquest of that city 
should be admitted; and it is not even pretended that either he, or his predecessor Eadward, were the 
conquerors of Ireland. ‘The reign of the latter was much too short to allow of foreign conquests, and that 
of tae former too feeble, and too much affected by Danish incursions, to permit any attempts at an exten- 
sion of dominion. It has been conjectured that Eadgar did not keep possession of the city of Dublin, but 
only imposed a tribute upon its king; and that these coins, with the name of Aethelred, were struck for 
the purpose of paying it, and as an acknowledgment of dominion and right of protectorship.2 But this is 
to cut, rather than to untie, the knot; and it will require much, and that very evident, proof to induce us 
to admit that coins were ever formed with such intentions. 
It is probable that there is as little foundation for the tradition that coins were made of leather at this 
period. I find it thus alluded to in the comedy of The Wits: 
“ Why this was such a firk of piety 
I ne'er heard of; bury her gold with her! 
Tis strange her old shoes were not interr’d too, 
For fear the days of Edgar should return, 
When they coin'd leather.” 3 
His mints were numerous :— 


As H, METWI, 
BATHA CIFI. Bath. HA, MLTVI. 
BDFO, HAM. : L : l 
BE, HAMT. Southampton. eee l Norwich. 
BEDAFO, Bedford. HAMTY. Í Ox 
X Oxford, 
BEDAFOR. HAMTYN. OXNA. , 
CAETWARA. ; I. SCRO. Shrewsbury. 
CANTWARA. \ Canterbury. INTB. STANF. 1 
CENT, Bae" STANFO, Stamford. 
DEORBY, Derby. LAE, | Tees . STANFORD. J 
ania ea } Exeter. BAGE J ; m Thetford. 
EAXNC. oe Leicester, Chester, THEOTF. 
EFER, | York. cr Lewes? TIN. } Teignmouth. 
EFERVVIC, f LEVE. t Fer TINTMIL 
ELY. Ely. LEWE., | ean vx. probably | tond 
ext. [probably Cantet O LINCOL, ; for LYN. eee 
c omitted] aa LIN DCO. } Lincoln. WELEGAFOR. Wallingford. 
EO. | LINN, Lynn. WENCLES. Winchelsea ? 
EOFER." LNDC2. Lincoln. Wi. f 
EOFERWIC. Vouk LO. j WILTV. l Wilton. 
» EOFOR. f LOND. CIF. London. WLTVN. 
EOFORWI. LOND, CIFITA. f WIN. 
EOFORWIC. LVD, # Ludlow. WINT. } Winchester. 
EX. Exeter. LYND. i WINTO, 
GLEAY. ` Gloucester, LVNDZ. London. = 
GIP. Ipswich. LYNDI. \ 
publisned in 1809. Mr. Henshall forgot what was due to himself declare that, in my opinion, the statements which have been 
and to me, and returned no answer to my inquiries; but, upon extracted from the works referred to above, have no other founda- 
being questioned by a gentleman, at my request, he quoted Mr. tion than a want of knowledge of the subject, joined to a warm 
Milne” as his authority. I cannot but observe, that ke was par- and incorrect imagination. 
ticularly unfortunate in selecting from the History of Winzhester, 1 Hemingi, Chart, p. 517. 
Corns, on which the word in question is not to be found, and in 2 Simon’s Essays on Irish Coins, p. 8, who has borrowed the 
omitting Cuarters, in which it so frequently occurs, and which idea from Keder’s Nummorum in Hibernia antequam hee insula 
would have answered his purpose. My reatlers are now in posses- sub Henrico II. Anglie Rege, Anglici facta sit juris, cusorum 
sion of all the information which it is in my power to give respect- indagatio, $to, Leipsia, 1708, p. 27. : 
ing the existence of coins of Edgar with Basileus in their legends; 3 Act v. Se. 1. 1 know not any fact which can justify this 
and I trust they will not think me deficient in candour when I allusion. 4 Possibly Ludlow. 
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His moneyers exceed in number those of any preceding monarch. 


preserved :— 


in the historians who have given brief statements of the events during that period. 
His style upon his coins, when it is given at length, is REX ANGLORVM. 


ADELAVER. 
ADELGER. 
ADEN. 
AELFGAR. 
AELFNOTH. 
AELFRED. 
AELFSIGE. 
AELFSTAN. 
AESCMAN. 
AESCVLF. 
AETFERD. 
AUTFERN. 
AETHELFERTE. 
AETHELRED. 
AETHELSIE. 
AETHELSIGE, 
ADUTHELSTAN. 
AETHELWINE. 
AETHESTAN. 
ALBVTE. 
ALDEWINE. 
ALFERTH. 
ATHELAVER, 
ATHELWINE. 
ATHELWOLD. 
ATHVLF. 
BALDRIC. 
BALDVVIN. 
BENETHIRT. 


BEORMTRIC. 
BERENARD. 
BIRGS. 
BIRNYM. 
BOGA. 
BOGEA. 
BOIA. 
BOIGA, See 
FASTOLF. 
BRITFER. 
BRVNINC. 
CARTHEIN. 
CARTHEN. 
CAWELI. 
CAWELIN. 
CNAWA. 
CNAWE, 
COLENABL. 
COWMAN. 
CVLM. 
DEMENCE. _ 
DEORVLFES. 
DYN. 
DVRAND. 
DVRANDIES. 
EADMYND. 
EADWINE. 
EALFSIGE. 
EANVLF, 
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ELCDEN. 
ELFREDES. 
ELFSTAN. 
ELFWALD. 
ENIMOEODIA. 
EOFERARD. 
EOFERMYND. 
EOROTH, 
ETFERN. 
ETHELRED. 
ETHELVINE, 
FARDEN, 
FARMAN. 
FARTHELN. 
FASTOLF. BOIGA. 
_Two Moneyers. 
FASTOLF. ODA. 
Two Moneyers. 
FASTOLF, RAFN. 
Ditto. 
FASTOLFES. 
FASTOLFVES. 
FIODVAN, 
FOLEARD. 
FREOTHRIC. 
FRETHIC. 
FRETHICIN. 
FROTHRG.. 
FRYTHEMVND, 


GILM,. 
GILVS, 
GRID. 
GRIM. 
GYNNVLP, 
GYNVERD. 
HACVF. 
HACVLFE. 
HREMAN,. 
REREMNCD. 
HEBIGER. 
HEEROLF, 
HEROLFES. 
HERTIN. 
HIGOLT. 
HILD. 
IGOLFERTHES, 
INGELBERD, 
INGOLF. 
IOLES. 
IONAN. 
IVE. 

IVEN. 
IVENTEH. 
IVHAN. 
LEGFERTR. 
LENNA, 
LENNAM,. 
LEOFRIC. 


vie 


The following names have been 


LEOFSIG. 
LEOFSIGE, 
LEOFSILI. 
LEOFWINE. 
LEOFWOLD. 
LEVIG. Í 
LIOFSTAN. 
LYFINC. 
MAN. 
MANAN. 
MANING. 
MANIWY. 
MANNA, 
MANNEES. 
MANSAT. 
MARCER. 
MARSCALE, 
MELSVTHAN, 
MORENVN. 
MORGNV. 
NVWN. 

ODA. See FASTOLF, 
OGEA, 
OGENAN. 
OGENANI, 


_ OSMYND. 


OSVLF. 
OSWARDES, 
OSWARDTHS. 


OTHELRIES. 
RAFN. See 
FASTOLF. 
REGENOLD. 
RICOLF. 
RICVLF. 
SEDEMA. 
SEDEMAN, 
SIFERTH. 
SIFERY. 
THEODGAR. 
THVRFERTH. 
THVRMOD. 
THVRSTAN, 
VIDOC. 
VNBEIN. 
WINE. 
WINEN. 
WINENR. 
WVIFTAN, forsan 
WVLFTAN. 
WYLFGAR. 
WVLFMAER, 
WVLFTAN. 
WVLGAR. 
WVLSTAN. 
WVNSIGE. 
WVNSTAN. 


In the year 975,. Eadweard Il., better known by the title of the Martyr, ascended the throne on the 
death of his father Eadgar. 
It does not appear that he made any alteration in the state of the coinage during his short reign, 
which continued not more than three years; nor are any circumstances relating to his money to be found 


ATL of bewe which kave 


hitherto been ciscovered are of the same type, and bear on the obverse an ill-drawn portrait, with a cross- 
patee on the reverse, around which are the name of the moneyer and of the mint. 
The places are numerous, and some of them are not found upon his father’s money. 


BEDA. , } Bedford GRANT. Cambridge. LNDCOL. Lincoln. 
BEDAFOR. HAM. LNDLOIG. 
CAENT. Canterbury. HAMTV. Southampton. LVDA. 
Qu. Castor in North- HATVN. LVN. hand 
amptonshire, or HERT. ertford, LYNDONI. 
. a s 
Chester, which is KAENT.! Canterbury. LVVEIC, 
; CASTR. : : 
sometimes written LAEV. Lawal LYDA. Lydford. 
Cearcen in Chron. LAEVE. _.° NIEWEN. . 
Sax. LE. Leicester or Chester? no. 
DEORBY. Derby. LEGE, Chester. NORTH. Norwich. 
S; n Lichfield or Lincoin? OXA. 
EAEX. LIC. 
OXNA. Oxford 
BAXE. ne Probably uimine,now  oxnNe. xtora. 
EAXEC. | Exeter. pee me Lyme or Limne, sc. epun. ‘St. Edmundsbury. 
EAXET. in Kent. STA. 
vaca LIN, : STAM. 
EFER. LINC. STAN. 
EFERW. York. LINDO. STANI: . 
ete eee . STANFORD. 
FERI¢C.progrnric York. LINDEOLE. . TANWO, Tamworth? 
GIPE. Ipswich. LINDEOLNE. THIO. 'Phetford. 
GLEV, Gloucester. LINDOL, , WINT. Winchester. 
GRAN. . Cambridge. LINDOLNE. 


1 Mr. G. North's Ms. ° i - 


® $ i 
His moneyers names were :— 
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ALELAVERN. BERMENE. ETHELN. INDOLF. MEN. SYRCLOS. 
AELFSTAN. BOIA. FACER. INGOLF, ODA. ` THEODGAR. 
AELFWALD. BYRNSTAN, FASTOLF, IOHAN, OF IONAN. OGEA. VVLFRED. 

- AELFWEARD, CNAPA. GLONNVLF. ISVLE. ola, forsan pro WAGER. 
AESCMAN. =, CNAPE. GRIM. KENAPA, BOIA, WIGFERTH. 

' AETHELRED. COLGRVN. GRIMD. LEF WOLD. OSVLF. WILEBEART. 
AETHELWALD. CVLM. GRIND. LEOFEN, OSWALD. WINE. 
AETHERED. DEORVLYE. GYNNVL. LEOINAN. RAEGENVLP. WINTSIGE. 
AETHESTAN. DVN. GVYNNVLA. LEVG. REGENYLE. WLGAR. 
AL?WEARD. DYNIC. HAPGRIM. LEVIG. RODBERT. WVLFEAR. 
ALASTAN. EANVLE. HANCRE. MAELSVDON. SEHXEVRUT. WVLFGAR. 
BALDDIC. EANVTE. HANCRENT. MAFGRIM. | SEHYBYRYHT. WYVLFMAER. 
BALDIC. ELFSTAN. HANGRIM. MANNA. STYRGA. WYLFRED. 
BENENE. ELFSTN. HEGERED. MANNIC. STYRGAR. WYLGAR, 
BEMNMENE. ELFWALD. HILD. MEGERED. SY¥RNLOS. WVYLSTAN, 
BECLA. ESCMAN. HVSTAN. MELSDON. SWYRELING, WVYNSIGE. 


The cruel murder which was perpetrated on Eadweard by the command of his step-mether placed 
her son Aethelred on the throne, in the year 979. He was but ten years of age when he attained the 
crown; and his whole reign was marked by a series of actions which betrayed the most helpless irresolution 
and usillanimity.1 Of the weakness of his government the Danes failed not to take advantage; and in 
the course of vatious invasions of his kingdom extorted from him no less a sum than one hundred and 
sixty-seven thousand pounds. It might reasonably have been supposed that the payment of such heavy 
exactions, the last of which, to the amount of thirty thousand pounds, took place in 1014,? not more than 
three years before the conclusion of the reign of Aethelred, must have drained his dominions of nearly all 
the carrent coin, and that his money would, in consequence, be amongst the most rare of the Anglo-Saxon 
This, however, is by no means the case, for those of the most usual type are by no means 
uncommon. It is probable this must be attributed to the number of his mints, which far exceeds that of 
any preceding monarch. His moneyers likewise were proportionably numerous; and his laws afford 
evidence of considerable attention having been given, during his reign, to the preservation of the integrity 
of his money. In the ordinances which were made at Wantage it was appointed, that if a moneyer should 
be accused of counterfeiting the coins, after it had been prohibited, he should undergo the triple ordeal, 
and if found guilty, should be put to death; that no man, except the king, should have a moneyer;% and 
that every moneyer who should be accused, should purchase his law with twelve oras; that the moneyers 
who should work in woods, or elsewhere, should forfeit their lives, unless the king would pardon them.‘ 


series. 


1 ‘William of Malmsbury’s words forcibly express the im- 
becility of his reign: “obsedit potius quam rexit annis 37.” 
fol. 34 5. | 

2 The amount of the different sums which were paid to the 
Danes is taken from Florence of Worcester. l 


* Wilkins in this passage renders mýnėrepe by officinam - 


- monetariam. In the sentence immediately preceding this he 
translates it by Monetarius, as it is also by Bromton. See the 
following note. 


4 Filkins, p. 118, This working “inne puba” must, I pre- 
sume, have been prohibited, not only because it-was without the 
walls of a town, within which alone coinage was to be carried on 
according to the laws of Aethelstan, but also because the working 
in a secret and retired place would give opportunity for clandes- 
tine practices. As the provisions respecting money in Bromton’s 
Translation of the Laws of Aethelred differ very materially from 
those in Wilkins, I shall give them at length, that they may be 
compare: together : a 

“ Cap. XI. Et omnis monetarius qui aceusabitur quod falsum 
fecit pos.quam prohibitum fuit, adeat triplex ordalium, & si cul- 
pabilis sit occidatur. Et nullus habeat alfyuem monetarium 


nisi rex, et omnis monetarius qui infamis sit redimat sibi lagam 
xij. oris.” 

‘© Cap. XXVI. Et jam dixerunt quod nichil eis interesse 
videbatur inter falsarios & mercatores qui bonam pecuniam portant 
ad falsarios, & ab ipsis emunt ut impurum & minus appendens 
operentur & inde mangonant & barganniant, & eos eciam qui conos 
faciunt in occultis, & vendunt falsariis pro pecunia, & incidunt 
alterius monetam mundam & non ipsam inmundam, unde visum 
est sapientibus omnibus, quod isti tres homines unius rectitudinis 
essent digni. Et si aliquis eorum accusetur, sit Anglicus sit 
transmarinus, ladiet se pleno ordalio; Et constituerunt quod 
monetarii pendant & ponatur super ipsius monetæ fabricam, & 
qui in nemoribus vel alibi similibus fabricant, vitæ sue culpabiles 
sint, nisi rex velit eorum misereri. i 

# Cap. XXVII. Et præcipimus ne quis pecuniam puram & 
recte appendentem sonet [ì. e. respuat] monetetur, in quocunque 
portu monetur in regno meo, super overhirnessam meam. 

“ Cap. XXVIII. Et diximus de mercatoribus qui falsum & 
lactum afferunt ad porttim, ut advocent si possint, si non possint 
weræ suæ culpabiles sint vel vitæ suæ sicut rex velit, vel eadem 
lada se innoxient quam prediximus quod in ipsa pecunia nil 


~ 
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In his laws the fines are regulated by pennies, shillings, marks, oras, and pounds;! the latter occur both of 


gold and silver.” 


* 


The type of his coins does not appear to have been frequently changed, at least no more than six or 


seven varieties are known, though his money is far from being uncommon. 


One kind of it is remarkeble 


from the hand of Providence being impressed on the reverse, with the letters a and w, as it is the anly 
instance in which Greek characters are found on any coins of the Anglo-Saxon monarchs. 

He is sty-ed on his money Rex Anglorum; but in his charters his title is considerably amplified.? 
The reverses irvariably present the name of the mint together with that of the moneyer. 


His mints were placed at 


i Derby. 


a, 


`“ Dyflin, i. e. 
Dublin.* 


eo 


Dover, 


Dorchester. 


Exeter, 


York. 


EOFRW. 
GEPESWIC, 


GIFELU, 


GIP. 
GIPE. 
GIPES, oY 

GYPES. 
GIPIS. 
GLEA, 
GLEAW. 
GRANT. 
HAM. O. 
HAM. VIL.° 
HANO. 
HEORT. 
HERFORD? 
HIFI 
HVNT. 
HVNTAN. 
QVNTAND. 
HVNTE. 
IED. 


York, 
Ipswich. 


Givelcestre, i. e. 


Iichester. 


Ipswich. 


Gloucester. 
Cambridge. 


Southampton. 


Hertford. 


Huntingdon. 


Jedburgh ? 


ALE. : DEORABY. 
ATE. DEORARY. 
BARD. DEORAY. 
BATH, DEORBY. 
BATHA. Bath. DIFLI. 
BATHAN. DYFLI. 
BATHON. DOFE. 
BEDA. DOFR. 
BEDAF. Bedford. DOFRA. 
BEDAFOR. DOFRR. 
BYCIG. Buckingham. DOR. 
CARENT E. 
CAENTW. EAXE. 
CAENTWA. EAXEC. 
CAENTWARE. EAXECEST. 
CANT. EEERWIC, pro 
CANTWA. Canterbury, EFERWIC. 
CANTWARE. EFER. 
CEFTEN. EFERW. 
CENT. EFERWI. 
‘CENTWARE. EFERWIC. 
aaa Y Chichester. gc 
CISE. EFORWIC. 
Colchester, Saxon EO. 
PARR Coli eceapgpe. HOFE. 
CROBE, forsan | EOFER. 
pro scrote. f Shrewsbury. EOFR. 
“DE. EOFRIC. 


eee) i—i 


IORT. 
LAEVE. 
LAEW. 
LAEWE. 
LAL. 


Lewes. 


——_ wn a Nomen) e No ptt! Sn saree em 





inmundum sciebant unde suam negotiationem exercuerunt, et 
habeat postea dampnum illud ex incuria sua, ut ab institutis 
monetariis purum & rectum appendens. Et portirevæ qui falso 
conseutanei fuerint, ejusdem censure digni sint cum fulsis mone- 
tariis, nisi rex indulgeat eis vel se possint adlegiare eodem sirath 
vel ordalio prædicto. 

“Cap, XXIX. Et rex suadet & mandat episcopis suis & 
Comitibus & Aldermannis & præpositis omnibus, ut curam adhi- 
beant de illis qui tale falsum operantur & portant per patriam, 
sicut præmissum əst utrobique cum Danis & Anglis, 

“Cap. XXX. Et ut monetarii pauciores sint quam antea 
fuerunt, in omni summo portu siat tres monetarii, & in omni 
alio portu sit unus, & illi habeant suboperarios suos in suo eri- 

-mine, quod purum faciant & recti ponderis per eandem witam 
quam prediximus. Œt ipsi qui portis custodiunt efficiant super 
overhirnessam meam, ut omne pondus ad mercatum sit pondus 
quo pecunia mea recipitur, & eorum singulum signetur ita quod 
xv oræ libram faciant, Et custodiant omnes monetam sicut vos 
docere præcipio & omnes eligimus,” Bromton, Col. 897, 898, 
899. Itis much to be regretted that the originals of the Anglo- 
Saxon laws, which Bromton translated, are nowhere to be found. 
By a comparisor. of them, with h.s Latin, some passages which 
are now extremely obscure might possibly be elucidated. 


A. D. 995, 


L Wilkins, p. 118. 
? Id, p. 105. 


? Aithelred Rex Anglorum [totius Anglorum nationis, 
summo rerum opifice largiente, regni gubernacula sortitus]. 
[Textus Roffensis, p. 124.] 


Aéthelred, deiica annuente clementia, gentis Anglorum pasi- 
A. D. 998. [fd. p. 131.] 


Aithelredus Rex nationum totius Britannia. A. D. 1012. 
[Td. p. 136.1] 


Gratia summi tonantis Angligenum, Orcadarum neene in 
gyro jacentium monarchus. To the same charter he subscribes, 
Ego /Ethelredus Anglorum induperator.  [Selden’s Titles of 
Honour, part i. chap. 2. § v.] 


leus. 


ater 


4 See Appendix, Plate xxviii. All the coins of this mint, 
which have hitherto been discovered, are of this type, which 
is commonly called the Irish, from its resemblance to the money 
of the early kings of that nation, The probability that this mint 
was established in consequence of the conquest of Dublin by 
Eadgar has been suggested, under his reign, at p. 131. 


5 Another Pefiny reads nam vic. 
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LANSTY,! Lancaster? LYNDN, STANFO. . } Stamford. 
LEA. LVNDO. l STANFOR. 

LEGCES. Chester. LYNDON. London. STANOR. 
LEICE. j LYNDONI. { ` STANY. Stanwick ? 
LEIEE. Leicester. LYNDONIA. SVDBY. 


LEIG. 
LEW. 
LEWE. 

LL 

LIGE. 
LIGECES, 
LIGER, 
LIGERCES. 
LINNA. 


LVTABY, forsan } Sudbury. SVTHB. 
pro svTHBY. i SYTHBI. 
LYDA. Lydford. SVTHBY. 
M. THEO. 
MAELD. THEOD. 
MAELDY. | : ‘THEODFO. 
_ MAELDVNE. Maldon. THEOT. 
MEALD, THEOTFO. 
Liming? : MEALDE. THEOTFOR. 


Sudbury. 
Lewes, 


Leicester. Thetford. 


* 





LIN. MELDVN. THEOTFORD. | a 

LING. NORTH. 1 s = TVRC. Torcksey ? 
LINCL. NORTHWIC. orwich, wNT,? pro- , 
LINCO. l NORWI. J HYNT. } Huntingdon. 
LINCOL, NR. forsan pre | Norwich WECED. } Watchet 
LINCOLE« ` NOR. Í ae ° WEEED. i 
“LINCOLN. OXN A. ord. WELIG. : 
LINCOLNE. Lizicoln; RAID, Reading. WELING. } Wallingford. 
LIND. i RINI. WERE. Wareham? 
LINDG. RINTO, forsan WFEHIA. i 
LINDCL, pro WINTO. i WIGEA. } Worcester? 
LINDCO, RISIC, OF WIHR. 

LINDCOLNE. RIZIC. WILT. 

LINDOL ROF. WILTV. } Wilton. 
LINEL, i ROFE | WILTVN. 
LNC. Lincoln. ROFEC. Rochester. WIN. 

LONDON, } TEAN O ROPECE. Í WING. : 

. LONDON * ROFECS. WINCE. 

LVD.? scoast, ï | Shaftesbury. . WINCESTR. 

LYDA., Lydford ? 3CRO. Shrewsbury. WINCSER. 
LYDAN. SEAR3E. Salisbury? WINCSR. 

LVDO. SEROBBES, pro Shrewsbury. WINCST. Winchester. ° 
LYN. ~ , SCROBBES, WINT. 

LVND. ondon STAETH. . Stafford. WINTCESRE. ; 
LVNDE. STAN. } Stamford. WINTO. 

IYNDEN, STAN?. WINTONI. 

g : WINTONIA, 
Moneyers: 

ABADGAR, AETHERD. ; BRIHTMAER. EADNOTH. š FAEREMAN. GRIMD. 
3EDERED. AETHERED. BRYN. BADRIC. PAEREMIN. GRIND. 
AELEWINE. AETHESTAN. BRYNSTAN. EADSIG. PAERTHEN. . GVNAR. ' 
AELFEAN. AEVIC. BYRNTITH. ` EADSIGE. FARMAN. GVNNAR. 
ABLFGAR. ALFWALD. BYRHMOTH. EADWERD. FASTVLE. GVNNI. - 
CAELFHEN, ` ALFWOLD. ` BYRHTNOTH. EADWINE. FEREMAN. HANCRENT. 
-AELFMAER. ATHEL WOLD. BYRNFERTH. EADWOLD. FEVIC. HEAWVLF. ` 
AELFNOTH. ASYLF, OY BYRNSIGE. EALDRED. FIERIEIH. HEREBREHT. 
AELFRVD. AZYLE. , BYRNSTAN. EALHSTAN. FOLCEARD. HILDVLE. 

. AELFSIGE. BALDDIC. COLGRIM. BALSTAN, FRITHEMVND. HVNDYL. 

_ AELFSTAN, BALDIC, CYNNAM. EDRIC. FROSTOLF. HVNDVLF. 
ABLFWERD. BEADVLF. CUNSICE. . EDSIGE. - FTSTOLF. INGELRI. 
AELFWINE. BEALDVLF. CINNA EDSTAN. GOD. ` ISEGEL. 
AERGRED. _ BEGAM. DODDA. EDWECR, GODA. ISEGELL. 
AETHELMAER. BERHTNATH. DODRIG. EDWER. GODAM. IVLSTAN. 
AETHELNOTH. BEOCAN. DRANTONG. EDWINE. . @ODEMAN. KYNSIGE. 
AETHELRED. - BEOLA. DRENG. EGVIG. GODING. LEGFWINE. 
AETHLRIC. BEOLAN. D7DELE. BILAF. GODINE. LEOFESTAN. 
AETHELSIGE. BEORNNOTH. DVN. -> ELEBRHT. GODING. LEOFMAN. 
AETHELWERD. BEORNVLF. DYNSTAN. ELESTAN. GODMAN. LEOFNOTH, 
AETHEL WERT. BOGIA. DVRAND. EODMAN. ` GODRIC. LEOFNYSE. - 
AETHELWI. BOIA. DYRHTMAER. _ EREWINE. GODWINE. LSOFRIC. 

. AETHELWINE. ERANTING. BADGAR. ETHELRED. €QODWINEN, LEOFRYD. 
AETHERAED. __BRESTAN. EADMYND. ETHELWERD, GRIM. SOFSIGE. 

1 Quanquam satis distincte sunt literse, explmare nescio. 3? In one quarter of this coin there is a lozenge, which Mr. 
Mr. G. North's Mss. Southgate considered to be intended as the mark of omission of a- 


2 Qu. Ludlow ? . letter, and that the letter z. 
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ANNALS OF THE COINAGE: 


Cai 


LEOFSTAN. OGE. OSWOLD. SOCEMVD. THVRVLF. : WINTSIGE, 
LEGFSTANIT. ONLAF. OTHGRIM. SYMBERLEDI. TCCA,. WLMAER, 
LEOFWINE. ORDBRIHT. OVTHGRIM, SVMERLETHI, TOGA. WLMYND. 
LEOFWOLD, OSBERN. RAEGEN BALD SVNYLF. TCGAM, WVELRIC. 
LEOMAN, OSCETEL. RODBART. SWERTGAR. TVMME. WYLFGAR. 
LIFINC. OSCVTEL. RODBERD. SWERTIN. TYNA. WVLFMAER, 
LIOFSTAN. OSCYTEL, RODBERT. SWERTINC. TVNVLE. WVLFMER. 
LIVING. OSFERTH,. SAEMAN. SWERTING. TFYVPEMAN, WYLENOTH. 
LOFNOTH. “OSFRED. SABVINE, SWETIN. VLFICETEL. WVLFRIC. 
LYFING. OSFYRTH, SAEWINE, SWETINC. YLFCETL, WYLFSIGE, | 
LYTLMAN, OSGVT. SIBWIN E. BWYELINS. VNBEGN. WVLESTAN. 
. MANGOD. OSMVND. SIDEWIWNE. SWYERTING, VNSEIN. WVLFWI. 
MANING. OSOLF. SIDWIN. THEDGILD. VILHEMT. WVYLSTAN, 
MANNA. OSVLF. SIDWINE. THLODGILD. WALTFERN. WINSTAN. 
MANNIG. OSVERD. SIGERIC, THYRCETEL. WALTPERTH. 
NIOMNREN. OSWI. SIRED. | THVERCYTEL. WANSTAN, 
ODA. “OSWIG. SITHWINE. THVERSTAN. WENGOS, 


Aethelred fled into Normandy A.D. 1013, and Suein the Danish invader mounted the throne. 
Bircherod has given a rude drawing of a penny of this monarch, which he decidedly pronounces to be 
struck in England, but which is, in my judgment, evidently a Danish coin. I know not where the piece 
is to be found in this kingdom, and therefore am under the necessity of copying Bircherod’s plate, which 
I have done in order to enable my readers to form their opinion upon the subject. Jor the same reason 
I shall give thet author's words at length, as his work is so rare as to be in very few hands: “ Est mihi 
nummus argenteus hujus Regis, cujus unum latus Regem ostendit galeatum, & chlamyde indutum, cum 
barba protensa & divisa que cognomen furcate barbe ipsi addidit more antiquissimo septentrionalium, qui 
a vestitu, capillis, vitiis & virtutibus aliisque corporis vel animi qualitatibus viros prestantiores denominare 
solebant. Ut in ipso opere plenius demonstratur. Conversionem & religionem crux illa indicat, quam 
manu præfert loco sceptri. Titulus & nomen regis Svein quod luculenter expressum legitur, eodem modo 
apud antiquos scriptores habetur, utpote apud Adamum Bremensem, in encomio Emme Regine & aliis 
scriptis huic ætati vicinis. Quæ in averso latere sunt, quamvis satis clare videri possunt, tamen locum vel 
casum quoddam hodie ignotum indicare videntur. In Anglid cusum fuisse hune nummum a Suenone 
extremis suæ æzatis temporibus neutiquam dubito. Solent enim multi imo omnes antiqui Anglici nummi 
talem, qualis in averso latere est, crucem præferre cum punctulis & ornamentis, quod clarissimum mihi est 
indicium, alium Suenonem hic non intelligi posse quam hune, qui Angliam simul tenuit.” 


Suein died within about seven months after his elevation, and his son Cnut, at the termination cf a 
long contest wizh Aethelred, who had been recalled by the English chieftains, and with Edmund Ironside, 
who succeeded to the throne upon the death of his father, firmly established himself in the government in 
the year 1017. 

It has generally been supposed that this monarch coined only in his English mints, and the following 
passage in Bircherod’s work on Danish money has been referred to, in confirmation of that supposition : 
“ Multos bune Regem longa sui Imperii spatio cudisse nummos verisimile est, nec alios adhue cernefe 
contigit, quam in Anglia signatos, ubi plurimo tempore resedit. Inde est, quod Chronicon Norvagicum 
refert, legatos Canuti ad corrumpendos Norvagiæ Proceres emissos primo verbis omnia fecisse, sed frustra, 
deinde ex crumenis suis effudisse magnam copiam Anglici numismatis ex argento, cujus nitor oculos horum 
Procerum perstringebat,”? 

But these words are unquestionably not capable of so extended a signification, for it by no means 
follows, that Cnut never coined in Denmark because he attempted to bribe the Norwegian nobles with 
English money. That he did coin in Denmark is proved by the existence of money with the title of REX 
DANORVM ;3 it is, however, of extreme rarity. 


Kongelige Samling. Kitbkenhaven, in two volumes folio. This 
splendid and very extensive work contains only two specimens of 
Cnut’s Danish money; one of which reads cNvT REX DANORYM. 
A.; the other, CNVT REX DENOR. 


t! Thome Broderi Bircherod, Specimen antique rei Monetaria 
Danorum, 4to. Hafaiw, 1701, p. 36. 

2 Specimen Mozet, Danorum, p. 39. 

3 See Beskrivetse over Danske mynter og Medalier | Den 
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His mints in England are more numerous than those of any other of her monarchs; a circumstance 
which seems to prove that a considerable infux of wealth took place during his reign. 1 have said, seems 
to prove, because I have no evidence to shew an absolute increase of riches either by commerce or by any 
other means, and because it is possible that England then became more wealthy only as she was at that 
time enabled to retain the fruits of her incustry unmolested by the rapacious Danes, who for more than 
two centuries had perpetually wrested them from her. 

Whether these numerous mints proceeded from the pride of Cnut, which might be gratified by their 
establishment, or were granted to gain the affection of the towns in which they were placed, or were 
considered merely as a source of revenue (for the privilege was not wholly free),! cannot now be deter- 
mined; but it is probable that all these causes were combined. “gy 

In his Laws he provided for the preservation of his money by ordaining, that one coin should be current 
throaghout all the kingdom, and that no man should refuse it except it were false; and if any one should 
hereafter falsify it, that he should lose the hand with which he counterfeited it, nor should he redeem it 
with any thing, neither with gold nor with silver. And if any one should accuse the zepepa’ of giving 
him permission to counterfeit the money, then that officer should clear himself by the three-fold ordeal ; 
and if his clearing should fail, he should be punished as a false coiner.? 

The fines which are imposed in his Laws are estimated by pounds, shillings, pence, halfpennies, (which 
occur for the first time in ‘the Anglo-Saxon Laws) and mancuses of gold. ) 

Cnut appears to have been proud of bis title as King of England. It was scarcely ever omitted upon 
his coins; and wlien, on other occasions, his style was written at full length, the precedence was given to 
England before all his other dominions. It is singular that Ireland is not enumerated amongst the king- 
doms which were subject to him, as he tnqtestionably had a mint in Dublin. His coin which bears the 
name of that city, on the reverse,5 does not differ from his most common type, and therefore cannot be 
supposed to have been struck for the express purpose of tribute, as those of Aethelred II., which resemble 
the ancient coins of Ireland, are vainly imagined to have been. : 

That very rare and remarkable coin of his, with pacx on the reverse, was probably struck on occasign 
of the peace which was concluded between him and EKadmund Ironside, A.D. 1016.6 

His mints, as has been before observed, were extremely numerous, and their names are always placed 
upon his coins together with the moneyer’s. ‘They were situated at 


AESCEFTES. : i BRIN. - COLC. : 

AESCFTES. } Shaftesbury. BVC. Buckingham. COLE. l \ Colchester. 

BATH, BVL COLEC. l 

BATHA. Bath CAD, Cadbury ? CR. ; 

BATHAN. a CAENT. CROG. } Crewkerne, 

BEATHN. l CAENTW. Canterbury. croc 

BED. Bedford. _ CANTW. D. 

BR. CEITE. Chichester. DED. 

BRI CEN. DEO 

BRIC. CENT. | Canterbury. DIF. Dublin. 

° BRICE. CENTW. DOFR. 
BRIE. CEP. Chepstow? DOFRA. eee 
BL. forsan pro Bristol. CES. Chester. DOFRAN. meer 
BRIC. CICEST, Chichester. DOFRENN. 

BRIV, CNET. l DOR. Dorchester., 

Bav: pr } Colchester. ea 

BRY. COLAC. DYF. Dublin. 

1 Payments for the.mints occur frequently in Domesday the word in our sheriff, i. e. shire-reeve, or head of the county. 
Book. See, for instance, vol, i. folio 336, b. where it is stated See in page 134, note, an extract from Aethelred’s Law, chap. 
that in the time of Edward the Confessor, the city of Lincoln paid xxviii. as given by Bromton, where portireve should, I suspect, 
twenty pounds for the mint. be reve, the Saxon being probably genepan. 

2? This gepepa was, I presume, the chief officer of the mint, 3 Wilkins, p. 134. 
for the term is equivalent to the Latin Comés, by which the prin- 4 William of Malmsbury, folio 41, b. 
cipal person in any office was designated. The connexion of this 5 See Appendix, Plate xxviii. 

G 


officer with the mint is evident from the context, We still retain Chron. Sax. sub anno, 
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ANNALS OF THE COINAGE: 


`o. 


aeei an -u 


E. LEG. | RING. f 
EC. LEGC. f Chester. RIV. 

: ; OFE. 
ECX Exeter LEGE. ; ROFE Rochester 
ECXEC, LEGER. Leicester. ROFEC. . 
EDFER. LEGL. RV. Ro 

mne 

ELV. Ely? LEH. RVME. } y. 
EO. LEHC. RYNE. 
EOD. LEHR. Leicester. SAEBER. Salisbury 7 

E. 2 SAN. 2” 
BON LERT Sandwich. 
EOF. LEL i SANDVVI. : 

EOFD. LEIC. : SCEFTE. -N 
ster. : 
EOFE. LBICE. Leiceste SCEFTESB, Shaftesbury. 

EOFER. LEICES. SCFTES, 7 : 
EOFERW. LFLY. SCR. l l 
EOFERWIZ- LENC. Lincoln. SCRO, Shrewsbury. 
EOFI, LEW, Lewes. SCROBR. 
EOFR. York. LHVDA, or Lvdford SEBER. Salisbury ? 
EOFRI, LHYDA. y ; SEFTE, Shaftesbury. 
EOGFRY. LI : SER. S ali sbury. 
EOFRWI. LIBCE. Leicester. SERE. 
EOFRWIC. LII SITHE. 
EOFRWICE. LIN. SN. N ottin gh am. 
. EOL LINC. SNO. 
EOR. LINCO. Sh. 
EORC, LINCOL. ; SRO, 
EX. LINCOLN. Lincoln. ST. 
EXC. LINCONLNG. STA. Stamford, 
EXCE, Exeter. LINDCOL. STAE, Stafford. 
EXCEC. UN. STAN. 
EXECE. LNC. STANF. 
FIM LNCN, STANFO. Stamford. 
FRYC --- R LNET. STANFOR. 
GIFELC. . Iichester. LV. STANI. 
GIPES. LVD. .Ludlcew. STEF. Stafford. 
+ j r t s a 
GIPESCES Ipswich LVINE s¥ Seathwark: 
GIPESWI. LYN. SVTH. 
GL. LYND. TANTV, Taunton. 
GLE. GI : LYNDE. THE, 
oucester. 
GLEI. : LVNDEI. London. THEO. h 
GODWINECAS. Godmancester ? LYNDI THEOT. 
GRAN. LYNDON. THEOTE. 
GRANTE. Cambridge. LYDA C. Lydford. THEOTFO. 
GRAT. . MÆLD. THRIV. g 
GROGI, fors&a pro | Crewkerne? MEAL. } Maldon, TOTA. Totnes. 
CROGI J ; NEACN. VNTED. Huntingdon? 
HAM. Southampton. NIAECE, OF WAERINC. Warwick, 
HEO. IAECE. WE, 
HEOR. Hertford. NOR. ` WECE. Watchet. 
HEORT; ; NORTH. WEL. ' 
HER. P WELI. ` i - 
8 Hereford. NORTHI : ar ` Wallingford, 
HEREF. NORTHW. Norwich. WELIN. « 
HERN. NORTHVI. WELMIAC. `. = 
HEST. ° : ; 2 WE F. 
} Hastings. NORTHWIC LMIA . 
HESTINC. NORWI. WERL 
HREN. . oc. WERIC. W arwi ck. 
HVN. Huntingdon. OCXE. WERIN. : 
HYTHA. Hythe. OX. j WESWA. 
IRRIVTYV, f OXCEN. WI. 
IAECE, OT OXE. WIB. 
NIAECE, - OXEN, Oxford. WID, 
L. OXN. WIHBAC. 
LA . C] y N. 
z Lewes. qQX3A ide 
LAGC. Leighton? OXS8ERA. WINC. Winchester: 
LAM, Or OXSN. WINCE. 
LAN. RANT. WINCES. 
LE. RIC. WINCESTR. 


* Edward the Confessor has this town, together with the 
The coin is in’ the British Museum. 


1 Mr. Combe gives this to Grantham; Arch@ologia, vol. 


xviii, p. 201. same moneyer, WVLSTAN. 


4 5 


[Mr. Combe] `" 


g WINCL, 
WINCS. 
WINCST. 


i 
Winchester 


His moneyers! were 


AEDRED. 
AEGFICC. 
AEFRED. 
AEGELWINE. 


AELFEL. 
AELFELM. 
AELFGAR. 
AELFIGARD. 
AELFNOTH. 
AELFRIC. 
AELFSI. 
AELFSIEs 
AELFSIG. 
AELFSIGE. 
AELFSTAN. 
AELFWERD. 
ABLFWI. 
AELFWIE. 
AELFWIG. 
AELFWINE. 
AELFWIRD 
ABLRIC. 
AELTHWOLD. 
AELWINE. 


AETHELNOTH. 


AETHELRIC. 
AETHELWINE. 
AETHERIC. 
AETHESTAN. 
AETHRIC. 
ALCSI. 
ALFSI. |. 
ALEWALD. 
ALFWOLD. 
ANWARD. 

_ ARNCETL. 
ARNCTEL. 
ARNOLF. 
ASGOD. 
ASGOVT. 
ASGVNT. 
ASQVVT. 
ASLAG.- 
BEORN. 
ELACELAN. 
BLACEMAN. 
CORSTIG. 

* BORSTRI. 
ERANN. 
ERBHSTAN. | 
ERIHTMAER. 
ERIHTWINE. 
ERINWOLD. 
ERNTRED. 
ERVMAN. 


BRYNCTAN. 
BRYNGAR. 
BRYNH, 
BRVNINC, 
__BRYNMANs oo = - 
BRYNBSTAN. 
BRYNTAT. 
CAETEL, 
CETEL: 
CETTHEGNWINE 
CHYTEL. 
CINSIGE. 
CNIGHT. 
CNIHT. 
CNOFLNEN. 
CODERE. 
CODRIC. 
COGRIM. 
COLEMAN. 
COLGRIM, 
COLLINI, 
COLVINI. 
CORLAC. 
CRETHEWINE. 
CRINNA. 
CROC. 
CROFINC. 
CROPFL. 
CRYCAN, 
DEGNWINE. 
DENGWINE. 
DEQRSIGE. 
DRODA. 
DROWA. 
DYVSTAN, 
EADELRED. 
EADNOTH. 
EADWI. 
EADWIN. 
EADWIRED. 
EADWOLD, 
EALDRED. 
EDLOCIGERARE. 
EDRED. 
EDRIC. 
EDSIGEWARE. 
-EDWERD. 
EDWINE, 
EGELWEED. 
EGELWIG, 
EGELWINE. 
EIMVLE. 
ELBERD. 
ELEWERD, 
ELEWINE. _ 
ELEWN. 


SOLE MONARCHS. 


WINCSTERE. 
WINCSTR. 
WINEOD. 


ELFICARD. 
ELFRIC. 
ELFWIC. 
ELFWINE. 
ELFWIRD. 
ELFWVRD. 
ELVARD. 
ELWERD. 
EODALLIA 
EODWINE. 
ESELWINE. 
ETHELMAER. 
ETHELRIC. 
ETHELWINE. 
ETHESTAN. 
ETHLSTAN, 
ETSIG. i 
ETSIGE. 
FAERTHEIN. 
FARGRIM. 
FARTHEIN. 
FARTHIN. 
FEREMAN, 
FEREMN. 
FERENM. 
FLATHAN. 
FLECTHILFL. 
FRITHCOL. 
FRTHIWINE. 
FRYDIWINE. 
FRYDIWINE. 
GARTHEIN. 
GEFFEL. 
GIMVLF. 
GINVLF. 
GODA. 
GODEFRETH. 
GODELEOF. 
GODEMAN. 
GODERE. 
GODMAN. 
GODRIC. 
GODRICSWOT. 
GODWINE. 
GODWINECAS. 
GOERE, 
GOLDYS. 
GOTCILD. 
GOTEIL. 
GOTEILOR. 
GOTEILTH. 
GRIM. 
GRIMAN. 
GRIMOLF. 
GRIMVLF. 
GRYCAN, 


} Winchester, 


GRYNGAR. 
GRYRN. 
GVNELF. 
GVNLEOF. 
GVNREF. 
- HATHAN, pro 

_ NATHAN. 
HELSIRICO. 
HILDOLE. 
HILDOLF. . 
HILDRED. . 
HILDVLF. 
HVNEWINE. 
HVNNI. 
HVVATMAN. 
IFRETHI. 
IRE. ` 
IVSTEGEN. 
LADMAER, 
LANDYERTH. 
LED - - ~ LE. 
LEFA. 
LEFENTH. 
LEFOCA. 
LEODMAER. 
LEODMER, 
LEODMR. 
LEOFA. 
LEOFEDEG. 
LEOFENOTH. 
LEOFNOD. 
LEOFNOTH. 
LEOFRED. 
LEOFRIC. 
LEOFSIGE. 
LEOFSTAN. 
LEOFSVNN. 
‘LEOFWI. 
LEOFWIN. 

` LEOFWINE. 
LEOFWOLD. 
LEONCWE. 
LEOT --- 
LEOWINE. 
LEOWN, 
LIFINC. 
LIOFWINE. 
LIVINE. 
LODA. 
LYFA. 
LVIERIC, 
MACSYTHA. 
MAN. 
MANA. 
MATTHAN. 
NATATHAN. 
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WIR. 

wine } Worcester. 
NATHAN. ` SWEARTA. 
NIEICI. . SWEARTBRAND. 
NIBIMEL SWEARTEBRAND, 
NORVLF. SWEARTING.- 
ODA. SWEGEN. 
ODE. SWEAT, 
OMAL . SWERTEBR. 
ORDBRIHT. SWERTEBRAD, 
OSBERN, SWERTEBRAND, 
OSFERTH. SWILTMAN. 
OSGOD. SWITHEN, 
OSGOT. _ SYWTINEN. 
OSGYT. THVEGRIM. 

" OSMVND. THVRIM. 
OSVLF. THVRSTAN. 
OSWI. THVSTAN. 
OTHAN. TIDRED. 
OTHBL TINDRED. 
OTHIN. TOCA- 
OTHTHIN. TOOCA. 
RAEFEN. TROTAN. 
RICNVLF: VCEDF. 
RVLBERN. VLF. 

SAEGRIM. VLFONLING.” 
SAEGWIN. WEDLES. 
SAEMAN. WEELOS. 
SAEWINE. WINE. 
SEGRIM. WINEDAEI. 
SEMAN. WINEDAEN. 

’ SEOFINC. WINTSIGE. 
SEWINE. WITHAN. 
SHYT. WITHRIN. : 
SIRED, WITHRINE. l + 
SIRFADN. WITHRN. 
SIRIC. WVLBARN. 
SNELEAR. HASNEL. - WYLBERE. } 

Two moneyers. WVLFMAER. 
STEGEN, WVLFNOTH. 
STICOL, WVLFRED. 2 
STIRCAR. WVLFRIC. 
STIRCOL. WVLFRIMEN. 
STIRKAR. WVLEWIME, OF 
STRCOL. WVLFPWINE. 
STYRCOL. WVLFHMAER. 
SVARTCOL, WVLMI- 
SVARTGOL. WVUMIOD. 
SVMERLIDA. WVLNOTH. 
SVNEGOD. ` WVLSTAN. 
SVNOLF, WVLWINE. 
SVRITVNE. WVYNSIGLE. 
SVRTINC. WYNSTAN. 

_SWAEGEN, WYNSIGE. 
SWAN. WYNSIGG. 
SWARTIC. WYNSISIE. 
SWARTIN. WYNSTAN. 
SWARTINC. 


Cnut had, in his life-time, pleced his son Suein upon the throne of Norway, and after his death in 
1036, his two other sons took possession of his remaining dominions: Harthacnut ruled in Denmark, and 


Harold in England. 


1 The publication of the X VITIth votum- of the Archzxolo- 
gia, whilst this sheet, of the first edition, was ir the press, enabled 
me to increase the list of moneyers, 


“ VOL. I, 


2 This coin has on the reverse, VLF ON LING ON LNC. PAX. Its 
legend was copied from Mr. Southgate’s Ms., and is probably 


blundered ; the name of the mint being repeated, 


T 
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ANNALS OF THE COINAGE: 


The short eign of the English monarch affords no further information respecting, the state of his mints 
On them he is sometimes styled REX 


than that which is to be collected from his coins which stil] remain, 


simply, and at others REX a. for ANGLORVM. 
The name of the mint, and of the moneyer, appear upon the reverse. 
The names of the following towns only are known: 


His mints were few in number, 


BED. Bedford. 


BRE. 
BRIC. 
BRIE. 


Bristol. 


CEICE. Chichester. 


DOFR. 
DOFRA.# 


DOFRAN, Dover. 


DOFREN. 
DOFRENN. 
EG. 


EOFER. 


EOF. l York. 


GRAN, Cambridge. 


ITA the 


His moneyers were: 


AECMAN, | 
AEFICC, 
AELFEWALD. 
AELFNOTH. 
AELFSIGE. 
AELFSYGE, 
AELFWIN, 
AELFWINE. 
AELFWOLD. 


AELLMAN. 
BLACAMAN. 
BOGA, 
BRVNCAR. 
BRYNGAR. 
CAERENAN. 
CEOFNOTH, 
forsan pro 


LEOFNOTH, 


LEIC. 
LEICE, 
LINC, 
LINCO, 
LINCOL., 
LINCOLN. 
LY. 

LY 

LY 

LYND. 
LYNDE. 


`” LYNDON. 


NOR. 
NORTH. 
NORTHWI. 


CONRIN. 
DVLCEFT. 


DVRACAN, 


EDWALD. 
EDWERD. 
EDWINE, 
EDWOLD, 
ELFSIIGE, 
ELFWINE. 


k Leicester, 


Lincoln. 


Ludlow. 
London. 


Norwich. 


ELFWOLD. 
ETSIGE. 

- GODD. 
GODRIC. 
GODYINZ. 
GODWNE. 

` GRAVLF. 
LEFWNE. 


LEOTNOTH. 


NORTHWIC, 
NORTEWIE, 


STA. 


STANE, 
THEO. 
THEOD. 
THEOTF. 
VERINCYW. 
WEL. 


LEOFRED, 
LEOPRIC 
LEOF WINE, 
LEORIC. 
LEOWINE, 
MANNA. 
SCVL. 
SCVLA. 
SIRMAN, 


} Norwich. 


Oxford. 
Salisbury ? 
Nottingham. 
{ Stafford or 
Stamford ? 
Stamford. 


| Thetford. 


Warwick. 
Wallingford. 


SWAFA. 
SWARTINC. 
THYRSTAN. 
WATHERING. 
WITHERWINE. 
WITHRWINNE. 
WVLCEET. 
WYLGAR. 


On the death of Harold in 1040, his brother Harthacnut was invited to accept the English crown. 
His short reign was marked by cruelty and D aa and he died in the act of swallowing a glutton- 


ous draught. 


The name of his newly acquired kingdom of England is never to be found upon his coins; “of which 
some bear his name alone, whilst others have it with the addition of REx. 


The reverses have invariably the place of mintage, and tae name of the moneyer. 


His mints wer2 at 


BRVCS. Bristol. 
GLEWECE. Gioucester. 
HERE.! Hereford. 
HVNTA. Huntingdor. 


. His moneyers were: 


ZELFWINE, 
ALFEARD.,* 


ASLAC. 
ETHESTAN,. 


L. 
LERE. 
LINCOL. 


LINDEIO, 


GODRIC. 


LEFENOOTH. 


Leicester. 
Lineolr. 


LEYSTAN. 
LEOFWE. 


LYNDE. 
N. 


WAERHICA. 


WICE, 


LEORN. 
OVTHENCAR. 


» London. 


Warwick ? 
Worcester. 


RYMERIED. 
WYLEWI. z 


Edward the surviving son of Aethelred II. succeeded to the throne upon the demise of Harthaenut, 


A. D. 1042. 


Immediately upon the death of his father he was sent into Normandy, where he lived until 


the time of his accession. From so long a residence in that country he was become attached to its customs, 
many of. which he introduced into England. Amongst these, it is highly probable, was the oppressive 
practice of frequent changes of the coins, which at every alteration gave considerable profit to the crown. 
(This, at some period after his reign, settled in a triennial tax, known by the name of moneyage, which was 


1 Mr. Southgate read this LERE, and accordingly it was en- 
graved in the plate of Saxon coins with which he furnished Mr. 
I have therefore placed 


Nichols for his H.story of Leicestershire. 


LERE in thé list of towns above. 
No. 3, where the first letter of the town’s name is apparently not 


Eut see the eoin in Plate xxiv. 





u A pennyin Mr. Martin's cabinet, of type No. 1 in this 
Plate, reads GonpWINE ON SERE. 

* V. Durant, Esq., possesses two types of Harthacnut 
hitherto unpublished, on which the name of this moneyer appears, 
They appear in the present edition. 


* Ingulphus, p. 62. 
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paid expressly to prevent those change: ; but this payment soon became so unpopular that it was entirely 
abolished by King Henry I., in the sezond year of his reign.') If the supposition be admitted, that this 
practice now first obtained in the English mints, it will account for the great variety of the types of his 
coins, which are much more diversified thar: those of any of his predecessors. Two of those types bear on 
the reverse the word pax, for the occasion of which I shall supply the want of proofs by laying before my 
readers the conjectures of an able numismatice antiquary, but not without apprising them, that the part 
which relates to Harold II., is contradiczed by the words of that monarch, as will be seen hereafter. “The 
word pax being to be found only on the coins of the Confessor, Harold, and William I.,* intimates it 
arose from something that had peculiar reference to them. I apprehend it was first on account of the peace 
between Godwin, Harold’s father, and Eing Edward, A. D. 1052; whem he granted his zy'S or pax to the 
Earl, as the Saxon Chronicle informs us. The particular articles of that peace, historians do not give us, 
but it seems as if promise of succeeding žo the crown was part; for the same Chronicle, speaking of Harold’s 
taking the kingdom, says it was as K. Edward had granted or agreed with him. Upon this supposition 
the pax upon Harold’s coin pointed to tae agreement, which was the foundation of his title. And William 
the Norman having a like promise from the Confessor, when he was in France, might with equal reason 
stamp the same word on his coin, to remind the people on what footing his title stood.’ 

His laws contain no regulations rerpecting his money; but in the 14th chapter of them, all treasure 
found in the earth is declared to belong to the King, except it should be discovered in a church, or ina 
churchyard, in which case the King shorld Lave the gold, and one half of the silver, the other moiety to be 
taken by the church where it was found, whezher it were rich or poor.* In the 38th chapter it was ordained 
that no work of gold or silver, of which cny doubt could exist as to the propriety of the sale,5 should be bought 
except in the presence of goldsmiths or moreyers. And if it should appear to belong to a church, or toa 
treasury, it should not be bought withoat a pledge, or surety; and if the seller should not be able to give 
sucl: pledge, then the article, together with that which was to be given for it, should be detained, until the 
owner of itshould appear, or some othe: person who should sufficiently warrant the same. If any person 
shorld make a purchase in any other maaner, he should lose and forfeit what he had foolishly bought.$ 

The fines which were imposed br his laws were regulated by pounds, oras, marks, shillings, and 
pennies. 

As his coins which have been prese-ved are very numerous, nearly five hundred varieties being known, 
so the manner in which his name and tide are signified upon them is likewise extremely varied, by almost 
every possible mode of ill-spelling. Tley have chiefly the initial, or the whole, of. ancLorvM upon the 
obverse ;7 and the circle of the reverse is filled with the name ‘of the mint and moneyer, except in one 
instance, where sPRACELING occupies the whole of it.* | 


He had mints in 





e AESTIEN. Hastings. BATH. BEARB, forsan pro 
AMT. Southampton. BATHEN. } Bath. DEARB. j }. Derby: 

! Wilkins, page 234, 7 In one Charter he is styled rex ancLorv{ [ Hemingi Chart. 

* The penny of Cnut (which has been already mentioned), p. 835]; and in another ancLorvM sasiLevs [ Jd. p, 899]. 
and that of Henry I., both with the same legend, hei not, I pre- According to a charter of Inspeximus, Pat. 18 H. VI. mem. 
sume, been discovered when the above was drawr up by Mr. 9, ch. 12. part 2, he sometimes styled himself cyning. [Selden’s 
North. Titles of Honowr, Addition to Col. 638. part ii, chap. 5. § 11.] 

3 North's Ms. penés Aut. But Harold himseli claimed the On his great seal in Speed is engraven 
crown as the gift of the Confessor in his last moment... -SIEILLVM CADVVARDI ANELORV® RASILEL 

* Wilkins, page 199. 

5 I know not whether that sentence which is given ir. Italics * Mr. North (Dec. 1743) shewed the Soc. of Ant. a half- 
represents the.sense of the original words, ‘unde +mptcr dubi- penny of Edw. Cenfessor, weight 9} grs, found at Welwyn, Herts, 
tare possit,” though I am not aware of any other kins of doubt in a manor given by Edward to the Presbyter of that place. Pro- 
the m:nd of the buyer which could render necessary the presence file to the right, helmeted, EDVERD REX; reverse, -f}VFINE ON 
of witnesses. Lyxp. Mr. N, supposed it the only known Saxon halfpenny. 


-6 Wilkins, p. 209. ° . Soc. of Ant, Min, vol. iv. p. 184, 
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BED. 
BEDAFOR. 
Bepe.! 
BEDEF. 
BEDBFOR. 
BEDEWINDE. 


See Note |. 


BEDF. 
BERDEST. 
BODEFOR, 
BRIC. 
BRY. 





CAENT. 
CAN. 
CANT. 
CANWA- 


. CE. 


CENT, 
CENTV. 
cle, 
CICER. 
CICEST. 
CNI. 
COLA. 
COLCE. 
COLE. 
COLECE. 
COLECET. 
COLI. 
CRANT, pro 
GRANT. 
CRECLAD. 
DEDEWINDE. 
DEORBE. 
DEORBI. 
DODTH. 
DOFR. 
DOFRR. 


DOR. 


DORB. 
DORBI. 
DORTH. 
DOWER. 
DREB. 

E. i 
EADMVN. 
EFOR. 
EFRDWIC. 
EPRE. 
EFRWI. 
EGELE. 
EGLE. 
ENE. 

EO. 
EOEFR. * 
EOBFRW. 
BOER. 
EOF. 
EOFE. 
EOFEERI. 
EKOFEERW. 
EOFEL 
EOFER, 
EOFERE. 


p | 


eari Mes ee ee a a ee 


Bedford. 


Bedwin. 
Bedford. - 


Bedford? 
Bristol. 
Bridport.* 


Canterbury. 


Canterbury. 


Chichester. 


Colchester.* 


Cambridge. 


Crekelade. 
See Note 4. 


Derby. 


Dover. 


Dorchester * or 


Derby. 
Derby. 
Dorchester ? 


St. Edmundsbury. 


York. 


Aylesbury. 


York. 





ANNALS OF THE COINAGE: 


EOFERI. 
EOFERICc. 
EOFERICC, 
EOFERVIC. 
EOFERW. 
EOFERWC., 
EOFERWI. 
EOFERWIC, 
EOFERWICC. 
EOFERWII. 
EOFERWIIC. 
EOFERWS. 
EOFEWIC. 
EOFL 
EOFOFE. 
EOFR. 
EOFRI. 
BOFRR. 
EOFRW, 
BOFRWC. 
EOFRWI, 
EOFRWIC. 
BOFRWICC. 
EOPRWICE. 
EOFRWIEC. 
EOL 
EOMEO, OY 

EONEO. 
EONEOP. 
EONEOFE. 
EONEORE, 
EONER. 
BONR. - 
EOR 
EORW. 
HOTHE. 
EOTHG. 
EOXEs. 
EXCES. 
EXCEST. 
EXE. 


BXECE. 


EXECES. 
EXECEST. 
EXECESTE. 
GENIT. 
GIFE. 
GIPE. 
GIPP. 
GIPPE. 
GIPSII. 
GIPSN. 
GLEAWE. 
GLECEST. 
GLEIE. 
GLEVE. 
GLEWE. 
GLEWECE. 
GRA. 
GRANT. 
HA. 
HAESTIEN. 
HAESTIN. 
HAM. 
HAMT. 
HAMTY, 


| 


| 
l 
| 


York. 


York. 


York? 


Exeter. 


Ipswich.* 


Gloucester. 


} Cambridge. 


i 


i The legend on this coin may be read either WINDECILD ON 


REDE, OF CILD ON EEDEWINDE, Mr, Southgate had a coin which 
he read CILD ON DEDEWINDE. 


Hastings. 


Southempton. 


HEOR. 
HER. 
HERE. 
HEREFOE. 
HEREFOI. 
HEREFOR. 
HERTF. 
HESTIEN. 
HORNIDVNE. 
HTINC. 
HYN. 
HVNEC. 
HVNT. 
HVYNTE. 
JERBIRGE. 
IT. 
LAEWE. 
LECES. 
LECEST. 
LEG. 
LEGE. 
LEGEC, 
LEGECC. 
LEGECE. 
LEGECES. 
LEGECEST. 
LEGECE. 
LEGECST. 
LEGEEC. 
LEGEEE. 
LEGR. 
LEH. 
LEHE. 
LEHER. 
LEHR. 
LEHRE. 
LEHRECES. 
LEHT.? 
LEI. 
LEIC. 
LEICE. 
LEICEI. 
LEICES. 


‘LEICEST. 


LEIG. 
LENRE. 
LENC. 
LER. 
LEWEI. 
LGIL. 
LI. 
LIE. 


_ LIMNI. 


LIN. 

LINC. 
LINCC. 
LINCL. 
LINCO. 
LINCOL. 
LINCOLE. 
LINCGOLE!, 
LINCOLN. 
LINCOLNA. 
LINCOLNE. 
LNCC. | 
LY. 


-» 


+ 


Hertford. 


Hereford. * 


Hertford. 
Has:ings. 
Horndon. 


Jerby ? 


Lewes. 


Chester. 


Leicester.* 


Leicester. 


Lincoln? 


Lewes*. 


Lincoln,* 


} ` Huntingdon. * 


~ Liming? See p. 132 


j : : 
2 Cnut has this town with the same moneyer wvisran. The 
còin is in the British Museum. [Mr. Combe. ] 


w 
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LVAND. : RYNE. 
ZVDE. qu, Ludlow. st 
LYN. sc. 
LVND, SCEFTE. 
LYNDE. SCOB. 
MNN DEN London. oe | 
LYNDENE. SCR. 
LYNDENEN. SCRO. 
LYNDI. SCROB. 
LYNDO. SCROBE 
LYNE. SEARRVM.? 
LVNI. SNOTI. 
LY. Lydford? SNOTIN. } 
MAELDY. } Maldon, SRO. 
MELD. SROBB. 
GERER, forsan pro SROBBE. 
HERER, as it is SROW. 
read by Mr. STA. 
Wise. STAEN, 
mor, forsan pro STAN. 
NOR. } Norwich.¢ STANF. ; 
NORTH. STANFO. 
OCX, STNE. 
ox. SVTHE. 
OXE, TAMW, 
OXENE. TANTVNE, 
OXENEX. Oxford. THEO, 
GXNE, : THEOD. 
CXNEF, THEOT, 
CXNI, THIDFO. 
RELHM. THIDFOI. 
HO. THIDFOR. 
ROCEE. y Rechostce THIODFOR. 
ROFE. THTFO, 
RVMNE. Romney. TINC. 


Shaftesbury. * 


Shrewsbury.* 


Salisbury. 
Nottingham.* 


Shrewsbury. 


Stamford. 


Southwark. 
Tamworth. 
Taunton. 


Thetford. 


Teignmouth? 


° 
TONWVRTH. 
TONWYRTH. 


WA. 


WAL. 
WALI. 
WALIN. 
WALLI. 


a ae L SES E 





WARING, 
WI, 
WICE, 
WIGER. 
WIGR. 
WIHER 
WIHRE, 
WILT. 
WILTVY. 
“WILTVN. 
WILTYNE,. 
WIN. 
WINC. 
WINCE. 
WINCES,. 
WINCEST. 
WINCESTR. 
WINECSTRE. 
WINRE. 
WINTVNE. 
WIODFOD. 
WIoDWon. 
WNTVNE, 
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Tamworth. 


Wallingford, War- 
ham, or War- 
wick ? 


Wallingford. * 


Warham.* 
Warwick. 


Worcester,* 


Wilton. 


Winchester. 


Winchester. 


Winchester. 


To those mints which occur in Domesday Book as having been worked in this reign, I have added an*. 


His moneyers were: 


AECFWERD. ABLFSIG. ANDERBODE, 
AECGWINE. AELFSIGE. ANSERA. 
AEGELMAER. AELFSINE, ARBETEL. 
AEGELRIC. AELFWARD. ARCEL. 
ABGEWIGE. ABLFWERD. ARCETL. 
AEGLRIC, AELFWIG. ARCIL. 
AEGLSIE, AELFWINE. ARCYTEL, 
AEGLWINE. AELFWINEE, ARDGRIM. 
AEIELRIC. AELFWN. ARGRIM. 
ARIELWINE. AELFWOLD. ARNCEL. 
AELEER. AELWI. ARNCETEL. 
AELFERE. AGLRIC. ARNCGL. 
AELFGAR, ALDGAR. ARNCTEL, 

* AELFMERE- ALEIF. ARNGRIM, 
AELFNERE. ALEOF. ARNGRIMLO. 
AELFNOTH. ALFSI. ARNGRIMLOA. 
AELFRED, ALFSIG. ARRETEL. 
AELFRIC. ALXXI. AVTI 
ABLFS, f ANCETL. AVTT!. 
AELFSI. ANDERBODA. BEORN. 


BINRED. BRVNDWINE, CLEWINE. 
BLACMAN. BRYNIC, COL. 
BODRIC, BRYNING, COLA. 
BOIA. BRVNMAN. COLBIN. 
BRAND. BRYNNIC. COLBRAND. 
BRAREND. BRVNVINE. COLGRIM. 
BRIBINC, BRYNWINE. COLSI. 
BRINTIVER. BRYNWINE. COLSTAN. 
BRIHTMER, BVLERED. COLTSVE. 
BRIHTRED. BVREDNE. CONNA. 
BRIHTRC, CEFTEL. DEORMAN. 
BRIHTRIC. CEOCA. See DICNN:G. 
BRIATWINE. GODWINE. DIRING, 
BRIHTWOLD. CEOFTAN. DRYIN. 
BRIN, pro forsan CEOLA. DVDINC. 
BRIH. CETEL. DVGRID. 
BRITHRC, CETELI. DVLINOTH. 
BRITHRIC. CEWINE. DVLINNOTH, 
BRND. CILD. DVNINC. 
BRYCHYSE. CITGIL. DVRVL. 





1 Probably for Shrewsbury, as the same moneyer, GODESBRAND, 
occurs on coins of this monarch with sc. and scr. 


2 I have never seen this coin; but it is engraven in “4 De- 
scription of that admirable Structure, the Cathedral Church of 
Salisbury,” London, 1774, 4to. It is of the sovereign type, and 
reads EADVVEARD REX NGLO. Rev. GopRio, ON, SEARRYM. See 


page 50 of the Aecount of Old Sarum, where it is said to have 
been found some years since at that place, and to be now (i. e. in 
1774) in the possession of Mr. White of Newgate Street; who 
discovered from this coin the meaning of sra on a penny of Dr. 
Mead’s which had puzzled many antiquaries. Qu. whether it 
were not made for the express purpose of that discovery? 

+ A variety reads AELFs ON LEGEEF. 
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DYNWI. 
EADWEARD, 
-  - BALCSI, 
EALDGAR, 
EARCIL. 
EARNWI. 
EDAERD. 
EDELIC. 
EDMAER. 
EDRIC. 
EDWERD, 
EDWI. 
EDWIEG, 
EDWINE. 
EDWN. 
EIELRIC. 
EIELWINE. 
ELESIGE. 
ELESISE. 
ELEWINE. 
ELFER, 
ELFERE, 
ELFHERE, OF 
ELFNERE. 
ELFRUD. 
ELFRIC, 
ELFSI. 
ELFSIE, Or 
ELFSIG, 
ELFSIGE, 
ELFSINE,. 
ELFWERD, 
ELFWIE. 
ELFWIG. 
ELFWINE. 
ELFWINEE. 
ELNOTH. 
ELRED. 
ELRIC, 
ELSIGE. 
ELSINE. 
ELTAN. 
ENDRIC. 
EOLA. 
EOLTSNE. _ 
ERNCIL, 
ERNCITEL. 


On the death of King Edward, 1066, four competitors appeared for the crown of England: these 
were Harold Earl Godwin, Tostig his brother, the King of Norway, and William Duke of Normandy. 
The nature of the claim of Tostig and the King of Norway is not stated; but both Harold and’ William 
deduced their title from ‘the gift of the deceased monarch. The justice of their respective pretensigns 
cannot now -be ascertained, as the contradictory testimony of historians seems, on this occasion, to have 


ERNCYTE, 
ERNCYTEL. 
ERNGRIM. 
ESTBIYND. 
ESTNVND. 
ETHELWINE, 
ETSIGE. 
ETVRCOL. 
FROM. 
FROMA, 
GARNWI. 
GODELFOLD. 
GODERIC. 
GODESBRAD. 
GODESBRAND. 
GODMAN. 
GODRAC. 
GODRIC.. 
GODRICC. 
GODRICO, 
GODRICON. 
GODSBRAND, 
GODSYNV. 
GODWIN. 
GODWINE. 
GODWINE. CEOCA, 
Two maneyers. 
GODWNE. 
GOLA. 
GOLTSINE, 
GOLTSVE. 
GOTHRIC. 
GOTHRICC. 
GRMOLF. 
GVTHORT. 
HAERRED. 
HARLIN, 
HEATHEWYLE, pro 
HEATIEWVLF. 
HVSCALR. 
HYSCAR. 
HVSCARL. 
HVSRALR. 
IOCCETEL. 
IOCETEL. 
IOCETL. 
IOCITEL, 


ANNALS 


IOCTEL, 
IOCTL. 
IOKEL. 
YOKETEL 
IOKTEL, 
IOLA: 
IOLAA. 
IOLANA. 
IULAON. 
IOLE. 
IORA. 
IOREL. 
IVGBTEL. 
IVRELEL. 
LEFCTCL. 
LEFNNATH. 
LEFONOTH, 
LEFWINE. 
LEGOFREDE. 
LEGOFWENE. 
LEOCRINE. 
LEOFDAEG. 
LEOFENOTH. 
LEOFNOTH. 
LEOFRED. 
LEOFRIC. 
LEOF RINE. 
LEOFTHEG. 
LEOFWINE. 
LEOFWOLD. 
LIFERE. 
LIFINC. 
LIFINCC. 
LIFING. 
LIFRED. 
LIFSTAN, 
LIFWINE. 
LIOFFNOTH. 
LIOFINC. 
LIOFRED. 
LIOFSTAN. 
LIOFWINE. 
LIOFWOLD. 
LOELRIE. 
BAN, 
MANWINE. 
MORRE. 


OF THE COINAGE: 


ODGRIM. 
OSFERTH. 
OSMAEE. 
OSMYNI. 
OSWARD. 
OSWOLD. 
OTHAN. 
OTHBEN. 
OTHBEORN. 
OTHBEERN. 
OTHBOER. 
OTHEN. 
OTHGRIM. 
OTHIN. 
OTHOLY. 
OTWINE. 
OVOBEARN, OT 
OVTHBEAEN. 
OVTHGRINM. 
OVTHVLF. 
OVTHWVLF. 
RAEFER. 
RABFN. 
RAFEN. 
RIACMAR. 
RVYLGNR. 
SAEFVCEF. 
SAEFVCEL. 
SAEFVCER. 
SAEFVGEL. 
SAEFVHEL. 
SAEWINS. 
SCVLA. 
SCVLAA. 
SCVLAE. 
SCVLE. 
SEFDHEL. 
SEFVEL. 
SEFVHEL. 
SEFYHEL. 
SENEBRN. 
SEWINE. 
SICAC. 
SIATINE. 
SNAEBORN. 
SNAERIRN. 
SNEBEARN, 


` been dictated not by the spirit of truth, but by that of party. 


Harold availed himself of the advantage which he derived from being in England when the throne 
became vacant, and immediately assumed the sovereignty, in such haste that he would not wait for the 
meeting of the states of the realm, which had been convened at the accession of several preceding 


monarchs.” 


What he so boldly assumed he as gallantly defended 
of whom, Tostig and the King of Norway, were defeated by him and slain. The victory over these, 
however, so much weakened his powers, that he was unable to withstand the attack of the Duke of Nor- 


* 


SNEBORN, 
SNEBRN. 
SPRACALNG. 
SPRACELING.! 
SPRATELING. 
SsPROT. 
STIRCOL. 
STIRCOLL. 
STVRCOL. 
STYRCOL. 
SWAETCOL. 
SWARCOLF. 
SWARTCOL. 
SWEART. 
SWEARTCOL. 
SWEARTING. 
SWEARTING. 
SWERTCOL, 
SWERTING, 
SWETHAN. 
SWETMAN, 
SWOTA. 
SWRTCOL. 
SWRTINC, 
SWRIING, 
THOR. 
THORCTEL. 
THORR. 
THUVRCIL. 
TAVRECIL, 
THVRGRIM, 
THVRNGRIM. 
THVRRIM. 
THVRRIN, 
TOLSI. 
TVRGRIM. 
¥LC. 

YLE. 
VLFCEETEL. 
VLFCEL. 
VLFCETEL, 
VLFCIL. 
VLFCTEL. 
VLECTL. 
VLFCVTEL,. 
VLFECYTEL. 
¥LFE. 
VLFEIL. 


mandy, and fell in the contest, having reigned little more than nine months. 


During his short-lived sovereignty he seems to have been studious to perpetuate bis memory by 
è Carte, vol. i. p. 356.. 


1 This in one instance has no name of Mint added to it. 


ww 


| 


+ 


VLFF. 
VLKETL. 
VNOLF, 
VVLFGARR. 
WICINC. 
WICING. 
WIGMAER. 
WILGRIP. . 
WINDECILD. See 
BEDE in the list 
of Mints. 
WINTEFVHEL. 
WINTERFVGEL. 
WINTERFYGL. 
WIN TERFVHEL. 
WINTEREVHL. 
WVDEMAN. 
WYDVNAM, 
WVLBEREN. 
WVLBRN. 
WVLDAR. 
WVLENMOTH. 
WVLENNOTH. 
WVLF. 
WVLECETL. 
WVLFGAR.. 
WVLFGEAT. 
WVLFINE, 
WVLFMAER. 
WVLFMOTH. 
WVLFRARD. 
WYLFRED. 
WVLFRIC. 
WVLFSI, 
WVLEWARD. 
WVYLFWIG. 
WVLFWINE, 
WVLGAR. 
WVLINDE. 
WVLMAER+ 
WVLNOTH, 
WVLSI. 
WVLSIGE. 


“WVLSTAN, 


WVLWI. 
WVLWIN. 
WVLWINE. 
W-RWIN, 


against the attempts of the other claimants, two 
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frequent coinages, for his mints were numerous, and his coins are far from being uncommon. ‘Three 
diterent types of them, all the varieties that are known, are engraven in Plate xxvi. That they are rightly 
appropriated to this monarch appears highly probable, from their resemblance to the obverse of the most 
common of the Conqueror’s pennies;! and from the cireumstance of their having been frequently discovered 
together with coins of that monarch, and of Edward the Confessor, without the mixture of any others.® 
They have on the obverse his name and title as King of England, and the reverse bears the moneyer’s 
name and the place of mintage. All of them have pax across the centre ;? which has been supposed to 
allude to the peace which Edward the Confessor granted to him and to his father Earl Godwin in 1052, 
and which Mr. North thinks to have formed the foundation of Harold’s claim to the crown.+ This explana- 
tion, however, is contradicted by the words of Harold’s message to William, in which he acknowledged 
that Edward the Confessor did once appoint him to be his heir of the kingdom of England, and that he 
[Harold] had ratified that succession to him in Normandy; but that his own title to the kingdom rested 
upon a grant made to hint by the Confessor in his last moments; which kind of bequest had, ever since the 
time in which St. Augustine visited this island, alwavs been considered as paramount to every other 
preceding gift. Of this donation, made by Edward in extremis, I believe there is no other evidence to 
be found than this message of Harold; which must be received with caution, as living witnesses of a 
transaction of such importance ought to have been produced, and the justice of the claim should not have 
teen suffered to depend solely on the assertion of the claimant. But it is probable that the equity of the 
title was esteemed to be of little consequence by either of the parties, who endeavoured only to make out a 
plausible case, and left the decision to the sword; which determined in favour of William, after a severe 


conflict at Hastings. 
Harold had Mints at 


AEST. Hastings. EOFR. . LINC. 

AESTR. EOFRI. } York. LINCO, i 

BEDE. EOFRW. LINCOI. Lincoln. 
BEDEF. Bedford. EOI. LINCOL. i 
BEDEFO. EON. LINGO. 

BRI. EXE. LINI. 

BRIC. EXEC. | LLEGEC. Chester. 
BRYCC. Bristol. EXECES. | Exeter. LY. NS 

BRYCCE, EXECESTR. LVN. 

BRYCCI, EXECESTRE. LVND. | 

BRVCI. GIFE. LVNDE. London. 
CA. GIFEL. Iichestey LYNDEI, 

CAN. } Canterbury. GIFLL l LYNDEN. 

CANTI. GIPN. Ipswich. LYNDI. 

CEICESLA. Chichester ? GLE. i LYNI. 

CICE. GLEAWE, Gloucester. MALI. Maldon? 
CICEL Chichester. GLEGEC, Í NOR. \ Norwich 
CICES. HA. NORI. i 
COL. HAMPT, | Southampton. OMSTENL 

COLEC. HAMI. Ox. 

COLEIGST. Colchester. HERE. 1 OXENCA, } Oxford. 
COLNCEST. HEREFOR. Hereford. OXENFO, 

CON. HEREFORD., j RVMEL Romney. 
DO. Dover ? HVMID. SCEFTES. Shaftesbury. 
EFR. HVNHED. i SNOT. 

EO. HVNIED. } Huntingdon ? SNOTIN. \ Nottingham, 
EOF. York. ITY. : SNOTN. : 

EOFER. LEHRE. yas SR, Shrewsbury. 
EOFERW. LEWEEL ewes. STA. 

EOFERWI. LIN. Lincoln, STAI, } etantiond: 





1 See English Coins, Plate i. No. 7. 3 See Plate xxvi. 

? In 1739 a large quantity of them was found at Dymchurch 
in Romney Marsh; and the same in 1774. near St. Mary Hill 
Church in London. No other Coins were found with either of 


these parcels. [rcheologia, vol. iv. p. 356. ] 


* See page 141, in the account of the coins of Edward the 
Confessor, 


5 Duchesne, Hist, Normannorum Scriptores, p. 200, 


3#- 


ah 
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STAN. THEOTI: Thetford. ` WIN. 

STANE. WALI. ee WINTE. Wi : 
STANE. Stamford. WALIN. ' Walling-ord. WINRI. } eee 
STANI. WEARWI. Warwick. WITRI. Witney. 

STENI. Wi. WITY, 

Tamworth, or `” WIHRI. Worcester. WILT, : 
TAN. f Taunton.” See-—-wserr. WETE. b Wilton. 
Wiuuiawx I. WILTIA. aa Wi WN. 

, HOn a U 

TER k Thetford. kai f | D Sn 

THEOTF. WILTYN. as ieee on Sie 

His moneyers were :— 
AEGLWINE, BRIHTWI. ERNCETEL. LEOFSI. SNEBEORN. WINNE. 
AELFGEAT, BRIHTWOLD, FOLRIC. LEOFSINE. SNEWINE. WNLFGEAT. 
AELFWI. - - BRYNWINE, FORNA. LEOFWINE. SPRACELING.! WVLFGEAT, 
AELFWINE, BVRCIL. FORTHA. “LEOF WOLD. SVTERE. WVLFI. 
AELFWOLD. BVREWINE. GEREFIN. LIFING. SWARTCOL. WVLFBAER. 
AGAMYND, CENTWINE, GODESBRAND. MANNA, SWARTING. WVLFMAR. 
ALDGAR. CEORL, GODESBRANT. OLWOLD. SWEARTCOL, WVLFVARD. 
ALEOF. COLMAN. GODRIC. OVTHBEARN. SWEARTING. WVLFW. 
ALFRIED., COLRIC. GODRIE. OVTHGRIM. SWEARTLING. WVLFWARD. 
ALFWOLD. DERMON. GODWINE. OVTHVLY. SWETMAN. WVLFWI. 
ALGAR. EADWARD, GOLDMAN. ROSCETF. THEODRED, WVLLWYRD. 
ALMER, EASTNER. IOCETEL. ROTCETF. THVRCIL. WVLGAR. 
ALXXI. EDRIC. IOCETL. SAEWINE. THVYRGOD. WVLLMIRD. 
ANWERBODE. EDWINE. IOCITEL. SEHTWINE. VLFCETEL. WYLMAER. 
BLACEMAN, ELFWINE. LEISINC, SMARTLING. VRSTAN. WVLMER. 
BRIHTRIC. EOFRED. LEOFRIC. SNAE3EORN. WIFINC. ZENTWINE, 
WILLIAM I. 


1066. The decisive battle of Hastings established the Conqueror on the throne of England in this 
year. But the wily Norman was too well acquainted with human nature to rest his title to the sovereignty 
on the right of conquest alone; which, he was aware, would be much more disgusting to the minds of his 
new subjects than even a groundless and pretended claim to a legal succession could be, With this view 
he affected to consider himself as the lawful heir of Edward the Confessor,? and, in a short time after his 


accession, solemnly ratified the laws by which that monarch had governed his kingdom. 


By various arts 


he endeavoured to persuade the English that he looked upon em as his natural subjects, and not as a 


conquered people.* 


Of all these arts, none was perhaps m 


more effectual than the manner in which he 


conducted the coinage of his new kingdom: for as the produce of his mints was perpetually passing before 
their eyes, it was most obvious to them to remark, that no innovation had been made in a point so essential 
to their welfare. Such was his attention in this respect, that his coins not only resembled those of Harold 
in weight and fineness, but some of them correctly imitated the type of that monarch’s pennies. This 


1 This name is a corruption of Sprakeleg, as appears from 
the following passage: ‘‘ Sueno vero ex Estritha, aliis Margareta 
cognominé Estrith, & Ulfere Adamo Bremensi Wolf, Anglie 
` Duce vel ut aliis placet, comite, cognomen:o Sprakeleg, pro quo 
corrupte apud Rogerium & Wigorniensem legitur Sprallingi & 
Spraelingi, genitus est. rustius in notis ad Geneal. Reg. Dan. 


p. 75.” | Gesto ý vesiigiau Daenorum extra Denem, tom. ii. P. 153. : 


Lipsie & Hafnie, 3 tom. Svo. 1741. ] 

2 Soon after his landiag, he “ made proclamacions and eryes, 
that no man should take any prayes, or doo any force to the 
people. For he sayde tat it was reasoneble that he shoulde 
spare that thinge that should be his owne,” Fabian’s Chronicle, 
vol, i, p. 295. In his charters he states himself, Ego Willielmus 
Dei gratia Anglorum hzreditario jure factus. Monasticon Anglic. 
vol. i. p. 44. i 

3 Ingulphus, p. 88. 

4 In Domesday Book, whenever it is necessary to notice the 


time when Wiliam arrived in England, it is always in this 
manner :—Postquam [or antequam] Rex W. venit. [or venįsset] 


in Anglia; as if he had come to his own without any opposition. *® 


And it appears, from the same record, that: he made but little 
alteration in the ancient laws and customs which prevailed in the 
cities and boroughs in the time of Edward the Confessor. 

5 English Silver Coins, Plate I. No. 7, and Supplement, 
Plate I. No. 4, The various coins, and denominations of money, 


which were aż this time in use, may be seen in the appendix, 


where extracts from Domesday Book, and other authentic rocords, 
will not only shew them, but also the various modes of entering | 
payments at that early period. 





* The accurate eye of Mr. Ellis has been able to discover no 


more than one instance to the contrary. Jt occurs in the second - 


volume, folio 124, b-p q' W, rex co'q’sinit anglia’: and even in 
that folio we find, p’ qua’ rex W, uen’ in anglica’ tra’, 
L 


€ 
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mode- of coinage, it is highly-probable, was continued during the greater part of his reign, for the money 
_ with that impression is by far the most common of all the coins which are usually attributed to him. But, 
however that may be, it is evident, from his coins which are still preserved, that the old standard remained ` 
unaltered by him, even in the latter part of his reign, when he became more severe in his government of 
his English subjects. This adherence to the weight of the Saxon penny will appear to be very extra- 
ordinary when we consider that he introduced the French mode of computation by shillings of twelve 
pennies: and can be ascribed only to a refined policy, which forbade an alteration, the effect of which would 


immediately be perceived by his new subjects. 


Mr. Carte says that the oppressive Norman tax, called moneyage, or a duty of twelve pence to be paid 
bv almost all persons, every third year, that.the money should not be altered, was brought in at the 
Conquest; and states, as the cause for the clamour which was raised against it in the early part of the reign 
of King Henry I., and which then occasioned its abolition, the numberless prosecutions with which Ralf 
Flambard harassed all sorts of persons, and which had produced an infinite number of fines, malets, and 


debts in the Exchequer. 


But it is by no means certain that this tax was introduced into England by 


William the Conqueror; indeed the prosecutions carried on by Ralph Flambard rather favour the suspicion 
that the necessities of Rufus were the cause of its institution, or at least of its rigid enforcement; for there 


is no proof existing that Flambard was justicier until the commencement of his reign.? 


To the ill advice of 


this person, likewise, other exactions, unknown before the reign of Rufus, are ascribed by historians.’ 
The great wealth which William I. possessed seems to place him above the temptation to exact so 


unpopular a payment. 


According to Ordericus Vitalis, his daily income, arising from his rents in England, 


was reported to be m.Lx. lb. xxx al 1d. ob. ;4 which, if calculated according to the efficacy of money at 
that period, when a quarter of wheat might Be bought for three shillings (such, at least, was the price in 
the reign of his successor), will give an. annual income equal to nearly fifteen millions of our present 


money.’ 


In his laws we do not find any express provisions respecting his money, but only the general words 
that all weights should be exact and stamped, in like manner as his worthy predecessors had appointed.6 

Although his coins are, at this time, by no means extremely rare, yet they were so until the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, when, after a dreadful fire which burnt many houses in Upper Ouse-Gate, in the 
city of York, in the year 1703-4, a small oak box, containing about 250 pennies of the two Williams, was 
discovered on digging a deep foundation for a new building.?7 Before this discovery, the utmost diligence 
af that indefatigable collector, Thoresby, could procure no more than two of them. 

In his laws the fines are regulated by pounds, oras, mares, shillings, and pence. The shillings are 
sometimes expressly stated to be English shillings of four pennies each. But in Domesday Book various 
other coins, or denominations of money, are to bə found: such as the mite, farthing, halfpenny, marc of 
gold and of silver, ounce of gold, and marsum.9 ‘There seems also to have been current, a coin of the value 
of half a farthing, which was probably the same as the mite above-mentioned.” | 


“1 Carte, vol. i. p. 482. 

? Henry Huntingdon, p. 378. Hoveden, p. 468. 

3 Of this kind was the taking possession of the temporalities 
during the vacancy of bishopries, &e. Ordericus Vitalis, p. 678. 

t Page 523. 

5 This calculation is formed upon the different value of the 
quarter of wheat. In the reign of William I. it is supposed to 
have been worth three shillings, and at this time [1810] five 
pounds eight shillings, or thirty-six times as much. Baron 
Maseres, however, adopts a very different mode of estimation, 
whieh adds greatly to the result. He first multiplies 1061. 10. 1 
by three, which is the difference of the silver contained in that 
number of pennies in the Conqueror’s time and at the present day. 
He then estimates the value of that money at twenty times what 
it now is, and thus brings the total to more than 23,000,000%. 

a . 


VOL. I. 


[ Historie Anglicane Selecta Monumenta, p. 258, note n.] But 
this method of calculation is, I believe, erroneous. In estimating 
the Conqueror’s income we are not to take into consideration the 
quantity of silver which the penny then contained, but the efficacy 


` of that coin when applied to the purchase of any article, which is 


supposed, above, to be as 36 to 1 of our present money. 

6€ Wilkins, pp. 217 and 228. 

7 Thoresby's Leeds, page 349. 8 Wilkins, p. 221. 

? See Appendix, entries of various payments in Domesday 
Book. 

10 Domesday Book, vol. ii. folio 171. b, At his accession. he 
doubtless found all those coins in cireulation which have been 
enumerated as the currency of the Anglo-Saxons. In the course 
of his reign, however, some of the denominations of money, which 
that people adopted, seem to have fallen into disuse; for in 


U 
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Of all these the penny is the only coin which has descended te our times. 
As the peanies of the two Williams have no distinguishing mark, it is not possible to appropriate all 
of them to their respective sovereigns with absolute certainty. ‘Those, however, which resemble the money 


of Harold! may, without hesitation, be given to William I.; as may those with pax;* for the insertion of 
which on the coins of Rufus no reason can be assigned.3 


Those which are marked with one or two stars on the obverse4 may, I think, with propriety be assigned 


to the second William, because those ornaments are to be found upon his great seal.. 


The rest, which are 


still unappropriated, I would give to William I., because his reign was extended to nearly double tke 


length of that of his son, and therefore it is probable that his coinage was the most extensive. 
probability is much strengthened by the prodigious wealth which was found in the Conqueror’s treasury 
after his death, and by the poverty of his successor.5 


This 


The coins which are here attributed to William I. have on the obverse his name and title as King, 
with the addition of some of the leading letters of ancLorvm;6 and on the reverse the name of the moneyer, 


together with the place of mintage. 
his great seal. 


On all these the Saxon F is invariably used, but the Roman w upon 


These coins do not exhibit any great variety of types, but the mints are numerous, and extend over 
the greater part of England,’ as will appear from the following list.s—N.B. Those marked * are to be 


found in Domesday Book. Where the name is in small Roman letters it shews that no coins are known of 
The names with + prefixed are from Snelling’s MS.° Additions to his View of the Silver 


that mint. 





Coinage. 
x. BRELIS. 
LAST. Hastings. BRICSI. 
ÆI. BRICST. 
ESH. BRICSTOW. 
EST, 3RIGETS. 
STI. Hastings. 3RIGETSO. 
ASTI. - 
BATHE. Bath.* BRVES. 
BEDEF, } Bedford. BVR, forsan pro 
BEDEFORD, BVRH Or BYRGH. 
BR. l CA. 


| 
J 


I 


TAN, 
CANT, 
CANTERBIR, 
CANTY. 
CANTWA. 
CANWA. 
CANWAI, 
CATI, 
CATWAL 
CES. 
CESTI. 


Bristol. Canterbury. 


Bridport.* 


Peterborough. 
} Chester. 





Domesday Book, where an almost infinite variety of entries of 
money payments occurs, they are not to be found: as appears 
from the enumeration above. But perhaps this argument must 
not be admitted without some allowance, for if Camden be correct, 
byzantines were in use during his reign, though they are not 
mentioned in that record. ` [ Remains, p. 236, 7th edition]. 

1 English Silver Coins, Plate i. No, 7, and Pupprement 
Plate i. No. 4. - 

2 English Silver-Coins, Plate i. No. 4. 

3 See in page 389 an attempt to explain this word on the 
coins of Edward the Confessor, &c. &c. 

4 English Silver Coins, Plate i: Nos. 9, 10, and 11, and Sup- 
plement, Plate i. No. 2, and Plate ii. No. I. 

5 This arrangemen: had the sanction of the late Mr. South- 
gate, and is, I believe, used by most modern medalists. 

In the treasury at Winchester was found sixty thousand 
pounds of silver, besides gold, jewels, &e. [Bromion Col. 983, ] 

6 In his charters he is styled Anglorum Basileus. [ I hitelock’s 
Speech in Parliament, Nov. .22, 1650. Pari. Hist. vol. xix. p. 
428], or Rex Anglorum [ Mon. Anglic. vol, i. p. 44]. The inserip- 
tion on his great seal is, 

Obverse, Jk HOL + ANLLIZ : RELEM - 
FATEARIZ : EVNDEM., 


ZILNO : 


Reverse, HOL : NORMANNORVM : WILLELMVM - 
NOZLE + PATRONVM : ZI [See Sandford and Speed}. 

” None have yet oczurred of his foreign dominions, excep: 
that which reads on the reverse N. IvLIoBINa, and is conjectured, 
by Dr. Ducarel, to have been struck at Lillebone, a considerable 
town in the diocese of Rouen,* where William held a provincia? 
council in the 15th year of his reign, A.D. 1080. [Ducarel's 
Series of Anglo- Gallic Coins, p. 2.] This coin, if it be rightly 
apprepriated, is the only one now known of the Conqueror’s 
Anglo-Norman mints which comes within the design of this work. 
The others which Dr, Ducarel has engraven, Plate i, Nos. 1 and 
2, and Plate viii. No. 99. appear, from the legend, to have been 
struck. before he attained the title of king. Snelling strangely 
fancies the first-mentione] penny to have been a coin of Stephen, 
with a blundered inseription.— View of the Silver Coin, p. 6. 

8 Tt is necessary to observe that in this, and the following 
list, Snelling’s names of mints and moneyers are incorporated. 
As he has placed those of the two Williams together, and has not 
distinguished the types, I have been unable to separate them. 





* 
* Tt is possitle, however, that the coin was struck at Dieppe. 
See Cluverii Geographia, p. 70. 
i + 


cl. 

CICE. 
cicl. 
cicsL 
CITI; 
CNT. 
CNTLE. 
CNTRAI 
co. 

COL. 
coLc. 

- COLE. 
COLEC. 
COGLESI. 
CTL. 
DEORBI, 
DOF. 
DOFRE. 
DORC. 
DORI. 
DOY. 
DOVER. 
DOVO. 
DVRRI. qu. 
5. I. EDM. 
EFER. 
EFRWIC. 
EIES. 
ELRWIC. 
EQ. 

EOF. 
EOFE. 
EOFER. 
EOFR. 
EOFRW. 
ERVIC. 
Exc. 
EXCE. | 
EXCEER. 
EXCER,. 
EXC. 
EXECES. 
EXECR, — 
EXEER. 
EXETER. 
EALE. 
GERM. 
GI 

GIF. 
ferr. 
GIFFLE. 
GIFL. ° 
GIP. ` 
GIPE. 
GIPL. 
GLE. 
GLEWEL 
GLOVCES. 
GLWECE. 
GRAN. 
GRANT. ` 
HA. 
HAMT. 
HAMTAS. 
HAMTYNE. 
HARDFRD. 
HERE. ~ 
HEREFOR. 


Neng posted 


‘Chichester. 


Canterbury ? 


Colchester.* 


Derby. 


Dover. 


Dorchester.* 


Dover. 


Durham?! 


St. Edmundsbury. 


York.* 


York. 


Exeter. 


St. German’s.* 


Ilchester. 


Ipswich.* 


Gloucester.* 


Cambridge. 


Southampton. 


Hertford. 
Hereford.* 


« 


HERFOR, 


HIFEI 
HIFGT. 
HLTING. 
HNTN. 
HRELI. 
HSTI. 
HSTING. 
HVNT. 
HYNTED, 
HYNTEN. 
HYNTIL 
HYTD. 
IE, 
IERBRIGE. 
IEXCE. 
IEXEC. 
IEXECI. 
IEXS. 
IEXSE. 
IEXSEC, 
IEXSEL -~ 


IVLIOBINA. 


LCEWEI. 
Lco. 
LE. 
LEG. 
LEGRI. 
LEGWI. 
LEH. 
TLEOWI. 
LERECE. 
LERECI, 
LEWEI. 
LEWEIS. 
LICAE. / 
LIECE. 
LIEWE. 
LIEWEEI. 
LIN. 
LINC, ` 
LINCO. 
LINCOL. 
LINCOLN. 
LINI. 
LOFEC. 
LONDIN, 
LOYNC, 
LV. ` 


WILLIAM I. 


} 


i 


` 


A antl wa “noa 


LYDEIE. qu. 


LVN. 
LYND. 
LYNDD. 
LYNDDI. 
LYNDE. 
LYNDEL. 
LYNDEN. . 
LYNDENE. 
LYNDENI. 
LVNDI. 
LYNVIE. 
LYNDII. 
LYNDIN. 
LYNDNDE. 
LYNDNE. 
LYNDNEI. 


Hertford, or 
Hereford ? T 


Hastings. 
Huntingdon. * 
Jerby? . 


Exeter. 


Lillebone, or 
Dieppe? 


Lincoln. * 


Chester.* 


Leicester.* 


Leicester ? 


Leicester. 


Lewes.* 


Lichfield? 


Lewes? 


Lincoln. 


London. 


Ludlow? i 


London. 


LYNDNEN. 
LVNDNI. 
LVNED. 
LVNI. 
LYNDR. 
MAINT. 
MALM. 
MALME.” 
MEIGT, 
MELDVNA. 
MIERLEVER. 
MIFGT. 
MIFOT, 
MRLBRGE!. 
NIEO. 


+NORDWI. 


NORI. 
NORT. 
NORTHI. 
NORTHW, 
NORTHVIC, 
NORTHWIL 
NORW. 
GCXNRIC. 
CEI.. 
ORTHRI. 
ORTHW. 
ORTHWI. 
ox. 
OXE. 
OXEN. 
OXENAE. 
OXENE. 
OXENEF. 
OXENEFO. 
OXENESO. 
OXENOFO. 
OXNEF. 
OXSNE, 
OXSNEF. 








RIC. 


RICOM. 
RITVNE. 
ROFEI. 
ROFL © 
ROLEC. 
RY. 
RVFEL, 
RVFIC. 
TRVMN. 
+SALTIL 
SAN. 


SCED. 


SCEFITI. 
SCF. ' 
SCIEF. ` 
SCIEFT, 
SCR. 
SCROI. 

SEIF. 


SHAEFTISBIR. 


SHIEFE, 
SHINE. . 





+: If Durham be intended, this coin affords the earliest proof of a coinage in that city, 
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London. 


-w 


} Malmsbury.* 


Maldon. * 


Marlborough. 


pro Northwi, 
Norwich. 


Northampton? 


l 


| Norwich, 


Oxford. 


Pevensey. 
Rhuddland.* 


y Rochester. . 


Rumney? e 
Rochester? 
Rumney. 
Sandwich. 

St. Edmundsbury, 


or St. Edward ? 
i. e, Shaftesbury. 


| salad * 


A 


Shaftesbury.. 
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SIER. 
SINFL. ] 
SNOTI. 
SNOTIN. 
SNOTTIN. 
SNOTTNGI, 
STAI. 
STAN. 
STEFFOR. 
STEFNI. 
STOT. 
STOTI. 
STOTIC. 
STOTIN. 
STOTINGE, 
SVEL. 
SVYTERK. 
SVTHBEI. 
SYTHEWER. 


SYTHI. 
SVTHRE. 
SYTHRI, 
, TAMI. 
TAN. 
TANT. 
TANY. 


} 


Nottingham.* 


Stamford. 
Stafford. 


Southwark. 
Sudbury.* 
Southwark. 
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Trin, forsan pro 


TEIN, 
THEFRD, 
THEOT. 
THEOTE. 
THEOTFO. 
THIOTFO., 
THIOTFORD. 
THOFRED. 
THTR. . 
TOTN. 
WAL. 
WALIC, 
WALING. 
WARRN, 
WARRYV. 
we. 
WEALI. 
WELL. 


} Teignmouth? 


Thetford. 


Toiness.* 


Wallingford.* 


Warham.* 


} Wallingford. 


Tamworth. 
Taunton.” 


_ Tamworth. 


His moneyers were numerous. 


ZASMER,. 
ÆGELRIC, 
EGILRIC. 
ÆLFSED. 
ÆLFSI. 
ÆLFSIG. 
{ZLFWINE, 
ÆLISMER. 
ÆESBEARN. 
AFARVE. 
AGELWI. 
-  AGLFINB. 
ALARVE, 
ALDGAR. 
ALEF. 
ALEIF. 
ALESMER. 
ALESTMAER. 
ALFIR. 
ALFRI. 
ALISTMER. 
ALLSI. 
TALNOTH. 
ANDERB. 
ANDERBODE. 
ANDERBOIM. 
ANTHOLF. 
ARTHVLF. 
ARTHVR. 
‘AVDERINE. 
AVINE. 
TBALDWINE. 
BERITERI, 
BODA. 
BRAND. 
BRATMER. 
BRENTRIC. 
BRINTRED. 
BRINTWI. 
BRINTWINE. 


1 More probably Wareham. -d 


La 


WER. 

WERE. 

WERH. 1 

WERHA. f 
WERHI, 

WERHN, : 
WERNI. . 


W orcester.'* 
Warham 


‘ 


WERWIC. 
WHREC. 
WI. 

WIC. 
_WICE. 
WIE. 
WIG, 
WIGRI. 
WIHREC. 
WILTY. 
WILTVN: 
WILTVNE. 
WILTVNI. 
WIMRE. 
WIN. 
WING. 
WINE. 
WINCEST. 
WINIRE, 

` WINRE. 
WINRECI. 
WITT. 
WN. 
WNC. 
XECEST. 


The following names have been collected = 


BRNFEWI? GODBRIHT. LIERIE. 
BRVMMAN. GOD, LIFWORD. 
BRVMMIC. GODIC. LINOTH, 
BRVNTVI. GODRIC. LIOFRIC. 
BRYNWINE. GODRICI. LIOWING. 
BYT. GODSBKAND. LISWINE, 
CBATI. GODSBRINT, LIVING. 
CBORL. GODWI. . LONSREGEN. 
CIMEL. GODWINE. `. LYFRED,` 
CINRIC, GOLDMAN. LVPRIC. 
CINTSWINE. GOLDWINE. LVF WINE. 
+CIOFWINE. GORNORTH, MANN. 
COLFRIN. GVTHRIEN. MANNA. 
.COLSPEGEN, OT HARGOD. MAREWIL, 
COLSWEGEN. HARMEL. MVREIN. 
COLSPEGN, or HARMIL. oD. 
COLSWEGN. HARTHOLF. ODBEVRN. 
CVIRIC. HENTHEWVLFE. ODNOTH. 
DIDRIC. AVSWAL. ODTHNORIN. 
DINNIC. IECELBRENT. ONTHREORN. 
DOR. IECELDINE. ` OPI, 
DRIMAN. IEDGWORD. OPITRERN. 
DVNINC. IEGELBRET. ORDWI, forsan 
DVNNIC, LEGELRIC. pro ORTHW:, 
DVRCGRIM. FIEGELWERD. ORGAR. 
DVREGRIM. IEGELWINE. " ORGYR. 
EADWEARD. IEGERINE. ORTHWI. 
EADWI. IEGLRIC. OSBEARN. 
EADWINE, IELFGEARD. OSBERTH, 
EADWIRE. IELFGIET. OSWOLD. 
EARNWI. IELFRIC. OVTHBEORN. 
EDI. IELFWINE, OVTHGRIM, 
EDWI. IEL WORD. OVTHREORN. 
ELFSI ` TESTAN. REFWINE.” 
EORWINE. IESTHN. RESWINE. 
ESDERNE. LEIGTEN. ROGER. 
FOLGARD. LEIGTIN. ROSPFTEL. 
FORNA. LEOPRIC. RVLEWI. 
+GIFEL. LEOFWINE. RVLFSWI. 
GIFWARD. LEOFWOLD. RVLEWI. 


SDROTT. 
SEFRIM. 
SEFVRE. 
SEFWARD. 


_ SEFWARTH. 


SEFWIROL. 
SEGWARTH. 
SEGWINE. 
SEWINE. 
SICOD. 
SIDELOC, 
SIDEMAN, 
SIDEMIN. 
SIEWI. 
SLEWINE. 
SIFERTH. 
SIFFARTH. 
SIFRED. 
SIGWINE. 
SIWIOE. 
SIWORD. 
SODRIC. 
SPROT. 
STIEWIN. 
SUETMAN.? 
SWEATLINC. 
SWENLINC. 
SWENTLINC. 
SWENTLINE. 
SWEOTINC. 
SWIRTINC. 
SWOTT. 
SWOTTINC.. 
SWOTTINI. 
THEODORIC. 
TREODRED. 


'THEOLRIC. 


THIFREID. 
THIODRED. 


eTzIOR N. 


a 
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ne se emaa 


Warwick. 


Worcester. 


Worcester. 


Wilton. 


Winchester. 


Winchester. 


Winchester. 


Witney. 
Exeter. 
THORR. 


THORSTAN. 
THREORN. 


THYREGRIM, . 


VLF. 
VLFIEL. 
VLFRI. 
VVINC. 
WELFWINE, 
WERWI. 
WICVXSI. 


WIEGELWINE. 


WIGINC. 
WILTVNE. 
WIMMER. 
WINE. 


‘ WINERAC. 


WINERED. 
WINERIC. 
WINFWINE. 
WINTED. 


WINTHBORNE. 


WINVRIC, 
WVCSTAN. 
WVFRED. 
WVIRERED. 
WVLFGMET. 
WVLEMAER. 
WVLFMER. 
WVLFORD. 
WVLFRED. 
WVLFRIC. 
WVLFSWI.- 


+ WVLFWARD. 


WVLFWI. 
WVLFWIC. 
WYLEWINE. 
WVLFWINI. 
WVLFWNE. 
WVLGAR. 
WYNNIC. 


t 


WILLIAM I. ł51 


™ 


[ Through the liberal permission of the Society of Antiquaries, and with the kind sanction of Edward Hawkins, Esg. the 
author, we are enabled to present to our readers the very interesting and important account (from vol. 26 of the AncuxoLoGiA) of 
the discovery, a few years since, of Pennies of William the Conqueror, at Beaworth in Hampshire. 

We are also greatly iadebted to the Society for the use of the copper-plate for representing the principal types. 

We think that we cannct do better than avail ourselves of this valuable document to the fullest extent; and are convinced 
that it will be most acceptable ia an unabbreviated form.] Eniror. 


DEscRIPTION OF A LARGE COLLECTION OF Corns oF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, DISCOVERED AT Bra- 
WORTH, IN HAMPSHIRE; WITH AN ATTEMPT AT A CHRONOLOGICAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE CoINS 
oF Wittiam I. ano Il. By Epwarp Hawkins, Eso., F.R.S., F.S.A., F.L.S. 


On Sunday afternoon, Jane 30, 1833, as four boys, under ten years of age, were playing at marbles in a 
small piece of pasture land, called the Old Litten, attached to the homestead called the Manor House, in 
Beaworth, one of them discovered in the track of a waggon-wheel, a piece of lead sticking up above the 
surface; upon stooping cown to take hold of it, he discovered a small hole, into which he thrust his hand, 
and brought out a number of coins, his companions immediately following his example. ‘Though they did 
not consider their treasure to be more than old butions, they concealed a part of them in an adjoining 
potatoe field, and others they took into the village of Beaworth; but treating them as of no value, some 
they jerked into a pond, and others they flung about the road. ` Half a dozen villagers, who were, as usual 
upon a Sunday afternoor, congregated in the street, were attracted by the circumstance, and being more 
aware of the value of the pieces thus discovered, hastened to the spot, and commenced a regular scramble 
for the booty. As some of the parties obtained possession of many more than others, the parents of the 
Loys who first discovered the treasure became dissatisfied, and appealed on the following morning to Mr. 
Dunn of Alresford, the owner of the land. This gentleman immediately sent a confidential person ‘to 
Beaworth, to claim from the parties the delivery of the coins to him, which was readily complied with, 
though, it is suspected, nos to the full extent; and on the same evening Mr. Dunn received upwards of six 
thousand coins. 

The coins were deposited in an oblong box, thirteen inches long, eleven inches deep, and nine inches 
broad: but it was so mucilated by the people, in their eagerness to get at all its contents, that only one side 
znd a part of the bottom. remained entire; it had a small plain semicircular iron handle, without any orna- 
ment or trace of inscription. 

The box happened zo lie in a waggon track, near the gate leading into two other fields, and as the side 
of the box bears evident marks of the pressure of a wheel, there can be no doubt that the weight of the. 
~ wageons using this course, was the cause of forcing a portion of the lead above the surface. It is conjec- 
tured that the box must rave been originally placed about eighteen inches in the ground, because its resting 
_ place was in a line with a bank forming the boundary of the field, and the present occupiers have from time 
to time occasionally removed the earth from this spot, for the purpose of levelling the waggon way, and 
easing the approach to the fields. 

According to the vi.lagers account, the Coins were packed in regular layers, but the box was not full. 
Had it been sc, it is evident from its dimensions, that it would have contained double the number of coins 
delivered to Mr. Dunn, even if they had been loosely thrown in. About one hundred are known to have 
been sold by a woman to a person at Southampton, but as scarcely any have found their way into the 
market, it is very probasle that almost the whole quantity were honestly delivered up to the owner of the 
soil, who has with great liberality distributed the amount for. which the whole collection was sold, either in 
remuneration to the discoverers, orein donations to local charitable institutions. 
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It is believed that the spot where the coins were found, must have been just within the boundary of 
` the old church-yard of Beaworth, but though Mr. Dunn has since excavated the ground for a couple of 
yards around the place, nothing remarkable appeared, except that immediately about the site of the box the 
soil seemed to be impregnated, with iron, which induced some persons to believe that the lead had been 
inclosed in an iron case, which from length of time and damp had become decomposed, and disappeared, 

The existence of a church at Beaworth rests upon tradition, and the remains of foundations are s*ill 
visible, which are supposed to have belonged to such an edifice; the building is, however, totally gone, and 
the inhabitants have baptized, married, and buried at Cheriton chureh, at least since the middle of the 
sixteenth century. There is not even a tradition as to what period, or by what means the church was 
destroyed; but if the report be true, which says, that certain busis and carved stones, now inserted in a 
wall of the church-yard at Cheriton, were brought from Beaworth, it was, in all probability, though smal], 
not an inelegant structure. Domesday Book makes no mention of any church at Beaworth; but from 
documents, which once, at least, were among the archives at Winchester, it appears that the Bishops of that 
See held property there before the Conquest,! and that it continued in their possession until the rebellion, in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, when the manor was sold to Stephen Estwicke, for 748/. 6s. 63d. 
As these coins ware found upon property belonging to the Bishcp of Winchester at the time of their 
deposit, and probably close to the site of some ecclesiastical edifice, if not actually a church, they may pos- 
sibly have been part of the treasure of that richly-endowed bishopric. 

A list is here subjoined of the Mints and Moneyers which occur upon the coins which were found at 
Beaworth, with tle numbers of each variety prefixed. ‘The total number of coins amounts to about 6500; 
but as some were yiyen away in the country, of which no account was taken, further than to ascertain that 
they: were duplicates, and as some were disposed of which did not come at all into Mr. Dunn’s posses- 
sion, the exact number has not been precisely ascertained. It will be observed that, with the exception of 
about 100 coins, he whole mass consisted of pieces with the paxs type. With respect to the meaning of 
these letters, and the occasion upon which the coinage was issued, much, but unsatisfactory discussion has 
arisen among antiquaries. Ruding, drawing a general conclusion from the single specimen figured in his 
plates, interprets tae words “ Pax subditis,” and considers the coinage commemorative of the surrender of 
Exeter, where that one coin happened to be struck. Had he given a combined list of moneyers and mirts 
of each type separately, he would have seen that this, as well as every other type, was struck at a variety of 
minis in different.parts of the kingdom, and that consequently these letters have a general, not a local 
application. Sir Henry Ellis with much more probability applies chem to the suppression of Ralph Guader’s 
rebellion in 1075. “Archbishop Lanfranc,” he observes, “in his letter to William the Conqueror upon the 
surrender of Norwich castle upen that occasion, which is still extant, expressly says: ‘Omnis strepitus 
bellorum, miserante Deo, in Anglica terra quievit? ” ‘There were several occasions during the troublous 
reign of William, when peace might have been considered to be established. Each in its turn would at the 
time be deemed highly important, and worthy of being alluded to uson the coin. ‘The coincidenée of one 
of these periods of peace with the demand for a new issue of money, might have given occasion to the type. 
and it by no means follows that the crisis which in our eyes is deemed the most eventful, should have been 
the one actually recorded. The type, which might have been neglected, or not thought of upon some eariy 
occasion, may hav2 been adopted upon some subsequent minor event, and not repeated upon some still 
later, - though muca more important crisis. Unless we can ascertain! the probable date of the coinage, it 


will be in vain to attempt a conclusive application of the letters to any particular event, and, after all,. 


perhaps they have only a general. allusion to the state of the kingdom as it then was, or the expression of a 
hope that it might be so (Pax. sIr.) 

It may not be amiss to direct the attention of the collector to a striking difference. in the delineation of 
the crown upon the obverse of these coins: upon some it appears to consist of plain bars, while upon othezs 


1 Edgar grants to dithelwulf, Bishop of Winchester, ‘60 makes a grant “ Alfeago Episcopo, A.D. 938, ville Ticceburnam 
telluris cassatos at Ticceburnam & at Beowyrthi.” Æthelstan vocita:e, Possidet utem hae villa mansas quinque eo loco qui 
Beowyrth dicitur,” 
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it consists of two bars with a row of large teads between them. Sze Plate I. fig. 9 and 10. Some persons 
have attempted to fix the era of particular types-from the form of the crown; but as two distinct forms are 
observable upon the coins of this one type, and also upon those of fig. 6, it is evident that no safe conclu- 
sicn can be drawn from the form of this ornament alone. 

In the.following list the names of the moneyers are given in connexion with the names of their 
peculiar mints, and every variation of spelling in the names of one or the other has been specified, though 
it has not been deemed necessary to notice every variation arising merely from the union of adjoining 
letters, nor from trifling differences of dress or workmanship. It was considered that this connexion would, 
‘though at the expense of some repetitions, be more interesting and advantageous, and that it would 
probably lead to the elucidation of some doubtful points; and it has already been shewn that such a 
combined list would have saved Ruding from a hasty and unsound conjecture. Collectors have long been 
aware of the difficulty of separating the coins of Leicester from those of Chester. ‘This latter place being 
frequently, indeed generally, styled Legecester, the names so nearly approximated that, in the incorrectness 
and uncertainty of Saxon orthography, it was almost impossible tc distinguish one from the other. An 
examination of the following combined list will lead to a tolerably satisfactory solution of the difficulty. 
There can be little doubt that the coin of vNNVLF ON LEstRE must be referred to. Chester. Now it is 
ascertained, upon minute inspection, that this coin has its obverse struck from the very same die as the 
coins of SVNOLF ON LEHE and svNOVLF ON LECI; there will consequently be very little doubt that VNNVLF, 
SVNOLF, and sVNOVLF are different spellings of the name of the same moneyer, and that LEHI and LEEI are 
both abbreviations of the name of Chester. Another coin of svno_r reads LELES. Seeing then that this 
Chester moneyer uses the two different abbreviations of LEHI and LELEs, it will be allowed that Leucre 
anc LECESTR on the coins of the moneyer IfLFs!, that LEHC and LELE, with their variations upon the coins 
of the moneyer LIFPINE, as also LEHEL and LEHELST upon those of the moneyer LIFINI, are all abbreviations 
of the name then generally given to the ancient city of Chester. 

The abbreviation LEHRE is separated, by the insertion of the letter R, from all those which fave been 
ascribed to Chester; it is also connected with the name of a moneyer which does not appear upon any of 
those coins, and it has therefore been considered as indicating the town of Leicester. 

Ruding, in his list of the mints of Edward the Confessor, seems to have accidentally fallen upon a 
somewhat similar appropriation of the coins of these two places, but his list of mints of preceding reigns 
proves that he had not any fixed principle of interpretation for his guide. Had he given the mints and 
moneyers in connexion, it is probable that some satisfactory conclusion might have been arrived at through, 
all she reigns. At present it appears that the presence of the letter R is necessary for a certain appro- 
priztion of a coin to Leicester. 

The connexion of the names of persons and places justifies the appropriation of sip to Southwark, as 
there are several coins clearly belonging to this place struck by the same moneyer VLDOLF. 

The various modes of abbreviating the names of Shaftesbury, Salisbury, &e. are illustrated by this 
allozation; but it is unnecessary to allude to more instances of the use to be made of this union of names; 
the collector, who is interested in the subject, will discover them as his occasions lead him to an examination 
of the list; and the utility of this combined list will perhaps induce future authors to adopt the plan. 

The coincidence of the union of the names of Cuthbert with Durham, and Howard with Norfolk, are 
in some degree remarkable. 

Bridport and ‘Pevensey are mentioned by Ruding as mints, upon the authority of Domesday, but as 
places of which no coins are known, In this collection coins of both places are found. 

Barn is mentioned by Ruding as a mint of Aéthelred, but without explanation. svr, upon a coin of 
William, is interpreted Peterborough. In this collection the abbreviations ByRD and Bvrobi which probably 
mean the same place as the other two, is here supposed to indicate Burgh Abbey, i. e. Peterborough, 
which had the privilege of a mint granted by various monarchs, probably from the time of Aithelstan. 

Ruding hesitatingly ascribes a coin of the Conqueror, with the word pvrri, to Durham, of which mint 
there is not any written record earlier than the reign of John, nor was there any authentic coin known 
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earlier than Henry the Second. There can be little doubt that pvnz, in the following list, means. 
Durham, and dezides the question. of a mint in that city-in the Conqueror’s reign. Cuthbert would be a 
probable name in that place, and adds some strength to the assertion. 

Ruding says, “ No coins of Maldon have been discovered of a later date than the reign of Harold II.,” 
yet he inserts MELDVNA in the list of the Conqueror’s mints, and the coins ascribed in the following list to 
that place can scarcely be located elsewhere. 

Salisbury does not occur in Ruding’s list of mints of the two Williams; there cannot, however, be any 
doubt about the correct location of the coins in the following list, corresponding as they do with the names 
of that ancient city in the Saxon Chronicle. 

Stepney appears now for the first time in a list of mints. * The ancient name of this place,” says 
Lysons, “was Stibenhede, Stebenhythe, or Stebunhethe. The termination is a well-known Saxon word, 
signifying haven or wharf. I know not how to complete the etymology, unless we suppose it to have been 
the timber wharf, from Steb, the trunk of a tree. Some have taken Stiben or Steben for a corruption of 
Steven.” This conjecture is strengthened by a coin of Rufus, which reads sinrstrni, or St. Stephen’s, if, 
indeed, this place is the one indicated upon this coin; and it seams difficult to assign a more probable 
locality to it, and to the coins so placed in the following list.! 


> 


Moneyers and Mints which occur on figures 9 and 10. 



































. Bath. 3 LIFPINE ON BRILS! 4 GODRIC ON CNTL 
7 IEGLMIE ON BADN.* 3 -= BRIEST 3 — ENTLE 
2 OSMIER — BADN, 21 sPEGN — BRIESTO. 7—— — ENTLEI 
8 — BADNI 18 SPEIN — BRICSOPI. 9 — CNTLI 
24 SIMIER — ENTEL 
pai 
z Becford. Bridport? 16 a UNTLE 
G MIBRAND ra an 2 IELFRIE — BRIPVT. 14 — ENTLI 
a . Q PINDEI — ENTL 
i] ——— — BED Burgh Abbey, Stamford, i, e. Peter- meee = ENTI 
: Bridport. borough, 15 — ENTL 
2 BRINTPI — BRD. 7 SEPORD pee BYRD 13 t INTLE 
8 — BRIDI I — BYRDI 7 —— — ENTLEB. 
Bristol, Canterbury. 7 i ENTLI 
20 BRIHTPORD — BRIE 13 IELFRED — ENT 4 ae ONTUIB. 
2 BRIRTPOD — BRIG 8 = EGENTLI 4 PVLBOLD aii ENT 
3 BIHTPORD — BRIE I — LNTA 12 T ENTI 
10 BRYNSTAN = RR 17 IELFRIED = ENT 2 EE — ENTL 
>) ane ere — BRI 2 IELREI = CNTLEBI. 14 PULFRIE ma ENT 
12 prrope — BRIESO. 2 BRIHTPOD — EN 6 = INTE 
15 EoLBLAL — BRL 6 BRIHTPOLD — EN 12 TE ENTL 
5 vo BRI vi peed eee eee = CNT 18 mm — INTLE 
32 ————_ — BRIE 4 — ETL 
2 
30 — BRILV 3 BYRNOD — ENTL ] vNNVLF = LESTRE 


1 While these sheets were passing through the press, a strong 
proof occurred of -he utility of combining the names of the 
moneyers and mints. Mr. Cuff, whese collection is extensive and 
knowledge correct, suggested the possibility of some of the coins 
attributed to Stepney belonging to Stafford. A mere inspection 
` of the list satisfied him that none of the coins struck by connie or 

DURBERN could be removed from Steprey,—those with the equivo- 
eal letters sre being limited to that place by those of, srzri and 
STENI, struck by the same moneyer. The probability of GODPINE 
on STIEF having been struck at Stafford was freely admitted, but 
as that place is not recorded in Domesday to have had a mint, and 
-as Ruding, though be inserts in his list of towns, but without 
naming his authority, a reading which can only refer to Stafford, 
still says the name does not occur upon any coin subsequent to the 
Conquest, it was not deemed safe to remove the coin until the 






































coincidence of coprixz with some fuller reading of the name of 
the town should be found to establish the correct locality. An 
examination of Mr. Cuff’s coins, upon his return home, furnished 
the proof required; a coin in his collection, of the type fig. 2, 
reads GODPINE ON STFFRD; and GODFINE ON sTIEuF was accordirgly, 
without hesitation, removed from Stepney to Stafford, where it 
now appears in the following list. 

* Jt is scarcely necessary to remark that when the rz occur 
together, they almost invariably stand for the dipthong æ. 
letters which we have, in this catalogue, written a or v are 
expressed by two straight lines II converging more or less, scme- 
times not at all; so that the reader may convert an a into a v, or 
a v into an 4, according to his own discretion. 

2 The obverse of this coin is from the same die as those of 
SVNOLF ON LEBL aud 3YNOVEF ON LELI. 
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1 
3 
12 
6 
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4° EVTDBRET 


l 
32 
8l 














SPRIBCLINE 


TELFSI 
DIRMAN 
DRMAN 


»PYLFRIL 





| PVLFPINE 





- JELFPINE 


GODPINE 





LEOFPINE 


GOLDPINE 





GOLDPYNE 
LIFSTAN 
LIPPINE 














LFPINE 
LIFPINE 





Chichester. 


EEFT IERS 


Colchester. 


LELEL] 


Cricklade.) 


Derby. 


n 


Uncertain. 


ee | 


Dover. 


ELILELETIELETCEELIHI 


Dorchester, 


ll 
i 
puu 


—a 


Durkem. 


Exeter. 


dell 
ewer 


LiL 
EILE 
LICEI 
EIEI 
LILST 
LILES 
LILES 
EICESI 
LIEST 
LI 


LOLELE 
LOLE 
LOLEL 
COEL 
LOLE 
LOLE 
COIL 


CRIL 


DIRBI 
DRBI 
DERBI 


DEVITVN 


DOFRE 
DOF 
BOFRE 
DOFI 
DOFR 
DOF 
DOFI 
DOF 
DOFI 
DOER 
DOFRE 
DOFRI 
DOFRN 
DOFRI 
DOFR 


‘DOFRI 


DOREL 
DORELES 
DORLEST. 
BDORLDETE 
DORELEST 


DYNE 


IEXEL 
IEXE 
IEXEL 















































7 LIEPINE ON IEXE! 
2 —~ EXELI 
42 sEMIER i IEXEE 
5 — — IEXELE 
2 — IEXET 
46 SEPINE ~ IEXEG 
12 — IEXELE 
Lecaester. 
l IELPORD mamenn GIFL 
9 IELPPORD — GIFLI 
Tpewich. 
14 IEGLPINE ~— GIP 
5 rELFRIG omaan GIPSPI 
2 ALIPINE ae GIPS 
8 — GIPSP, 
1 j een GPI n V 
3 LFEINE amoa GIPSPI 
10 LIFPINE ~ GIPSP. 
28 sPEGEN en GIPESP. 
3 ns GIPS 
1 SPEQN —~ GIPSPI 
3 PYLFPINE an GIP 
Gioxcester. 
4 AFGIET -=  GLEPE 
17 GLEPI 
1 — GLEPIE 
5 BRIHTNOD —_ GLE | 
10 — —_ GLP 
4 printop ~~ GLEPE 
l Seane mune GLEPEL 
3 SILALE ee GLPEE 
2 wina GLPELT 
8 sILALPINE ~~ GEP, 
13 sILIEDPINE ~ GLE 
Camoridge. . 
el VLEEIL ' — GRANT 
Southampton. 
12 sEPINE ee HAMT 
19 m HMTLY 
5 — ~~ HMTVN 
Hastings. 

12 EIPINEE — HAST 
12 —~ HIESTE ~ 
9 pynin — HIEST 
32 — HIESTI 
T — —  HSTANC 

Hereford. 
20 IEGLPINE ae HRY 
5 IELFPI ~— HREFRD. 
13 LIFSTAN — HRF 
8 oe HRFI 
7 OREPI moans HREFRI 
6 — HRFRD 
Freriford. 
| sEMIER ——«, - HRTFR 
anan HRTF 


7 DIEDRIC 
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26 IELPRE 
13 IELFRED 
1] ——. 
28 IELFRIED 
32 ——. 
7 
1 ALFRIED 
67 IEP 
26 —— 
36 — 
8 
7 BRIHTPIE 











the Confessor reads rrexian, which seems to fix the locality. 


mint and moneyer factitious. 


coins at the end of the catalcgue. 


2 These pieces are probably forgeries, and the names of the 
See tae account of some barbarous 


s 
3 The obverses of these coins are from the same die; the names 


1 There is not any record of this mint; but a coin of Edward 


therefore are probably different, or biundered spellings of the same 
moneyers’ names. 


VOL. I 


ON CESTRE.- 
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Huntingdon. 


ON 


 seasaaatel 


Hythe’ 


Chester. 


EFIT ITTE] 


Leicester. 


Lewes. 


pees eeeaag 


Lincoln. 


blir? dl 


London. 


Pri trba didi 


HYDIN* 
HYT 


HIDE 
HIDEN 
HIID i: 
HIDI ” 


LELESTR 
LEHELE 
LEHELST 
LEHRE 
LELE 
LELEI 
LEH. 
LEHLI 
LELES -" 
LELS 
LEHE 
LELI 


LEHRE 


LEPIE 
LIEP. 
LIEPE 
LIEPE 
LIEPIE ` 
LEPI 
LIEP 
LIEPE 
LIEPI 
LIEPN 
LIEP 


LING 
LINEOL 
LINEO 
LINDOL 
LINDOLI 
LINCOLN 
LINEOLNE 


LYNDN 
LYN. 
LYND 
LY 
LUI 
LYNDI 
LYN 
LYNDEI 
LUNDN 
LVNDNE 
LYNDNI 
LYN 


‘ This letter as much resembles x as w, and the coin may 


read Rypin for Rhuddlan; but the name of the moneyer makes 4 
the more probablereading. 


5 Of this mint there is not any record. A coin of Canute, 
inseribed uytaa, is appropriated to this town, and there can 


scarcely be a doubt about the locality of the above coins, 


6 The obverse of these coins is from the same die as VNNYLF 
i -+ 


. x 
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GN ON OXNE 45 OSBERN ON SIER 
49 — — LI - Ol BRIHTRIBD me OX8I 23 l — SIERBI 
14 om LYN 5 SIPETMAN nam OXI 
1 BRVNIC — LYND 4 SPETMAN Le -OXI Southwark ? 
8 EDRIE — LYND 2 n OXN 30 ALDOVLF TS SID 
40 — LYNDI BG me — OXNE Stafford 
31 —— — LYNDN 14 pvirpr ~ OXNE? S Aanewme fe Signa 
54 — LYNE Per l 
62 EpPI —  LYNDE 7 erence: : Stamford. : 
17 — = LYNDEI Ree EI p EEN? 17 BRYNSTAN = STI 
8 —— — LYNDEN . , Rochester. 11 STN 
5 — —  LVNDI 1 LIFSTAN —  ROFEIS 5 GODELEF — STAN 
10 —— —  LYNDN ee | — ROFI 13 PYLEPORD — STA 
18 ——~, — LYNDNE 5 LIEPINEHORN — RO 
14 — — LYNDNEI i Stepney. 
7 —— — LVNDNI Rumney. 4 GODRIL — STEFNI 
4 pe VNDNI 1 PINDEI — RYME 2 — STFANI 
9 GODRIL es LYND $ meeneem — RVMN 2 DVRBEN — STEFL 
20 —  LYNDN 7 —  RVMME 8 — STENI 
37 GODPINE — “LYN 1 PINEDE! “ee RVME 9 — STNIG 
53 -= LVND 1 PVLMIER —— RHI 18 DVRBERN — STE 
a 2E LVNI 7 —_ RIM 9 DYRERN — STNI 
i= 7c AEREI caer a LAA Southwark, 
Maldon. Sandwich,? § ALDOLF ai SVDEP 
2 IELFORD. ~em MIEL 4 IBLFEN meara SAND? 22 ALDOVF — SYDE 
3 IELFPINE — MIE 13 revrere — SAND 25 ALDOLF — SYDE 
5 LIFESVYN —_ MIEL 17 GODPINE — SAN 48 IELDOLF — SVD 
 Malasbury. 5 — SAND 4 — SVDE 
3 GODSBRAND — MLM Shaftesbury. a aia — eva 
ù — ML 3 ALNOD ——_  SEIEE 5 Ta eee 
GODRIE — SVDEI 
Marit orough. 3 Sr 6 CBEIEES 15 —  SVDEP 
5 CLD —  MIERLEB ] 1ELNOD — ‘SLAF 3. at. eee 
Norwich, 2 api PEIB 87 LIFPORD — SVDE 
4 EDPPOLD — onorDP! 5 — MERE 10 — SVDEI 
22 —— NORDPI a = ease 39 —— — SVDEP 
15 EDPPOLD —  NORDP A Ononi - RA 4 — SVD ° 
6 GODRIL — NORDPIL 9 ENN - ae 47 LIFPPORD — SVDI 
1 GopRIEBR — NODP 6 a 5 OSMVND — SDEP 
5 GODRID — NORDP 9 aaa — cs 30 — SYD 
4 GODPINE — NORD 5 POP TRRRARD Sb 70 —— — SVDE 
19 —— i NORDI ` 5 ` — SHE 2 —— — SVDEI 
66 —— — NORDP 1 — nae 20 —— — SVDI 
i ce Meee l GODSBRAN — SCF Sudbury. 
OFORD — NORDP 
1 sch eee 1 GopsBRAND =~ SEF $ PYLFRIL — SVBR 
23 —— — svp4 
11 — NODPI Shrewsbury. 9. as ee 
8 INHVHE — NODPIE 7 YERNPL ea SERVE 
9 VLFLITEL — NORD 6 IERNEPI _— SDRVS Taunton. 
43 — NORDE 7 SEGRIM — SERVE 25 IELFPINE — TAN 
6 vLFLITL — NORDPI > 
l VLUITEL — NORDPI l Salisbury. Tamworth. 
j Nettiagham. z ESBERN oe SERBIR 3 BRYNIL — TAMP 
ESBERN SIERE 2 COLIL — TAMPRD 
1 MAN "m SNOTIE 7 ESBRN — SERBI 
2—— ——~ SNOTIENE a a SERBRI Thetford. 
11 mana cea ENOTI an a SIEREB 39 IELFPINE a DTF 
3 VTSERE Ta SNOTIN 9 GODPINE ones SERB 13 = DTFI 
Oaford. 48 —— = SIER 6 — DTFR 
2 BRIHTRED — OXE 48 — SIERE 12 FOLLIERD — DTFI 
17 — — OXN 27 OSBERN on SERB 1 — 













































































GODELEF 





DTFRI 


1 On the coins of this town, the w is never reduplicated, the 
same letter serving fcr on and NORD, 

? Ruding omits ~his name in his list of the Conqueror’s mints, 
but inserts it in that of Rufus. ` 

3 Ruding assigns the coins with these letters to St. Edmunds- 
bury. _ This place cartainly had the privilege of coining in this 
reign ; and there not being any other coins in the list which can 


be here located, Ruding may be right; the discovery of a coin by 
the same moteyer, with one more letter, would decide the ques- 
tion. 

4 srp is here limited to Sudbury by the letters upon the 
other coins cf the same moneyer; as the same letters are limited 
to Southwars by the letter r upon the coins of 1zLpoLr and 
OSMVND. . 
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6 GODELF ON -DTFRE 9 BALDRIL ON PIHR 20 LIFFOLD ON PINII 
7 GODINE — DTFRD 10 -ESTMIER m. PIHR 59 LIOFPOLD = PING 
3 GODRED — DTF 15 sSEFINE a PIAR 156 LIVFPOLD — PINE 
l ——— — DTFEN 3 SEPINE ~*~ manna PIHRE 11 sIroRD — PINE : 
$ — DTFRD . SY Men — PINDER 
3 — pe. - Wilton. 27 SIPPORD — PINI 
23 GODRIE — ptTFRDI - TEL ESINS mR Saa 145 SPRAĽLINE — PINE 
inafora. : R m PNE 
100 ETE Makna aes 15 SEENKOI ome OEE 69 sPRIBELINE — = PING 
37 SELINE ~ PILTY TERN B me 
re SPIRTIC ae a $ E age 200 aed PINE 
32 pona 
2 — PALNE Winchester. 
$ SPIRTINE — PALI 67 IESTAN — ‘PINE York. 
Wavehai. 64 — a PNLE 20 ALEIF — EFRPIL 
3 IEGELRIZ — PER 64 —— pemi PINLE 20 LEISINE — EFRPI 
7 — PERE 46 — naa PINGLI 17 povn — EFRPIEL 
1 i ee 22 mas PNLE 8 VPDBERN — EFRI 
2 IEGLRIE — PERE 10 BRYNIZ wwe PINE 19 vepBRN Pee ce ee 
2 GODPINE = PERE 12 Goprrs _ PINCE 16 The workmanship of which iS ex- 
l — PERI 44 a0DPINE — PEL ceedingly bad, and of a peculiar cha- 
19 sipELor — PERE 16 —~ PIN racter; on three only of them the king’s 
19 —  PERBE 94 — — PINE name is intelligible, and none of the 
Warwick 7 — — PINIE reverses are so, except perhaps one, 
: 4 as PNE viZ. NVTIVED NO IIVT, i. €. TVARI ON 
7 LVFINE z PERI 8 GOLDPINE pene PING DEVITVN, written retrograde : and it 
I Se 3 — PINCE is remarkable that the five coins in- 
1 TELRIL = PERPIE' 12 aorine ne PINLE serted in the foregoing list, with this 
3 LIFRIG == PERPI 9 LITIL tasers PINEISTI legend, are the only ones which re~ 
2 g PERPIE 82 LIINE REA PINCE semble these barbarous pieces in 
o an ji D one workmanship 
Worcester? 3 LILFPOLD oe PINE Taki 
: LIFPOD ~— PINEE in. 
$ SIGOLF — PIEM — wn PINCI 1 IETEER — .... SOT 
Worcester. 191 rrrroLp — PING 5 GODESBRAND — BM 
7 LELFGIERD — PIH 17 oe PINLE j—— — E 
Moneyers and Mints which occur on figure 8. 
GODSBRAND ON ML Malmsbury. IELFPINE ON TAN Taunton 
LIFESVN — MAL Malden. LIFPOLD “ne PINE Winchester. 
MANA —  SNOTI Nottingham. IESTAN —= — PNIE 
Moneyers and Mints which occur on figure 7. 
IEGELPINE « ON LEH Chester. IEGSTAN ON PINE Winchester. 
BRIHPINE — vu Londen. BRVNIE — PINEII 
GODRIL — NCRDPI Norwich. GODPINE ee PING 
HARGOD —  OxXSN Ozford. LIOFPOD —~ PINE 
IELFPINE — PLTI Wilton. ~~ PIINE 
IELFGIERD — (eur?) Worcester. 
a 
. Moneyers and Mints which occur on figure 11. 
LIFPINE ON BEIE Bristol. PINRED ON LIEPE Lewes. 
ÆLFRED OF CÆNPER Canterbury. ANSPVL — LINE Lincoln. 
PIEHXSLI ON GIFUI Iichester. GODPINE ooo LYNE London. : 
— GFLDS EDPI — LVNDEI 
LFSTAN — GIPSP Ipswich. e LVNDNE 





1 The two r's in this coin are so peculiarly struck that it can- 
nct be absolutely pronounced that the word is not intended for 
Derby ; unfortunately there is only one specimen, nər does the 
moneyer’s name occur again. 


2 Itis difficult to ascribe a probable’ origin to these coins ; 
the workmanship is so bad and so different in style, che inscrip- 
tions so entirely without probale interpretation, that they can 


scarcely be considered to have been struck uncer the royal autho- 
rity ; and ye: the weight and fineness of the metal, equalling that 
of the authentic coins, seem to take away the great temptations to 
forgery. 

In addition to these coins, there are of the paxs type, eighteen 
half coins divided in the exact line of one limb of the cross; cut 
therefore by design, and without doubt with the intention of being: 
circulated as halfpence. : . 
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EDPI ON LVNDNI ANDEBOL ON PIL Winchester. 
GODPINE — LYN ANDERBCD — PNE 

— LYND LESTZEN — PNEST 
LILD —— - MIERLBI Marlborough. TESTAN — PING 
PVLFPI — OXSNEF Oxford. GOD=INE — PINE 
GODSBRAND — SEF Shaftesbury. — PINE! 
IERNPI — SLRVB. Shrewsbury. LEO2POLD — PINT 
PYLFRIL — sv? ? LIPIRE — PINESI 
IELFPINE — TANV Taunton. URDOVLE — EFR York. 
SPIRTING — PAL Wallingford. DOR — EFRPIEIIL 
SPERTINE — PALI {EGIL RIE — PERKE Wareham. 
SIPOLF — PILDA Worcester. — PERHEI 

Moneyers and Mints which ocerr on figure 6. 

SIGOD ON BEDEFOR Bedford. GODZINE ON LVND 
IELFRED — ENTEL Canterbury. LNINTPIRE — SE Shaftesbury. 
BRIHTRID — LY London. IELEPINE — TANV Taunton. 
BRYNANN — LIL Chichester. ESBI RN — DEOTF Thetford. 
GODPINE — LIGEI FOLEARD — DTFI 
PYLSTAN — LRI Cricklade. GODRIL -—— DEOTF i 
OTER — DORTLET Dorchester. GOLIPINE —- PILL Winchester. 
TEGLPNE — GIFELE Lichester. ANDizBD — PINE 
OSPOLD — LIEPEN Lewes. +2. RRS — PIN Winchester. 
ANSPYE — LINE Lincoln. GODINE — PINE 
BRHTRIL — LIH i — PLI 
EDPI — LYNDE London. = FNLSI 
GODPI — LYNDEI LENE — PINDESR 
GODPI —- LYNDI SIP .. RE — PNEE 
GODPINE — LIH PYLEZORD ne ... IDE 

— LYN 
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` 


The following isa list of the various modes in which tbe king’s name and titles 


appear upon 
coins with the paxs type, and also upon those of figures 7 and 11. 


the - 


ILLELM REX 
PILLELM REX. 


PILLELM I REX, 


PILLELM REXI. 
PILLELM REXII 


PILLELM RIEX 
PILLEILM REX 
PLLELLM REX 
PILELM. REX 

PILLEM REX I 





PILLELIM REX 
PILLEM RIEX 
PILLELM RXII 
PILLIIIM REXI 
PILLEL REX 


| 


| 


PILLELM RX 
PILLEIM R 
ILLELIM-REXI 
PILELELM REX 
PILLLELM REX 


PILLELLM REX 
PILELM RIEXI 
PILILEM REX 


Upon figure 6, the name and titles of the king appear as follows: 


PILLELM REX AN PIIIIIIIEX IIi PILLELM REX A 
PILLEM. REX III PILLEM REX ANI PILLELM REIX Al 


PILLEM REX ANIL 
PILLELM REX Al 


PILLEM REX AI 
PILLEM REX AN 
Upon the first announcement of so extensive a discovery c coins of William I. and II., it was natu- 
rally expected that the collection would comprise specimens of each variety of type coined by those 
monarchs previous to the original deposit, as well as by some of their iramediate predecessors, and that 
by their means some certain distinction might be arrived at ketween earlier and later coinages; though 
doubts might still remain with regard to the correct appropriation of the coins to the respective Williams. 
This would most probably have been the case had the hidden treasure consisted of monies collected and 
reserved from the general circulation of the country at that p2riod; but these coins are all in the most* 
perfect state of preservation, any apparent defect in the type er legend arising from imperfect impression, 
not from detrition; the edges which have been forced up betw2en the die and the collar, and which would 
have exhibited the earliest marks of wear, are perfectly sharp; it is therefore almost certain that these 
coins had never been in circulation. They must have been transmitted immediately from the respective 
places of mintage to the person by whom they were concealed. and were probably a portion of some tax 
or tribute remitted to the royal treasury, during some of the royal sojourns in this favourite county of 
Hampshire ; or perhaps an offering collected for some ecclesiastice] establishment, of which remains have 
been traced in the immediate neighbourhood." The concealmert of these coins must have taken place at 


1 Such transmissicn of coins fresh from the die, from the va- 
rious mints dispersed over the whole country, would appear to have 
been usual, for the coins of Henry II. amounting to about 6000, 


~ 


which were found at ‘Tealby, “ were all as fresh as when they first 
issued from thz mint.” Such also was the condition of some other 
large parcels of coins which have been heretofore discovered. 


= 


a 
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the period of striking the paxs type, and the other types discovered with them were nearly contemporary, 
and probably of the immediately preceding coinages; but in or about what year of either of the Williams, 
there are not sufficient data upon which to found a satisfactory conclusion. As the treasure then consisted 
of new coins never circulated, it could not be expected to contain specimens of other types than those 
contemporary with the deposit, and it does not therefore materially assist in correcting the appropriation of 
the coinages of the two Williams. 

The: minute examination of so large a collection of coins, with a view to the selection of a specimen of 
each variety for the enrichment of the National Collection, led to a consideration of the various coinages of 
the two Williams; and revived the slumbering wish to arrive at a probable conclusion respecting their 
correct appropriation. Placing all the types together before the eye, there is no difficulty in separating 
from the rest, Pl. I. figs, 1, 2, 8, 4. The general appearance and workmanship connect them immedi- 
ately with the coins of the Confessor and Harold, and leave scarcely a doubt of their being the earliest 
coins after the Conquest. The general appearance and workmanship connect in like manner figs. 12, 18, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, with those of Henry I. which have an annulet on each side the head, clearly ascer- 
taining therefore the latest coins of William II., and the earliest of Henry I. Figs. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
clearly hold a middle place between these two classes, but though it is perfectly evident that the work- 
manship of the coinages became gradually deteriorated during the reigns of the two Williams, the 
successive steps are not so marked as to enable any one with certainty to ascertain the chronological 
arrangement of the different types; nor are there any data for clearly determining the coinages of each 
menarch. A star appears on each side of the effigies of Rufus upon his great seal, and this, in the 
absence of other reasons, has induced antiquaries to ascribe to this monarch the coins which have the 
stars on each side the head. This conjecture was a very probable one, and as far as regards fig. 18, is 
confirmed by its most close resemblance to the coins of Henry I. From this coin, however, fig. 6, which 
has also two stars, is far separated by its style and workmanship, and is so closely connected with fig. 5, 
(the two sceptres upon which are considered conclusive of the Conqueror’s claim to that coin, as Rufus had 
no right to two such symbols of royalty,) that a separation between the two coins seems necessary, and 
while one may certainly be ascribed to Rufus, the other more probably belongs to the Conqueror. As 
collectors are generally desirous that some uniform disposition of the coins should be adopted in their 
several cabinets, an attempt is here made at a chronological arrangement, and the minute cireumstances 
pointed out, which have determined, not always very satisfactorily, it must be acknowledged, their relative 
positions. 

Pl. I. fig. 1. The very close resemblance of this coin to those of Harold, seems’ to give it claim to 
precedence ; and several coins of this type only were once found with some of Harold’s. 

Fig. 2. The general resemblance of this to some of the Confessor’s money, gives it a claim to an 
early place; the crown resembles that of Harold; and also that of the Conqueror’s great seal. 

Fig. 3. The obverse is the same as fig. 1, the reverse as fig. 2. This is probably unique. 

„Fig. 4. Of these four, which are undoubtedly of William I., this is placed last, because it less strongly 
resembles: the Saxon money, and the head of the king is nearly allied in character to that upon the later 
- coins. 
~ Itis to be observed, that upon these four coinages the king’s name has the Latin termination, and 
that the dipthong Æ is formed by a short stroke branching off from the top of the £, thus =, while upon all 
the other coinages it is distinctly indicated by the separate letters 1 and x, Upon these earlier coins some 
knowledge of anatomy is observable; on the profile busts the neck muscle is strongly marked, and on the 
front-faced busts a strong line indicates the trachea, both which are entirely neglected in the latest coins, 
and are only occasionally to be seen in the intermediate ones. Upon all the other coinages the king’s 
head is inclosed within an inner circle, which does not appear upon these four early ones. 

Fig. 5. ‘The head upon this, coin resembles that inclosed within the canopy on fig. 4; the Latin 
termination of the king’s name appears upon some specimens ; three or four, and sometimes more, letters 
of the name of the kingdom are inserted upon this coinage ; and upon some specimens the trachea is 
indicated. 
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_ Fig. 6 The obverse of this coinage strongly resembles the last, substituting stars for sceptres; the 
name of: the kingdom, though less fully expressed than upon that, is yet more so than upon others; so 
that they must -surely be almost contemporary, and this has therefore precedence over the other types 
found with it at Beaworth. .The trachea, however, is not marked upon this coinage, and the arched top 
of the crown isin some specimens omitted; in these respects resembling the later coinages. 

Fig. 7. This coin is closely connected by the disinterment at Beaworth, and by the style of work- 
manship, with those of the paxs type, especially with that variety of it, fig. 8, which has a profile bust of 
the king on the obverse, like the present. . On these the neck muscle is marked. 

Fig. 8. ‘The obverse of this connects it with the preceding; while the reverse connects it with the 
following. It is therefore placea between them. 

Fig. 9. ` This type is placed after fig. 6 and 7, because if is reasonable to suppose that the great mass 
of a collection of coins found together, would be of the most recent issue: the workmanship of this type — 
is also upon the whole, rather inferior to those numbers, and, wita very few exceptions, there are not any 
indications of tke trachea. 

Fig. 10, varies from fig. 9, only in the form of the crown. 

Fig. 11. The discovery at Beaworth, as well as thé workmanship, proves this type to be contemporary 
with the four preceding numbers, and it possibly rather preceded fig. 8; but the peculiarity in the form of 
the crown, whica resembles in some degree the flat-topped varieties of fig. 5, and is exactly similar to that 
upon some of the latest numbers, together with some inferiority of workmanship, form a ground for placing 
it after fig. 8. Two coins of Wareham of this type have a pe_let on one side of the king’s head. 

Figs. 12 and 13, so resembla each other on the obverse, that they must have been contemporary, and 
fig. 13 Is closely connected by tha reverse with fig. 14, 

Fig. 14. The workmanship of this type is decidedly inferio> to thet of the preceding numbers, but 
_ the character of the head still so far resembles that upon fig. 9, that it may probably be considered the 
earliest’ of those decidedly later coins, upon most of which zhe form of the crown is peculiar, the top 
being quite straight, and surmcunted by three balls, The face, on the specimen engraved, is much 
broader than usval upon this type. Upon a coin of Dover o? this type there is a pellet on one side of 
the king’s head. 

Fig. 15. The character and style of the head make it probable that this type quickly succeeded fig. 14. 

Fig. 16. This type much resembles fig. 15, substituting a sceptre for a sword; but the workmanship is 
worse, approximating in that respect to the two next types. 

The specimen engraved was hastily selected, being in good preservation, and shewing the form of 
the dipthong Æ; but upon all other specimens the face is lorg and narrow, as upon figs. 15, 17, and 18. . 

Fig. 17. This, except the amission of the stars on each side the head, exactly resembles fig. 18. 

Fig. 18. This is surely the last of the coinages of the Williams, from its almost perfect identity of 
appearance and workmanship witk some of the coins of Henry I. 

It would be reasonable to expect that the names of the moneyers of the Confessor and Harold, 
would appear mcre frequently upon the coins struck in the early times after the Conquest than at a moré 
‘distant period, and an examination of the yarious types in the collection of the British Museum affords 
the following results: 

Fig. 1, out of 12 coins 7 moneyers occur on the Confessor or Harold. 


2, — 13 — 6 T 33 
4, — 17 — 6 : ; £9 33 
5, merg gö — 9 a3 33 
6, gji 48 Poe 8 2 39 
7, — 16 — 5 He 33 
ll, — 29 — 7 >39 l 33 
14, — 19 — ] ` . 95 
15, — 8 — | a 33 
16, men 8 — I 3 35 
is, — 16 — 8 p 29 
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From this statement it appears that a very remarkable proportionate difference takes place after fig. 
1], at the very point whére also a most striking deterioration in the style and workmanship of the coinage 
has been already observed. It is understood that “prodigious wealth was found in the Conqueror’s 
treasury after his death,” and that Rufus was remarkable for his poverty ; it seems therefore very probable 
that it was not until a rather late period in ais reign that he began to strike- coins, and that consequently 
' sufficient time elapsed between his earliest and the Conqueror’s latest coinage, to have allowed a- consider- 
able number of moneyers to have abandoned their occupations, and to have lost the little skill they 
formerly possessed. ‘This would account for a great appearance of new names among the moneyers of 
Rufus, and the deterioration of workmanship in the coins assigned to him. Upon the whole, it is not 
unreasonable to consider fig. 11 and the preceding numbers as the coins of the Conqueror, and the succeed- 
ing numbers as those of Rufus. 

The following is a statement of the average weights of the coins of the several types derived from 
the collection of the British Museum, as it existed previous to the Beaworth discovery : i 





Grains, Grains. Grains. 
No. 1. . 20  Beaworth Coins 3: “203 No TH. . I8 
2. 1⁄4 : « 21) i 14. . 204 
4, . 192 — » 202 15. . 202. 
5. . 204 16. , 214 
6. . 20 | 1s. . 21% 
Za «@ 172 Henry I. . 213 


From a comparison of the weights of No. 7 and 11 of the Museum collection with the Beaworth coins, 
it will appear that the coinages of those types must have been much in circulation, while the coinage of No. 
6 had perhaps been speedily superseded by that of its succeeding type. ‘The coinages of No. 2and 4 seem to 
have had a similarly extensive circulation. The variation thus occasioned prevents the drawing of any 
strong conclusion from the weights of the various types: still, an examination of the above list somewhat 
tends to confirm the opinion expressed as to the earliest and latest coins ‘of the two Williams. The three 
earliest coinages do not, exceed 20 grains; the middle coinages, taking the specimens which have never 
been in circulation, do not exceed 21 grains; while the latest, taking specimens which have actually suffered 
from wear, average full that weigh, some exceeding it, and in this respect agreeing with the coins of 
Herry I. 

With regard to the-two coins, No. 1 and 2, in Ruding’s Supplement, Part II. pl. ii. and ascribed by 
that author to Rufus; there cannot be any kesitation in removing them from the situation thus assigned to 
them. They are each unique; and both were found near Salisbury with some coins of Stephen and Henry 
I. No. 2, with some of the others, is now in the British Museum, and with a half coin, on which the 
name of Henry appears, the style of workmanship and the type are quite identical. Could it be absolutely 
decided: whether these coins belong to Henry I. or to Henry II. it would not be difficult to assign the 
- coin in question. Henry I. had a son William, who perished by shipwreck in 1120, in the eighteenth year 
of his age, and there does not appear any reason for his having struck money. Stephen had two sons, 
Eustace and William; of Eustace the coins are well known, as are those of his contemporaries and 
relations, Henry, bishop of Winchester, and Robert, earl of Gloucester; these coins are very peculiar in 
character and type, and very dissimilar from those two bearing the name of William. It is nevertheless highly 
probable that these two coins were struck by William the son of Stephen; he, as well as the three persons _ 
mentioned above, might issue money ; the workmanship and general character of the coin entirely preclude 
the possibility of their having been struck by Rufus; the company in which they were found, the style of 
work, and form of the letters, fix them to the time of Stephen, and there does not appear to be any more 
prokable claimant than that monarch’s son William. 
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WILLIAM RUFUS. E 


1087. Orn the death of William I., in this year, his son William Rufus succeeded to the throne. 
He soon dissipated the immense wealth which his father had accumulated; and from his poverty,! and the. 
‘shortness of his reign, it is probable that he coined but little money. I have, therefore, assigned to him 
those coins only which, in imitation of his great seal, have a mullet, or mullets, on the obverse. If this 
appropriation be just, he appears to have coined in many places where his father had mints, but not in all, 
and to have established some others. He employed but few of his father’s moneyers. From the weight 
and fineness of his money. it seems that, notwithstanding be s necessities, he made no alteration in the 
standard. 
' His coins bear on the obverse his name and title, except in one instance, where the legend is 
WILLELMVS only, and in another, which is inscribed LviLLeEM pvo.? The reverses have the town and 
moneyer. 

In the following list of mints I have marked with * those names which appear upon his father’s coins. 


BATHAL. Bath.* HRTI. l OXSNIL Oxford.* 
BRIC. . HST Hastings.* ROFF, \ Rochester.* 
BRICSI. Bristol,* HT. , ROFL 
BRIGETSO, i HVNT, l Huntingdon. * RVM. 
BRIGSTSO. . ` IEX. } Exeter.* RYME. } Rumney.* 
BRY. IEXE. ~ RYML 
CANTI. IL SACTT. 
CANTIEE. L. SAN. : 
CANTVE. Canterbury.* LEHR. Leicester.* SAND. i Sandwich.* 
CANTYI. LEOP, Leominster. | SC. EA. St. Edmundsbury. 
CANTVLE- * LEWI. Lewes.* SCRO. Shrewsbury. * 
cNT.* - ic, forsan pro SF. 
CNTE. LICOLEN. Laconi SHIEFI. Shaftesbury ?* 
CNTLE.* See mints of SINTSTFNI. 
CNINEL. Henry I. ENT, . Nottingham ?* 
coL LIEC. ST.. 
coL } Pelgnesten? LIEWEN. Lewes? STNF. Stamford. * 
CREEX. Crewkerne? LIN. sv. 
DOF. L Doves LINC. SVD. Sudbury.* 
DOLR. f LINCLN. | ae SVTH. . 
DOR. LINCO, incoln, SVTHEVR. 
DORCES. | Dorchester. * LINCOLI. i SVTHEWI. | Southwark.* 
DORECST. LIND. SVTHEWR. 

© EFR York.* LYN. TANY, } Tamworth.” 
BHI. - LVND. ionien. TANW. 
EL LYNDE. THETE, 
EOF. York. LVNDEL THTFR. } Thetford.* 
GEPI. Ipswich.* LVNE.* THTFRD. 
GIFL, NOR. ‘ WAL. 
GIFLC. I Iehester,” NORTHWI, ? Norwicks? WALICE. } Wallingford. * 
GIPL Ipswich. ODE. WALIG. 
GLEL } Gioucssiene ONWI. WERH, Warhafn.* 
GLEWE. OTHE! WEWH, 
GLE. OTHRE. WILTVNEN. ~ Wilton.* "E 
GRANT. Saras A OTHRI. WIN. : 
H VNE. outhampton.®* . WING. : 
eee oe = eine Oxford." WINCE. Winchester.* 
HIRFRD. } STONES OXNEL ee WINCESI. 
HREF, forsan pro Hereford.* OXSNEI. WLTVNE. Wilton. 


The names of his moneyers will be found to differ considerably from those which appear upon the 
pennies of the Conqueror. Those with an asterisk occur under both monarchs. 


? About the year 1095 he raised an immense sum under pre- a suspicion ihat the current coins were not sufficiently plentiful to 
tence of lending to Ais‘brother Robert Duke of Normandy 10,000 answer any particular emergency. 
mares of silver, for which he had given his dukedom as a security: ? See Supplement, Part ii. plate ii. The former of these 
On this occasion the bishops, abbots, and abbesses broke in pieces affords the only instance of the Roman w on his coins. On his 
the gold and silver ornaments of their churches to supply the great seal ha is styled wILIELMvs : DEL: GRATIA : REX : ANGLOEYM. 
king's necessities, [ Brompton, col. 992, and Hoveden, who gives —VVILIELM7S $ DEI : GRATIA ù? DVX : NORMANORYM, 


the date of 1096, ccl. 466.] This cirzumstance seems to warrant oe [Sandford and Speed. _ 
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HENRY I. 


1100. The sudden death of William Rufus, on the Ist of August in this year, gave his younger 
brother Henry the opportunity of seizing the throne, in the absence of Robert, his senior, and conse- 
quently the lawful heir to the crown, After a slight and ineffectual opposition, he established himself in 
the government; and, in order to secure the possession of what he had so unjustly usurped, he soon after 
his accession! ordained, by charter, wise ard politic regulations, evidently calculated for the benefit of his 
subjects. Amongst these were the abolishing of moneyage,* an oppressive tax, of Norman origin, and 
unknown to this kingdom in the time of Edward tae Confessor, and the denouncing severe punishment 
against moneyers, or other persons, on whom counterfeit coins should be found.” In his laws it was 
orcained that falsifiers of the money should suffer the loss of a hand, without redemption.+4 

Such, however, and so powerful were the temptations to the crime of counterfeiting, that this penalty, 
dreadful as if may appear, was insufficient to prevent the commission of it. Accordingly Henry, on his 
return from Normandy, in 1105, found it necessary to add to the loss of a hand, the further punishment 
of the loss of sight, and emasculation.5 Notwithstanding the severity of these ordinances, the money 
was in 1108 so mùch corrupted as to render a new coinage absolutely necessary. At that time the coins 
were picked (probably to select the heaviest for melting), bent, broken, and in consequence were frequently 
rejected: it was therefore ordained that the former punishments should be continued, and that no penny, 
nor halfpenny, which were commanded to be made round,® nor even a farthing, provided it were perfect, 
should be refused. ‘These regulations are said to have been productive of great benefit to the whole 
kingdom, because they were applied by the king to relieve the land from its burthens.? 


1 1100, Mat. Paris, p. 46. 1101, Tertus Roffensis, p. 51. Galfrido Monumetensi Latine conscripta, una cum septem libris 
1103, Bromion, col. 1022, and Hemingford. Gale, vol. II. p. 470. explanationum in eandem prophetiam, Alani de Insulis Franco- 
2 There was formerly a payment of twelve pence, every three furti, 12mo, 1608, p. 88.] Mr. Leake says, “ Some of these small 
years, due from each hearth in Normandy for moneyage, and for pieces (i.e. the halfpennies and farthings) are still to be seen in 
focage, or the privilege of cutting wood in the forests for firing. several of the Musea of the curious, having the king’s head crowned, 
It seems to have been almost peculiar to that duchy, and was paid, as on his penny, with a pearled diadem, but without any manner 
or at least one part of it, that the money might not be changed; pf inscription.” [Historical Account of English Money, 2d edit. p. 
for in those times the seigneurage which was taken upon every 48.) What these were cannot now be discovered, for nothing in 
alteration of the coins was highly oppressive, and it was therefore the least resembling them is to be found in any cabinet. From 
commuted for by this tax. It was introduced into England either Mr. Leake’s imperfect description I should suspect that they were 
at the time of, or soon after, the Norman Conquest. [See Du pennies clipped down to the inner circle, for the purpose of impo- 
Cange, voce Monetagium. ] sition, and that, when the fraud was detected, they were all 
3 Wilkins p. 234. destroyed. 
- “Id, p. 244. See William of Malmsbury, p. 158. 7 Hoveden, p. 471. An incorrect statement of the above has 
5 Knyghton, col. 2376 ; Bromion, col. 1000; and Hemingford, led Sperling, a German author of some eminence, into a most 
p. 470, state this ordinance to have been made in 1103, by the ridiculous error. Simeon of Durham says, “ Et quoniam sepis- 
Great Council of the nation assembled in London. [fee Hénry of sime dum denarii eligebantur, flectebantur, rumpebantur, respue- 
Huntingdon, p. 382, and Hoveden, p. 478.] bantur, statuit, ut nullus denarius vel obolus, quos et rotundos 
6 By thisthe prophecy of Merlin, dimidium rotundum erit, esse instituit, aut etiam quadrans integer esset. Ex quo facto 
was thought to be accomplished. [Contin. dnglo-Saxonis Hist. magnum bonum Regno creatum est, quia ipse Rex hee in seculari- 
Eccles. Beda. Rerum Brit. Scrip. Vetustiores, p. 347.] Alanus bus ad relevandas terrx erummasagebat.’’ [Sim. Dunelm, col. 231.] 
de Insulis, who wrote between 1166 and 1183, explains the eir- From these words Sperling concludes that Henry I. was the 
cumstances which immediately precede this, by events in the reign reviver of bracteate money in Europe; which he proves thus :— 
of Henry I., and then adds the prophetic words, ‘‘ Findetur forma The words non integer do not mean broken into halves or quarters 
commercii, dimidium rotundum erit. Hoe est quod cicit: Num- (as the eoin usually was, by means of a cross deeply impressed on 
mis quibus commertia totius regni fiebant, per medium sphæricè it} but a thin and light money, stamped on one side only, and 
circumcidi, ac rotundari præcepit, ad certum pondus.” [Prophetia consequently of that kind which is now called bracteate. The 
fnglicana & Romana. Hoc est, Merlini Ambrosii Britanni, ex magnum bonum terre was, according to his idea, the impossibility 
ineubo olim, ante annos mille ducentes in Angla nati Vaticinia, a of counterfeiting the coin, by base metal covered with silver, on 
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1118. If Prynne be correct in fixing the date of the 18th of this king to that Great Roll which 
was supposed tc be of the 5th of Stephen,’ it was in this year that Algar and Spracheling were amerced 
at ten marks of silver for a misdemeanor (in coining or utzering)- false money ;? and in this year also 
Godwin Quachehand was fined in four marks of gold to be quit of a plea (or accusation) of (falsified) 
money.3 : 

About this time, I presume, or possibly a little earlier, must have been issued a writ directed to 
Sampson Bishop of Worcester, Urso of Abetot, and all Barons, French and English, in Worcestershire, by 
which it was commanded that all burgesses, and all other persons dwelling in burghs, as well French as 
English, should swear to keep and defend the king’s mint in England, and not to falsify his money. And 
if any one should be found with counterfeit money upon him, and should not be able to clear himself from 
the crime of falsifying, or to prove from whom he received the false coins, he should suffer at least the loss 
of his right hanc, and castration. Also it was forbidden that any moneyer should exchange money, except 
in his own county, and that in the presence of two credible witnesses of the same county; and if he should 
be taken exchanging money in any other county, he should be punished as a false coiner. It was likewise 
commanded that no person, except he were a moneyer, shoul] presume to exchange money. 

The strong hand of the law having proved ineffectual for the protection of the coins, the censures of 
the church were, in 1128, called in to its aid. Ata council which was holden at Rome in that year, when 
Callixtus the Second presided, some ancient statutes were revived, by which it was decreed that whoever 
should knowingly make, or studiously circulate, false money, should be separated from the congregation of 
the faithful as one accursed, an oppressor of the poor, and a disturber of the state.” ; 

1125. These ecclesiastical denunciations seem likewise to have bzen pronounced in vain, don in 
about two years afterward, the king sent orders from Normandy, for the punishment of all the moneyers 
in England,’ by inflicting upon them the severest sentence of the law; because the money was so cor- 


rupted that it would not pass in any market. 


In compliance with these commands, Roger, Bishop of Salisbury summoned them, throughout all 
England, to appear at Winchester against Christmas-day. When they arrived there, they were taken apart 
singly, and underwent the dreadful infliction. ‘The whole was done within the twelve days before 
Christmas, and indeed, saith the Chronicler, most justly, for they had brought the greatest loss upon the 


account of its thinness, and the removing the necessity of breaking 
the pieces by providirg smaller denominations of money. This 
example of our Henry, he says, soon passed into Denmark and 
Germany, to their great profit likewise. [Sperlingius, De Num- 
morum Bracteatorum & Cavorum origine. Lubecew, 4to, 1700, p. 
79.) Had he been more acquainted with our ancient historians he 
would doubtless have corrected this w:ld idea from a perusal of 
Eloveden's rational stetement, which would have led him to sus- 
pect some corruption in the text of Simeon of Durham, that 
might deprive our manarch of the honour, for such he seems to 
think it, of having revived the coinage of hollow monies. 

The passage stands thus in Hoveden :—‘ Et quoniam dum 
denarii eligebantur, flectebantur, rumpebantur, respuebantur, sta- 
tuit, ut nullus denarius vel obulus, quos et rotundos esse jussit, aut 
etiam quadrans, si integer esset, respueretur:” it differs in the two 
words which are marked with italics, from the reading im Florence 
of Worcester, Eadme:, Simeon of Durham, William of Malms- 
bury, Henry of Huntingdon, William'o? Newburg, and Gervase 
of Canterbury. All these, however, can be considered but as one 
authority, for they are echoes only of the continuer of Marianus 
Scotus’s Chronicle. I have been under the necessity of adopting 
Hoveden’s text, from my utter incapazity (which has sought in 
vain for assistance fron several learned friends) to eilcit any mean- 
ing from the statement in the other chronicles. 

If I have rightly interpreted integer as intending perfect in 
form, then Hoveden has given a law aftording a proper sanction 
to the unmutilated coirs. 


Absurd as Sperling’s comment upon it may be, there are still 
others nearly as ridiculous; for instance—‘“ Et quia eligebantur 
boni denerii, et aliqualiter fracti rumpebantur vel respuebantur, 
statuit ut nullas denarius vel obolus, quos et rotundos esse jussit, 
aut etiam quacrans, integer esset, sed aliqua fractura, in eis rema- 
nereis In quo facto magnum evenit commodum toti Regno? [V7. 
Heming ferd, sub anno 1108. ]—“ Cum nummos fractos licet boni 
argenti venditoribus non recipi audisset, omnes vel frangi vel incidi 
precepit.” (IPI. Matmesburiensis, p. 162. ] - 

1 Avrum Regine Add. Appendix, p. 5. 

? Mcg. Rot. 5 Steph. Rot. 15. a. Mador, Hist. Excheg. «ol, i. 
p. 277. ° 

3 Idem. Hot. 15. 8. Idem. p. 497. 

4 Lis. Rub. Scace. folio 163 b. copied by Mr. G. North. 

5 Sia. Duneinr col. 248, 249. 

s Tha number on which this sentence was executed, was 94. 
[dnnal. d2 Margen, sub anno 1124.] Inthis date of 1124, Ralph 
de Diceta and Gul. Gemmeticensis agree. But Wikes and the 
Annals of St. Edmund’s Bury fix it in 1125; Simeon of Dur- 
ham and Alured of Beverley in 1126; and Fordun, in his Scoti- 
chronicon so late as ] 127, The Saxon Chronicle also, which I 
have followed, dates it in 1125; and, in the year preceding, it 
records a fact which I kave not found elsewhere, viz. that at a 
Council hald at Chester, between the feast of St Andrew and 
Christmas Day, six persous underwent the dreadful sentence which 
the lew hed denovtnced against false coiners.”’” [Sub anno 1124. ] 
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whole nation, by the immense quantity of base metal which.they aad circulated., They were afterwards 


compelled to abjure the realm, and to go into banishmeni. 
Three moneyers alone, belonging to Winchester, are said to have escaped this cruel execution,’ and 


to them, therefore, 


says Dr. Milner, was committed the charge of maling anew colnage to supply the 


whole kingdom, all the base money being cried down’ and cut to pieces." 

For this act of rigorous justice Henry is praised in the highest terms by i stories and chronicles, 
wh agree in representing it as a singular instance of uprightness.5 

Immediately afterwards, the money wes changed; the consequence of which, if some chroniclers may 
be believed, was such a dearness of provisions, as amounted to an actual famine.6 

Another chronicler, however, imputes this famine to more probable causes, namely, to the storms and 
excessive rains which continued through the whole summer of the year 1125, with scarcely the exception 


of a single day.’ 


In this year King Henry founded an abbey at Reading in Berkshire, and gave to it, amongst other 


privileges, a mint and one moneyer.® 


The English goldsmiths seem to have been at this time eminent for excellence of workmanship, and 


were sometimes invited to practise their art in foreign courts. 


Anketil, who was afterwards a monk in the 


abbey of St. Alban’s, and made the shrine there, raded during seven years in Denmark, by the command 
and at the request of the monarch. Whilst he continued there, he was employed in a variety of goldsmith’s 
work, and was appointed the keeper of his mint, and chief moneyer.9 

At the latter end of the reign of Henry I. the following writ was issued: 


No date, but placed between 1132—1135. 


Sciatis quod volo & precipio ut omnes burgenses & omnes 


illi qui in burgis morantur, tam Franci quam Angli, jurent tenere & servare monetam meam in Anglia, ut 


non consentiant falsitatem monete mee. 


Et si quis cum falso denario inventus fuerit, si warant, inde revocaverit, ad eum ducatur ; et si illum 
inde comprobare poterit, fiat justicia mea de ipso warant, si vero non poterit probare de ipso falsonario, 
fiat justicia mea. Scilt. de dextro pugno & testiculis. Si autem nullum warant’ inde revocaverit, portet 
inde judicium, se nescire nominare vel cognoscere aliquem a quo acceperit. 

Preterea defendo ne aliquis monetarius denarios mutet, nisi in comitatu suo, & hoc coram duobus 


legitimis testibus de ipso comitatu. 


ut falsonarius. 
Rub. Seaee. Westm. 168 d.!° 


1 Before Christmas this year, King Henry sent from Nor- 
mandy to England, and commanded that all the moneyers of Eng- 
land should be deprived of their limbs; namely, of their right 
hands. And this, bezause a man might have a pound, and yet nct 
be able to*spend a penny at a market. And Roger, Bishop of 
Sa.isbury, sent over all England, and desired all of them to come 
to Winchester at Christmas, and when they came thither, his men 
took them one by one and cut off their right hands. AH this was 
done within the twelve days, and with much justice, because they 
had ruined this Jand with the great quantity of bad metal which 
they all bought.” [Ceren. Sax. sub anno 1125.] Gul. Gemmeti- 
censis says the money was so debased with tin, that scarcely one 
third part was silver; and that Henry was informed of it by his 
soldiers in Normandy, who found they could not purchase so much 
with their pay as they had done heretofure, when the money was 
made of silver. [Du Chesne, Scrip. Norman. p. 803, ] 

2 Wikes, sub anno 1125. He does not speak of this punish- 
ment comprehending nearly all the moneyers, as some other 
chroniclers do, but szys that all who were found guilty suffered. 

3 Annal. Eccl. Winton. Whartoni Ang. Sacra, sub anno 1125. 

4 Tam at a loss for the authority under which Dr. Milner 
states this very extracrdinary anecdote. He quotes Will. Malmes- 
bury, but without referring to any page. All that I ean find 


Etnullus sitausus cambire denarios, nisi monetarius. 


Et si in alio comitatu mutando, denarius captus fuerit, sic captus sit, 


Apud West. in Nat. Domini. Lib. 


respecting breaking or cutting of money is at page 162, in these 
words: “ Cum nummos fractos licet boni argenti venditoribus non 
recipi audisset, omnes frangi vel incidi præcepit;” but the words 
in italics show that it was not the refusal of base money, but of 
good, when broken, that this extraordinary measure was intended 
to remedy. 

'§ The author of the Annals of Waverley coolly says it is worth 
your while to hear how severe King Henry of England was against 
offenders. [Annal Waver. sub an. 1125.] Gul, Gemmeticensis 
begins his panegyric with saying, that the action shewed the 
severity of his justice against the wicked, and his contempt of gain 
in comparison of uprightness. He then exclaims, “ O virum de- 
fensorem justitiz, & iniquitatis acerrimum punitorem! O si vellet 
redemptionem accipere pro tot hominum impiorum membris, 
quanta millia talentorum posset inde lucrari! Sed, ut diximus, 
sprevit pecuniam amore justitia.” [Du Chesne, Scrip, Norman, p. 
303. | 

€ See the Continuation of Florence of Worcester, sub anno 1125. 

7 Annalzs de Margen, sub anno 1125. 

8 Monasticon Anglic. vol, i. p. 417. See the account of Read- 
ing Mint. 9 Mat. Pauris, p. 1010. 

10 Rymer's Fadera, edit. 1816, vol. i. p. 12. This is a repeti- 
tion of the writ already mentioned in page 5. 
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The types of his coins are as various as ‘those of any monarc’ in the English series. 


The name and title of Henry I. are variously written upon the obverse of his money. On 


some 


pieces H. R. only are found; on others, HENRICVS; on others, his name and title; and on others, his name 
and title as king of the English. The reverses bear the name of the mint and moneyer, which in some 
instances are pleced within two concentric circles.2 One penny has pax across the centre of the reverse, 
which probably alludes to the peace which was concluded between him and his brother Robert, A.D. 1191, 
according to the Saxon Chronicle.’ 


The following names of dis mints have been collected: 


ATLE, 
BADO. 
BATHA. 
BEDEF, 
BEDEFO. 
BISES. 
BRIST. 
BRISTO., 
CA. 
CAN, 
CANT. 
CANTER, 
CANTYA. 
CES. 
CESTE, 
CICES. 
COLEC. 
COLECES, 
EBO, 
GIPE. 
GLOCE. 
HADEW. 
HAM. 
HASTI. 
HERE. 
LE. 

LEI. 


} Bath. 
} Bedford. 


} Bristol. 
| Canterbury. 


} Chester. 
Chichester. 
I Colchester. 


York. 
Ipswich. 
Gloucester. 


Southampton. 
Hastings. 
Hereford. 


Leicester. 


His moneyers were: 


AHEMVAL,- 
ALARIC, 
ALEN, 
ALFW. 
ALFWINE. 
ALGAR. 
ALRICYS, 
ARCIL. 
BADEWER. 
BARLIAT, 

' BRIETHRIC,* 
CHITEL. 
CINRL 


1 His title on hie great seal is (with the exception of the name) 
precisely the same, on both sides, as that of William II, 


Jord and Speed. | 


COL, 
CRISTRET. 
DERLINS, 
DYNINC. 
EDMVND. 
ELFWINE- 
ENGELMAN. 
Qu. the last3 letters. 
ETVRI. 
FVCRED. 
GERAVD, 
GLEDWINE.® 
GODRIC. 


LEIC. Leicester. 
LEW. Lewes. 
LICOLEN. 

LIN. 

LING. Lincoln. 

LINCO. J 

LINDCOE. 

LON. 

LVN. 

LYND. 

LYNDE. 

ee London. 

LVNDENE, 

LYNDN, 

LYNDO. 

LYNDON. 

LYNDONI. 

ONE Newark. 

NOR. 

NORHA. Northampton. 

NORWIC, Norwich. 

OXNE. Oxford. 

— Reading. 

RIC. 

PORN } Rochester. 

RVFA. 

RVMI. Rumney. 
GODWINE. oc. 
GOEFREL ORDGAR. 
GOL. ORDGTR. 
GREGOR. ORIM. 
HENE =- = OSBR. 
HERMER. OSVLF. 
IELFWINE. OSWARD. 
IORDAN. PAIEN. 
LEFWARD. RAVF. 
LEFWINE. RAP, 
LIFVNE. RICARD, 
MORYS, RICHARD. 
NEGELVS. ROBERT. 


2 Supplement, Part ii, Plate i, No. 3. 


3 Supplement, Plate i. No. 7. 
Leake thinks it may be of Hen. ii, coined in the life of Stephen, 
after he had forced him to an agreement, and secured the reversion 
of the crown, p. 47, 


As it is without a sceptre, 


[Sand- 


5. 

SEDM, 
SERBI, 
SNOTN, 
STANF, 
STANFOR. 
STEN. 

SV. 

SVD. 

SVT. 
SYTHI. 
SVTWE. 
SVTWVR. 
TANEWY, 
TET. 
THT. 
THTFR. 
WARA, 
WELLIGL. 
WELLIGHI, 
WELLING, 
WIN. 
WING. 
WINCE. 
WINCESTR. 
WINTRSIR. 
WIRECEST. 


ROLLAND, 
RVNCEBIL. 
SAIN. 
SAM. 
SEWINE. 
SIGAR. 
SIGHAR, 
SMIENE. 
SMIERNE. 
SMIORNE. 
SPRACHELING.’ 
TVGRED. 

_ WALFDORD. 


4 He and Godwine were moneyers at Oxford. 
vol. ii. p. 187. 


+ 


St. Edmundsbury. 
Salisbury. 
Nottingham. 


} Stamford. 


Sudbury. 
Southwark. 


Tamworth. 
| Thetford. 
Wareham, 


i Wallingford. 
Winchester. 


Worcester, 


WALFORD. 
WINEDI, 
WINTERLED. 
WINTVRED. 
WITT. 
WVLETHORD. 
WVLFINE, 
WYLFRED. 
WVLFRIG, 
WVLFRINE. 
WVLIWIN. 
WYLFWINE, * a‘ 
WVLFWORD. 
WVYLGAR, 


Monast. Ang. 


> He anc Robert were moneyersin Rochester. Mr. North's 
Ms, note to Folkes's Tables. 

€ Moneyer in Southwark. North’s Ms, note. 

7 Spracheling and Algar, moneyers in London. North’s Ms. 


note. 


+ 
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STEPHEN. 


Ox the demise of Henry, A. D. 1135, the male line of the Normans being extinct, Stephen Earl of Bologne 
and Montaign, third son of Stephen Earl of Blois, by Alice, fourth daughter of the Conqueror, usurped the 
government, to the prejudice of his cousin Mande, the only surviving child of Henry; and justified his 
usurpation by the plea that no female had ever sat on the throne of England.t His reign was, in conse- 
quence, perpetually disturbed by her claims, and his power so much weakened, that in 1147 the laws were 
in so impotent a state, that every man did whatsoever pleased him. ‘The necessities of Stephen had, before 
this period, induced him, a3 it was reported, to diminish the weight which the penny bore in the reign of 
his predecessor, whose immense treasures he had quickly dissipated for the maintenance of his armies.? 
This, together with other proofs of weakness, had so reduced his authority, that every part of the kingdom 
was harassed by the lords o7 castles, who were tyrants in their respective districts, where they assumed the 
state and privileges of kings. Each castle had its mint,’ from whence issued so much light and debased 
money, that in ten or more shillings the value of twelve pence could scarcely be found.t It has been 
asserted, but I believe without sufficient authority, that these castles were erected by special license from 
the king, in order to be a defence against the Empress Maude, whose coming he dreaded.’ 

In 1149, her son Henry, Duke of Normandy, invaded England with a large army, to which many 
castles and places of strength were yielded. He then struck a new coin, which obtained the name of the 
_ Duke’s money ;° and not only he coined, but also all the men in power, whether bishops, earls, or barons, 
‘made their own money. But when the duke himself came, he put down the- coins of the greater part 
of them.’ 

1150. In the following year, Stephen, when at York, exacted from his nobles sums of money propor- 
tioned to their rank and fortunes. The people were at this time extravagantly expensive, for every one at 
his pleasure debased the coins both in their value and in their impression.® 

1152. Two years after this, the king attempted to secure the throne to his family, by proposing to 
crown his son Eustace, and to supersede Henry. But his design was frustrated by the refusal of Theodbald, 
archbishop of Canterbury, who was forbidden by the Pope to crown the son of a king who had usurped 
the throne in violation of the solemn oath which he had sworn to Maude.9 ‘This attempt, however, to 
disinherit Henry, and to cut him off from the succession to the crown, brought him immediately to England, 
in order to take effectual measures for making himself master of the kingdom. After a contest of some 
months’ continuance, the distressed condition of Stephen’s affairs induced him to listen to terms of accom- 
modation, and a treaty was concluded at Wallingford in 1153.%° This convention provided for the succession 
of Henry upon the death or Stephen, and for the destruction of all the castles which, during this reign, had 


1 Sandford, p. 38. 7 Hoveden, p. 490. This is so obscurely expressed by 


*2 William of Malmsbury, p. 185, "Thadameaathor says, that Hoveden, that it is difficult to discover whether he intends the 
Henry left in his treasury, at tie timg of his death, nearly duke’s coming in 1149, or his second coming in 1153, when a 
100,0002.; the “ denarii of which sum were exquisitissimi ;” and treaty was concluded between him and Stephen; or indeed 


there was besides great wealth, consisting of vases of the precious whether the expression may not with greater propriety be referred 
metals, &e., p. 179. to the following year, when he came to England to claim the 


3 Wiliam of Newburgh, lib. i. cap. 22. [Bramton, ccl. 1086. SOVETEIEIY ' a 
Hemingford, p. 487]. Trivet says, "“erantque in Anglia tot quo- : oe a ae 
dammodo Reges, vel potius tyranni, quot castellorum domini, i. ses Bec nae einer ae A h 7 ad 
hebentes singuli percussuram proprii numismatis, & potestatem On ttiig Peet ON AT SUPPOSE to have been: struck that re- 
-dicendi subditis Regia more jura.” [.danales, sub anno 1148]. markable coin, which bears an ake obverse ye rude whole-length 
3 William of Malmsbu 185 figures, representing, as it js conjectured, Stephen and Henry. It 
A aaa may have been intended to commemorate this event by those 


* Fabian’s Chronicle, vol. i. p. 333. Polyckronicon, folio 283, figures; but there is nothing in the legend to authorize the sup- 

° 7 5 
& Mr. North says: ‘On this coin perhaps is Dux instead of - position, as it, like the greater part of Stephen’s coins, reads only 
Rex.” MS note to Folkes’s Table. No such coin, however, has STIEFNE R. without pax, or any other allusion to peace, or to the 


yet been discovered. . name of Henry, the other party in the treaty. 
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been illegally erected. ‘They amounted in number to eleven hundred and fifteen. The king also declared 
that the current money should be made of silver, and should be one and the same throughout the kingdém.? 

This latter clause ‘confirms the accounts before given of the wretched state to which the coin was 
reduced by the n2cessities of the king, and by the powers which his subjects had usurped. Historians do 
not inform us whether the money was restored to purity, in cenformity with the provision of this article 
but there is every reason to suspect that it was nut, because Stephen never carried into execution the 
preceding article, which required the demolition of the castles where the mints were situated, from whence 
a great part of the adulterated money had issued.? Itis probable that the power of Stephen was inadequate to 
the performance of these covenants, for it cannot be supposed that he willingly suffered the continuance of 
such usurpations. The castles were destroyed by Henry IL immediately on his accession to the throne.? 
None of the coirs which were thus struck by the barons, in defiance of the king’s authority, have yet been 
discovered, unless that very singular penny minted at Derby, wiih the arms of Edward the Confessor on the 
reverse, can be admitted as one of that description. That it is not, I am inclined to think, from its being 
of standard silver, and of full weight; circumstances which by no means agree with the accounts which aze 
given of the barcnial coins. But although we have none of tae ccins which were struck by the usurping 
barons, yot some are certainly known which were minted by nobles related to Stephen. Such are the 
pennies with the name of his son Eustace, which have on the reverse either the name of the city of Yorx, 
or else are marked with unmeaning ornaments instead of a legend, in a manner which exactly resembles 
some of the coins of Stephen. 

Such likewise is the penny of Henry, Bishop of Winchester, the king’s brother. 

And such is that with the name of Robert, the base cousin of Stephen.’ | 

These coins, it is probable, do not come within the meaning of the historians, when they speak of 
money which was struck in open defiance of the king’s authoritv; for it may with great appearance of 
likelihood be presumed that persons so nearly related to him did not usurp the privilege of coining, but 
enjoyed it by a particular grant; especially as Stephen is known tc have conveyed such power by charter 
to others, in no way connected with him by blood.’ 

His coins are almost invariably ill struck, which gives the workmanship an appearance more rude than 
it will be found upon closer examination to be. The Derby penny above-mentioned is, howeyer, a very 
remarkable exception, for it is perfect in all parts, but the execution is most barbarously uncouth. 

Although his coins are scarce, yet a considerable variety cf types is to be found. His name on the 
obverse is commonly ill-spelled, and occurs frequently withou: his title. When that appears, it is simply 
REX, Without any addition. On the Derby penny his name is given with a Latin termination, STEPHANYS 
REX, and is the only instance wherein PH are used upon the king’s coins, the name being in all other cases 
written with an x. On the penny of Henry Bishop of Winchester the name is also sTEPHANVS.? 

The reverses bear in general the mint and moneyer, but it is peculiar to coins of this reign to exhibit 
reverses Without any legend, the outer circle being charged with unmeaning ornaments.® - 


æ 
which is supposed to be a baronial coin, The latter of these T 
. . © >» 
believe to be a Danish coin. 
5 But see the account of these coins at the end of this reign. 
ê To the Bishop of Coventry and his successor, for instance., 


1 Matthew Paris, >. 72. | 
2 Will. of Newburgh says that, after this treaty, “ Rex Ste- 
phanus fastu regio, fineis Anglia lustrans, et se tanquam Regem 
novum ostentans, suseipiebatur ab omribus & decenti magnifi- 
centia colebatur; & inzendebantur ante faciem ejus, & quodam- See Histcry o? Lichfielc Mint. 
modo liquifiebant sicat cera a facie ignis, munitiones adulteræ, | 7 The inser‘ption cn his great seal does not vary from that of 
que erant improborurr. receptacula, & spelunca latronum.” [lib. i. his predecessor. [Sandford and Speed]. 
cap. xxxii], 8 I Fave net been able to detect any practice exactly similar 
3 Notwithstancing the former extract from Wm. de New- to this or. the money of contemporary monarchs. Le Blane has 
burgh, he himself speaks of Henry II. as the destroyer of these given a coin o? Philip d'Alsace, earl of Flanders, and others of 
castles, in lib. ii. cap. 1, as does also Walsingham in Ypodigma Philippe le Long and Charles le Bel, kings of France (all at 
Neustriz, p. 446, wko gives 1115 as the number actually de- periods subsecuent to the reign of Stephen), with ornamented 
stroyed. outer cireles on the reverse, but they have all an inner circle 
4 See Supplement, Part ii, Plate ii. No. 15, and also No. 21, which beers a legend. 
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He had mints at the following places: 
CA. HERE, Hereford. RISINGES. Castle Rising. 
CAN, : LE. SANDW. Sandwich, 
CANT. Canterbury. LEG. Chester. S. EDMV. St. Edmundsbury. 
CARD. Cardiff. LEIRE, Leicester. SNOT. Nottingham. 
CICE, Chichester, LEWES. Lewes. STAN: Stamford. j 
co. LINCO. Lincoln. sv. 
DERBI. Derby. LY. SYD. Sudbury. 
ET, . LYN. Tendon: Southwark.! 
EYERW. York. LYND. TETE. Thetford. 
EXC. Pecan? LYNDE. WERE, W orcester.? 
EXCE. NI --- WILT. l 
GIP. Ipswich. NOR. WILTY. } Wilton. 
GLOVC, Gloucester. NORVI. Norwich. WILTYN, 
GOVE. NORWIC, WIN, I l 
HANTVNE. Southampton. OX. Oxford. WING. Winchester. 
HEDEN, Hedingham. Reading. WISINCEST. J 
HEDVA. Hedingham * 

His moneyers were: 
AEL. ALLEM, FERRIS. LYN. SWEIN, WHICHELINYS. 
AELEM, BONIFACE, GERARD. OSFREI, SWTIDETS, WILLEM. 
AELMAR, BOY ~~ = G ~- - FREI. PAEN.4 THOBI. WLLEM. 
ALFRIC. DACYN, HERMER. ROBERD. THOM. WLPO. 
ALFWINE. EDRICVS. IVBERT. RODERT. TOMAS, WLPOLE, 
ALL. qu. AEL? above. ERICVS. LEFREI. SIWARD. TOVI, WLR. 


Besides these coins, which issued from the royal mints in this reign, others are known which, as has 
been before observed, were probably struck by virtue of a license from the crown. 

One penny of this kind has on the obverse an armed man, with a large sword in his hand, and this 
legend, Evsracivs, and on the reverse, EBORACI EDoTS.5 This is ascribed to Eustace, the son of Stephen, 
and was probably struck during his residence at York as governor. ‘The letters which follow the name of 
the city I am unable to explain, unless they are the blundered name of the moneyer, which seems probable 
from the resemblance they bear to swripers, the name of one of his father’s moneyers. 

Another coin of the same type, in Lord Pembroke’s collection, differs from this in reading on the 
reverse OMHSFIL SvL-: which also may possibly be the moneyer’s name. On a third coin, which bears the 
impression of a lion on the obverse, his name is written Esraouivs, and the reverse is charged with the same 
kind of devices, within the outer circle, as are to be found upon some of his father’s pennies.” He is also 
supposed to have struck money at Boulogne. It has his name on the obverse, and on the reverse vres 
BONONIE., But it is by no means certain that this coin is correctly appropriated, for there were several 
Earls of Boulogne of that aame in the tenth century.® 

There is likewise a penny, which is supposed to have been struck by Henry Bishop of Winchester, 
the brother of the king. This coin is unique in Lord Pembroke’s cabinet, and is now only known by its 
represetitation amongst the engravings of that collection, or by that which is given in this work. It has on 
the obverse a profile head crowned, with a crosier before it, and this legend, HENRICVS EPC.; the reverse 
reads STEPHANVS REX.2 ‘The head on this coin so exactly resembles that on one of Stephen’s pennies, as to 
warrant a suspicion that it bears the portzait of the king, and not that of the bishop. The crosier, too, 
is probably. nothing more than an ill-struck sceptre, whose imperfection has been overlooked, because it 
was hastily concluded that the sacred staff agreed better than the ensign of sovereignty with the letters Exc. 
Mr. Wise pronounced this to be, in his opinion, one of Stephen’s pennies ;'® and Snelling pleaded for its 
admittance amongst the coins of that monarch, and thought it was before excluded on account of its 


$ See English Coins, Plate ii. No. 1. 

§ Ducare!’s Anglo- Gallic Coins, p. 4, and Plate iv, No. 54. 
7 English Silver Coins, Plate i. No. 19. 

® Ducare?’s Anglo- Gallic Coins, page 4, uote a. 

9 English Silver Coins, Plate i. No. 21, 

10 Nummorum antig scriniis Bodleianis recondit. Cat. p. 287. 


1 History of Surrey, vol. iii. p. clviii. | 
2 More probably Wareham. 
3 This name is on a penny struck at Risinges. 1 copied it 
from Mr. Southgate’s collection. ° 
4 Snelling reads this name warn, as if it were written with 


the Saxon w. 
e 
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blundered inscription.1 From the circumstance of the king’s name and title appearing on the reverse, and 
the position of the letters HEN . vs Epc on the obverse (for the letters nic are marked in the engraving es if 
they were not distinctly to be read upon the coin, and therefore I put them out of the question;) from 
those circumstances, | say, it appears probable that the coin, if accurately drawn, was actually struck by the 
bisbop, but under the king’s authority and permission, and on the express condition that the effigy and 
name of the sovereign should be impressed upon it. Ecclesiastical coins, which bear in this manner the 
name of the monarch and of the Archbishop of Canterbury, may be seen on Plate XII. of the Anglo-Saxon 
series. If they had been stamped with the king’s portrait, they would have been exactly similar to this penny. 

There is sti.l another coin which issued from a private mint in this reign, but under circumstances 
which render it extremely difficult to decide by what kind of autherity it was struck. 

The obverse is impressed with the figure of a man on horseback, with a large sword in his hand, and 
with this inscription, RODBERTESESTV. ‘The reverse is precisely similar to those coins of Stephen, Eustace, 
and Stephen and Henry, which have no legend, but in its place a border of ornamental figures. From its 
resemblance to these, I have no hesitation in appropriating it to Robert Mellent, Earl of Gloucester, the 
base son of King Henry I. The difficulty which remains is, to determine whether it were struck in 
defiance, or under the sancticn, of the authority of Stephen. Iam inclined to adopt the latter opinion ; 
because, although there is but one short period during whick he could be truly said to be at peace with 
Stephen, that is, when he swore fealty to him soon after his ace2ssion, yet I think it more probable that this 
coin was struck Curing that interval, than at any subsequent time whilst he bore arms against him; for as 
he then fought te establish Maude upon the throne, he surely would have coined in her name. 

To the letters which follow his name in the legend, I am unable to afix any meaning whatever. 

Stephen died on the 25th of October, in the year 1154. 


HENRY II. 


1154, Soon after his death, Henry, the lawful heir of tae kingdom, asserted that right which in the 
preceding year he had been induced to wave, from the consideration of the evils which his pursuing i} at 
that time must bring upon his people. He took possession of his crown in the month of December 
following ; and immediately after his coronation, consulted with his nobles concerning the measures proper 
to be adopted for repressing those disorders which had risen to so alarming an height during the usurpation 
of Stephen. Fer this purpose he resumed the grants which that monarch had lavishly and improvidently 
bestowed (on the ground that grants made by an usurper ough: not to be retained, to the prejudice of the 
Jawful sovereign*), and destroyed the castles which had been illegally erected.* From those dens of thieves 
issued the greater part of that base coin which was circulated in such abundance during the late weak and 
turbulent reign, and which brought incalculable mischiefs upon the people. 

At this time the money was reduced to so wretched a staze, by adulteration and other methods, that 
commerce was greatly obstructed, and a new coinage was become absolutely necessary. Historians differ 
as to the time when the new money was issued; some placing it m 1156,5 others in 1158,6 and one even 


l View of the Siher Coinage, p. 6, See the explanation of our Hemingford, p. 491. ` Hoveden, p. 491, It should seem that a 


lates, 

i 2 English Silver Coins, Plate i, No. 20, where the legend is 
incorrectly given 

3 Will, of Newburgh, lib. II. cap. 2. As this resumption was 
general, it doubtless extended to the mints which had been granted 
by Stephen ; but it may be doubted whether it was so general as 
to comprehend the grants of former times, as Mr. Pegge conceives 
that it did. [ Assenbd‘age, p. 82.] 


4 Will. of Newburgh, lib. ii. cap. 1. Bromton, col. 1048. 


few of these castles, which were held by persons not likely to dis. 
turb the public peace, were spared from this destruction. 

5 Hoveden, p. 491. 

8 Capitula 7maginum Historiarum, Rad. de. Diceto. Arnat. 
Waverlienses. Chron. Prioratus de Dunstaple. Cartons Chron. 
printed by Julian Notary 1515, as quoted in Lewis's Life of Car. 
ton, prefece, p. xiii. Holinshed says that, at this time, he abro- 
gated certain pieces called Basels, vol. ii. page 67. I know not 
what they were. ° 


HENRY JL l © 47k 


` so late as 1159.7 At the same time the monəyers were punished. According to one historian wey were 
mutilated, and the more wealthy of them fined.? 

From this variety of dates I am inclined to adopt the earliest for the actual renovation of the money, 
because it best agrees wita the pressing importance of the measure, and with the acknowledged activity 
with which Henry urged on the correction o? other abuses.?. Bui whenever it took place, and to what- 
ever extent it was carried, it appears not to have been sufficient to secure it from adulteration; for in about 
twenty years afterward (A. D. 1180) it was faund expedient to introduce a foreign artist into the mint, for 
the improvement of the money. Philip Aymary, a native of Tours, was commanded by the king to come 
into England, and to undertake the work. Accordingly, in the winter, at the feast of St. Martin, the old 
coins were called in, and new round money was issued. Whether the whole of this coinage was conducted 
under the inspection of Aymary is somewhat doubtzul; for instead of attending, as it was his duty to do, to 
the increase of the revenue, and to the restraining the arts of counterfeiters, he was heavily suspected of 
conniving at the frands of the moneyers, and having narrowly escaped punishment by Henry’s lenity, he 
was dismissed by him to his own country.” The moneyers also were severely punished for adulterating the 
coins. Besides other sufferings, they were bound two and two, and carried in carts to the king’s court.® 

The necessity for this new coinage seems to Lave been generally admitted ; but the manner in which 
it was conducted is represented as extremely burthensome to the people, and especially to the poor.’ 

Previously to this time, that is, in his seventeenth year, he was invited into Ireland by Dermod Mac 
Marrogh, king of Leinster, when he settled colcnies in different parts of that island, and, by degrees, 
introduced therein the laws and customs of England. It does not, however, appear that he struck any 
money there, though the express assertions of historians, that king John, his successor, was the first who 
coined money in Ireland of the same standard with that of Englard, seems to hint that coins had, before 
his time, been struck of a different standard. The standard of John’s coins may, however, have been 
mentioned merely because it was superior to that of the Irish mints, when under the control of their native 
monarchs. : l 

An assize was fixed, probably after the issuing of the coinage above mentioned, respecting’ the cur- 
rency of the old money ; for in 1184 the sheriff of Devonshire paid in at the receipt of the Exchequer 
eight shillings and nine pence in blank silver, examined, of the old money, which-was forfeited to the 
king, because Richard de Stokes had exchanged it contrary to the assize.° 

By this term I understand either a certain rate, at which the old money was, to be exchanged, or a 
fixed time, beyond which it was neither to be taken nor received. At a subsequent period, however, the 
currency of the old coins was absolutely prohibited; for in the first year of Richard I., Robert de Vallibus 
owed to the king one hundred marks, because, amongst other things, he had, whilst he was sheriff of 
Cumberland, suffered the old money to be current after a general prohibition.!° 

Thus it appears that there were two coinages, at least, in this reign. 

The appropriation of the coins usually given to Henry II. is now established with so near an approach 


to certainty by one of the first medalists in this kingdom, that I shall, without apology, lay his arguments 
beore my readers. 


1 English Chronicle Ms., quoted by Lewis, ante, p. 170, note 6. 

2 Chron. Johannis Abb. 8S. Petri de Burgo. ([Sparke, p. 78.) 

3 That the above date of 1156 is nearly. the true one is made 
probable by this circumstance ;—in the 4th of Henry II. the 
Sheriff of London accounted for xij lb. by tale pro commutatione 
Mcnetæ, [Mag. Rot. 4 H. II. Rot. l, a Lundonia. Mador, 
Hist Exch. vol. i. p. 273.] This must have been in 1157 or 1158. 

t A.D. 1181. *“tIn isto anno mutata est moneta die Sancti 
Martini.” [AÆnnal. de Bermondes Harl. Mss. 281.] 

ë Rad. de Diceto, col. 611. Bromion.» Wikes. Gerv. Dorob. 
Annal. de Waverley, and other Chronicles, all mention this coinage. 
Mat. Paris fixes it in the following year, 1181, as does also Chron. 

VOL. I. 


4b, de Bermondsey in Bibl. Arundel, quoted by Mr. North, Ms, 
penés Autor. 

€ Hoveden says only that they were fined on account of the 
corruption of the old money, p. 597. 

7 Stow, p. 149. Heming ford, p. 506. 
ili. cap. 5. 

8 Simon, 2. 10. 

® Mador, Hist. Excheg. vol. i. p. 280.. In 1158 he issued an 
ordinance for the regulation of the money in Normandy, by which 
the mark of silver was raised to 53 sols 4 deniers Tournois, from 
40 sols, at which it was valued in 1144. Le Blanc. Monnoyes de 
France, p. 188, © Idem. vol. ii, p. 382. 

Z 


Will. of Newburg, lib. 
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‘ The circumistance of so great a number of coins (more than 5700) being discovered together, all of 
them having the same type (full faced) though minted in towns situated at a great distance from each other, 
is a proof that the whole were struck by the same king, and that the king, whoever he was, used only one 
device upon his coins. As the pennies of Henry III. are sufficiently known, it is evident that these coins 
must belong eitker to Henry I. or II. If we were to assign the present coins to Henry I., it would follow 
that all the other coins which have been usually appropriated to that king, and which are distinguished by 
the diversity of cheir types, must have been struck by Henry II. which is not at all probable. Henry I. 
was much more Likely to have struck coins with different types than Henry II. He reigned after William 
II. and before. Szephen ; and the coins of William II. and Stephen, as well as those of William the Con- 
queror,’ are remarkable for a great variety of types. Itis nearly certain, therefore, that these coins were 
struck in the reign of Henry H., who, differing in this respect from his predecessors, determined to have 
only one pattern represented on his coins; in which particular usage he was followed, with very few excep- 
tions, by his suceessors.”? 

It cannot now be ascertained whether any coins belong to the son of Henry II, who was crowned in 
1170 at London.? and again in 1172 at Winchester, with the title of Henricus rex Anglie regis Henrici 
filius.t Ashe had a great seal, it is probable that he coined money. Mr. North thought that the penny 
with three stars before the bust might possibly be his.6 I have given an engraving of one, with a remark- 
ably young face, and of peculiarly fine workmanship for that time; in which respect it differs so entirely 
from any of those ascribed to his father, that I am willing to persuade myself it was struck by his 
command.® 

On the coins of Henry II. his name, which is written HENRI, appears on the obverse, with his title of 
king of England; but upon an Anglo-Gallic penny, struck in Aquitain, it is HENRICVS nex.’ The reverses, 
as usual, have the name of the mint and moneyer. No circumstance relating to any part of his history is 
to be found upon them. 

| His coins were rare, until a large quantity of them happened to be found at Royston, about the year 
1721;° and a still larger hoard, to the amount of more than 5700, at Tealby in Taea aei in 1807.° 
They are commonly very ill struck.!° 


His mints! were situate at, 


BR. CA. CATO. Canterbury. 
BRI. : CAN. CAR, 

Bristol. Canterbury. : 
BRIS. PAR CANT. s y CARD. Cardiff. 
BRISTO. CANTO. ' CARDIC, 


? Description of a large collection of pennies of Henry II., 
discovered at Tealby in Lincolnshire. By Taylor Combe, Esq. 
Director, Sec. R. 5, [Archæologia, vol. xviii. p, 2.] 

2 Will. of Newbrrgh, lib. ii. cap, 28. Benedict Abbas Petro- 
burgensis, p, 4, 

3 Ben. Abbas Peiroburgensis, p, 33. He died A.D, 1183. Idem, 
p. 393. 

t Carte, vol. i. p 620. On his great seal, which has no re- 
verse, his title is l 
HENRICVS REX ANGLORVY, DVX NORMANNOR, ET COMES ANDEGAVOR. 
(Sandford, p. 54.] He wassometimes called Henry LIT. [Sparke, 
p. 98, note 7.] 

5 English Silver Coins, Plate ti, No. 7. 

ë Supplement, Part ii. Plate ii. No. 7. 

7 On his great szal he is styled 
PENRICVS : DEI : GRATIA ! REX : ANGLORVM, 
PENRICVS : DVX : MORMANNOR : ET ! AQITANNOR 

ANDEGAVOR. [Sandford and Speed, } 

8 Mr. North’s Ms. l 

5 Archeologia, vol, xviii. p. 1, 


+ 


: ET i COMES ; 


10 This imperfection is so general that, although the zains 
found at Tealby ‘ were as fresh as when they first issued from the 
mint, yet their execution was so very bad, that on magy of chem 
scarcely two letters could be discerned,” —* Yet it is deserving of 
attentior, that the weights of them, though apparently regulated 
by a pah of shears, were adjusted with extraordinary accuracy ;” 
so that £127* weighed 19 Ib. 6 oz. 5 dwts.; only 14 dwts. 13 gr. 
less thar the proper weight; which, divided amongst the whole 
number, makes each coin deficient no more than about 4, of a grein. 
[ Archeologie, vol. xviii. p. 6.] 

H The publication of the xvizith volume of the Archeologia, 
just befcre this sheet went to the press, has enabled me to add 


` the two mints which are marked (*), and several varieties of spell- 


ing to the names of the other towns. It is remarkable that 
amongst so lerge a number of coins as 5700, not one should occur 
of Shrewsbury or Worcester mint. The list of moneyers is 
greatly enlarged from the same source. 

G 





* The nymber that was melted at the Mint. 


CARDY. 
CARDVL. 
CES. 
CEST, 
CESTE. 
„COL. 
COLC. 
COLE. 
COLEC, 
DVN. 
DVNHE, 
DYNO. 
DVRA. 
EVE. 
EVER. 
EVERW, 
EVERWI. 
EVEWI. 
EVEWIC. 
EXC. | 
EXCE. 
EXCES. 
EXcs. 
EXSE. 
XSE. 
GL 

GIP. 
GIPE. 
GIPES. 
GIPEY. 
GLOCE, 
GLOE. 
GLOECE. 
GLOECES, 
GLOV. , 
HEREP, 
HEREFOR, 
IVE. 


) 
| 
| 
| 
J 
: 


Carlisle. 


Chester. 


Colchester, 


Durham. 


York. 


Exeter. 


Ipswich. 


Gloucester. 


Hereford. 
sane 


His moneyers were: 


ACHARD.*? 
ACHBTIL. 
ADAM. 
AGELHAN. 


AILWINE FINCH.® 


ALWIN. 
ALWINE, 
ANDR . à 
ASC eeo’ 
BIRES. 
COLBRAND. 
cor, 
DANIEL. 
DE wees 
EDMVYND. 
EDRED.? 
EDW .. 
ELAF. 

EIl . . ND. 


ka 


! North's Ms. note to Folkes’s Table. 


FVLCHE. 
EVNERE. 
FVNERI. 


GEFF a.. 


GEFFREI. 
GILEBERT. 
GODEERE. 
GODEFEI. 
GODEFFIL 
GODEFRE- 
GODEFREI. 
GODRIC. 
GODWIN. 
GOLDHAYC. 
GOLDHAVCE. 
GOLDHAVCC. 
GOTHA, 
GVNCELIN. 
HENRI. 


IVEL. 
IVELCE. 
IVLCE. 
*LANST, 
LERB. 
LERE. 
LI. 
LIN. 
LINC. 
LINCO. 
LINCOL. 
L. 
LY 
LY 
LYN ai 
LVNDE. 
LVNDEK. 
LYNDENE. 
LYNDI. 
NE 
uaveke 
NI¥S, 
WIVCA, 
NOHA, 
NORAM. 
NORHA. 
NO. 
NOR 
NOREC. 
NOREV. 
NOREWIC, 
NORW. 
NORWI. 
NVCAS. 
OXEN; 
OXENE. 
OXENF, 
OXENFO, 


HERBERD. 
HERBERT. 
HEREBERT. 
HVMF .. 
HW. 
HWE. 
INGERAS. 
IOHAN. 
IORDAN: 
LAFRAM. 
LANTIER. 
LEFWINS. 
LEFWINE BE- 
ZANT.” 
LEVRIC. 
LIWINE. 
LVD... 
MARTIN. 
NIC.. 


HENRY II. 


| 
> 
| 
} 


Tichester. 


Lancaster. 
Leicester. 


Lincoln, 


London. 


Newark. 


Newcastle. 


Northampton. 


Norwich. 


-Newcastle. 


Oxford. 


NICOL, 
NICOLE. 
RADVLFe 
RAVL. 
RAVEN. 
RE . * + 
REIN... 
RIC.. 
RICARD. 


RIRES, forsan pro 


BIRES, 
RO... 
ROBERT, 
RODBERD. 
RODBERT. 
ROGIER. 
ROVLF. 
Basar 
SA + 6 oe 


S. ED., 
S. EDM. 
S. EDMY. 
S. EDMYN. 
SC. ED. 
BAL. 
SALE. 
SALEB. 
SALOPES. 
STA. 
STAF. 
STAN. 
TC. 

TE. 

TED. 
TEP. 
‘TEFF. 
TEFFO. 
TEFO. 
TETFO. 
-‘THETFO. 
TI. 
TIEF. 
FPWAIN. 
VALL 
WALI 
VILT. 
WILT. 
WILTV. 
WI. 
WIN. 
WING. 
WINCE. 
WINCEST. 
WINCS. 
WIW.’ 





SHVATE. 
SIWAT. 
SIWATE. 
STE... 
SVEIN. 
SWETMAN. 
Tr... D 
THVRSTAN.* 
TVRST. 
TYRSTAIN. 
TVRSTEIN. 
Pee 
Lee ee 
WALTER. 
WALTIER. 
WERES, 
WICOT. 

WID. 
WIERES. 





2 The moneyers’ names marked thus * are copied from Mag, 
Rot. 14 H, II, Mador, Hist. Excheg. vol. I. pp. 589, £90. 


è 


” 


3 Mag. Rot. 4 H, IL Rot. 9. 


page 87, 
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St. eae 


Salisbury. 
Shrewsbury. 
Stamford. 


ia 
f 
i 4 
j 
| 


Wainfleet. 
Wallingford. 


Wilton, 
Winchester. 


Worcester.! 


WILELM. 

WILER. 

WILL. fil. DERE- 
WOLDI.* 

WILL DE WICLE- 
wyp.“ 

WILLAM. 

WILLELM. 

WILLELME. 

WILLEM. 

WILLEME. 

WILLIAM.® 

WILLIM, 

WIRES. 

WIT. 

WIVLY. 

WVLFSI. 


t 


b. Madex’s Mss, vol. Ixix, 
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RICHARD I. 


1189. Richard the First began his-reign, on the demise of his father, on the 6th of J aly in this 
year.} 

His martial disposition proved highly injurious to the interests of his people, who were impoverished 
by the expenses of his warlike establishments, and the heavy ransom which was extorted from him as tae 
price of his release from unjust captivity.2 

It has been insinuated that his necessities induced him to corrupt the coins;? but there is as little 
foundation for that assertion as there is for the supposition that he introduced the Easterlings into the mint, 
to bring the monzy to perfection, for Sterling is mentioned in a public record of the latter end of the nen 
of King Henry I.4 

By what means the authors quoted in ar [3] discovered the fact that Richard was represented as the 
corrupter rather than the refiner of the money, cannot now be ascertained, as neither of them has produced 
any authority, nor is there any indenture of the mint or other public record to shew that the coins were 
debased in his reign; nor have any of the coins themselves ever been discovered. Those usually attributed 
to him are either mis-read pennies of Edward the Confessor,’ ill struck, or double-headed coins of Henry 
IIL.,° or of Edward I., IL, or III., or notorious counterfeits.8 But although no coins of his English mints 
have ever been found, yet there are proofs remaining of his attention to the preservation of his money, and 
of the conduct of his workmen. 

In an ordinance which he framed for the regulation of his soldiers, whilst he was at Messina, A.D. 
1190, it was commanded, amongst other things, that no one should refuse the king’s coins, in which the 
form of money could be distinguished, unless it were cracked within the circle. 

At the latte? end of the first year he granted to the citizens of Winchester the privilege that they 


1 In the same year he went to Salisbury, and caused the 
treasure of the late king to be weighed and enregistered, to the 
amount of more than 900,000 pounds of gold and silver. [ Brom- 
ton, col. 1156.] Hoveden says, greatly exceeding 100,000 
marks, [p. 656] 900,002, after his debts and legacies were paid. 
(Chron, Johannis Abb. S. Petri de Burge. Sparke, 86.] 

2 The first payment exacted from his subjects, on this account, 
not bemg sufficient, a second and third collection were made, in 
which the sacred vessels, crosiers, anc rings, were not spared. 
[Bromton, col. 1256.] When Richard heard, after his return, 


that the property of the church had been thus destroyed, he > 


ordered others to be made immediately, and distributed to those 
churches which had need of them. [Bromton, col. 1258.] Itis 
not easy to reconcile these accounts with an anecdote which is 
also related by Bromton, and which goes to prove (if it be well 
founded) that the poverty of the natior was only pretended, the 
greater part of its wealth having been concealed. The story is 
this:—On the publie entry of Richard into London, in March 
1193, there appeared such a display of riches that the German 
nobles who accompanied him, and had been taught to believe that 
England was totally .mpoverished, were struck with wonder, and 
one of them exclaimed, “ O King! wonderful is the prudence 
of thy subjects, who now securely shew that wealth which, during 
thy captivity, they lamented the loss of! Had the Emperor been 
aware of the great riches of the English, he would not have be- 
lieved that this count~y could have been so easily drained of all its 
money, and would heve exacted a much heavier ransom.” _[ Col. 
1257. See also IPill, de Newburgh, lib. iv. cap. 39. | 

3 This I have feund only in Tindel’s Notes to Rapin, vol. i. 
p. 258; in Leake's Historical Account of English Money, p. 58; 


and in Nicesen’s English Historical Library, p. 254; where, as 
I believe, the insinuation originated. No authority is referred to 
by any of the above-quoted writers. 

Mr. Clarke, in Conjectures on an ancient Piece of Money 
found at Eltham, p. 16, says, that the Jews and Flemings, in 
the reign of Richard I., corrupted and debased the money that 
had been mede by Henry II. so much that when this coin was 
called into the mint the people received but twenty shillings for 
thirty. 

Mr. North, in his Remarks upon Mr, Clarke’s Conjectures, 
p. 24, observes, that the former part of this account, respecting 
the Jews, cannot be supported by the authority of any historian 
or record ; and that the latter part relates to the reign of King 
Henry IH., according to Matthew Paris’s history of his 82d year. 

4 North's Remarks upon Clarke's Conjectures, p. 27. - 

ä See Vertue's Portrait of Richard I. engraved for Rapin’s 
History of England; and Withy and Ryall’s Plates. 

8 Rapin and Speed. 

7 Leake, Fleetwood, and Withy and Ryall’s Plates. 

8 English Silver Coins, Plate ii, No. 8, and Supplement, 
Plate i, No. 14. These two pennies, which are also to be found 
in Snelling’s and Withy and Ryall’s Plates, are now well known 
to be the febrication of a late dealer in coins, who pretended 
to have discovered them amongst some which were found upon 
Bramham Moor, in Yorkshire. He sold one of them for thirty 
guineas; the other remained in his possession, and was dispcsed 
of with the rest of¢tis collection, after his death. [From the 
information of the late Rev. Richard Southgate. | 

9 Bromton, cgl. 1183. His words are, *‘ Et ne aliquis sonet 
monetam Regis in qua moneta apparebit, nisi fracta fuerit infra 
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should not be impleaded without the city; from the enjoyment of which provision the moneyers are 
particularly excepted.} 

1194. In-his fitth year, immediately after his second coronation at Winchester, Trivet, and Bromton 
copying him, say that he ordained one kind of money to be current through the realm, and carried it into 
effect, to the great advantage of his people, who had been much aggrieved by the diversity of coins.* 
Could the accuracy of this statement be relied upon, it would go a great way towards ascertaining the fact 
of a coinage in this reign; but it is a statement which, so far as I can discover, is to be found in this his- 
torian only. Matthew Paris mentions the regulation’ of measures in the year 1197; at which time, 
according to Hoveden, ‘and the Annals of Burton Monastery, an assize was made respecting the measures 
throughout England. It is given at large in those two collections of annals, but nothing relating to money 
appears in it. 

It is true that no authentic public documents have hitherto been discovered to prove the issuing of 
money from the royal mints during his reign, except, as Mr. North observes, the Compoti Cambii, in his 
3d, 5th, and 7th years, can be admitted as satisfactory evidence.’ 

But it by no means follows, that because there was a Compotus Cambii, there must necessarily have 
been a coinage; for the profit of the exchange, with which the exchanger charged himself, might have 
been nothing more than that which arose from the purchase of imported bullion. The dealing in which, 
the same antiquary observes, was from the time of Henry I. the sole a of the master of the king’s 
cambium, by whom it was rented.+ 

It will, however, appear highly probable that he coined some money, if we add to the circumstances 
which have been before recited, the consideration of the following facts. These are, the length of his 
reign, which continued nearly ten years ; the licenses to coin which he granted to different prelates and 
churches; and an actual charge for various utensils for blanching silver which appears in the Compong 
Cambii of his eighth year.6 

That he could not have wanted bullion for that purpose, is evident from ne being able to replace the 
sacred vessels in many churches from whence they had been taken for the payment of ik ransom.? 

But although it be not difficult to assign plausible conjectures for the probability of bis having coined 
money, yet it will not be so easy to account for the total disappearance of it, provided any were actually 
struck in his.mints. Folkes says,® “it is very reasonable to think that the king’s long absence out of 
England, his expedition to the Holy Land, his captivity, and the large sums paid abroad for his ransom, 
together with his wars in France after his release, must have occasioned great scarcity of money at home, 
and small coinages dering all the time of his reign.” 

But surely all these causes combined are not sufficient to account for the absolute annihilation of his 
coins. If any were struck, how happens it that none remain, though those of all his predecessors on the 
throne of England (and some of them in sufficient plenty) are to be found ? 


meaning of the words in qua moneta apparebit ; but I have ren- 
dered them upon the authority of Du Cange, who has moneta im 
the meaning of monete ipsius character & figura. 


qirctlum.” In this passage sonet has the sense of respuat.* See 
Du Cange, in verbo sonare, who thinks it derived this meaning 
from the custom of trying money by sounding it.t If that deri- 


vation be admitted, it must be remarked, that the introduction 
of the term, in the passage before us, is particularly urfortunate, 
as the word, in its primitive meaning, cannot be applied to coins 
which are cracked; and yet to those alone the ordinance restricts 
the application. I know not whether I have given the exact 





* Bromton uses it in this sense in the Laws cf Eadgar, 
where he renders poppace by sonet, col. 872. In col 923 he 
translates the same term by repudiet. 

+ Somner, in his Glossary to Twysdgn’s Decem Scriptores, 
derives sono from A. S. peunian, al. apeunian, i. e. vilare, unde 
nostr, to shunne. The propriety of this ne be determined by a 
jury of etymologists.,, 


1 Milners History of Winchester, vol. it. p. 202. Appendix ; 
and Brady on Burghs, Appendix, p. 45. 

2 Triveti Annales sub anno. Bromton, col. 1258. 

3 Remaras on Clarke's Observations, p. 36. See these accounts 
in Madoz’s Kistory of the Exchequer: 8 R. 1. vol. ii., p. 182; 5 
R. He vol. ii; p. 189; 8. R. 1. vol. i, pe 280. 

4 North's Ms. 
‘ § To the church of Lichfield a. n. 1189, and to the Bishop 

of Durham a. n. 1196. 

€ Mag. Rot:8 R. 1 
p. 280. 

? Bromicn, col, 1258. 

§ Table of English Silver Coins, p. 6.. 


Rot. l.b. Madox, Hist. Exch. vol. i. 
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The paymert of his ransom did not necessarily take any coined money from his kingdom, for it 
was to be discharged by a certain weight of silver. Or if it had taken any, would not some of it be met 
with in Germany ? | : 

The error, with respect to the ransom, seems to have arisen from considering the mark either as an 
actual coin or as a term which always expressed a certain weight of the current money ;. neither of which ` 
was exclusively tae case, for i: was frequently used to signify weight alone. Caxton is, I believe, the 
earliest chronicler who speaks of the real coining of the sum paid for this ransom.! His mistake is so 
clearly pointed out, and the notion so ably refuted by Mr. North, in a critique upon Stow’s account, which 
appears to have been borrowed from Caxton, that I think I cannot do better ao to lay before my readers 
the words of that most able numismatic antiquary. 

“ Stow, in his Chronicle, does indeed tell us, that all the plate collected for is redemption of this 
King was coined into money; but the very nature of the thing shews it to be a mistake. For what 
necessity of this additional charge to a burthen so heavy of itself? The terms of the composition did not 
require it; the words of which from Hoveden, a contemporary historian, were, Nuntii Imperatoris recipient 
Londonts centum millia marcarum puri argenti ad pondus Colonie ; que pecunia a Nunttis accepta & ponderata, 
in conductu Regis per Regni sui terminos ducetur. This sum was the whole he could ever make any shift to 
pay, by severe texes, and even stripping all the churches of tkeir plate, though he gave hostages for the 
future payment of 50,000 marks more. Under this general distzess of the subject, and poverty of the King, 
what probability of its being coined at the King’s mints, whick: could have added no value to it with the 
Emperor, to whem it must be more acceptable in bullion for his own proper mints? Besides, whatever 
part of it-was co-lected in coin might probably, by the ambassadors, be demanded to be melted down, in 
order to prove its coming up to the covenanted standard puri argenti. ‘Therefore, whatever expressions? 
Stow met with te occasion such a notion, they could mean no more, as the learned author of the Historical 
Account of Enghsh Money most judiciously observes, than coining in the sense that tinblocks are said ta be 
coined in Cornwail ; and perhaps had some stamp like them, to denote their gcodness ; and in respect may be said 
to be coined inte money, as tt answered all the purposes of money, p. 59; which is the very notion that the 
words of Polydor2 Vergil, in his History, convey to us: Preter cateras privatas opes, vasa etiam sacra aurea 
seu argentea ex templis sublata fuerunt; ex quibus multo plus pecunie confiatum est, quam principio fuerat 
imperatum. The word conjlatum can mean no more than tha: it was melted down together into bars or 
ingots. If any part of the ransom was paid in English coins, Germany might be a more likely place to 
meet with them than England.’ 


| Sprotti Caron. c. m. librarum. p. 1118. 

Ottecbourne, 100 millibus librarum, p. 73. 

Chron. Gerv. Dorod, Centum millia marcarum, col. 1582. 

Annal, Waverl. c. m. mareas argenti, p. 164. 

Knyzhion, Centum millia librarum argenti, col. 2458. 

Hoveden, Centum millia marcarum, p. 722. 

K. Richard's Letter to his Mother, &c. Septuaginta milia 
marcarum argenti, Hoveden, p. 726. 

Chron. Frioratus de Dunstaple, Centum millia librarum ad 

” pondus Colonia, p. 45. o 

In Forma Compositionis inter Henricum Imperatorem & 

Richardum Regem Argliæ a.n. 1193, Centum millia marcarum 


t Signature 1, 2b. He says the plate “ was molte and made 
into money.” 


2 «In the place where Stow relates this he has put in the 
margin the names of Gervasius Doroberniensis, and Chronicon 
Radulphi de Coggeshall, as eviderces. The first of these uses 
only the word conflata; when speaking of the vasa, et alia ar- 
gentea, collected for the King’s redemption. As te the second, 
which is in Ms. in the Library of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, an obliging friend, a fellow there, consulted it at my 
request, and assures me, there is not a word concerning coining 
into money.” Mr, Morih, 


In an extract from this Chronicle, taken by Mr, Gough, 
nothing more is said respecting the nature of this payment, than 
that it should be argenti ad pondus Coloncencium. 


3 Remarks on Clarkes Conjectures, p. 34. 

Though the chief of our chroniclers agree in such a general 
manner of expression as well warrants the idea that this ransom 
was not paid with coined money, yet do they differ very mate- 
rially as to the made in which they state it, and even, in some 
instances, as to the pr2cise sum which was to be paid. 

Ralph de Diceto, calls it, argenti centum milia librarum, ad 
pondus Colonig monete publice probatx, col, 670. 


puri argenti ad pondus Colonia. Que pecunia a nunciis Im- 
peratoris accgpta et ponderata, &c. &e. Rymer’s Fædera, vol. i. 
page 84. 

Fuller says that the ransom was 100,000/., being calculated 
at ten years purchase o? the then revenue of the English crown, 
[ Worthies, Oxfordshire, 829.] I know not from whence he de- 
rived this, as be quotes no authority for it, 

These are two walls (of Vienna), the one old and inward, 
little considerable qt present, built at first with the ransom of 
our King Richard I. Brown's Travels, Part ii. p, 74. North's 
Remarks on Clarke's Conjectures, pe 35, note. 
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f 


In whatever way we examine the question, whether he coined in his English mints, or not, it appears 
to be a point of very difficult decision ; for the evidence on either side is strong, but not conclusive. We 
are not, however, without specimens of his money, the produce of his Anglo-Gallic mints, which bear his 
name as King of England, though they were struck by him either in the quality of Earl of Poitou, or as 
Duke of Aquitain.2 

Those of his Dukedom have on the obverse his name bad title of King of England, and on the reverse 
AQVITANIE, OF DVX AQVITANIE.? 

The Poitou coins have his name with the title of king on the obverse, and on the other side 
PICTAVIENSIS.? | 

- These are all that can be attributed to him; but it should seem that a considerable quantity of coins 
of some sort or other must have been current during his reign, as diminishing them by clipping appears 
to have been practised; and that mode of deteriorating the money requires no small degree of circulation, 
on account of the very dirainutive portion which can, with safety, be taken from each. In his eighth year 
Henry de Casteillun accounted, at the Exchequer, for the ministry or office of the Chamberlainship of 
London, for two years; and one article of his account is — sixteen shillings ten pence, the chattells of 
certain clippers.* 

It appears from the authorities quoted below for the names of his moneyers, that he had mints at 

WAEWICK. ROCHESTER. CARLISLE, 


His Anglo-Gallic money was struck at Poitou, and, according to Mr. North, at Bourdeaux also. 
Richard received his death’s wound at the siege of Chaluz, and died on the 6th of April, 1199. 
The following names of his moneyers have occurred : 


BALDRED, Lin Warwick Mint? ceLpwine and xozert, in Rochester Mints 
EVERARD, j WIiLHELMYS, Monetar, apud Carlisle.7 


JOHN. 


1199. Upon the decease of Richard, his brother John immediately usurped the throne, to the 
prejudice of his nephew Arthur, who was the lawful heir, in right of his father Geffrey, the fourth son of 
Henry IL, whereas John was the fifth. The youth of Arthur rendered him unequal to a contest with 
his uncle, and a fruitless opposition terminated, as is usual in contests for a crown, in the murder of the 
weaker party. 

John had, at a very early age, been declared by his father Lord of Ireland:8 a title which seems to 
have inyested him. with great regal power, as was manifest from his using a great seal,9 and striking money 
with his name and title impressed upon it. He appears to have had mints in Dublin and Waterford; but 
whether the coins were struck there during the life of his father, or in the reign of his brother Richard, 
cannot now be ascertained. ‘The coins themselves are of peculiarly barbarous workmanship, bearing on 
the obverse a rude face, resembling the form in which the full moon is usually drawn, with his title, 
IOHANNES DoM.; and on the reverse the name of the moneyer, and the place of mintage. Of this coinage, 


1 His great seals bear the same inscription as that of ne °? He was born A. D. 1166, [Sandford, p. 81), and created 


II. (Sandford and Speed]. Lord of Ireland in 1177 [Carte]. This title was probably derived 
2 See Anglo-Gallic Coins. from a bull of Adrian IV., in which he gave permission to 
3 Idem Henry II., in the year 1155, to subdue Ireland, and made use of 


these words: “ Et illius terræ populas te recipiat, & sicut DOMINUM 


. 4 Mag. Rot. 8 R. I. Rot. l.b. Madox, Hist. Hxcheg. veneretur.” [Matthew Paris, sub anno]. 


L p. 775. z ? See it in Sandford. It is inseribed, 
ê Rous, Hist. Regum Anglia, p. 194. © §ILILLVG@: IOpANNIS: FILII : RELIS: ANELIE : 
ë Tertus Roffensis, p. 184. DOMINI : pIBNIE, 


7 North's Ms. note to Folkes’ Tables. ° . [Sandford and Speed.] 
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halfpennies only have, hitherto, been discovered.! They were probably struck in 1185, the only year in 
which John was in Ireland during the life of his father. 

| 1199, On his accession to ‘the crown of England he assimed the title of king upon the coins which 

were struck in his Irish mints, although upon his great seal he continued the style of Dominus Hiberniæ.? 

This money is somewhat less rude than that which he had issuzd before he was king, and the head on the 

obverse, and the devices on the reverse, are included in a triangle, for which various reasons have been 

assigned, but none that are satisfactory.$ 

It is probable that this alteration of the type did not take clace until his 11th year, when he went into 
Ireland, and caused new coins to be made, as will be seen under that year. 

1205. The regulations of his English mints were of an earlier date. On the 9th of November in his 
sixth year, proclamation was ordered to be made that no one, after the Feast of St. Hilary in the next year, 
should receive, cr have in his possession, clipped money. And if after that time, such should be found 
upon man or woman, being inhabitants of a borough, it should be seized, and bored through, and put into a 
chest to be kept for the king’s use, and the man or woman to be held by pesca bail, and their chattels 
to be attached at the king’s pleasure. 

If such money were candi in the hands of a Jew or Jewess, it should be seized, and put into the chest, 
and the body of the Jew or Jewess, and their chattels, shoulc. be taken, and held in replevin, until the 
king’s order to the contrary. 

Should such money be found in the hands of a servant, inferior tenant, or peasant, it should be seized, 
bored, and returned to him from whom it was taken. | 

Four men were appointed in every borough, &c., wherever a market was held, who were to be sworn 
to be faithful to the king, and then they were to take the said money, and, having bored it, to place it in 
the chest, under their seals, and the seal of the-parson, or of their palai or of both, to be kept to the 
king's use.“ 

In the same year, on the 26th of January, an assize was made for the preservation of the money, and 
for the putting an end to clipping and counterfeiting. William de Wrotham and Reginald de Cornehull 
were appointed to carry this assize into execution throughout the realm. By its provisions that old money 
was to be current which wanted at the utmost two shillings and sixpence in the pound; and those pennies 
which were more deficient were to be bored through, and returned, as it had been otherwise provided. 

The Jew gcldsmiths and foreign merchants were, however, allowed to purchase food and clothes with 
the light money, but they were not to lend nor to merchandise with any other coins but those which were 
large and weighty, as the penny sterling legally ought to be. And for the discovering of this lack of 
weight in the money there was issued, from the mint-office, a penny-poize, wanting one-eighth of a penny, 
to be delivered to any one who would have it, to be used until Easter in the next year. If any of the 


1 English Silver Coins, Plate ii. No. 9. The coin of this As also did Wise, who, in iliustration, says, “ Lyram Hiter- 


type, which is engraved in Wise’s xixth plate of the Bodleian 
coins, is-of the penny size; „nor is that representation contradicted 
by the description which is given by him in p. 237. It appears, 
however, from the catalogue, p. 99, that this coin did not form a 
part of the Bodleiar Collection ; but no notice is given of the 
eabinet in which i: was then contained. 

? This style, of Dominus Hiberniw, continued to be used by 
our monarchs until Henry VIII., in 1541, assumed the title of 
king., 

3 Nicolson says, that the Right Honourable Thomas Earl of 
Pembroke judicious:y observed to him, “that the triangle on the 
Trish coins of this king (as well as those of his son and grandson, 
Henry III. and Edward I.} was intended to represent a harp, 
which is more fully impressed on the coins of their successors.” 

[ trish Hist. Library, p. 75. | 

Leake, it is prodable, borrowed bis idea of the harp from this 
passage in Nicolson, [Hist. Account of Eng. Money, p. 63.] 


niæ insigne Cenotat: nam Lyre forma vetustissima erat A litera.” 
[ Nummorun antiq. Serin, Bodleianis recondit, Catalogus, p. 27.) 


Simon found the like triangle on the coins of Biorno, king 
of Swecen, 4.D, 818; of Charles the Simple, A.D. 893, of Philip 
the Fair, A.D. 1286, of Charles the Fair, A.D. 1322, kings of 
France; of Eric, A.D. 1282, of Abel, A. D. 1250, kings of 
Denmark ; and of Peter, King of Portugal, 1377; and therefore 
though: it crobable to suppose, that, as the English and Irish 
coins were-now first made of the same standard, the triangle was 
intended only as a distinction between the two kinds of money. 


From this triangle, says he, perhaps proceeded the arms of 
Trelanc—the harp, which'we do not. find represented on any of 
the ancient Trish coins extant, except it be what has been taken 
for a hand, which hé thinks is more like a harp. 


Irish Coins, p. 18. 
* Pat. 3 Johe m. 6. L ? l 
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pennies which should be made after Christmas in the sixth year of the king should be found clipped in any 
person’s hands, then they were to be bored through, and he in whose possession they were taken was to be 
attached asa thief. 

The re- -blanching of the old pennies was. forbidden; and whoever should be guilty o that crime was 
declared to be at the king’s mercy for all his goods, and was likewise to forfeit all that he had re-blanched. 
It was declared that a penny should be hereatter made of just-standard, with an outer circle, beyond which 
nothing should appear; and whenever it was found in any other state than that, the maker and clipper of it 
should be at the king’s mercy for all his chattels. 

If any person should exchange penry or silver in any other place than the king’s exchange (with 
reserve of the archbishop’s echange at Canterbury), both the exchanger and the receiver should suffer 
imprisonment. And it was ordained that no one should take for the exchange of a pound of fine and pure 
silver more or less than sixpence by law:— 

That no penny should issue eae the king’s sine, or from that of the Archbishop of Canterbury, except 
it were LEGALIS DE VINTEULOR :— 

That inquiry should be made by free and lawful men, in cities, burghs, and vills, whether any one, 
either Christian or Jew, did clip the money; and if any clipper should be found, whether Christian or Jew, 
all his goods should be seized, and his bedy committed to the king’s prison, to be at his pleasure, that 
justice might be done. 

And if any money not of lawful weight should be found in the hands of a Jew goldsmith, or of a 
merchant, whether foreigner or stranger,? for the purpose of merchandizing, or of lending upon use, it was 
ordained that they, in whose hands such were found (not being intended for the buying of their victuals or 
elcthing, as aforesaid), should be attached? . 

These provisions show that the practice of diminishing the coins had been carried on to an alarming 
extent; and indeed, Stow says, “the monay was so sore clipped, that there was no remedie, but to have 
it renued,’’4 

1208. In this year he granted the privilege of a mint to the Bishop of Chichester ;® and, three years 
afterward, the same, together with an exchange, to the city of Winchester.® 

About this time the moneyers, assayers, and keepers of the dies, of London, were commanded, by writ, 
to appear at Westminster, on the Quinzime of St Denis, to receive there the king’s commands, and to bring 
wizh them all their dies (which they were required to seal up with their own seals immediately on receipt of 
the writ), and to summon all the workers of money in their city, and those who were skilled in the art of 
making money, to be present at the same time. 

The like writs were issued to the monayers, &c. &c. of Winchester, Exeter, Chichester, Canterbury, 
Rochester, Ipswich, Norwich, Lynn, Lincoln, York, Carlisle, Northampton, Oxford, St. Edmundsbury, 
and Durham.7 

ITuppears, from this writ, that no less than sixteen different cities and towns possessed, at this period, 
the privilege of coining; that dies had been actually delivered out to them; and there is proof on record, 
that money was coined at one of them between the years 1209 and 1212; when Kimeric Archdéacon of 
Durham, and Philip de Vlecote accounted zo the king for 18%. Ils. as the profit of the episcopal mint at 
Durham, for three years following 1209. The see was then void, and in the king’s hands, and these two 
persons were Custodes Episcopatis.® 


( The glossaries do not notice this word, nor am I able to 
affiz any meaning to it. 

1 The words are, mercatoris forinseci vel extranei. If there 
be ro error in the record, if is possible the latter term, extranei, 
may mean the merchant strangers who had license to trade within 
the realm. 

3 Pat. 6 Joh. m. 7. dors. 

* Stow, sub anno 1205. 


VOL, I. 


5 Claus. 8 Joh. m. 3. n. 8. See account of Chichester mint. 

6 Milners History of Winchester, vol. ii. p. 258. See account 
of Winchester mint. f 

7 Pat. 9 Joh. m. 5. Madox, Hist. of Eachequer, vol. i. p. 
290, note zz. The Quinzime of St. Denis is the fifteenth day 
after the feast of that saint. 

8 Mag. Rot. 13 Joh. 
chequer, vol, i. p. 644, note o. 


Rot, 4. b. Madox, Hist. of Esr- 


OA 
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But, notwithstanding these proofs of a coinage having taken place, during this reign, in the English 
mints, no genuire coin, issued from them, has yet appeared: all those which have been pas being 
gross counterfeits.’ 

The coins waich he struck in Ireland, after his accession tc the throne of England, are probably not 
of earlier date than his eleventh year, 1210, when to quiet that part of his dominions, he went thither in 
person, with a large army, and established there the execution cf English laws.* 

At that time John de Grey, bishop of Norwich, whom Le kad appointed Lord Justice of Ireland, 
caused the pennies of that kingdom to be coined according to the standard of England, as were also the 
halfpennies and farthings, which he ordered to be made round. This money was, by the king’s command, 
to be equally current both in England and Ireland,’ and the ecins of each kingdom to be received into his 
treasury without distinction. Merlin thus prophesied, says Matthew Paris, concerning this roundness of 
the smaller coins: “the representative of barter shall be dividec, the half shall be round.”* 
| A curious circumstance, which happened towards the latter end of his reign, is highly characteristic of 
that pusillanimity and irresolution which so often involved him in extreme difficulties. Immediately after 
sentence of excommunication was pronounced against him, at Northampton, A. D. 1212, by Pandulph and 
Durand, the pope’s nuncios, he commanded the sheriff to bring before him all the prisoners which were in 
his custody. . Some of these he ordered to be hanged, some to be deprived of their eyes, and the feet of 
others to be cut off. All this was executed in the presence cf Pandulph, to his great dismay, and was 
probably intended by the king to intimidate him from continuing his interdict. 

Amongst these prisoners was a clerk, who had counterfeited the money, whom the king commanded to 
to be hanged. When Pandulph heard this, he immediately threatened those who should lay hands on him 
with excommunication, and went out in search of a candle for that purpose. This alarmed the weak 
monarch, who followed him, and delivered the clerk into his hands, that he might do justice upon him; and 
so, saith my author, he was set at liberty. 

There seems to have been a considerable coinage about this time.® 

1215. In kis 17th year he granted to Savaricus de Malaleone, and his heirs, the privilege of making 
their own money, in their own land, of the same value as that of ‘Tours, and that such money should be 
current through all the Duchy of Aquitain,? 

His title upon his coins is only loHANNES, or IOHANNES REX, without any notice of England, or even 
of Ireland, where they were minted. The reverse has the mint and moneyer as usual, but with devices 
which appear on his money only. The penny has a crescent and blazing star, and the halfpenny a 
crescent and ercss patée, with a small star in each angle of the triangle; the farthing has a blazing 
star only. The bust on the obverse, and these devices on the reverse, are placed within the triangle 
before-mentionec. 


1 About thirty years ago one was exhibited at a shop in 
Southwark. The owner kept himself concealed, and the coin was 
to be disposed of by an auction of a peculiar kind, in which each 
bidder was to deliver in the highest sum he was inclined to give, 
in a sealed note. The same person who is well known to have 
forged the English pennies of Richard I. was declared to be the 
purchaser; and my informant hesitated not to say, that he was 
also the framer of it, and that he bought it in, because there was 
no other bidder, at lzast no other person was ever known to have 
made an offer. Indeed it was not likely that any one else should 
have bidden for it, as it was pronounced to be spurious by every 
medallist who saw it. [From the information of the late Rev. 
Richard Southgate]. 

2 Holinshed, vol. i. Chronicles of Ireland, p. 61. In August 
1210 he went into Ireland, where he made new money, et subjecit 
sibi Reges & Regnum. [Chron. Prioratis de Dunstaple, p. 55]. 


3 [oes not this provision justify a suspicion that no coinage, 
to any extant, had as vet taken place in England? 

* Mat. Paris, sub anno. We have seen before, in the reign 
of Henry I., another supposed accomplishment of this predictiorf. 
Merlin Laving very wisely affixed no dates to his prophecies, they 
were ready to be fulfilled at any era. See also under the 
year 1273. 

5 Aunales Waverlienses, p. 175. Caxton gives this anecdote, 
in his Chronicle, with very little variation. Sig L 6. b. 

& See the account of Durham mint, 

7 Eat. 17 Joh. m. 16. 

8 Cn his great seal he is styled, 

IOPANNES: DEI: LRATIA: REX : ANELIE : DOMI. 
NYS : IBE RNIE.—IOP'S : DVX : NORMANNIE : ET.: 
AQITANNIE : COMES : ANDELAVIE. 

: sangre and Speed . 
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His English mints were in the following towns: 


CANTERBURY. _ DURHAM. IPSWICH. LYNN. . NORWICH. WINCHESTER. 
CARLISLE. ST. EDMUNDSBURY, LINCOLN. NEWCASTLE, : OXFORD. YORK.? 
CHICHESTER. EXETER. LONDON. ` NORTHAMPTON. ROCHESTER. 


No coins from these mints have ever been discovered. Mr. North says, “the Earl of Pembroke has 
an halfpenny coined at London ;”? but of this nothing is now known. It does not appear in the engravings 
of that nobleman’s Irish money; and therefore it is probable that Mr. North was misinformed respecting it, 

He likewise states that Lerwine was a moneyer at Lincoln in his fourth year.? 


His Irish mints were at 
LIME. Limerick. 


P. DIVEL. i Dublin 
Me Dublin. P ; . ; hias aN Waterford. 
DIV. LIM. L-merick. , WATER. f 
DIVE. -> 
In which the following moneyers were employed: 
ALEXAND. NORMAN, RODBERD. WHILELMVS. WILLIAM FITZ WILLIAM. 
ARKENWALD.* ROBERD. TOMAS. WILLEM. 
HENRY IIL. 


King John died A.D. 1216, and his son, Henry III. was placed on the throne at the tender age of 
nine years. At his accession the treasury was exhausted, and the greater part of his kingdom in the pos- 
session of his foreign enemies. His father, immediately before his death, had collected a considerable army, 
with the intent of fighting one great battle for his crown. But a sudden inundation destroyed his forces, 
and deprived him, by the anxiety which this loss occasioned, of his life, The loyalty, however, and good 
conduct of the Earl of Pembroke, the guardian of Henry, and the protector of the kingdom, quieted the 
distractions of the realm; and the wisdom and virtue of one of his successors in the protectorate, Hubert de 
Burgh, High Justiciary, whose counsel was ia followed, at length placed the youthful monarch firmly 
on the throne. 

Simon says, that money was struck in Ireland in the year 1217, which must have been the first or 
second year of the king. But, contrary to his usual accuracy, he has given no authority for this assertion, 
and I have not met with the fact in any other antaor. He supposes that the coins were of the same 
standard as those of the 11th of John.® _ 

1220. In his fourth year a writ issued for changing the legend of the coins from the name of King 
John to that of Henry II” This should seem to imply a coinage at that time; I do not, however, think 
that it"took place then, but that the turbulence of the early part of his reign directed the attention of the 
government chiefly to the arts of war. Accordingly, notwithstanding the reduced state of the treasury, no 
notices occur of any attempt to supply it by working the mint until his sixth year, when preparations were 
made for a coinage, as it should seem, of considerable amount. At that time, on the morrow of Ash- 
eer the following persons were sworn before the Justiciary (Hubert de Burgh),® in the Court of 


- Pat. 9 Joh. m. 5. his hands, by a writ directed to the mayor, &e. of London, under 


= MS. the seal of the Earl of Pembroke, protector of the kingdom, 
© MS Notes to Folkes’s Tables, penés Autor. From Madox's because the king’s seal was not then made. [Pat. ] H. III. 
Hist. of the Exchequer, vol. i. p. 738, note (w). m. 3]. The exchange was afterward granted by the king to 
* Brand's Hist. of Newcastle, vol. ii. p. 885. William Marsescall, jun, the son of the Earl of Pembroke, 


during pleasure, on condition of paying to Hubert de Burgh 500 


a. da. ibid. . 
marks, to sustain the castle of Dover. [Pat. 2 H. IIT. m. 5]. 


g * * 

i Trish Coins, p. 12. ? In the same second year, the archbishop of York was allowed to 
Pat. 4 H. III. m. ł}. Mr. North. have a mint in his city, as his predecessors were accustomed to 

® The mint and exchange of London had been delivered into have, (Claus. 2 H. III. m. 6. See History of York Mint]. 
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Exchequer—Ilger, the king’s goldsmith, and three others, as Custodes Monetæ of the city of London; 
Adam Blund,.and seven others, Custodes Cuneorum; Michael de St. Helen, Reparator Cuneorum; and 
Robert de Grettone and Geffrey de Frowe, Assayers. On the same day, eight dies for making round 
halfpennies and farthings were delivered to them. And, afterward, on the Thursday before Easter, eight 
dies for pennies, eight for halfpennies, and the same number for farthings, over and above the eight before 
mentioned.} | 

The number of the Custodes Monetæ, and of the Custodes Cuneorum, which is much greater than I 
have met with in any other instance, warrants the inference that a coinage of large extent was at this time 
projected. The cies, also, seem to have been sufficient for impressing a considerable quantity of coins. 

Those pennies which are generally distinguished by the appellation of the short cross, in reference to 
the impress on the reverse, are appropriated to this and the succeeding coinages until the 32d year of this 
monarch, when, as will be seen, a considerable change in the type took place. 

These coins have been given, by some authors, to Henry IL.; but a comparison of them with those 
which were struck in the 32d year of Henry III., and which are distinguished, by numerals, from those of 
any other king of the same name, will completely justify their present position. 

None of the halfpennies or farthings have yet appeared. Mr. Folkes is of opinion, that few only of 
them were struck, because he had never met with any; and says, “I should even think they were discon- 
tinued several years before his death, or his son and successor, king Edward I., could hardly have been so 
generally taken for the first of our princes that added halfpennies and farthings to his coin.?. 

But it should seem, from tae record quoted above, that a greater quantity of the smaller pieces than of 
the larger was struck, or at least was intended, as the number of dies was nearly double. It should likewise 
seem that the necessity for the inferior sort of money was the most urgent, because the dies for the larger 
coins were not delivered so soon as the others, by a space of several weeks. 

If Mr. Folkes had consulted the early chroniclers and historians, he would have learned that Henry I. , 
was, by many of them, supposed to be the first who coined haltpennies and farthings; in course this part of 
his argument falls to the ground. The most probable conjecture is, that the smaller pieces, being disliked,? 
were called in, and struck with a new type at the great re-coinege in 1248. 

1221-2. That these round halfpennies and farthings were actually coined, in sufficient quantities for 
the purpose of circulation throughout the kingdom, is evident from a writ, bearing date on the 25th of 
February in his sixth year, which was directed to all the sheriffs. and commanded them to make proclamation 
that, within fifteen days after Easter, no halfpenny or farthing should be current unless it were round; and 
that no others should be paid oz received, on pain of forfeiture.* 

These small coins were not taken willingly, or at least peyments in pennies were considered as more 
advantageous.’ 

In- 1221 or 1222 it was thought necessary, in order to procure a supply of bullion for the mints of 
London and Canterbury, to confine the exchange of plate, &c., of silver, entirely to the exchanges in those 
cities.® ; 
In his sixth year, the bailiffs of the cinque ports of Yarmouth and Dunwich, were commanded, by writ 
dated on the 28ta of September, to inquire, amongst other things, concerning falsifiers and clippers of the 
coins, and exchanges made without the king’s license.” 

1227. About this time, says Grafton, a parliament was holden at London, in the which it was ordered 
that “ the English grote should be coyned at a certaine weighte, and of the one side the king’s picture, and 
on the other side a cross, as large fully as the grote, to aduoyd clippyng.® 


! Memor. 6 H. III. Rot. 3b. Madox, Hist. Excheg. vol. ii. pay to A. B., cn account of the archbishop of Bourdeaux, 500 
page &7. marks ef good money, without halfpennies. [Liberat. 18 H. 

2 Folkes’s Tables of English Coins, p.7, the antiquaries’ edition. IIT. m. 11]. 6 Stows Survey, p. 351. 

3 See under the year 1229. T Prynne on Cooke's 4th Institute, p. 152. 

* Claus. 6 H. I(T. m. l4 dors. 8 Chronicle, Part II. sub anno 1227. Seea more full deserip- 


5 Thus in 1229, the king commanded the treasurer, &c., to tion of his coin, from the same Chronicle, under the year 1249. 
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1228. In his 12th year he ordered his money of Bourdeaux to be coined acegrding to the standard 
and weight of Tours,! 

1229. The payment of tenths to the church of Rome was now exacted with such severity that people 
were compelled to borrow money of the usnrers, who came over with Stephen, the pope’s nuncio, at “ the 
rate of one noble for the loane of twentie bv the moneth.”? This was the first introduction of the Caursini 
in England, who were excommunicated by the Bishop of London in 1285.3 

1232. Another attempt to prevent private exchanges of silver bullion was made in tle 16th year 
of this king, when it was commanded, by proclamation in all cities, boroughs, &c. &c. that no persons, 
either Christians or Jews, as they valued themselves and their chattels, should in future presume to exchange 
money, either new or old, that is to say, new for .old, or old for new. And that no one should buy or 
exchange any silver, except in’ the king’s exchanges. And that all persons offending should forfeit body 
and goods, and the money and silver which should be found upon them.’ 

1237 or 1238. About six years after this it became convenient to raise some money from the Jews, 
and therefore a suspicion of unlawful practices about the coin was hinted. They appear to have understood 
the intention of the hint, and therefore, as a body, were charged with a fine of one hundred pounds, that all 
Jews, who by inquest taken upon the oath of lawful Christians and Jews, or in other due manner, should be 
convicted of clipping, robbing, or harbouring of clippers or robbers, might be banished out of the realm, 
never.to return thither again. 

As no further proceedings are on n record, it is to be presumed that the fine was the principal, if not the 
only, object in this transaction.6 

1238. The frauds which had been EE by the workers in gold and silver made it necessary to 
prescribe some regulations for their trade; because the mixing too much alloy in the composition of these 
wares naturally tended to encourage the melting down of the money. It was, in consequence, at this time 
ordained that no one should use any gold of which the mark was not worth one hundred shillings at the 
least; nor any silver worse than the standard-of the coins. There were likewise some restraints put upon 
gilcing, intended, no doubt, to lessen the consumption of the precious metals.” ‘This is the first instance 
on record, of an attempt to reduce goldsmith’s work to a certain standard, and to prevent the waste 
occasioned by gilding. It was frequently repeated in succeeding reigns. | 

In 1242, if my authority be correct, the clipped money was called in, and renewed under a certain 
form. Of this coinage I have not met with any other notice whatever. ss 

In the same year the king is said to have taken with him into Normandy a large sum of his sterling 
coin, amounting to thirty barrels, each barrel containing one thousand marks. 

1245. This money being expended, hs commanded the mayor of London, by a writ dated on the 24th 
of June in his 29th year, to assemble all the Italian merchants, who exchanged money for gain, and to 
infcrm them that the king required a large sum of money to be paid by them, in consideration of the profits 


1 Pat. 12 H. IIIi m. 2. Aug. 2d. cuagesima Sunday, six of the richest Jews, from every town, or 


2 Holinshed, vol. ii. p. 211. 

“ $ Id. p. 219. See Matthew Paris, sub anno 1235, who calls 
them “pestis abominanda;” and says, in allusion to the name by 
which they were called, “vere Caursini, quasi causantes, vel 
capientes, & ursini nuncupantur.” They were banished about the 
year 1240, but, being the Pope's money-changers, were suffered to 
return in the year 1250, and were again expelled in a short time 
afterward. 

i Pat. 16 H, III. m. 2. 
* Mag. Rot, 22 H. III. Londonia & Midd. Madox, Hist. 
li vol. i p. 245. 

° The suspicions which have been EEE conceraing the 
nature of the above transaction are greatly justified by a fact 
which was first brought to light by Dr. Totey. In the 25th of 
Henry III. writs were directed to-the sheriffs of each county, com- 
manding them to return before him, at Woroester, upen Quin- 


‘two only from such places where there were but few, to treat with 


him as well concerning his own as their benefit. When these 
unhappy people appeared, in consequence of this summons, they 
found that the business, which was to be for their as well as the 
king’s benefit was, that they were to furnish him with 20,000 
marks, which were afterwards most rigidly exacted from them. 
[Anglia Judaica, p. 110). 

7 Claus, 22 H. HII. m. 6. 

&§ Pat. 26 H. III. This fact is taken from Vincent’s MS 
references to the rolls, and is inserted in the text, although I have 
not been able to find the passage upon the roll, because I have no 
doubt of the accuracy of his extract, from the general correctness 
which I have found in tracing his references. It is more probable 
that he should have erred in the date, than in the fact. 

9 Holinshed, vol. ii. pp. 229 and 337. 

10 They are called in the record, mercatores ultramontanes. 
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of that trade which they carried on in England, and their gain by exchanging. If they refused this, they 
were to quit the realm, with all their chattels, within a certain iime appointed. The mayor, together with 
the other persons commissioned with him to conduct this business, were to return to the king an account of 
the progress they had made, on the vigil of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

The king’s necessities appear to have been very urgent, from so short a period as five days only having 
been allowed before the return to the writ. 

1247. Soon after this, however, we find him giving large sums of sterling money to his half-brother 
Guy de Lucignan,? and to Baldwin Emperor of Constantinople ; at which time the money was so extremely 
reduced by the vile practice of clipping, that in the order to the treasurer for the payment of the latter gift 
it was expressly commanded to be made of the best money he lad.3 

The persons who had thus diminished the coins were chiefly merchants of those countries which 
bordered upon England, and more especially of Flanders. By them the money was so clipped that the 
whole of the letters was cut away, and even the inner circle was scarcely left entire. Their offence had 
hitherto been mare noticed in foreign countries than in England, and had been more severely punished in 
France than in zhe country whose coin was thus corrupted. But the crime had now grown to such a 
height that it became absolutely necessary to apply some remedy to check the evil. A general council, 
therefore, of all the nobles of England, bishops, earls, and barons, which was held before the king, at 
Oxford, deliberated whether it would not be expedient to alter either the form or the fineness of the money; 
when it was determined, by those who were skilful in such affairs, that, as the matter of the money, and 
- not the form, hac been debased, the most effectual remedy woud be an alteration of the standard: of which 
there were many examples in the money of France, and of various other countries.® 

About the middle of the same year the king granted to his brother the Earl of Cornwall, the privilege 

of making new money, in the king’s name, in England, Ireland, and Wales, for the term of twelve years ; 
on condition that the king and his heirs should have one half of the profit of the exchange and money; the 
earl and his assigns, or executors, to take the other moiety. It was also provided that, before any division 
of the profit should be made, the said earl should receive so much in number of the new money as he had 
caused to be mace of his old money. The king likewise engaged that a compliance with the laws, &c. 
relating to the money should be enforced during “that period.’ 
-It was ‘also commanded by proclamation, “which the mayor, &c. of London were ordered to make, 
that the king’s zommon money should be current, and on no account be refused. And that if any one 
should offer, eiter in buying or selling, any clipped penny or haifpenny, it should immediately be bored 
through, in whosesoever hands it should be found.” 

Although tke grant to the Earl of Cornwall bears date on the 27th of July 1247, yet it appears that 
nothing was done until the following year,® when the coins were found to be so corrupted and debased by tae 
clippers and counterfeiters, that neither the English themselves, nor even their foreign neighbours, cculd 
any longer endure it.9 Proclamations were therefore made in cities, boroughs, fairs, and markets, Mat no 
one should give or receive, either in buying, selling, or exchanging, any money not. of lawful weight,, or 


1 Claus. 29 H. OI. m. 7. June 24, 7 Caus. 31 H. TIL m. 3 dors. 

2 Holinshed, vol. it. p. 240. 

3 Liber. 31 H. IIT, m. 8. April 30. Madox, Hist. Excheg. 
vol. i. p. 391. 

4 It was so clipped that in 20 marks scarcely 20 pennies 
could be found which were not so diminished that three of them 
were not equal in weight to two unimpaired ones. 

[ Annal. Waverl, p. 207, anno 1247. ] 


§ Tae delay arose perhaps from a wish to execute the new 
coinage more perfectly. Vill. Claus. 31 Hen. III. m. 8. De 
conducer do 4 partibus transmarinis omnes ministros scientes de 
aliquo g2nere monetar. et cambii argenti apud Windesor, 23 


Aug. [Ep.] 


$ Matthew Paris, p. 648. His account of the state of the 


Wikes says, that the old money was so clipped that it was of , 


‘no value, and that the taking it was forbidden. [1247, p. 47], 

Stow, that it was so sore clipped that it was thought good to 
change the same, and make it baser, and that new stamps were 
cut and sent to all the mints. [Sub anno 1247], 

5 Matihew Paris, p. 639. 

6 Pat. 31 H. IIZ. m.l. Matthew Paris and Wikes speak of 
this grant as if it werz made in the follewing year, 1248. 


coins in 1248 so precisely resembles that which has been given by 
other historians under the date of 1247 [see p, 353], that there 
can be li-tle reason to doubt but that the same facts are intended. 
He says it was clipped nearly to the inner circle, the legend being 
either entirely destroyed or greatly defaced. 


“acoxivir Nova moneta in Anglid facta est per medium 
fissa. Ms, Cotton. Jul. nv. 
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not round; and that they who transgressed this order should be punished.! These proclamations seem to 
have been but little attended to; for letters mandatory were directed to all the sheriffs on this side Trent, 
except the sheriffs of Hereford, Salop, and Stafford, which stated that, notwithstanding the king’s command 
to the contrary, they had suffered (as the king had been informed) the clipped money to be current in their 
_ jurisdictions. By these letters the king’s orders were again enforced, and the sheriffs were commanded to 
make proclamation, throughout the whole of their bailiwicks, that no clipped money should be current after 
that time. If any should be found, the sheriff was ordered to bore it through; and he was ordered to cause 
all exchangers of the same to be arrested, that their bodies might be forthcoming at the king’s command.? 
Diligent search was made for the discovery of falsifiers, that they might suffer condign punishment 
according to law. On inquiry it appeared that the Jews, the infamous Caursini, and certain Flemish 
merchants of the staple, were guilty of that crime. ‘The King of France also caused all offenders in this 
kind, who were found within his dominions, to be hanged, and their bodies exposed on gibbets.3 

This corruption of the money, and the distresses of the people in consequence of it, unquestionably 
hastened on the new coinage, for which the poverty of Henry’s treasury was but ill prepared. But this 
step, and the crying down the old money, which were intended to relieve his subjects from the evils 
necessarily attendant on the circulation of light and base coins, brought upon them others almost equally 
grievous. The proclamations which forbade the currency of the old money raised the quarter of wheat to 
the enormous price of more than twenty shillings; and when the new coins were issued it was extremely 
difficult to obtain them, as exchanges were established in very few cities. Nor was the mode of exchange, 
when it could be effected, less oppressive; for only an equal weight of new money was given for the old, 
and from every pound was deducted thirteen pence for moneyage, or the expense of coinage: to which, if 
the labour and loss of time in waiting many days at the tables of the exchangers be added, scarcely twenty 
shillings were gotten where thirty should have been received, to the great injury of the people.” 

This money differed from the old in two respects; namely, that the double cross was extended to the 
outside of the circle which contained the legend, and that it was distinguished either by Roman numerals, 
or by TERCI, from the money of the two preceding monarchs of the same name; but in weight and type it 
remainéd nearly as before. 

Richard Earl of Cornwall, the king’s brother, perceiving what immense advantage accrued from the 
mode of exchange now practised, was eager to partake of the profit, and therefore (like another Jacob, a 
supplanter, as my author calls him) demanded of the king the re-payment of a large sum which he owed to 
him. It was in vain that the king pleaded his poverty, and the occasion which he had for money to protect 
his foreign dominions, for the earl continued obstinately to press for payment, until, by persevering 
importunity, he obtained a grant for seven years, of two-thirds of the profits of this coinage, im full satisfac- 
tion- of what was due to him. By this he gained twenty thousand pounds.” 


extremity of the circumference, so that it could nct be diminished 
without the loss being evidently apparent [sub anno 1247]. It is 


1 The proclamations alluded to by Matthew Paris commanded 
that no clipped money should be current, and that if any should 


in future be found, it-shoutd be bored through, and returned to 
the owner. It also was-ordered that all heavy and good pennies 
and halfpennies of the old money, not being clipped, should be 
current and have course with the new money, and not be refused. 
The bodies of offenders to be attached, in order to their being 
punished. [Pat. 32 H. III. m.4. and Claus. 32 H. III. m. 17], 


2 Claus. 82 H. IIL. m. 16. Matthew Paris has given one 
of thes2 letters, dated in the following year, p. 1090. 

3 Matthew Paris, p. 648. 

4 By reasoa of the embasing of the coin a great penury fol- 
lowed. Stow's Summarie, p. 99. London, 1598. 

5 Matthew Paris, p. €49. 

6 The Annals of Waverley give a somewhat different account 
of thes2 coins. They were made out of the clipped money; and 
the circle, cross, letters, and portrait, extended every way to the 


extraordinary that both the author of these Annals, and also Mat- 
thew Paris, should have omitted to state the most remarkuble 
particular in which these coins differed from all which had pre- 
ceced them; I mean the distinction of numerals, or words equi- 
valent, to show to which king of the name of Henry they belonged. 

7 According to Wikes, the King, perceiving how much his 
people suffered from the want of current coin, borrowed of his 
brother, Earl Richard, a large sum of money, and appointed an 
exchange, and caused money to be coined, not only in the larger 
cities, as had been usual, but also in every town throughout the 
kingdom. To Earl Richard he gave a grant, by which he was to 
receive the whole of the money he had advanced out of the profits 
of the exchange, not by weight only, but in number, and beside 
this a moiety of the yearly income, by which the earl gained very 
considerable sums. [p. 47, anno 1248], 

The mints for this great coinage were at Bristol, Winchester, 
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He afterwards obtained from the king, letters mandatory that no clipped money should be received, 
and that all sucl as was diminished should be bored through; and if any exchanger, in any place, should 
be found giving two pennies for one, or three for two, that he should be seized, and punished by fine and 
bodily chastisement, as a transgressor of the king’s command.! 

These letters were further enforced by a writ directed to th2 treasurer and barons of the exchequer, 
commanding them to inquire throughout the kingdom for any persons, either clergy or laity, who had held 
exchanges of tke king’s money without license, to the injury cf his exchange; and to apprehend all who 
should be found guilty, and bring them before the king, whereve: he might be, on the morrow of the Holy 
Trinity.? 

The newly-made money, notwithstanding what was determined in the general council held in the year 
1247, respecting the alteration of the standard, appears to have keen of the fineness of sterling, and of the 
old weight. A trial both of that, and also of the old money, wes ordered to be made, before the barons of 
the exchequer, about the beginning of this year. 

In the following year, 1249, according to Grafton, “the king summoned a parliament at London, in 
the which it was enacted, that a coyne of a certeine weight o7 silver called a grote should be stamped, and 
that it should have on the one syde the picture of the kinges ace, and on the other a crosse extended in 
length to the extreme parts thereof, to the entent there should be no deceyt used by diminishing or clipping 
the same.’””4 

1250. About this time the king extorted money from the Jews without mercy, taking from them 
even all that they had deposited in their treasury, so that, apparently, they were entirely and irremediably 
impoverished. But, says Matthew Paris, though he could make them wretched, yet he could not make 
them poor, for they were counterfeiters of the money and of sea s.” 

In 1251 the grant to the Earl of Cornwall was renewed, se far as respected Ireland, for twelve years, . 
from the nativity of the Blessed Virgin. And in consequence tiere were pennies and halfpennies struck in 
that kingdom, in order, it is pues to pay the large and frequant subsidies then demanded of the Irish by 
pope Innocent LV.’ 

1257, His 41st year is remarkable for the first coinage of gold in this kingdom, of which any 

authentic records can be found, and it is extraordinary that it took place in the height of his distress for 
want of money, This evenż is related in a MS. chronicle preserved in the archives of the city of London, 
which was probably written at the time, as the transactions are brought down only to the year 1267. The 
writer says that in this year the king made a penny of the firest gold, which weighed two sterlings, and 
willed that it should be current for twenty pence.’ 

On the 15th of August, a writ® was issued commanding th mayor of London to proclaim in that city, 
that the gold money which the king had caused to be made should be immediately current there, and 
elsewhere within the realm of England, in all transactions of buying and selling, at the rate of twenty 


Hereford, Neweaszle, Nottingham, Carlisle, Shrewsbury, Wilton, í Chus. 82 H. III. m. 12. 
Wallingford. [Mr. Nortts Ms.] ¢ Chus. 82 H. HI. m. 13 dors. See the trial of the pix, 
I know not Mr. North’s authcrity for these mints. If his sub anno 
list were taken from the coins, it is very imperfect, and may be 4 Ckronicle, sub anno. See an account nearly similar -o this 
thus enlarged. Those marked + are omitted by Mr. North. in the year 1228. I have preserved both these, in the hoye that 
+ Canterbury. + York. -© + Norwich. they may lead to the illustration of a coin much exceeding the 
+ London. + Gloucester. t Oxford. penn; in size, which Mr. North has represented in the second of 
+ St. Edmundsbrry. Hereford. Shrewsbury. two plata engraved by him to accompany a dissertation on the 
+ Biddeford. + Ilchester. Wilton. money of Henry III., which he intended, but never executed. I 
+ Taunton. + Lincoln. Winchester. have copied the figure in Plate ii, of the Supplement, Part ii, No. 
Bristol. Newcastle. + Hedley. 23, but aave not been able to discover the coin itself, nor is it 
Carlisle. + Northampton. f Exeter. known te any medallist. f 
+ Durham, ` i Meithew Paris, p. 674. 6 Pat. 35 H. III. m. 9. 


Stuon’s Irish: Coins, p. 13. 
De antiquis Legibus Liber, extracted by Dr. Ducarel. 
Deted at Chester. 


I have never seen a penny of the Nottingham or Wallingford 
mints, nor does aay such appear in Mr. North’s two nee 
1 Matthew Paris, p. 649. 


i 333 as 
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pennies of sterlings for every gold penny; and that the king’s money of silver should be current, as it had 
been heretofore.! But scarcely had this been proclaimed, and the coins begun to circulate, when the city 
of London made a representation against them,? on Sunday the 4th of November, and obtained from the 
king another proclamation, to declare that no one was obliged to take them, and that whoever did might 
bring them to his exchange, and receive there the value at which they had been made current, one half- 
penny only being deducted from each; most probably for the expense of coinage.’ 

But notwithstanding the dislike of the citizens of London to this new money, it continued to be cur- 
rent for some years afterward, as appears from records of the 44th, 49th, Šlst, and 54th years of this reign.4 
In the 49th year it was raised from its original value of 20 pence, to 24 pence, or two shillings. 

I have not been able to trace its circulation any lower, or to ascertain whether further alteration in its 
current value took place after the 54th year. This piece was. properly a ryal, and the first of the sort 
coined in Europe, the petit-ryal of Philip le Belle being much in imitation of it, and he was the first king 
of France who coined ryals. He began to reign in 1285.5 

Dr. Pegge ‘imagined that he had discovered these coins in a Jewish instrument dated in the 46th year 
of this reign, under the name of jaku, which he considers as equivalent to pure or sterling. ‘The Jews, he 
says, used denarim and jaku. just in the seme manner as the Christians applied their words denarius and 
sterlingus ; and as jaku was no denomination of money but a real coin, it necessarily follows that the gold 
jaku, in that instrument, were the gold pennies of Henry III.6 

Although gold was not coined by Henry until the 41st year of his reign, yet gold coins were current: 
in his dominions prior to that time. In his 85th year he commanded Philip Luvel to pay the whole sum 
of gold which he owed to the king, on the feast of St. Edward, in gold money, in bezants, or ob. de mus’, . 
and other gold money. Provided, however, that the aforesaid money should answer to the king at the 

value of leaf gold, that is, I presume, fine gold.7 : 

In 1264 the rate of interest was more than forty per cent. ; for it is related that 500 Jews were slain 
by the citizens of London because one of them would have forced a Christian to pay more than two pence 
for the usury of twenty shillings for one week ;8 which sum, of two pence, they were allowed by the king 
to take of the scholars in Oxford.9 

Grafton dates in the year 1265 the statate of weights and measures, by which it was ordained that 
the penny sterling should weigh 82 grains of wheat round and dry, and taken from the midst of the ear ; 
twenty pence one ounce, and twelve ounces one pound.'© n 

1270. In his 54th year, he ordered a general proof and assay of his coins to be made throughout 
the kingdom, and gave the person appointed for that purpose authority to seize corrupt money, and to e 
it for the king’s use.” 

At the latter end of his reign, offences against his mints and exchanges appear to have been frequent. 


1 Clans 41 H. III. m. 3. 

2 Carte says the reason for this is nst stated. It was >roba- 
bly on,account of their great value, which must have made them 
higMly inconvenient. 

3 Carte, vol. ii. p. 3. 

t Snelling's Introduction to a View of the Gold Coin of Eng- 
land, p. li. He quotes Liberat. 44 H. III. m. 1]. and 7. Id. 
49 H. III. m. 2. Id. 51 H. II. m. 10. Id. 54 H. III. m, 3 
In all these, except the first, the gold penny is valued at two 
shillings 

5 Snelling’s Introduction, p. iv. note (b>. Philip's ecoin 
resembles this only in bearing a sovereign seated on the obverse. 

8 Genitleman’s Magazine, 1756, p. 465. He produc2s no 
authority for the indiscriminate use of denarim and jaku. See 


the same as Oboli de Murtz, which occur at p. 80 of the Ward- 
robe Account of King Edward the First, and which were of gold, 
and of the value of twenty pence sterling, agreeing with the 
quarter. noble of Edward III. In the glossary it is queried 
whether these Oboli de Murtz were not the same with Ob. de 
Marchia, money struck by the Earls of March; bat similarity of 
sound would rather lead to’the conclusion that they were coins 
of Murcia, a kingdom of Spain. Ob. de Mure’ occur in the 
54th year of Henry III. Liberat. m. 8. 


E Cooper's Chronicle, p, 225. Stow, p. 278. 
® Claus. 32 H, III. m. 9. Tovey, p. 122. 


10 Chronicle, sub anno. In Runnington's edition of the 
Statutes at Large this is placed under 51 H.III.; and again in 


the instrument in Gent. Mag. 1812, p. 331. 

7 Claus, 35 H. III. m. 3. The meaning of Ob. de Mus’ I 
have not been able to ascertain, An eminent antiquary thinks 
it may ke money of Messina. But qu.? whether it may not be 


VOL. L 


the 3ist E. I. In the Statutes of the Reala it is classed with 
those of uncertain date, 


u Pat. 54 H. III, m. 11. See the account of the exchange 
under that year. 
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In his 38th year several persons belonging to the Abbot of St. Alban’s were amerced two marks and a 
half for not coming to appear at Cestrehunt, which is out of the liberties of the town of St. Alban’s, to make 
inquisitions concerning a trespass of the exchange or mint. But the abbot pleaded that, by charters of 
former kings, his men ought not to come out of the said abbot's liberties, upon any summons or occasion, 
before any justices or inquisitors, and the fine was remitted.' 

In his 49th year, Gervase de Essewell was amerced at ten pounds for a trespass of the mint; the town 
of Storteford ten marks for a contempt in not coming to an inquest to be taken concerning a like trespass ; 
and several other towns in the same manner.” 

Hearne talks of having in his possession a base coin of this king ; and Harding, in his Chronicle, speaks 
of payments made in nobles round ;+ but Hearne’s remarks on our azcient coins are but little to be depended 


upon, for he had not studied them with any degree of accuracy; and Harding’s lines contain a palpable - 


anachronism. 

The alteration of type which was introduced upon the money in this reign forms a kind of era in the 
numismatic histcry of England. From the Conquest until this time, with the exception of the coins of 
Henry II. and the obverse of those of John, a great variety prevailed in the i impressions both of the obverse 
and reverse of the coins. The portraits of the monarchs were represented either in full or in profile; and 
the crosses were exhibited under almost every possible form. But the portrait of Henry III. is invariably 
full-faced; the cross consists of double lines; and the only difference between his earlier and later coinages 
is, that in the former the cross is bounded by the inner circle, and has four pellets in each quarter; whilst 
in the latter it extends to the outer circle, and the number of the pellets is reduced to three. To this de- 
scription his gold penny forms the only exception. 

Rude as this ornament of the reverse may appear to modern taste, it however seems, for some reason 
or other, to have been highly satisfactory to these who conducted the operations of the mint, for it kept 
entire possession of the coins, until Henry VII. introduced heraldic bearings. It then began gradually to 
give ground, but was not entirely lost before the latter end of the reign of James I., at the termination of 
a period of nearly 400 years. 

His style upon his money is sometimes Henricus Rex only; at others the number 111, TERCI’, or ANG, 
with -TERCI on the reverse, is added. ‘The reverse has, beside the rude impress described above, the name 
of the mint and moneyer, excepting No. 15 in the first supplemental plate, which has only CIVITAS LVNDE, 
and No. 16 in the same plate, which reads rERcI LonuIE. No. 14 likewise of the supplement, Part II. 
Plate I. has in a similar manner TeRci HEDLIE. His style on his first great seal is, 

HENRICVS DEI ERATIA REX ANCLIE DOWINVS PYBERNIeE. 
HENRICVS DVX NORQMANNIE ET AQVITANNIE€ COMES ANDCLAVIE. 
On the second it is on both sides, 


PENRICVS : DEI : GRACIA: REX ANCLIE - DOMINYS PA BELIS * DVX - AQVITANNIE. 
[Sandford and Speed?) 
His gold penny, as has been before observed, is of a very diferent type from that of his silver money. 


On the obverse the sovereign is represented crowned and sitting on a chair of state. In his right hand‘isa 
sceptre, in his left a globe. The reverse has the long cross of his later coinage, with a rose and three small 
pellets in each quarter. It is the only gold coin which is stamped with the name of the mint and moneyer.ô 


1 Rot. Claus, 88 H, III. m. 7. 


Madox, Hist. Exch, vol, i. 
p. 761. 

2 Memor. 49 =I. III. Rot. 19. b. Madox, Hist. Exchequer, 
vol. i, p. 568. 

3 His words are, “certe nummus apud me est Henrici III. 
suberatus, quem e nummis adulterinis esse nemo negaverit, utpote 
perinde corruptum. ac si esset vel zreus vel etiam ferreus, [H. 
Hemingford. Preface, p. xlv.] 

4 Folio 154, b. ———~ “ fifty thousand pound 

Be paid of nobles whole and round.” 


These lines occur soon after the account of the battle of Chester- 
field, 


- § His Irish money differs from the English chiefly in the 
bust being placed in a triangle, and in a rose which is on the 
Jeft side of the neck. See jt in Plate it. of English Silver Coins, 
No. 19. Simon has given a representation of an Irish halfpenny, 
in his second Plate, No. 49, which in type exactly resembles this. 


- 6 Three of these pennies are now known, a description of 
which will be found under the explanation of the plates. 


x 


. 


i HENRY III. 


His mints were numerous, and were placed in the following towns :! 


ANT. l 
BID, Biddeford. 


saa: | Bristol. * 
BVRST. Í 


DA. 
TH, 
2AN. 
CANT. 
CANTA. 
CANTE. 
CANTER. 
TANTERB. 
SANTERD. 
CAR. 
ee Cardiff. 
CARDS. 
~ DARDV. 
DARL. \ Carlisle." 
CARLEL. 
CIOE. Ckichester. 
DAIVELI. 

Taan Dublin. 
DIVELI. 
DIVELY. 
DYR, 
DYRA. 
DVRH, 
ECCE. 
ECCETRE. 
BISL 
EMN. 
ESER, 
EV. 

EVE. 
EVER. 
EVERVIC. 
EVERW, 
EVERWI. 
EVERWIC. 


Canterbury. 


Durham. 


} Exeter. 


York. 


His moneyers were :— 
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ABEL. ANDRE. 
ADAM.4 ANDREW, 
ADBETIL. ANDREWS. 
ADRETIL. ARION. 
AIMER. ARNALD. 
AIMES. ARNAVD. 
ALAIN. AVOL. 

” ALEIN. BARTELME. 
ALENRE. BARTELVE. 
AMIN. BENEIT.. 
ALISAN. CALDWINE. 
ALISAND. CELDWINE. 
ALLEN, CLEMENT. 
ALLWINE. CO - ~ WINE, 
ALWINE: COLWEIN. 
AND. COLWINE. 


EVI. York. 

EX. 

EXC. 

EXCE, Exeter. 

EXE, Í 

EXEC, 

G. 

GIPE. Ipswich. 

GLO. 

GLOY. 

RROVER Gloucester. 

GLOVCEST, 

GLOVCET, 

GLOVCIT. = 
edley, or 

HEDLIE,. { Hadley. 3 

HEREAF, 

HEREF. Hereford.* 

HEREOF. 

IL. 

TE Ivelchester, or 
: Tichester. 
IVEREII, Iver in Bucks? 

LENS: i; Lincoln ? 

LENCE, 

LENE. 

LENNE. } Lynne. 

LINC. 

LINCOL, Lincoln. 

LINCOLN. 

LIND. 

LINDE. 

ee \ London. 

LONDON. i 

LV. 

LYA. 

LYN, , 

KYND: London. 

LYNDE. 

LVNDEL. 
DAVI. FIMER, 
DAVION. FINIER. 
DOCELM. FYLKE. 
DODELM. FVLRE. 
BADMVND, GEFARD. 
EDGARS GEFREI. 
EDMVND. GERARD. 
BDRICH. GICELM. 
EINADI. GIFFREI. 
EINEDI. GIFRE. 
ELIS. GILBERT. 
ELISON. GILEBERT. 
ERNAVD, GOCELIN. 
EVERARD. GOCELM. 
PILEMER. GOEAWN. 
FILIP. GOLDVINE, 





1 Those marked * are said by Mr. North to be the mints for 


the great re-coinage in his 32d year. 


Ms. note to Folkes. 


But 


se2 the Annals, under that year, for a fuller list of the mints then 


work ed, 


2? But qu. whether this be not the name of the moneyee 
Robert de Hadeleie, who appears upon a penny in the ee 


reign, 


LYNDEN, j RVLA. - Rhuddlan? 
LYNDI. London. St. Edmunds- 
SA DMVND. 
LYNDON. bury. 
MANLA. SAN. 
NEWEC. } Waweastlea SAND. 
NEWECAS, SANDL. 
NIC. SANDRE. 
NICO. CTA SANT, 
NICOL, SANTAD. 
NICOLE. SANTEA. 
NNOR--T. SEDM. St. Edmunds- 
NO. SEDMVND. bury. 
NOR. ` St. aoe 
SEINTED. : 
NORA. a. ry, i. e. 
NORH. l Shatterbury 
NORHA. SROs. Shrewsbury. 
NORHATON, TANDE. 
NORT. Northampton. TANDO. Taunton, 
NORTH, TANTE. 
NORTHA. VGIE. 
NORTHE. VND. 
NORTHT. Wallingford.* 
NORW. w. 
NORWI. ieee 
NORWIC. Norvich: 
NORWICH. WIL. 
NORWICK, WILT, Wil ton. 
NORWIK. WILTON. 
Nottingham.* = witrv. 
ocs. WIN. 
ORK. WINC. | 
OXEN. WINCE. Winchester,* 
OXENE. | WINCHE. J 
OXN. . Oxford, WINE. . 
OXON. Í A WIRCE, 
OXONFO. WIRI. W oveacici: 
RIYST. WIRIA. 
RO. WIRIC. 
RONCE." WN. 
RVFA. Rochester? wv. 
GOLDWIN. HVGE. IOAN, CHIC, 
GOLDWINE, HYVGO. IOAN. F. R. 
GRIFREL HYGON. IOAN. I. R 
HALLI, HVMFREI. IOANAS. 
HE. HVNFREI. IOAS. 
HELIS, HVNTREI. IOB. 
HEN. IACOB. IOH. 
HENRI. IACOR. IOHAN. 
HENRIC. IEFREI, IOHAN. B. 
HENRY. IEREMIAH. IOHAN. F. R. 
HERNAYD. ILGAR. IOHAN. M. 
HICONE, ILGE. IOHAS. 
HIE. ILGEH. IOHN, 
HIVN, ILGER. IOHN. CHIC. 
HVJ. IOA. IOHN. F. R. 
HVE. IOAN. IOHS. - 


3 This coin has or before the name of the mint, instead of ox. 


t In the 14th year of Henry ITY. Adam de Bedleia and 
Richard de Neketon, moneyers of London, took an oath of fidelity 


in the Exchequer of the Jews. 
-p. 317,] 


5 See the account of Reading mint. 


[Madox, Hist. Erch, vol. i. 
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1OLIE. MELNIR. OSAVNDE. RAVE. EICHARD. B. SAMVEL. WARD. 
ION. MELVIN. OSNYND. RAVFE, RICHARD LE SIMON. WATER. 
IONONS. MILES. OW EIN. RAVLE, ESPBE.” SIMOND. WICION. 
IORDAN. MILES, M. PAVL. RAVLFE. RICHARD DE SIMVN, WILLELM. 

` ISAC. NICHOL, PHELIP. REICE. NEKETON. STIVENE. WILLELBM, B. 
IVA. NICHOLE. PHILAIMER. REGINALD FITZ See ADAM. TERIRI. WILLELM, L. 
IVLIE. NICO. FHILIP. HENRY.! ROBERD. THOMAS. WILLELM. T. 
IVN. NICOL. PICRES, reo REICV. ROBERT. TIPRIL. WILLEM. 
IVRDAN, NICOLE. FIERES. (Perhaps: .  REINALD. RODBERT. TOMAS, WILLEM. TA. 
IVRDEN. NORMAN, EIEEES. REINAVD. ROGER. TVRRIL. WILLEN, 
LEDVLF. o. PIERS, REINAVLD. ROGER. T. VIARD. WILLER. 
LENELP. OBCIT. FIERS. M. RENER, ROGERS. VLARD. WILLERA. 
LENOLF. OSBER. RANDEL. NICARD., ROGERS. F. Re > VLERD. WILLM, 
LENVLF. OSBERN. HANDRE. RICARD. B. RORERD, forsan w. WILLOM. 
LVCAS. OSGPIEF. RANDVL. RICARD. T. pro ROBERD. WALTER. sae 
MEINIR. OSMYND. RANDVLF. RICHARD. SALEMYN. WALYIN, i 


A record, dated in his 12th year, and which has been already quoted in the year 1228, shews that 
money was struck by him in Gascony ; and possibly that coin may be his which Dr. Ducarel has appro- 
priated to him.’ Itis an Aquitain halfpenny, resembling in type one of Richard the First; it reads, on the 
obverse, ERICVS FEX ANG. and cn the reverse, DVX AQVITANIE. _ 

There are also coins, apparently ecclesiastical, which were probably struck in this reign, but with 
the history of which we are entirely unacquainted. The obvers2 hes the bust of St. Paul, with sanc..... 
vis. ‘The reverse, the short ercss, with four pellets in each quarter, precisely as the first coinage of Henry 
II., and this legend, HENR . a. ....N. 

Another has the same obverse, and is impressed, on the reverse, with the repfesentation of a building, 
round which ismo.......vm. There is a halfpenny of the same type, and probably legend, on both 
sides, as the last of these. I have given a representation of them in Plate ii. of the supplement, Part II. 
Nos. 24, 25, 26. | | 





EDWARD 1. 


Tue turbulent reign of Henry was closed by his death on the 16th of November A.D. 1272, and his son 
Edward succeedec to a throne the power of which was so much reduced, and the revenue sunk so low, that 
it required all his wisdom and vigour to recover, without an intestine war, those parts of the royal prero- 
gative on which the balance of the constitution depended. 

Though the lust of conquest seems to have been the ruling passion of this monarch, yet he is 
deservedly celebrated by historians as a statesman and legislator. Immediately after his coronation, which 
on account of his absence from England was deferred until the 19th of August 1274, he applied himself 
to reform the various abuses which had accumulated during his father’s long and unquiet reign. Of these 
no one was more generally grievous than the adulteration of the coins, for its mischievous effects extended 
even to the lowest of his subjects.# The unsteady power of Hanry IE., in the latter years of his govern- 
ment, was so much enfeebled by the rebellion of the barons, that the corruption of his money was car- 
ried to a height unknown before in this kingdom. The regulated produce of his mints was clipped, and 
otherwise diminisked, to less than half its legal weight, insomuch that foreign merchants would not bring 
over their commodities, and every thing that was sold became more dear.5 Immense quantities, likewise, of 
foreign base coins were brought into the realm, to the impoverishment of his people. 


This was the state of the current money when Edward aszended the throne. His first step for its 

lowing, amongst other articles which the apostolical power had 

authority to inquire, into—De Falsariis & de falso convictis. 
{ Annal, Waverlien. sub anno 12738,] 


! Madox, Hist. Exch. vol, ii. p, 89, St Edmundsbury mint. 
2 Ibid, vol. ii, p. 89, Canterbury mint. 

3 Anglo-Gallic Coirs, p. 92. 

4 It was probably on account of the excess to which this 


practice was carried, that the Popes Nunc:i enumerated the fol- 5 Wilkes, p. 107. 
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improvement was the enacting, in his third year, [1275],! that such as were taken for false coins should 
not be bailed ;? he then proceeded to inflict severe punishment on the offenders. 

Amongst the sufferers on this occasion the wretched Jews (as it had ever been the case when heavy 
fnes were to be imposec) were the most numerous. ‘They had been forbidden, not long before, to lend 
money upon usury; and now, being suspected of diminishing the coins, they were seized in every city 
and burgh in England upon the same day, (the Octave of St. Martin, 1278); their goods, &c. forfeited to 
the king; and shortly after the following Christmas, justices were appointed to try them, and the Christians 
who were apprehended with them. 

The king is said to have been satisfied that they were the offenders previous to their being appre- 
hended, and that they had taken that method to make up to them what they had lost by being prohibited 
usury. ‘That he'was determined to find them guilty was evident from the confiscation of their property 
before any trial took plece ; and it is probable that in this, as in many preceding instances, their wealth 
was their greatest guilt." 

To heighten the atrociousness of this deed, the justices, with the king’s permission, stopped their 
proceedings during Lent, out of respect to that sacred. season; but:immediately after Easter, they 
resumed them with fresh vigour, and condemned to death an infinite multitude of the miserable Jews.s 
Some few of the Christians likewise were hanged; but the goldsmiths, and other suspected persons, after 
inquisition had been made upon oath, were set at liberty, and escaped the punishment of death; I know 
not (says my author) whether justly or unjustly.® 

In the same year zhe exportation of silver plate, clipped money, or broken silver, was forbidden, 
without special license.’ 

In this year some of the chroniclers place the new coinage, which did not take effect until 1279; 
they also represent it to be a coinage of halfpennies and farthings only, which were made round, thus, 
as they say, fulflling the prophecy of Merlin.’ It will be seen, however, under the next year, that sterlings 
also were coined, and were, likewise, by the indenture to be made round. 

1279. This was iollowed by a proclamation, throughout the kingdom, forbidding the currency of 
clipped money, and ordering that no one should be obliged to take it against his will. At the same time 
exchanges of money were appointed in divers places, a few cities and boroughs alone being excepted, where 
the light coin might be exchanged for that of full’ weight, on paying fourteen pence for every pound. 


1 In this year a writ was issued to prevent the encouragement 
which was given to the clippers of money by exchanging with 
them perfect coins for their ciminished pieces; and inquiry was 
ordered to be made in London and elsewhere upon oath, for 
clippers, exchangers, and cor-venters, in that matter, that they 
might be arrested and brought to speedy judgment, [Pat. 5. E. 
i. dors. Rymer’s Fædera, edi.. 1816, vol. i. p. 589. | 
2? Stat. 8 E. 1. cap. 15. 

3 The Statute de Judaismo passed in the year 1275, and in its 

first clause forbade usury. See Tovey's Anglic, Judaica, p. 200. 
And in his fifth year inquiry was ordered to be made respecting 
Judaizing Christians who had been guilty of that crime, in order 
to their being brought to speedy justice. [ Pat, 5 E. i. dors. Ry- 
mer's Fædera, edit. 1816, vol. i. p. 539.) 

4 The Annals of Waverley alone record a circumstance, which, 
if true, would justify this treatment of the Jews. They relate 
that, when their houses were searched, an immense quantity of 
clippings was found. Sub ammo 1278. 

5 980 in London, and in other cities a great multitude. 
Many Christians were accused by the Jews of having consented 
to the same, and these were chiéfly of thé nobility in London. 
[Chron. Priorat. de Dunstapic, p. 450.] The rank of the Eng- 
lish clippers is not mentioned in any other chrenicle. 


297, of whom three only were English [Fabian], 300 [Cax- 
ton. ] 

267 Jews [Stow]. Trivet says only, “ Judæi pro tonsura rr.o- 
netæ in magna multitudine ubique per Angliam suspenduntur.” 
Sub anno 1278. 

8 Wikes, sub anno 1278. 

7 Claus. 7 E. i m. 10. Rymer's Federa, edit. 1816, vol. i. 
p. 564. 

8 Knyghton, col. 2463; Wikes agrees in the same date of 
1278; but Hemingford, Trivet, and Walsingham, place this coin- 
age in 1279. The former of these says that new money was 
made incisibilis, and round farthings and halfpeanies, which were 
prejudicial to the poor. The words of the two latter are, “ Mo- 
neta Angliw per tonsuram nimis deteriorata, ex mandato Regis 
renovatur, obolusque qui prius formam semicirculi habebat, tan- 
quam pars denarii in medio divisi, fit rotundus, juxta vaticinium 
Merlini dicentis: Findetur ferma commercii, dimidium rotundum 
erit” See other supposed accomplishments of this prophecy un- 
der the years 1108 and 1210. Mat-hew of Westminster, under 
1279, says, “ Nam quia denarius findi in duas partes pro obolis, & 
in quatuor partes pro quadrantibus, consuevit; ordinatum fuit ad 
tollendam occasionem defaleaiionis monetæ, quod rotundi essent 
denarii, oboli, & quadrantes.” 
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This regulation took place about Easter; and in a short time afterward, scarcely any one would take the 
diminished coins.} 

At the same time orders were sent to the several ports, that strict search should be made to prevent 
all persons, whether merchants native or alien, or any other, Caristians or Jews, from taking out of the 
realm plate of silv2r, clipped money or broken silver, without special license from the king; and to seize 
the persons on whom any such plate, &c. should be found, and to take into custody the plate, &e. 

The following writ appears to have been intended to protect the Jews from very unwarrantable 
practices on the pert of his majesty’s Christian subjects, the kicg having first plundered them as much as 
he thought reasonable. 

1279, 7 E. I. Rex Stephano de Penecestr’, Waltero de Eelynn, & Johanni de Cobeham, Justic’ ad 
placita transgressionis monete audienda & terminanda. 

Quia omnes Judei nuper rectati & per certam suspicionem ir dictati de retonsura monete nostre, & inde 
convicti jam ultime supplicio puniuntur; & quidam eorum eadem occasione, omnia bona & catalla sua foris 
fecerunt, & prisone nostre liberantur, in eadem ad voluntatem nostram detinendi; & jam accepimus quod 
plures Christiani ir odium Judeorum, prompter discrepanciam fi¢2i Christiane & ritus Judeorum, & diversa 
gravamina per ipsos Judeos Christianis hactenus illata, quosdam Judeos nondum rectatos nec indictatos, de 
transgressione monete per leves & voluntarias accusaciones, accusare & indictare de die in diem nituntur, & 
proponunt; imponendo eis ad terrorem ipsorum, quod de hujusmodi transgressione culpabiles existunt, ut 
sic per minas hujusmodi accusacicnis super ipsos Judeos faciende, ipsis Judeis metum incutiant,’& pecuniam 
extorqueant ab eisdem ; ita quod ipsi Judei super hoc ad legem stam sepe ponuntur, in vite sue periculum 
manifestum. Volumus quod omnes Judei qui ante primum diem Maii proximo preteritum indictati, vel per 
certam suspicionem rectati non fuerunt de transgressione monete predicte, et qui facere voluerint finem 
juxta discrecionem vestram, ad opus nostrum, per sic quod non oceasianentur de hujusmodi trangressionibus, 
factis ante primum diem Maii, propter novas accusaciones Christianorum post eundem diem inde factus, non 
molestentur, sed pacem inde habeant in futuro. : 

Proviso quod Judei indictati, vel per certam suspicionem rectati de hujusmodi transgressione ante pre. 
dictum diem Maii, judicium subeant coram vobis, juxta formam prius inde ordinatam & provisam. 

Et ideo vobis mandamus, quod fines hujusmodi capiatis, & premissa fieri & observari faciatis, in forma 
predicta. T. Cantuar. 7 May. 

Bartho’ de Sulley & Socii sui, & Johann’ de Bek’ & Socii su:, Justic’ ut supra. Like letters to them.’ 

The clipping of the coins appears at this time not to have tzen confined to the lower orders of the. 
people, but to have been practised even by ecclesiastics of the higher ranks. Guy the prior of Montacute 
was convicted of that crime, but was pardoned by the king, on condition of the payment of a fine of sixty 
marks in this year. It should seem that he was again convicted, not only of the same crime, but of coun- 
terfeiting also, in the 18th year of the king; for which he again -ece:ved a pardon, but paid a fine of 200 
marks.’ 

No ordinances -especting the standard of the coins have been preserved from the Norman Conquest 
until the eighth year of this reign, when, according to Stow, Gregorie Rokesley, mayor of London, being 
chief master or minister of the king’s exchange or mints, a new coin being then appointed, the pound of 
Easterling money should contain, (as afore) [7. e. 51 Henry III.] 12 ounces, to wit, fine silver, such as was 


1 Wikes, p. 108. Chron. Priorat. de Dunstaple contains some 
particulars which are not in Wikes. On the Octave of the Tri- 
nity the king commanded the sheriffs of England, that no false 
or clipped money should be any longer current. And the king 
sent, of his own proper revenue, good money, not clipped, to ten 
cities of England, to make exchange with until the new money 
should be made. Afterward, on the fourth day following Ñe 
Calends of A ugust, the first exchange of the new money commenced, 
that is, of pennies and round farthings; and the old money was 


current with the new during the following year, and then the old 
was totally prohibited. In the mean time new halfpennies also 
were made, end began to be current upon the day when the pro- 
hibition of tkz old money took place. In the same year, in the 
month of Juk, the king’s justices met at Bedford, to inquire who 
were clippers of thz money, and who had given consent and assist- 
ance to the Jews in that matter. Page 453. 

"2 Claus.7 E.i.m.7. Rymer’s Fadera, edit. 1816, vol. i. p.570. 

3 Adbbrevatio Ret. Orig. Scaccarii, pages 33 and 49. 
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then made into foil, and was commonly called silver of Guthuron’s lane,ı 11 ounces, 2 easterlings, and 1 
ferling, or farthing, and the other seventeen pence halfpenny farthing to be lay. Also the pound of money 
ought to weigh 20 shillings 3 pence, by account; so that no pound ought to be over 20 shillings 4 pence, 
nor less than 20 shillings 2 pence by account; the ounce to weigh 20 pence, the penny 24 grains; which 
24, by weight then appointed, were as much as the former 32 grains of wheat. A penny force, 25 grains 
and a half; the penny deble or feble, 22 grains and a half.? 

The coinage which took place at this time, and on these principles, was conducted under an agree- 
ment between the King and William de Turnemire of Marseilles, which bears date on Thursday the Feast 
of the Conception of the Blessed Mary in the eighth year of the king [i. e. December 8, 1279.3? 

It began with stating the appointment of Turnemire to the office of master of the mint in England ; 
and that he was to make money, for the present, in four places,—viz. in London, where he was to have as 
many furnaces as he could employ; in Canterbury, where he should cause to be worked and maintained 
eight furnaces, besides the three belonging to the Archbishop; in Bristol and York, twelve furnaces each. 
In every one of the thrze latter places he was to have under him a mastèr to take charge of the mint, and 
all things thereunto appertaining. He was to bear, at his own cost, the expenses and charges of his servants; 
that is to say, of the aforesaid master of the mint, of the keeper of the bullion,4 of the assistant in the 
melting house, and all other persons by him employed; so that he should discharge all burthens and 
expenses in the aforesaid four places, and deliver the money to the king, purified by fire,* blanched, and 
prepared at his own cost. The king was to give to him for every pound of sterlings, seven pence: that is 
to say, three pence and one farthing for wages to the moneyers, for striking and working the money; one, 
penny farthing for the loss of silver in the fire; and one penny halfpenny for adjusting® the coins in every 
pound of money. So that, for sizing of the coins, and for the loss by the fire, there should be allowed to 
him, in every pound, eleven farthings, as is aforesaid. One penny, in every pound, was allowed to the said 
Master for his wages and expenses, and for those of the other masters under him, and for all his other 
servants, as well in meat and drink as in their liveries and other things, and for charcoal, for the repairing 
of dies, for meltings, and other charges about the money. 

It was also agreed that the king should provide for the said master, in every of the aforesaid four places, 
houses convenient for his working, and take upon himself the payment of the fee which the Lord Hugh 
Fitz Otho, guardian of Otho, his nephew, claimed for keeping the dies, or otherwise to satisfy the same 
Hugh for that fee. - 

The utensils which the king had in his houses in London were to be delivered to the aforesaid master, 
in the state they then were; and he was bound to restore them, at.the end of the year, or when he should 
quit his office, in the state they should then be. 

It was also agreed with the said Master William, that he should make a great sterling,” to be of the 
value of four lesser sterlings throughout England, at the same rate, and on the same condition, that he 
should make the aforesaid smaller sterling; with this further provision, that, as the said great penny® would 


. * A small lane leading out of Cheapside, east of Foster lane. 
It took its name from him who was once owner thereof, and was 
- anciently inhabited by goldbeaters, 

[Fuller's Worthies, London, p. 200.] 

? Survey of London, folio, 1688, p. 45. By eleven ounces, 
two easterlings, and one farthing, must be understood eleven 
ounces, two pennyweights, and a quarter. 

3 It is nearly in the form of the indentures of succeeding 
reigns, 

4 Custos Platarum, which, according to Dune means 
argenteum metallum. 

5 Coctus. See Ducange. 

S In emendatione. Emendatio panis & cervisiz, means the 
power of correcting and supervising the weights and measures of 
bread and beer. [Kennet’s Pcroch. Antig, Glossary.) In this 

e 


place it probably means the proper and equal sizing of the pieces 
of money. , 

7 Grossus Sterlingus. This has been supposed to be the first 
time that groats occur in the history of English coinage; but 
see under the years 1228 and 1249. In Plate IT. ef English Silver 
Coins, No. 23, and Suppl. Plate I. No. 19, are given the repre- 
sentations of (as it is generally supposed) these groats. Their 
weight should be 96 Tower grains, or about 89 grains Troy; 
but Mr. Folkes found the weight of eleven of them, which he 
had met with, to run from 80 to 85, 92, 116, and 138 Troy 
grains, [Table, p.8.] Those of the two lowest weights may 
possibly have been these groats intended to be current; but the 
heaviest must have been merely trial pieces. See the Explana- 
tion of the Plates. 

€ Grossus Denarius. 
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be more easily made than the common sterling 
to the king’s profit. 

It was further agreed that he should make farthings throughors England (which at that time were 
round, and were called Lundrenses') in such manner as that the king should have of every pound the same 
profit as he received from common sterlings; that is to say, twelve stetlings. 

And it was ordeined that every pound should contain twenty-four londrenses, and three shillings for 
the assay beyond tke number appointed for sterlings, on accourt cf the great expenses which must be 
incurred in making the said small money. And it was estimatec that in every pound of that small money 
there should be allowed to the master ten-pence-halfpenny for the mzking, and all charge in working the 
said pound; and then should remain to the king twelve pence, at the least, for his profit out of every 
pound. 

The said master was to begin to work on the morrow of the Circumcision, in the year above-mentioned, 
according to the forra inrolled in the Exchequer, upon all the coins before recited.? l . 

The dies for this new money were delivered to Gregory de Bokzsley, mayor of London, and Rolan- 
dine de Podio, the keepers of the mint, on the 17th of May, a. D. 1279, who took an oath before the barons 
of the exchequer for the due performance of their office.? 

The peculiarities of this coinage, and also the severe punishment which Edward inflicted upon the 
debasers of his money, are related in various chronicles. Langtoft sas, 


, whatever advantage might accrue should be yielded by him 


cd 


s Now turnes Eduard ageyn to London his cite, 
& wille wite certeyn who schent! has his mone. 
Of clippers, of roungers®, of suilk takes he questis. 
Olde used traitoures ilk at oper hand kestis. 
I:k these oper out said, ilk a schrewe oper greuss, 
Cf fele wer handes laid, & hanged per as tieues, 
Eduard did smyte rounde peny, halfpeny, erthyng, 
pe eroice passed pe bounde of all porghout pe rrng. 
pe kynges side salle be pe hede & his name wr-ten. a 
pe croyce side what cite it was in coyned ard sayten. 
pe pouere man ne pe preste pe peny prayses ne pirg. 
Men gyf God pe lest, pe feffe® him with a ferping. 
f pousand & tuo hundred and fourscore gares mo, 
On pis mone men wondred fist? whan it gen gc.”? 


It is observable that Robert of Brunne, the translator of this Chronicle from the French, has omitted 
that part which speaks of the coinage of groats, which are there called Gros Tournais Englays,? a name 
that strongly marks the derivation of this coin, in England, from zhe early French Gros; and it is remark- 
able that so much of the original French term was retained as was sufficient to corrupt the English word 
great, into proat. 

The accounts of this coinage by other chroniclers, which will be found to differ considerably from each 
other, are given below, and in note® to the year 1278. 


9 
* 


1 These were, I presume, the farthings which have Londo- © FBeofe, endow. 7 First. 


niensis on the reverse. See Plate ITI. No. 26. In a Coinage 
Roll, written in French, and preserved in the British Museum, 
they are called Lundreis, or Londreis. It is singular that they 
should derive their title from the French, rather than the Eng- 
lish, name of the place where they were struck. 

Mr. J. D. Cuff has informed me, that he has seen a farthing 
with the inscription LoxpRIENsis on the reverse, and it is from 
this coin most probably, that the title is derived. [Ep.] 

2 Lib. Rud. Scaccarn, fol. 247. See the Appendix. 

3 Pas. Commun. 7 E. I. Rot. 6. a. and Trin. Com. 7 E. I. 
Rot. 6.b. Madox, Hist. Exch, val. II. p. 90. 

4 Spoiled, corrupted. 

5 Grawers, nippers 


6 Langtofts Chronicle, edited by Hearne, vol, ii. p. 238, 
under the year 1280. Langtoft is supposed to have flourished in 
the reign o7 Ecward I., and Robert of Brunne, his translator 
and improver, rot long after him. {Hearne’s Preface, p. lxiii.] 

9 The words of the original are, “ Et gros Tournais Englays 
qe valent verayrent quatre esterlinges en achate & vent.” 

( Hearne’s Langtoft, vol. ii, p. 238, note 1] 

10 « Tread :aat King Edward the First, in the eight yeare of 
his reigne, did 3rst coine the penie and smallest peeces of siluer 
roundwise, wh ch before were square, and woont to beare a 
double cross vith a” crest, in such sort that the penie might 
easilie be beokec, either into halfes or quarters; by which shift 
onelie the pecple came by small Monies, as halfe pence and 
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Soon after this coinage a writ was issued for a trial of the pix, which is the first instance on record of 
this kind of public examination. The practice, however, is unquestionably of a much more ancient date, 
as the barons were now commanded to make the assay according to the accustomed manner.! 

. From an-account of the masters of the King’s Exchange i in Dublin, it appears that the mints in Ireland 
were regulated’ according to the terms contained in the agreement with Turnemire; and a new kind óf 
raoney was ordered to be struck there under the government of Stephen de Fulborn, bishop’ of Waterford, 
lord-deputy of that kingdom; which, according to Sir James Ware, were groats, at fourpence, halfpence, 
and farthings, to be current throughout England and Irejand.2 

1282. In his tenth year the Welsh were totally subdued, their warlike Prince Lewellyn being de- 
feated and slain; an event which obtains a place in this history because it is related that he was deceived by 
a prophecy of Merlin, which declared, that whenever the money of England should be round, the Prince of 
Wales should be crowned in London. This prediction was supposed to be accomplished when the head of 
this unfortunate prince was crowned with ivy and fixed upon the Tower. 

‘From this time it is to be presumed that the English money began to be current in Wales, and entirely 
superseded the coins of her native princes, which must haye been studiously collected, and sunk in the coin- 
ages of succeeding English monarchs, as it seems impossible to account for the total disappearance of Welsh 
ecins upon any other supposition. That the Welsh princes did actually strike money in their respective 
districts may be concluded from the enumeration of the right of coining amongst the incommunicable powers 
of sovereignty ;4 and that coins did really circulate in their dominions is evident from the nature of the fines 
which are imposed in their laws, for they sometimes are rated in money alone, and sometimes in cattle and 
monéy jointly.° ; 

No coins, however, wh ich can be supposed to have issued from their mints, are at this time known to 
exist; nor have I met with more than one instance of any person who pretended to have seen them, or to 
know him who had seen them. In the Philosophical Transactions it is recorded that Mr. Edward Lluyd was 
very inquisitive about Welsh coins, but could never see one of them, although the then bishop of Bangor 
told him that a coin of .Lhywelyn ap Jorweth (who was contemporary with Richard I. and King John) had 
been kept by a relation of his for several years in his pocket, and that he had shewed it to many of the 
bishop’s acquaintance, still living, who confirm it. 


fardings, that otherwise were not stamped ‘nor ‘coined of set pur- tion, are somewhat differently stated in other Chronicles, 
pose.” [Holinshed, vol. i. Description of England, p, 218.] Kayghton does not mention the name of the prophet, but says 
“ The King then did great right and justice that Lewellyn’s head was carried through West Chepe with a 


upon clippers and peirers of the coyne, 

And newe money made, that then might suffice 

Of Syluer plate, made out of Boloyne. 

The Grote, halfe grote, all in new coyne. 

He coyned fust,* peny, half peny, and ferthyng, (*Sis.) 

Yor por ayil to bye with theyr levyng.” 

Harding's Chronicle, fol. 157. 

Hasding is, I believe, the only chronicler who mentions the 
coining of half-groats at this time. Ruddiman, in his Introduc- told to him by an old woman taken for a soothsayer, of whom he 
tion to Anderson’s Diplomata Scotiw, says, that a half-groat of required to know how he should speed in this war; ‘whereunto 


silver crown upon it, and that the prophecy which misled him 
Edward I, was then in the Advocate’s Library at Edinburgh. she answered, that he should boldly go forward, for he should ride 
j 


was, that he should ride crowned through the Chepe. (Col. 
2463 and 2464.] 

Holinshed says that the King appointed an ivy crown to be 
set upon Lewellyn’s head, in token that he was a prince; and so 
being adorned, a horseman carried it upon the end of his staff 
through Cheapside, holding it as he rode on high that all men 
might see it, &e. &e. Thus was the prophecy fulfilled, which was 


[ Translation, p. 180.] In this I apprehend some mistake. The with a crown on his head through Cheapside: and so by the 
collestion in that library has been examined by an eminent deceivable prophecy he was deluded, and brought to destruction. 
Scotish antiquary, but the coin could not be found, and it must, [ Holinshed, vol. ii. p..281.] 
I fear, be ranked with the penny of Edward I., which was sup- f 
posec to bear SCoCIE PROREX, but which turned out to be nothing 
more than a misread counterfeit sterling.._See Gent. Mag. 1797, 


4 Leges Wallice, p. 71. 
5 Id. p. 33. In the more ancient Welsh laws, the pound, 
the penny, and its parts, occur; afterwards the mark and the 


Sept. p. 739. shilling. 
1 Trin. Commun. 9 and 10 E. I. Rot. 15. b. Madox, Hist. ë Abridgement by Jones, vol. v, part 2. p. 121, The above 
Exch. vol, i, p. 291. ` account is copied from a MS note by the late Daines Barrington, 


2 Simon's Irish Coins, p. 14. He dates this coinage in 1279, in his copy of the first volume of the Archzologia, p. 280. A 
3 Annal. Waverlienses, p. 235, This prophecy, and its comple- vague account of triangular silver coins, with a hole in the centre, 
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don, and the parts adjacent, which thus described the various kinds of false money that had been brought 


.” 
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' As this coin n has never appeared, it is probable that the bishop’s relation had mis-read sonie piece with 
an. imperfect legend. 

In the year 1288 the following regulations respecting the money were promulgated : 

It was proclaimed in the city cf London that no one, either foreigner or native, should make use of 
English money for exchange beyond the seas.’ 

The monies which had been collected in the diocese of Durham for the support of the army in the Holy 
Land were orderec to be thus paid—such as was new money to the merchants de Luka, and the old to the 
mayor and bailifs of Newcastle-upon-Tyne.2 

In the same year the king demanded a tenth of the clergy, wno alleged the change of the money of 
England, which had been lately made, as one of the many causes which rendered them incapable of comply- 
ing with the demand.’ 

A writ of this date, directed to John de Burn,’ stated, that a horrible rumour had reached the king's’ 
ears, with information that in certain parts beyond the seas divers persons (inflamed with desire of gain, and 
not regarding any injury they might do to the whole world provided temporal advantage acerued to them- 
selves from their deeds) did corrupt the king’s money of England and Ireland—some by clipping, others 
with false dies made coins resembling those of the king in form and inscription, but of which twenty-three 
shillings and more, in number, scarcely equalled one pound in weight; others formed them of sufficient, 
weight, but wanting in fineness, as as apparent, from sight, touch, or trial by fire; others struck coins with 
a small die, which although chev might be lawful in their own counzry, yes differed from the king’s money 
in form, weight, inscription, and fineness. Which coins, if they were by degrees mingled with the money 
of the realm, weuld in a short time corrupt it, to the great loss and disorder of the kingdom. In order to 
check these dangers, before it should be too late, the king appointed the said John de Burn to the care of 
the ports of Dover and Sandwich, and the parts adjacent, with authority to seize, either in ships or on shore, 
all money brought from foreign parts, under the protection of any person whatsoever, and to inspect and 
examine the same as to form, weight, and fineness, by the view of twelve just and lawful men of the parts 
aforesaid, and ta apply the clipped and counterfeit money, from whatsoever quarter it might come, to the 
king’s use. And to keep in custody the bodies of those in whose power, or in whose hands, such money 
should be found, provided they wer2 persons liable to suspicion, until the king’s pleasure should be known. 

In consequence of strict inquiry into these abuses of the coins, more than 300 persons were convicted, 
of whom some were hanged, others drawn and hanged, according to the nature of their crimes. This 
happened soon ater the conquest of Wales, when Edward, in a parliament which was holden in Londen, 
commanded the money to be changed, on account of the s1am2ful manner in which it was clipped and 
diminished.’ 

A commission was appointed in the next year, 1284, to inquire, amongst other things, concerning those 
merchants and Jews who sold, bought, or exchanged silver money, and false coins, cast, of tin and of other 
metals, and to report accordingly.” A proclamation was in consecuence published, within the city of Lon- 


and a circular inscription, is given in Meyrick’s History of Cardi- 
ganshire, p- 197; and there conjectured to be, perhaps, the 
money of some Welsh prince. This was followed up, in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, July 1810, p. 24, ty a statement equally 
vague, of similar coins said to have been “ound in Carmarthen- 
shire. At some period prior to the year 1262 [11 E. I.}-a servant 
of the constable of Penlyhyn was fined by th2 English six shillings 
aud fourpence, because he refused to take the old money for new. 
Powells Hist. of Wales, Appendix, p. 379. This, I presume, was 
English money, but must confess myself to be ignorant of the 
precise nature of his offence. Had any notice existed that a 
diminution of the weight of the coins taok place prior to the 
above date, I shouid suspect that the words old and new ought 


to change p_aces, and that the crime consisted in a refusal of the 
diminished money; but the earliest instance of an alteration in the 
standard oceurs in the 28th year of this monarch. 

claus. ii. E, I. m. 2. dors. 

? Claus. ji. E. I. m. 9. 

3 Chron., Priorat. de Dunstaple, p. 477. 

4 He cecurs as one of the custodes of the Abbey of St. Au- 
gustine, in Canterbury, during the vacancy. [Mag. Rot. ii. E. I. 
in Rot. Comptorum, m. i. b. Madox, History of Exchequer, vol, i. 
p. 313.] 

5 Pat. ii. E. I m. 4. October 28. 

6 Knyghton, col. 2463, 

7 Pat. 12 E. I. m. 4. in cedula. 
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into the realm, or had been made in England, to the great loss of the king and his people, and the corruption 
of the current coins. 

It stated, that some men used one manner of money of silver with a mitre, the pound wher eof weighed 
but 16 shillings and 4 pence of the money of England. 

Others made two different sorts of money, with lions, whereof there were bends in one kind, but not 
in the other. These were as light as the money with the mitre, 

‘Likewise there was current, as well in England as beyond the sea, a false money of pure copper, which 
was white, and when new resembled the money of England. 

Another kind was made in Germany, under the name of Edward king of England, some of which 
weighed more’and some less than the money with the mitre. These could be known only by the 
weight. 

Another deceit was made in the money by some who took plate of pewter or lead, in the form of a 
penny, and put it between two leaves of silver, and so imitated coins, well forged and made. 

Lawful money, much clipped, was also circulated. 

The above coins, which were made or clipped out of England, were brought i in by merchants and 
others at various ports. 

The proclamation therefore commanded that no one should presume to spend, exchange, or receive any 
money but the coins of the king of England and of Ireland, and of Scotland ; and that the money brought 
in should be examined by persons appointed by the king! 

Whilst these steps were taken, by the king’ s command, to preserve the integrity of his English coins, 
the state of the money which circulated ir his foreign possessions was by no means neglected. 

In the year 1285 William de Turnemire, the king’s moneyer, was sent into Gascony to be master of 
the mint there, that the money might be better made.2 And about four years afterward, 1289 or 1290, the 
wayor of Bourdeaux, or his locum tenens, was ordered to make proclamation, respecting the coins which 
were current there, to the following effect :—That bread, wine, meat, &c. should be rated according to the 
new money, and the petit tournois; and that until the feast of St. Martin next ensuing, the chipotenses,' 
and other old coins, which were circulated in that duchy, should still be current, at the rate of five chipo- 
tenses, or five pence of old money, for four new pennies, or the same number of petit tournois. After that 
dey the chipotenses, and the other old coins, were not to be received by any one, on pain of body and 
goods.* 
1290. In his 18th year proclamation was made, throughout the realm, to prohibit the clipping of the 
new money, on pain of life and limb, and the forfeiture of all lands, &c.5 

This year was made remarkable by the banishment of the Jews from England.6 

Knyghton, who places this event under the year 1285, says that the king convened a parliament, in 
which the Jews were convicted of clipping and corrupting the coins, and that they were banished never to 
returg, principally on account of their untelief, and the falsifying which the Christians harshly imputed to 
them. The Commons gave to the King the ñfth penny of all their moveables, that this measure might be 
carfied into execution without delay.7 

According to another historian, who wrote in the reign of Edward III., this banishment of the Jews 
was occasioned by a complaint from the lords in parliament, to the king, of the malice and perfidy of that 
people, their usury and forgeries, and their corrupting the money throughout the kingdom. It was there- 


? Rot. Vascon. 13 E. I. m. 2. Aug, 2. 
3 I cannot discover where this money was struck. In 1312 


1 Pat. 12 E.i. m. 5. in cedula, dors. At this time silver 


seems to have been plentiful in England; for Florence, Earl of 
Holland, intending to improve his money by a new coinage, ob- 
tained silver in England for that purpose, But when it vas loaded 
in wagons to be taken to the sea-side, it was plundered ty thieves, 
who murdered some of the persons"who were conducting it: and 
the sheriff, hearing of this, seized the silver,wo the amount of 960 
pounds sterling. The earl petitioned the king that it might be 
restored to him, [An. 12 E, i. infra Turr, Rymer, v. p. 192.] 


eight chipotenses were reckoned to be equal to one sterling. Rot. 
Vase, 6 E. ii. m. 15. Rymer, iii. p. 859. 
4 Rot. Vascon. 17 E. I. pt. 2. m, 5. 
5 Leake, p. 76. 
8 This date is fixed by Tovey from the Red Book in the Ex- 
chequer, and from Mat. Westminster. Anglia Judaica, p. 232. 
7 Knyghten, col, 2466, . 
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fore. determined by the king and his council, that on a certain dev, between the first and third hour, they 
should be apprehended in every city, and banished from the land. Part of their property was confiscated, 
and the remainder they were allowed to carry away with them. Some of the wealthiest of them, in conse- 
quence of this permission, loaded a ship with immense wealth. ‘Vien they had sailed nearly to the mouth 
of the Thames, the master of the ship cast anchor, and, it being low water, the ship rested upon the. 
saud. He then persuaded the Jews to go upon the sand with Fim, telling them the tide would not flow 
for a long time. Having led taem as far as he could from the ship, and finding the tide was coming 
in, he stole away from them, and ascended the ship’s side by a repe. The wretched Jews, when they 
discovered their situation, called to him for help; but he, mcckiag them, bade them call upon Moses, 
who conducted their fathers through the Red Sea; and so left tzem to perish. He then returned to 
the king, to whom he told all that kad happened, and obtained fa~our and reward.!? In such abhorrence 
was that miserable people held, that the infamy of this transaction is passed unnoticed by the historian. 
A contemporary chronicler, however, has given a statement rauch more favourable to the character of 
Edward; for he relates that, when che king heard this, he condemned to the gallows all that were con- 
cerned in the robbery and murder.? - : 

The severity with which offenders against the mint were purished, and this banishment of the Jews 
as partakers of that crime, appear to have been exercised in vain; for in two years afterward it was 
found necessary to issue, under the authority of parliament, now fr the first time exerted in that behalf, 
regulations for the preservation of tke coins. 

They are to be found in the Statutum de Moneta, Statucsur: de Moneté parvum, and Articuli de 
Moneta, all of the 20th year of Edward, 1292. Though these are printed as statutes, yet it appears that 
the first alone can have any pretensions to that title, the second. b2ing no more than a proclamation, and 
the last only articles of regulation. By the statute it was ordained that ro one should presume to pay or 
receive any money but the coins of the king of England, of Ireland, and of Scotland, on pain of forfeiture. 

That no man should bring money into the land, except foz hs expenses; nor be so hardy as to land 
in England (unless driven by force of tempest, according to goud sestimony), except at Dover, Sandwich, 
London, Boston, and Southampton, and other commen ports. And that when he should come to any cf 
those places he skould well and truly shew his money to him wko should be appointed by the king, without 
any concealment, upon pain of forfeiture in body and goods. Ans that he should not remove thence, ner 
carry away the goods by himself or other, until the money shoulc be viewed and examined by him whom 
the king should appoint. 

That no pezson should be so hardy as to put money amorg cloth in fardels, or in bales, or in any 
other manner, to cause suspicion of concealment, upon pain of forfeiting body and goods; and that he 
who should discover the same should have four pence in the pound, and the remainder to go to the king. 

That if any one should find money of other coin than of England, Ireland, and Scotland, or clipped 
money, he should bore it through; and that no one should Le so hardy as to prevent the same, ander 
heavy penalty. The bored money to be restored to the owner tkereof, and the false to be broken without 
restoring; and that the body of him in whose hands the false or clipped money should be found, should be 
taken and kept, until he should find surety, if he were a persen suspected. 

And because many people, poor and rich, could not distinguish the light and clipped coins, it was 
ordained that the money should from that time be received and paid by weight of five shillings in amount 
and five shillings in value, by the tumbrel, which was to b= dzlivered by the warden of the exchange, 
being marked with the king’s stamp, as the measures were. And every person might at his pleasure bore 
the money whica would not weigh the tumbrel; and also all ath=r money, not being the coin of the king 
of England, Ireland, and Scotland. And that the weights shouls be delivered and marked by the warden 
of the exchange, as well as the tumbrel. 

The viewer and warden of the monies that should come frcm abroad, as soon as he had viewed them, 


! Heming ford, sab anno 1290. | 2 Fikes, p. 122. 
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was to weigh them; and if he should-find new money whereof the pound did not weigh twenty shillings, 

by the number of four pennies, then he should examine by the tumbrel where the fault was. And if he, 
should see pennies that had been much worn, which should fail only of six pennies in the twenty shillings, 
he should nevertheless deliver them to him who brought them, without denial. But if the failure should 
be of more, he should do with them as with the rest. 

And the warden was charged not to receive any gift or reward for doing any kind of favour; and 
that he should not commit any extortion, nor cause any manner of delay, as he had regard to himself and 
his goods., 

The articles are precisely the same as the proclamation of his 12th year, which described the false coins 
at that time current, and therefore need not to be repeated in this place.? 

At the same time a writ was issued which stated that several merchants, both natives and aliens, 
brought into the realm, from foreign parts, the lawful coins clipped, and other money of various mints, 
being counterfeits of the coins of England. Proclamation was therefore commanded to be made, forbidding 
the practice, and the use of such money in buying or selling, For the first offence the-money was to be 
forfeited; for the second, the same, together with all goods found upon.the persons offending; for the third, 
imprisonment, and forfeiture of all goods and chattels to the king. All other persons, not merchants, who- 
should have such money in their possession, were commanded immediately to bore it through, and bring it 
to the king’s mint, there to be coined anew with the king’s die, on pain of forfeiture. And all the forfeited 
coins were in like manner to be recoined.3 

As this proclamation was not obeyed, a commission was issued from the exchequer upon the 20th of 
May, A.D. 1294, which recited the proclamation, and empowered Jolin de Gloucester, and John de 
Lincoln, merchant, of Hull, to survey all money that should pass in payment between merchants throughout 
the realm, and to arrest and examine it, and to do all other things which in the afore-recited proclamation 
was provided. The commission to continue in force during the king’s pleasure.* I have not found when 
it. was revoked; nor have any proceedings under it been discovered. ‘The practices, however, which it was 
intended to check, continued notwithstanding, and it became necessary to apply some more effectual remedy 
to the disorders of the money. This was ashe about five years afterward, by a statute which was then 
passed-at Stebenheth, the provisions of which will be found under the year 1299. 

Towards the latter end of this year, the king convened the archbishops and all the clergy, who were 
tc be represented by two procurators from each diocese, to come before him at London on the feast of St. 
Matthew the Apostle. When they appeared, he stated to them taat, in justice, they who could not expose 
their bodies in the war, should assist with their wealth, and called upon them to contribute toward the losses 
he had sustained by counterfeit money.® 

It is not recorded whether the clergy complied with this request, but it is sobie that they did, fd 
that the king was satisfied with their donations, as no further demand seems to have been made upon them.. 

About this time it appears that a kind of base money; caled lano niger, | was commonly current in 
some parts of England.6 

* The statutes which had hitherto been made, were now found to be insufficient for the restraint of those 
ee by which the money was debased, and: it became necessary’to check them by a new law, which 
was enacted at Stepney,” on the 15th of May, A.D. 1299. It began by prohibiting the bringing of pollards 
and crokards, and other base coins of whatever denomination, into the realm, on forfeiture of life and goods; 


1 Statute 20 E. I. Stat. 4. From Tottel’s Edition of the 5 Hemingford, p. 52. 


Statutes [1556], compared with Runnington's. 

2 Statute 20 E. I, Stat. 6. 

3. Statute 20 E. I. Stat. 5. and Claus. 19 E. I. m. 4. dors. 

4 Pas. Com. 22 E. I. Rot. 3. b, Madox, Hist. Exch. vol. i. 
p. 293. Notice was given of this in Gascony, from which it 
appears that the commissioners had authority to seize money even 
in churches and religious houses, for the purpose of examination. 


[Rot, Vase, 22 E. I. m. 13, in cedula, Brit, Mus. 111.1. b.] 


6 Memor. Scacc. Mich. 22 E. I. Cowels Dictionary, sub 
voce. 

7 In the house of Henry Wallis, mayor of London. [Stow’s 
Survey of Londen, as quoted by Leake, p. 79). It appears to be 
so extraordinary that a statute should be enacted in a private house, 
that I suspect this to be no more than a proclamation, although, 
in the manner of its promulgation, it bears the form of a statute. 


It is called a prozlamation by Holinshed, vol, ii. p. 309. 
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and whatsoever else could be forfeited ; so always that all persons, o7 whatever land or country they were, 
might safely bring io the king’s exchange all sorts of money of gcod silver, of any foreign coin, or of 
whatever value, without the same being forfeited. | 

And whereas this establishment would not avail if it were not well maintained, it was ordained that 
good and strict watch should be kept in all places upon tlie sea coast, at the ports, and elsewhere where 
there was any arrival, by good and lawful men, sworn to arrest those who should bring in such or other bad 
money, together with the same mor.ey and all that belonged to them, and to send them to him or them who 
should have authority from the king, to do justice upon them. Esat this authority the king at that time 
retained to himself, as not having taen been advised what manner of judgment he should ordain. 

In respect of the arrest aforesaid, it was commanded to be made in this manner: the commonalty of 
each port were to caoose two good and lawful men of the same port ‘for whem the electors should answer), 
who, with the bailiffs of the same ports, should arrest and search, truly and without favour, all such as 
should arrive within their wards, aad all that they brought; and should send the bodies of all whom they 
should find to have brought such or other bad money, to the king’s chief prison of the county where they 
should arrive. And the keeper ot the same prison was commande to detain and safely keep them, until 
the king should be informed of the manner of the fact, and should make known his will thereupon. The 
said wardens to serd the money ard other silver, if any there should be, and deliver the same to the king’s 
grèat exchange, and to charge themselves with the rest of the goods, to answer at the exchequer. 

And because the king had zeceived information that beyond sea the good sterling was counterfeited 
with bad and false metal, to the greater injury of his realm, he therezore further ordained that all those who 
should bring sterlings from beyond sea into the said'realm, or elsewhere within the king’s power, should 
deliver the same unto the said wardens of the ports where they should arrive. And the same wardens, 
under their seals, and the seals of those who brought them, and by lawful testimony of good men of 
the same ports, were to send them forthwith to the next assayers, who should be appointed by the king to 
make assay of money. And the same wardens were commanded te send the bodies with the money safely 
‘and courteously, 

And if the assayers should find the money good and true, in weight, in silver, and all other things, 
according to the old standard of England, they should immediately free the persons, and deliver to them 
the money which they had so brought; and if they should be foun] false, they were to be forfeit, and the 
bodies to be at the king’s pleasura. 

It was also ordained that from that time none of the realm, or within the king’s jurisdiction, should sell 
or barter wools, woolfells, leather, lead, or tin, except for gooc and true sterlings, or for silver plate 
assayed and marked at the king’s great exchange, or in exchange for good, lawful and sufficient mer- 
chandize; and that whoever should do the contrary, and be therzof attainted by the said wardens, or by 
others of the king’s officers, the things so sold or bartered should b= forfeited to the king. 

It was further ordained that no good money of silver, of the king’s coin or other, nor any silver in 
plate or otherwise, should go forth or be carried out of the realm, or out of the king’s power, into foreign 
parts, without especial leave from the king, upon the pain aforesaid. And for the due observance of all 
these points, the wardens were crdered to use diligence and pains, by all proper means in their power; and 
before they received the charge aforesaid, they were to swear before the sheriffs, or before their chief 
wardens where they were not arswerable to the sheriff, that they would do and observe truly, and without 
any deceit, as much as in them lay, all that belonged to that charge, according to the form aforesaid; and 
if they gave release or favour to any for gift or reward, or in any other manner, and should thereof be 
attainted, they should incur forfeiture of life, and of all that they had. And whereas it had been ordained 
that there should be a table at Dover and elsewhere, where the king should ordain fixed passing places, to 
give change for necessary expenses to those who should go and come, the king therefore appointed John 
Bellard, John Caleys, and their fellows to keep the table at Dover, on the king’s behalf, for all manner of 
monies. And it was the king’s pleasure that they should there give change for necessary expenses to those 
who should go abroad, and com2 from thence, by the view and testimony of the comptroller, who was'to be 
placed there by the king. 
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And all persons that should come from abroad, bringing with them money current in the dominions of 
the king of France, were required to take the same to the said table, where they were to receive the 
amount in the current money of England; and if they should be found elsewhere with such money, then 
the same should be forfeited to the king, and the forfeit be taken to the said table for the king’s use. It 
was therefore commanded that proclamation should be made in cities and boroughs, market towns, ports, 
and all other places where the sheriffs should think fit, of all the articles and points aforesaid, and that the 
sheriffs should establish wardens, and give them the oath to keep and observe the king’s ordinance, upon 
the pains aforesaid.: 

The crocards and pollards were likewise decried by proclamation in Ireland; and in consequence of so 
much defaced and mixed money being stopped, it was found necessary about this time to erect four new 
furnaces in the mint of Dublin to supply the great demand for good money; and Alexander Norman de 
Luie was constituted master of the coiners.? 

The calling in these counterfeit coins, at half their current value, and the re-coinage of them, produced 
some profit to the king. Of this several instances appear in the wardrobe account of his 28th year ;3 the 
profit amounted sometimes to nearly one-twentieth of the sum, but varied, no doubt, according to the base- 
-ness of the money. ‘These coins were brought into the country by foreign merchants in large quantities; 
they were made of the basest metal, and distinguished by the names of pollards, crocards, scalding, bra- 
bants, eagles, leonines, sleepings,* and various other denominations, ‘They were all white money, resem- 
bling silver, and were artificially compounded of silver, copper, and sulphur, so that in four or five of them 
there was not the weight of one penny of silver.5 By the king’s command, they were allowed to be current 
until the Easter following, at the rate of two for a sterling. After that time they were totally prohibited, 
and no other than the king’s sterlings to be current, and exchanges were appointed in most places, where 
five or six of them were given for one sterling, men not caring for them on account of their baseness. But 
in the space of a year a method was discovered of refining them with lead, and then two of them were found 
to be equal to a sterling, and many became rich who had exchanged them at the time when they were 
thought to be so very base. These persons did not however long enjoy the advantage which they had 
gained, for the king made inquiry concerning those who had exchanged or bought money without special 
license, and fined them very heavily. 

From the Conquest to the 28th of Edward, the penny weighed 24 grains tower, or one penny-weight, 
so that a pound of silver money was a pound both in weight and tale. But now the first variation from this 
rule took place, and the penny was reduced to 28°7078 grains tower.’ ‘This appears from an indenture in 


Laude decoreris, nostris Sterlinge gereris, 


1 Statutum de falsa Moneta, 27 E, IL In this statute there 
Crokar es, esque peris, fugias as rite teneris.”’ 


is no mention whatever of gold coins. 

* Davis's Reports, folio 26. 

3 Lib. Quotidianus Contrarotulatoris Garderoba, pp. 5, 58, 57, 
58, 60, 158, and Topham’s Observations, p, xxiii. It appears from 
a mint account, still preserved in the Exchequer, that the double 
poHards, mentioned there and at page 67, approached very nearly 
to.the weight and fineness of the sterling. Five hundred pounds 
of double pollards weighed, after hey were refined, ceeexxxil fi. 
X s. vit d. ob. 


Walsingham, who dates this event a year later, gives some addi- 
tional particulars: “ Infra præsentis natalis solemnia prohibita 
est Moneta alienigenarum surreptitia & illegitima, quam pollar- 
dos & cucodones, atque rosarios appellabant, qui paulatim & 
latenter loco irrepserant sterlingorum, Hane Monetam primo 
Rex Edwardus jusserat valere obulum, deinde omnino extermi- 
navit. Gallici nempe hane Monetam fabricaverunt; quæ non 
erat argentea, sed superficialiter deargentata, & currebat in locis 


4 Leoninarum, Dormientium. 

5 This must mean the baseness which was supposed before 
they were scientifically tried. It eppears that two of them were 
actually worth one penny. 

5 Hemingford, p. 170. Other historians add rosaries to the 
above list of names. See FPolychronicon, Fabian, &e. In the 
year 1299, Matthew of Westminster says, ‘corrupta insula Aon- 
giie de falsa Moneta, que dicitur Crokard*& Pollard, in Natali 
Sancti Stephani protomartyris findebatur, idvest, pro obolo habe- 
batur. Hine quidem Lathomi filius, considerans opera patris sul, 
dum fabricaret Ecclesiam metrice & eleganter dicebat : 


plurimis loco sterlingorum, multique decepti fuerant per ean- 
dem.” Hist. Angh p. 77. The rosaries are supposed by Mr, 
North to have derived that title from their legend, dve Maria, 
and, probably, were not designed for money, but only a sort of 
tesseræ sacre, for the use of monks, pilgrims, &e. to travel with 
from one religious-house to another. [Remarks on Clarke's Con- 
Jjectures, p. 30.] 


7 This weight is taken from a table drawn out by Mr, Row- 


‘land Rouse, and printed in the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. Ix vii. 


p. 395. 
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‘Lowndes’ Report, which recites that an indented trial-piece of the goodness of old sterling was lodged in 
the exchequer, and every pound weight of such silver was to be shorn at twenty shillings three pence. 
According to this, the value of the silver in the coin was one shilling and eightpence farthing an ounce,? 
‘and the debasement amounted to 142 ser cent.? 

1300. “There seems to have a at this time a coinage of corsiderable extent, for, according to the 
Red Book of the Exchequer, it was orcained, upon the 29th of Mazch, that there should be in London thirty 
furnaces, in Canterbury eight, in Kiagston-upon-Hull four, in Newcastle-upon-Tyne two, in Bristol four, 
and in Exeter two.* ‘The mints at B-istol, Newcastle-upon-Tyn2, Kingston-upon-Hull, and Exeter, were 
now either worked for the first time, or considerably enlarged, for a writ was issued in this year which 
ordered houses to be built for the workmen, and made provision for bringing expert artificers 1 in that line 
from beyond the seas. 

Some important regulations of goldsmiths? work were enacted in this year, by which they were ‘re- 
strained from using any gold which was worse than the touch of Paris.5 or any silver inferior to the alloy of 
sterling. No vessel of silver to be delivered from the hands of the workman until it had been assayed by 
the wardens of the craft, and marked with a leopard’s head. The wardens of the craft were to go from shop 
to shop amongst tke goldsmiths, to assay whether their gold were of the proper touch, and if they found ay 
other, such gold should be forfeited to the king. 

All the considerable towns in England where any goldsmiths dwelt, were according to this statute, to 
be ordered as the goldsmiths of Aa were, and that one person should come to London from each town, 
as a representative of all who lived there, to be ascertained of th2ir touch. 

Every goldsmith, who should be attainted of offences agairst «ais statute, to be punished by imprison- 
ment and ransom, at the king’s pleasure.® 

These regulations shew that go.d and silver were not scarce, and that luxury began to display itself et 
this period. 

The statute of Stebenheth seems to have been but little regarded, and many proclamations to enforce 
it appear on record in the rolls of the years immediately following ifs enactment.’ 

1303. In our collections of tae Statutes at Large is inserted, under his 81st year, an ordinance for 
regulating the weights in the same terms as that of the 51st of Heary III. by which the penny being round 
and not clipped, was to weigh thirty-two grains of wheat taken from the riddle of the ear.8 'I am unable 
to decide to which of these monarchs the regulation properly belongs. Possibly, however, it may have 
been promulgated by each of them, for, provided there is no inacciracy in the statute of the 12th of Henry 
VII. this ordinance seems to have been completely independent of any other by which the weight of the 
penny was fixed. In that year, when the sterling was reduced te nearly half the number of grains which 
it held in the reign of Henry III. and Edward I. we still finc it ordained to be equal to thirty-two grains 
of wheat that grew in the midst of she ear, according to the old lars of this land. 


+ Report, p. 34. 

2 Lord Liverpool’s Letter to the Xing, p. 32, The calcula- 
tions in that work are stated by his lordship to have been made 
by a professor* of great eminence in every branch of the mathe- 
matics, p. 112. 

3 Folio 259, 

t Claus. 28 E. Z. m. 9. The mint of Kingston-upon-Hull 
does not appear upon any coin, ner have I met with it in any 
record, prior to this reign. 

"5 It is probabla that the touch of Paris was referred to in 
this statute, becaus2 there were no Engl&h gold coins which 
could be made a standard for the goldsmiths’ work. ‘The French 
coins of that time were of fine gold. The silver is regulated ac- 


* Abraham Robertson, D.D, F.R.S. Professor of Geo- 
metry in the University of Oxford. 


cording to the fineness of the lawful coins of England, evidently 
to prevent the melting of the money, which would have men 
place, prov.ded a coarser alloy had been permitted. In later 
times rariozs touches were used, as “London Towch, Parish 
Towch. anl] Bruggs Towch,” all which occur in the will of 
Thomas Retheram, Archbishop of York, which is dated upon the 
6th of Augast, in the year 1500. [Hearne’s Lib. Nig. Scaccarii, 
vol, ii. p- 676.] 


8 Articuli super Chartas, 28 E. I. stat. 3, cap. 20. 

7 Claus, 23 E. F. m, 10 dors. Claus, 29. E. I.m. 16 dors, &c. 

8 It is observable that the Roman weights are in like manner 
derivec from the seeds ofa vegetable, viz. the lentil. 

® In tæ dilemma*dccasioned by the contradiction of the first 
two dates, L applied to an antiquarian friend, the nature of whose 
pursuics particularly qualified him to decide upon the subject. 
His arswe- was, s I incline to attribute it to Edward J. because 
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1304. In the following year, William de Wymundham, comptroller of the King’s exchange in 
England, by command from the Bishoo of Bath and Wells, the king’s treasurer, sent to William de 
Essenden, treasurer of Ireland, twenty-four stamps for coining money there, viz. three piles, with six crosses, 
for pennies; the same for halfpennies; and two piles, with four crosses, for farthings. These he sent by 
John le Minor, Thomas Dowle, and John de Shordich, clerks, members of the Company of Minters in 
London, to be by them used in the coinage of money. And an express entry was made, before what 
‘witnesses the said stamps were delivered.' 

1306. The regulations of the statute of Stebenhith, respecting the exportation of money, were 
considered to be of such importance, that, in the 34th year of Edward, a writ was directed to Robert de 
Burgersh, constable of the Castle of Dover, and warden of the Cinque Ports, wherein it was stated that 
although the king had commanded that the Archbishop of Canterbury, who had received a summons to 
attend the pope, should be permitted to pass out of the kingdom with his attendants, yet the king would not 
allow the said statute to be infringed by the archbishop, or any person belonging to him, under pretence 
of such license, but commanded that it should be strictly observed. At the same time it was ordered that 
the said statute should be more rigidly enforced than it had hitherto been.? 

The coins of Edward, and indeed of all his successors until] Henry VII., represent him full-faced, and 
crowned with an open crawn fleurie, consisting of three fleurs de lis, with two rays or lesser flowers, not 
rising so high as the others, placed between them. During the period above mentioned, there does not 
appear to have been so much as an attempt to preserve any similitude of the several kings, in the impres- ~ 
sion of their heads. They are all alike, and even those that are represented on their broad seals and monu- 
ments as wearing beards, do nevertheless appear smooth faced upon their coins; nor are the variations of 
age, which must have taken place during a long reign, in any way expressed, but the monarch bears as 
youthful an appearance upon his latest coins as he does upon those which were struck when he was a child. 
Mr. Folkes thinks that this particular, however odd it may appear, is not entirely chargeable on the want of 
skill in the several workmen that engraved these coins, some of which, he says, are in other respects not ill 
executed; but he supposes that some custom of those ages required the king to be represented on his 
money as in the prime and vigour of his years, and that these effigies of him were to be considered rather as 
his political than as his natural likeness, John Anstis, garter king at arms, informed him that he had 
himself taken notice of something very like this in the sepulchral monuments of those times, upon which 
even children who deceased in their infancy were nevertheless often represented as perfect men and women, 
in the flower and strength of their age; a very remarkable instance of which is still to be seen in the chapel 
of St. Edmond within the Abbey church of Westminster, where, upon a monument erected for William 
of Windsor and Blanch of the Tower, two children of Edward III. that died in their earliest childhood, 
they are both, notwithstanding, carved in alabaster, he like a knight, in robes and full dress, with his sword 
buckled on, and she in a strait-bodied gown and head attire, agreeably to the fashion of the age“ 


in the Patent Roll of 2 Rich. II. Part 2, there is a copy of an - * Folkes, Table of English Silver Coins, p.9. One slight varia- 


exémplification of it, where it comes in company with a clause of 
one of the Aets of this King (Edw. 1.)}, which is referred to as 
such by stat. 14 Edw. II. chap. 12.” In a folio edition of the 
Statutes, dated 1577, the statute of bread and ale, 51 H. ITT. has 
not that clause respecting the weight of the penny; neither does 
that collection contain the crdinance of 31 Edward III., but it 
has the statute of 12 Henry VII. referred to above. In the Red 
Book of the Exchequer, this regulation is ascribed to Edward I. in 
the following title :—“ De Ccmpositione Monete & Mensurarum, 
tempore Regis E. filii Regis H.” Copy from a transcript by W. 
Lambard, 1588. [Lansdowne Mss. in the British Museum, No. 
exeviii, folio 403 b.] 

1 Simon, quoting Lib. Rub. Scaee. Dublin. Davis's Reporis, 
p. 26. oe 
2? Pat. 34 E. I. m. 16. ‘ 
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tion from the uniformity of these portraits, during a short pro- 
portion of the period stated by that author, should not have been 
omitted. The faces on the pennies of Edward LV. and of Richard 
III. are remarkable for an appearance of age and ugliness which 
is not to be found on the coins of any of the preceding kings, 
although Edward was the handsomest man of his time; and 
neither he nor Rishard had much exceeded the age of forty years 
at the period of their decease. It is clear, therefore, that notwith- 
standing the engraver of the dies then thought fit, for some reason 
now unknown, to vary from the mode so long established, yet he 
had no intention to form a correct portrait of the monarch. 

‘ J rather suspect that Mr. Anstis has inferred too much from 
these monumental figures. The very early age at which the 
children of the 16th century were habited like men and women, 
warrants a suspicion that these infants might, in like manner, 
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This inattention to costume, and to the advances of age, sre no doubt distressing to the antiquary, 
who attempts to form his chronology from the representations of the artists of early times; but there is an’ 
inattention of which early moneyers have been guilty that is infnitely more perplexing, I mean the 
omission of numerals, by which the different kings who bore the same name ought to have been distin- 
guished. ‘This occasioned some trouble, and has possibly produced some errors in the arrangement of the 
money belonging to the Edwards of the Saxon periods. But there the difficulty was in some measure 
relieved by the interval between the successive reigns of the monarcls so named, which gave an opportunity 
to arrange their ccins with some degree of precision from the oectrrence of the names of moneyers who 
had been employed by preceding kings. But the three Norman Edwards followed each other in immediate 
succession ; and their coins being, wiih only one exception, undistinguished by the moneyer’s name, it was 
for a long time supposed that no rule could be devised for the appropriation of them. 

Archbishop Sharpe, the first who wrote professedly upon tke subject, was able to arrive at no more 
than this, that it was easy to know tke coins of the first two Edwards, because they were all pennies, or less 
monies, and larger than any that followed after. They wanted DI. Gra. and Franc. in the style, but DNs. 
HYB. was always taere, even upon the halfpence, which none of tLe other smaller coins had; rex also in 
these coins was always abbreviated by R. 

« But it is not so easy,” he observes, “ to distinguish the first Edward’s coins from the seconde ; for 
the weight, style, face, and reverse, are the same, only there is one difference observable in the coins, and 
that is in the putting of the name; for, in some of the coins, it is zontracted Epw. and in some it is put at 
length, Epwarp. But where you meet with Epwarpvs ina penny, I take it, it belongs to Edward the 
Third or Fourth. In some pennies it is likewise put EDwa, and in others EDWAR. 

« All that I dare affirm with confidence is, that all the coins where only the first three letters of the 
name are put, viz. EDW. belong to the first Edward. My reasons for this are two: first, these coins are in 
much greater plenty than the other. I dare say, I have met with =ve of these for one of the other. Now 
everybody knows that Edward the First coined abundantly mcre money than his son; and therefore, in 
reason, that must be his of which there is most remaining. 

‘ Secondly, Edward I. is famous for setting up four mirts at Dublin, and coining a great deal of 
money there. Now, in all the Irish coins that I have seen (aad I have seen a great many), the name is 
always put EDW, and never otherwise. 

s Now, if these be Edward the First’s coins, as in reason we must think they are, it is a good argu- 
ment that the coins of England where the name is so writ do belong to him likewise.”! 

Leake agrees with the archbishop in every respect, exceptirg his reasoning upon the Irish coins, for 
he says that Edward the Third’s Irish penny has the name in like manner gpw. and therefore that observa- 
tion falls to the ground.? 

Folkes thinks that the common opinion (which is that of Archbishop Sharpe, as stated above) is at most 
but a probable conjecture, because shough it should be allowed -ha: all those of the first sort [viz. with Epw.] 
were struck by Edward I. yet we should still be at a loss for azguments to prove that he did not coin seme 
of the others also. He adds that he had seen some of the vemnies of the last sort [viz. with DWA. or 
EDWAR.], upon which the letters were braced into one another, much like those on the pennies of Henry 
IIT. and which therefore seem to have been minted but little after his time.’ 

Snelling has adopted the archbishop’s rule without any observations upon ita 


have been encumbered with the habiliments of age, especially 
when they were to eppear in full dress. The prints which illus- 
trate Plots History of Staffordshire afford many mstances of 
children habited in such a manner as to be distinguishable from 
their parents only by their size. 

! Observations on the coins of Exrglend, Bibliotheca Topo- 
graphica Britannica, No. xxxv. p. 25. I have given the arch- 
bishop’s arguments at length, because the publication which con- 
tains them is become very rare. 


2 Histcrical Account of English Money, p.81. I know not 
where Mr. Leake found these Irish pennies of Edward III. Mr. 
Simon says that although it is beyond all doubt that a good deal 
of money rust have been coined in Ireland during his reign, yet 
he cou: nod, with any certainty, produce any of it. P, 17. 


3 Tabe of English Silver Coins, p. 10. I have never met 
with ar y ecin that answers this description, 


* cilver Coinage, p. 11. 
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It remained for the sagacity of Mr. Bartlet to reduce this subject to a greater degree of probability, by 
‘arguments drawn from the coinage of the Bishops of Durham, who presided over that see in the reigns of 
Edward J. II. and HI, 

According to his statement, Anthony Beck was made bishop in the eleventh year of Edward I. His 
arms were gules, a cross moline argent, which cross appears on his robe upon his great seal, and on the leit 
side of his chair. 

He continued bishop until his death in 1810, the third year of Edward II. There are coins with this 
cross which read xow. and others which have Epwar. 

He was succeeded by Bishop Kellow, who, having no pretension to family arms, placed upon his coins 
& pastoral staff turned to the left, upon the upper limb of the cross. He died in the ninth year of Edward 
II. and the pennies thus distinguished bear BEDWAR. 

Lodowic Beaumont was appointed his successor. His arms were azure, semy of fleurs de lis, a lion 
rampant Or; and accordingly his money is charged with a lion, which is sometimes accompanied with 
fleur de lis. 

These coins have EDWAR., as the former. 

On his death, in 1333, the seventh year of Edward III. Richard Bury was promoted to this see, which 
he held until 1345, when he was succeeded by Thomas Hatfield, who distinguished his coins as Bishop 
Kellow had done, by a pastoral staff, but turned to the right. They are inscribed Epwarpys, and the head: 
and weight fix them to Edward III. and to his third coinage in 1353, when the weight of the penny was 
reduced to eighteen grains.? 


Mr. Bartlet’s account of these various episcopal coinages, when brought together in one view, will 
stand thus: l 7 
Anthony Beck, - xz Edward I. cross moline, - - epw. Lodowic Beaumont, rx Edward II. lion, and fleurs‘de lis epwar. 
ur Edward I]. --------- epwar. | Richard Bury, ~ - vir Edward III. 
Richard Kellow, m1 Edward II. crosier to the left sowar, |Thomas Hatfield - xıx Edward ITI. crosier to the right epwarpvs. 
The coins of Edward II. which are ascribed to Bishop Beaumont should probably have been read 
EDWA., for none are at this time known which are marked either with a lion or a fleur de lis, and the 
letters epwar. It is a remarkable circumstance that Bishop Hatfield should have distinguished his money 
by a crosier only, when he might have done it by the insertion of part of his family arms.? 


From the foregoing considerations, Mr. Bartlet was induced to arrange the coins of Edward I. II. and 
TII. in this manner: 

Those with xbw. he assigned to Edward I.; those with Epwar. and Epwarp, to Edward II.; and 
those with EpDwarpvs to Edward III. This arrangement is, I believe, generally adopted. 

The style of Edward, upon the obverse of his coins, is, Rex Angliæ, Dominus Hiberniæ, which latter 
title she first introduced upon the money of England,* though it had appeared upon the great seals of our 
monarchs from the accession of King John. 

-" Upon his great seal his style is the same as that of Henry III. and.the name is given at length, 
EDWARDVS. 

The reverse of his money is ornamented, if that term be applicable, with the unmeaning cross and 

pellets. 
~ The name of one moneyer only, Robert de Hadley, is to be found in this reign, and that, according to 


1 What can be kere intended? The king’s head upon the at that siege. See Rowe Mores’s Nomina & Insig, Gentil. Nobil. 
coins of Edward IlI. does not differ from those of Edw. I, or II. &e. sub Edwardo Primo militantium, p. 91. l 

` . 4 John’s coins, which were struck in Ireland before he was 

2 Bartlet on the Episcopal Coins of Durham. -drchcologia, king, have the title of Dominus; but that was omitted when 

vol. v. p. 333. he became kirng of England. It should be observed that No. 20, 

Bs in Plate i. of the Supplement, contradicts Mr. Bartlet’s assertion, 

3 At the siege of Calais he bore, ermine, a chevron sable. that all the pennies with Enw. only have Rex abbreviated to R ; for 


Names of the principal captains, &c. who were with Edward III. it has the word at length. 
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Leake, on those coins alone which were struck prior to his seventh year; but I know not on what ground 
the assertion was made, as he has quoted no authority for it. 

His Anglo-Gallic coins have on the obverse his name speiled EDWARDVS, EDVARDVS, Or EDOARDYS, 
with the addition of rex only. They were all struck, as appears from the inscription on the reverse, in his 
earldom of Ponthieu. It must be canfessed, however, that although these pennies are usually ascribed to 
this king, they affcrd no certain marks of appropriation to him rathe= than to the two succeeding monarchs 
of his name. 

His Irish money is distinguished from the English by the triar wle which encloses the head. As the 
name on all these coins is written EDW., it affords no means of discovering to which of the three Edwards it 
belongs. Some of them have one dot under the bust, others iwo. which Simon thinks were intended for 
distinction.2 But he has overlooked a third kind, of which there are two varieties, one with three dots 
under the bust, and the other with a Jot in each corner of the triangie, either of which may, with equal pro- 
priety, be suppose] to refer to Edward II.3 From want of better authority for classing this money, I have 
been obliged to adopt the above,+ though I suspect that such numerical distinction was not intended. ‘The 
mints upon those coins which bear Epw. only are these: 


VILLA BEREVICI. Berwick, CIVITAS DYBLINIE. Dublin. CIVITAS LINcoL. Lincoln. 

BERVICI. CIVITAS DVREME. Durham. civitas LONDON, London. 
VILLA BRISTOLLID., Bristol. CIVITAS EBORACI. York. VIL. NOVI CASTRI. Newcastle, 
CIVITAS CANTOR. Canterbury. CIVITAS EXONIE. Exeter, VILLA RADINGI. Reading. 
CIVITAS CESTRIE. Chester. Kings:on- 


VILLA SEDMVYNDI. 


VIL, SCIEDMYNDI. 
St. Edmundsbury. 
CIVITAS corcacis. Cork. 


ILL. ; 
VILL. KYNGESTON } upon-Hall 


One of his halfpennies has novicastri, without vit; and a farthing reads LONDONIENSIS. 
as it is called, CIVI LONDONIA. 

The custom of stamping the moneyer’s name upon the coins began to grow into disuse in this reign, 
and, it should seem, in a very early part of it, as no more than one name has hitherto been discovered upon 
any of this money. It is written either ROBERT DE HADELEIE, Or ROBERTVS DE HADY’. 

Snelling has inserted Hadeleie in his list of the mints of Edward I. or II., but, I believe, erroneously, 
for Robert de Hadeleie was moneyer of the Abbot’s mint at St. Edmundsbury in 1280.5 

To this reign is generally referred the coin which is represented in our second plate of silver coins, 
No. 23, and supposed to be a groat. According to Mr. Folkes, those which he had seen were of weights so 
various, that he was unable to form any opinion respecting them. The majority were from 80 to 85 troy 
grains, but three of them weighed ©2°116, and 138 grains respectively.6 From this diversity of weight it 
should seem that they were trial-pieces. But query, whether the words Dei Gratia do not justify a sus- 
picion that this coin belongs to Edward III., as they appear upcr. rearly the whole of his gold money, and 
upon all the groats of his coinage. 

I have met with an account of money struck by this monareh upon a material very different from those 
which are usually selected for coinaze, but which the writer represents as still existing in his memory; I 
cannot, therefore, withhold it from my reader’s notice. : 

He says, “ King Edward I. his leathern money, bearing lis name, stamp, and picture, which he used 
in the building o? Carnarvon, Beaumarish, and Conway Castles, to spare better bullion, were, since I can 
remember, preserved and kept in one of the towers of Carnarvon castle.”? 

If the statement of this anonymous author be correct, the abeve must have been rather tokens, or a 
kind of promissory notes, than money. Nothing further is, I believe, known concerning them. 


The groat, 


l Leake's Account of English Money, p. Sl. 

? Irish Coins, p. 17. Sir H. Ellis, Secretary to the Society 
of Antiquaries, suggests the probability of trese dots designating 
three out. of the four mints established by Edward I. in Dublin. 
This idea is corroborated by the known fact, that dots differently 
situated indicated different mints in Aquitaine. 

3 Se Simon's third plate, No. 51. 

4 One very remarkable penny struck in the London mint has 
the head in a triangle, in the same manner as his Irish coins, 


See it, Supplement, Part ii, Plate i. No. 17; and more csr- 
rectly ir Plaze ii, No. 28, In the Irish money of Henry III. 
the point of the triangle is uppermost, in those of Edward, the base. 

5 Reg'ster Kempe, folio 117. Harl Mss. No.645. Roger 
de Redz lik=wise was a moneyer in the same mint in the year 
1297. [id. ibid] ș 

6 Takle, page 8. 

T History of Allchester, written 1622, and printed at the end 
of Kenreti’s Parochial Antiquities, p. 696, 
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Epwanp I. deceased on the 7th of July, 1807, but his death was carefully concealed until the 25th of 
that month, when it was first notified to Ralf de Baldoc, Bishop of London, then Chancellor, who, on the 
Saturday following, received an order to send the great seal to Carlisle, where the new king was 
proclaimed. : 

The expectations which were formed at his accession to the throne were miserably disappointed, for his 
administration was feeble, and the whole of his reign turbulent and unfortunate. His frequent disputes with 
the barons left him but little leisure for attention te subjects of political economy, if he had possessed the 
inclination to consider them; and therefore no provisions of that kind are to be found amongst the statutes 
which were passed in his reign, and very few in any other records. 

In a short time after his father’s death a parliament was holden at Northampton, in which amongst other 
things, it was ordered that the money which was then current in the realm should from thenceforward be 
current and received as hitherto it had been,! These are the words of a proclamation; but a modern histo- 
rian has accused Edward of forcing into circulation, by the authority of this parliament, the base coins which 
had been prohibited in his father’s reign.? Walsingham is, I believe, the chief authority for this; but he 
says no more than that the money was held in small estimation; by which, it is probable, that he intended 
nothing more than the dislike of the peopie to the coins after they were diminished in weight by Edward I. 
in his 28th year. 

The alteration in the current value of the pollards and crocards, which took place in the year 1310, and 
the entire prohibition of them which followed, seem to have been productive of great inconvenience to the 
counties at a distance from the metropolis. Accordingly petitions are extant from sheriffs who had received 
stech money before its value was reduced, but who had not paid it into the exchequer when its currency was 
absolutely forbidden.t In consequence of these petitions a general writ was issued in the year 1809 for the 
relief of sheriffs, bailiffs, &c. in that case.5 

Although the troubles in which Edward was soon involved prevented much from being done for the 
Improvement of the money, or any considerable profit to be made from the mints, yet neither of these was 
totally neglected, as appears from a writ of privy seal, which granted to John de Puntoise the office of master 
of the mint in the Tower of London, lately held by John le Porcher. Whereupon Puntoise undertook to 
pay to the king, as long as he should hold the said office, one farthing for every pound of silver which should 
be delivered to him to coin, more than had hitherto been answered to the king. 6 

1310. In the following year proclamation was ordered to be made, in all the counties of England, 
commanding that the money should be current at the proper value which it bore in the reign of Edward I, 
under heavy penalties; and that no one should enhance the price of his goods on that account, because it 
was the king’s pleasure that the coins should be kept up to the same value as they were wont to bear. 

It appears, from the articles which the Commons delivered to the King, that the money was depréciated 
mtre than one half.7 

By another proclamation, either of this year or of the next, 1311, the importation of false money was 
forbidden, and the currency of such, either of gold or of silver, prohibited on pain of forfeiture. And all 


1 CL IE. IL m. 19. The continuer of Trivet’s Chronicle pass in the late king’s time, should be current all over the nation. 


adds, sub poena vite & membrorum. 3 See Walsingham, who copies the continuer of Trivet, with 
2 Carte, Hist. of England, vol. ii. p. 308. Holinshed says it the addition of the words, “qu [i. e moneta] apud incolas 

was ordained, by the king’s appointment, that the coin of his viluerat.” p. 96. 

fathar, King Edward, should be still current, notwithstanding the 4 Madox, Hist. Excheg. vol. i. p. 294, and Rolls of Parlia- 

baseness thereof, as some reputed it. [Vol. ii. p. 318.] Stow, ment, vol. i, p. 278, 

that his father’s coin, which was counted base, should not be re- 53 Id. ibid. 

fused upon pain of life and limb. [p. 826.] Carte, that this 6 Id. vol. ii. p. 90. 

parliament carried their complaisance too far when they ordered, 7 Rolls of Parl. vol i, Appendix, p. 444, and Claus, 4 E. If. 


on pain of life and limb, that the base moneys which would not > m. 12 dors, 
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merchants, whether natives or aliens. who had such money, were cammanded to take it to the nearest ex- ` 
change, under the same penalty.’ 

1311. In a representation which was made by the king to Philip king of France, it is stated that 
British merchants end others of the king’s subjects were not permitted to bring any kind of money out of 
France into Engiand, but that it was taken from them by officers appointed for that purpose, contrary to the 
form of peace made between the two countries in the time of king Edward I. Redress of this grievance 
was desired; but it does not appear whether any notice was taken of the remonstrance.® 

About this time the barons seem to have made an attempt to interfere with the royal prerogative 
respecting coinage, on account of the injury which the people sustained, in various ways, whenever a change 
of the money was made in the realm; for it was provided by the lords ordainers (persons who were then 
intrusted with the government of the kingdom) that such change should not take place without the consent 
of the barons in parliament. This, however, amongst other regulations framed by these lords ordainers, 
was revoked at York in the 15th yeaz of this reign.4 

About the year 1314, the currency of the king’s money in Aquitaine was stopped by an order of the 
French king, and the working of the mints forbidden without the inspection of persons to be appointed by 
him. Against this Edward remonstrated and petitioned, but ais petition produced only another order of 
prohibition to the master of the minz at Bourdeaux. A second remonstrance was probably more effectual, 
for after that no further complaints adpear to have been made.’ 

1314 or 1315. It was now represented to the king, by many of his subjects, that great advantage 
would accrue from an inquiry into tae conduct of the searchers >f money during the time that John Van 
and his companions, Lombards, were keepers of the king’s exchange; as the said searchers had never 
rendered any account. This was referred to the treasurer and ` varons of the exchequer, with the king's 
command that they should do whatever might appear to be for his advantage in that behalf.6 I have not 
been able to discover whether any inquiry was made, or any proceedings had in consequence. Indeed the 
state of the money, in a few years after this, proves that the searchers still continued to perform their duty 
negligently ; for in 1319 (there being then a great deal of false money in circulation) a writ was issued to 
the barons of the exchequer, commanding them to order the sheriffs of England to make proclamation, that 
no man should import into the realm clipped money, or foreign counterfeit money, under great penalties; 
and that such persons as had any cl.pped money in their hands should bore it through, and bring it to the 
king’s mint to be re-coined, according to the proclamation of the 19th, and the statute of the 20th, of 
Edward I.7 

These proclamations were continued in the following year, 1620: and the treasurer and barons of the 
exchequer were commanded to advise with the king’s council on the most effectual means to check the im- 
proper practices which prevailed.¢ 

Notwithstarding this, the clipped and base money still continued to multiply, so that in 1821 it was 
found necessary io appoint commissioners to inquire concerning offences committed subsequent to a procla- 
mation which was made about Easter in the year 1317; and to depute searchers in all the ports and other 
places.’ 


1 Claus. 4 E. II. m. 24. dors. Sept. 27, 1311, 5 Æ. II. chap. xxx. in the Statutes of the Realm, 
2 Rom, & Fr. 4 E. II. m. 23. dors. in cedula. Rymer, III. p. 165. 
p. 259. In Ryley’s Plac. Parl. 528, is a writ, dated 4 E, IJ., 4 Jd. p. 286. Ai 
against bringing in false money, ‘auri bien d'or come d argent.” ô$ Rom. & Fr. 7, E. II. m, l4. Rymer, vol. iii. pp. 467 
That no such money of gold or silver, “ autre que de notre coigne,”’ and 4&€. 
shall be current. Which seems to imply thet there was gold coin ê Koll: of Parl, vol. i. p. 293. 
“de notre coign” at trat period. For this note I am obliged to that 7 Madox, Hist. Erch. vol. i. p. 294, and Cl. 12 E. II. m. 14. 
able antiquary, Alexander Luders, Esq. [ know not to what gold dors. Other attempts to enforce the proclamation of the 19th of 
coin the writ can refer, and rather susdect that it is inaccurate In E.dwarc l. bad been previously made in 1315 and 1817. See Cl. 
referring to both the gold and silver genera‘ly, that which should 8 E. II. m. 7. dors.and Cl. 10 E. II. m. 16. dors, 
have been confined to the latter metal only. 8 Cl. 13 E II. m. 2, 


3 Rolls of Par!. vol. i. p. 285, See the ordinances made ° Pat, 14 E. II. Part I. m. 19. 
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By the statute of Frankpledge, which passed in the 18th year of this reign, 1325, the jurors were 
required, by the oath they had taken, to report to the king concerning such clippers and forgers of money as 
should come within their knowledge.! 

In the following year, 1826, horses, arms, and gold or silver in bullion or in coin, were forbidden to be 
carried out of the realm.* 

About the same time the king informed the barons of the exchequer, that for the benefit of himself and 
of the people of his Duchy of Aquitaine, he had commanded a certain new money to be coined for the use of 
that duchy; which money had seventeen-pence, of the weight of sterlings, more of alloy than the pound of 
his sterling money. He therefore commanded the barons to cause to be made, without delay, two standards 
for that money. That is to say, one of the just weight before the fire, and the other such as it ought to be 
after the assay; both to be kept in the king’s treasury; and two of the same to be delivered to Lapine 
Roger, the king’s master of the mint. According to these he was to make such new money in the said 
mint, of the alloy and weight aforesaid, of the king’s silver in the Tower of London, or any other of the 
king’s silver which might be brought to that place. 

In some period of this king’s reign, or possibly in that of either his father or grandfather (for the date 
is uncertain), it was proclaimed, that, whereas it had been provided, in the times of former kings, on 
account of the poor, that the sterling, whenever necessity required, should be divided into halfpennies and 
farthings; the king strictly commanded that whoever, whether in buying or selling, should presume to 
refuse any halfpenny or farthing of lawful metal and of the proper form, should be seized as a contemner of 
the king’s majesty, and thrust into prison, and also suffer the punishment of the pillory.* 

The style which this monarch used upon his coins differs from that of Edward I. merely in the manner 
in which the name is written, which, if Mr. Bartlet’s rule of appropriation be correct, is either epwa or 
EDWAR. In every other respect hig English money is exactly similar to that of his father, as is also his 
style upon the great seal. 

His Irish coins are supposed by Simon to be distinguished only by two dots under the bust. 

His Anglo-Gallic money cannot be known from his father’s. 

According to the above rule he had mints at 


VILLA BEREYVVICI. CIVITAS CANTOR. CIVITAS DVNELM. CIVITAS EBORAC!. VILE. KYNGESTON. YILL. NOVICASTRI, 
BERVIC!. CIVITAS CESTRIE. DVNELME. EBORAC. CIVITFAS LINCOL. VIL. SCE EDMVNDI. 
VILLA BRISTOLLIE. CIVITAS DYBLINIE. DVREME. CIVITAS EXONIE. CIVITAS LONDON. CIVITAS WATERFOR. 


One of his halfpennies has NovicasTri without vit. 
His weak and inglorious reign was terminated by his murder in January 1826-7. 





` EDWARD III. : 


Tur murder of Edward Il., which was committed by Queen Isabel and her confederates, seated his 
son on the throne when he was yet but a boy. This atrocious deed appears to have been perpetrated under 
the idea that his mother’s influence over him would, on account of his youth, place in her hands the entire 
government of the realm. But short indeed was her enjoyment of that power to which she had waded 
through her husband’s blood, for in less than three years after the accession of her son, she was imprisoned 
by him, and condign punishment was inflicted upon her adherents. After this act of justice the youthful 
monarch first disavowed the excesses and abuses which had disgraced the beginning of his reign, as having 
been committed without his authority; and then applied himself with diligence to correct and prevent them 


for the future, 
1 Statute 18 E. II, ` . 4 De dimissione (seu divisione) denariorum. Ruffheac's 


* CL 19. E II. m. 13. dors, Statutes at Large, by Runnington, Appendix, p. 81. Taken from 
* Cl. 20 E, II, m. 13. å Toltel?s Magna Charta. 
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Amongst these abuses were the corruption of the lawful coins, end the introduction of base money! by — 
foreigners, which had grown to a greet height, from neglect in enforcing the ordinances that were made by 
his father and grandfather. 

1329. ‘The first step which was taken for this purpose was ar. order, by proclamation, that no moneyer, 
or other officer of ihe mint or exchange, in London, should go abroad without the king’s special license; 
and that whoever should do so should be arrested and imprisoned.? 

1831. In his fifth year the state of the money was brought beore the parliament, when it was agreed 
that the chancellor and treasnrer, together with such of the king’s council as they should think proper to 
call to them, and others also of experience in mint affairs, should crdain whatever they might think would 
tend to the advantage of the king and his subjects.3 It was, I presume, by their advice that an ordinance 
issued to prohibit the exportation of good money on pain of deat. and the forfeiture of goods, and of every 
thing which could be forfeited, to the king.t The severity of tlis ordinance, which first denounced the 
punishment of death against that 3ffence, was qualified by the statuce of Money passed at York A.D. 1335, 
in compliance wita a petition of the Commons, that no money shoud be carried out of the realm.5 

The preamble to this statute recited, that divers persons bzyend the sea endeavoured to counterfeit 
the sterling money of England, and to send into the realm their light money, by which his majesty was 
defrauded, and his subjects oppressed; it was therefore, with the assent of the prelates, earls, barons, and 
other great men of the realm, ordained and established, that from renceforth, no religious man, nor other, 
should carry any sterling, nor silver in plate, nor vessel of gold er silver, out of the kingdom, without 
license, upon pain of forfeiture of al. such sterling, &e. 

That no fals2 money, nor counterfeit sterling, should be Lroaght into the realm, or elsewhere within 
the king’s power, on pain of forzeiture. Provided always that all persons of every country might safely 
bring to the exchanges, and to no place else, bullion, silver in plate, vessel of silver, and all manner of 
money of silver, of what value soever it should be, except fals money and counterfeit sterling, and there. 
receive good and convenient excharge. 

That no sterling, halfpenny, nor farthing, should be molte- to make vessels, &c. by goldsmiths or 
others, on forfeiture of the money molten; and the persons offend.ng to be committed to prison, until they 
should pay to the king one half of what had been so molten,’ notwithstanding any charter or franchise 
granted, or used, to the contrary. 

That all manner of black raoney® which had been commonl~ current in the king’s realm, and obey- 
saunce should be utterly excluded, so as not to be current in me month after proclamation, on pain of 
forfeiture of the same. 

That every one who would sue, for the king, any offenders ezainst that ordinance, should be received 
thereto, and have the fourth perny of what they should gain, al tLeir suit, to the king’s profit. 

That the mayors and bailiffs in every port, should take an osth of the mérchants and masters of smps; 
going and coming again, to do notaing contrary to the provisicns of the statute. 


1 In his first year the treasurer and barons of the exchequer then made shat certain persons in Suffolk had taken bribes ftom 
were directed to make strict inquiry after counterfeit and light divers Seot- and others, to connive at their carrying out of the 
money, which, according to information given to the king, was kingdom silver in money and in mass, &e, &e. Pat. 7 E. III. pt. 
brought into the realm by divers persons. as well aliens as natives, 2. m. 2C. d. Rymer, iv. 575. 
and to seize the same for the king. Cl. 1 E. III. m. 14. This § This petition, according to Prynne, was presented in 1894. 
writ is the only instrument on record relating to the money which Abridgment of Records, p. 15. 
was issued during the time that the qaeen-mother retained her 6 ‘Chis clause is recited in the 17th R. IT. cap. 1, with the 
power. addition of groats and half-groats. Does not the omission of 

2 Claus. 38 E. “II. m, 9. dors. i them here preve that no such coins existed at the passing of this 

3 Rolls of Parliament, vol. ii. p. 62. statute? 

4 Rot. Fin. 5 E. HI. m. 19. Tti okservable that in a pro- 7 This is obscurely expressed, for the whole is previously con- 
clamation against this offence, which was commanded to be made demned to be forfeited. Can it mean that the offender should pay 
not more than two years after the dete of this ordinance, the one halt of the value’of the coins molten, in addition to the for- 
penalty is only the Zorfeiture of the money &c. exported. Cl. 7 feiture £ 


E. ITI. pt. 1. m. 27 dors. And this, notw-thstanding a discovery |, 8 Qu. Turonepses nigri? Copper money struck at Tours. 
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That the tables of exchanges should be at Dover, and in other places,ı where and when it should 
please the king and council to make exchanges. And that the wardens of such tables should make such 
exchanges by A testimcny of comptrollers, to be appointed by the king. 

That no pilgrim should pass out of the realm, to parts beyond the seas, but only at Dover, on pain of 
a year’s imprisonment. 

That good and straight ward should be made in all places upon the sea coast, where any arrival was, 
by good men and lawful : cheiels sworn, who should make diligent search that no man, of what estate soever 
he might be, should carry out of the realm sterling money, silver in plate, or vessel of gold or silver, 
without the king’s license. nor bring into the same any false money and counterfeit sterling, upon the 
forfeiture aforesaid. ‘I'he money, &c. so forfeited to be delivered into the exchange by indenture; whereof 
one part to remain with the searchers, to be delivered at the exchequer, and the warden of the exchange to 
be charged with what he received. The searchers to have the fourth penny of all forfeitures by them 
discovered; and if they should make any release, or dispense with any, and be thereof attainted, they should 
forfeit all their goods. 

That the hostelers, in every port where there was any passage, should be sworn to search their guests, 
in the same manner as the searchers, and they in like manner to have the fourth penny of all forfeitures 
that they should find. 

That the searchers should have power to search the hostries, and to inquire into the conduct of the 
hostelers, who, if they were found defective in any of the articles aforesaid, were to incur the forfeitures 
above-mentioned. ‘These articles were directed to the sheriffs, who were commanded immediately upon 
sight thereof, to make proclamation of HED in all places where it should seem to them convenient to be 
done.? 

In the same parliament which passec this statute, it was determined that halfpennies and farthings 
should be coined. Accordingly a writ was issued to Jolin de Wyndesore, warden of the mints of London 
anc. Canterbury, to that effect. By it he was commanded to make the pound of mailles [7. e. halfpennies] 
into twenty-one saillings, and the farthings into twenty-one shillings and two pence. - The whole was to be 
of ten ounces fine; which is explained to mean sixteen shillings and eightpence ; and the remainder, or 
three shillings and fourpence, of alloy. This writ was to be a sufficient warrant for him, and for the master 
of the mint. 

About this time a curious kind of fraud was devised by Salamen de Ripple, a monk of the abbey of 
St. Augustin in Canterbury, and receiver of the tenth and fifteenth in that diocese, as deputy for the abbot. 
He framed a balance, whick he called a pennypise, and having selected twenty shillings in old and heavy 
penaies, he weighed against them the money which he received; by which means they who thought to pay 
only twenty shillings were forced to pay five shillings more, or three shillings and fourpence at the least. 
At length a complaint from the whole diocese was laid before the council, and the king gave orders for proper 
inquiry to be made; in consequence of which the abbot was fined eighty pounds, for the offence committed 
by his deputy, and was obliged to refund what had been unjustly taken, ee it was done without his 
knowledge. 

The ordinances of the statute of York were recited, and a form of an oath prescribed for the searchers, 
who were required to swear to make their searches without favour or affection, and to return a just and true 
account; and divers persons were appointed ror the nomination of searchers.‘ 

1336. Notwithstanding these regulations the scarcity of money still continued, and was (according to 
Knyzhton), together with the great plenty of provisions, the cause that a quarter of wheat was sold in Lon- 
don for two shillings, and a fat ox for six shillings and eightpence, in the year 1336.5 


! London, Yarmouth, St. Botulph [i. e. St. Botulph’s Town, 
now Boston], and Kingston-upon-Hull; and the custody of all 
the exchanges was committed to William deja Pole during plea- 
sure. [Claus.9 E. IHH. m. 8. d. Rymer, iv. p. 668.] 

* Statute 9 E. LIT. ed. folio 1577, bl let. A great part of this 
statuteis not printed in the modern editions of the Statutes at Large. 


VOL. I. 


è? Thorn, col. 2067. 

4 Fin. 9 E. IIL m.10. This writ seems to possess all the 
essentials of a statute, though it was never promulgated as such. 
See Cl. 10 E. ITI. m. 19. dors. It is called a statute in a subse- 
quent writ. Cl. 10 E. III. m. 29. dors. ' 

5 Holinshed si a somewhat different reason for the cheap- 


2 E 
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At this time another writ was directed to John de Wyndesore, warden of the mint of London, which 
recited, that in the parliament holden at York, in the. year immediztely preceding, it was considered and 
agreed, by the king, with the consent of the prelates, earls, barons, and commons of the realm there present, 
and the advice. of the council, for the advantage and relief of the people, that halfpennies and farthings 
should be made in the mint aforesaid, according to a form agreed tpon in the said parliament, and trans- 
mitted to the said warden, who by letters patent was commanded to make the said balfpennies and farthings 
in form as aforesaid. It then ditected, that he should make inqairy respecting the reasonableness of a 
petition which the workmen had presented for an increase of wages. on account of the additional expense 
which was incurred in making those small monies, occasioned caieñy by the increase of the alloy, and to 
report accordingly to the king i in Chancery.! It is probable that the prayer of the workmen was complied 
with, as the report was favourable.? | 

The statute made at York was again enforced by proclamation and the halfpence and farthings which 
had been coined by John de Wyadesore, by virtue of the king’s letters patent, in conformity to that statute, 
were commanded to be taken by all persons.* 

Small money of the same kind was also ordered to be made far Ireland; and John de Wyndesore was 
commanded, by writ, to prepare twelve pairs. of dies for halfpenmies and farthings for the mint in Dublin, 
to be delivered tc John Elleker, treasurer, who was directed to zeczive the same.5 These coins were of the 

same standard as those of Englar.d.® 
| In November, A.D. 1337, according to Grafton, the king was made vicar-general and lieutenant to 
the emperor, wita power to coin money of gold and silver. He kept his winter at the castle of Louvain, 
and caused great sums of money, both of gold and silver, to be coined at Antwerp. 7 

It should seem that the statute of York was but little regarded, for in the twelfth year of this reign, 
1888, various instances are on record of proclamations to enforce tze observance of it.® 

1839. A certain black money called turneys was, about tais time, made by certain persons in Ireland, 
who circulated it to the injury of the king’s sterling money, ani to his no little loss and prejudice. Procla- 
mation had therefore ‘been ordered to be made to prohibit the circulation of it, on pain of forfeiture of 
money and goocs. But the king having been informed that g-ea; inconvenience had arisen from this pro- 
hibition; on account of the scarcity of sterling money, it was tLerefore commanded that, provided it should 
be found, on due inquiry, more advantageous to the public to allow the currency of the said black money, 
proclamation should be made to authorize it until a sufficient quantitv of other money was provided.9 

A writ of this year, directed to John de Flete, warden of she Exchange of London, recited that orders 
had been given for the making pennies of sterlings, halfpennies and farthings, in the mint in Ireland at 
Dublin; and that he had been commanded to deliver without delay, at the Exchange in London, to the 
attorney of Master John Rees, treasurer of Ireland, eight pair of dies for pennies, and the like number for 
halfpennies and farthings. If they were not already delivered, notice was given to. him that he might 
receive them at the Chancery on the Thursday next following, when he was to deliver them to tHe said 
attorney. The expenses of making and. cutting these dies were to be charged and allowed in his acċount,”” 

All the before-recited provisions, for increasing the quantity of money, seem to have produced littlé or 
no efféct ; for in the Remembrances of the Parliament which met at Westminster in this year, the want of 
coins was complained of, and the means of their increase were taken into consideration. 


ness of commodities about this time, and accounts thus for the Bundel, im Turr. Lond. See a more full account, in the Consti- 
scarcity of money :—"* The kirg being returned home out of _ tution of the Mint, under this year. 
Scotland, sought bz all ways possible how to recover money, both | 3 Pat. 10 E. IIL pt. 1. m. 4. dors. 
to supply his charges for the Scotish wars, and also to furnish the | 4 Claus. 10 E. 111. m. 29. dors. 
other wars which he meant to take ir. hand against the French E CIL 10 E. IIL m. 28, § Fin. 10 E. IIL m. 15. 
king; he got so mach into his hands (es it is reported by writers) T Chronicle sub anno, Froissart also mentions this fact. 
that it was very scant, and hard to come by throughout the realm; The silver coins were probably struck with English dies, and con- 
by reason of which scarcity and want of money, or upon some seve are not now to be distinguished. 
other necessary canse, victuals, and other chaffer and merchandize, > Cl 12E, uf. pt. l. m, 2. dors, and m. 10, dors.; and Fin. 
were exceeding cheap.” Vol, ii. p. 382, under the year 1337. 12 E. III. m. 1. 

i Claus. 10. E. III. m. 19. dors, i “Ck 13 E. PII. pt. 2. m, 85. dors, Rymer, vol. v. p. 113. 


2 Informatio super augmentationem mercedis Monetariorum. * CL 13 E. III. pt. 1. m. 4l. dors. Rymer, vol. v. p. 104. 
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In the first place, it was supposed that there would soon be plenty of money if every merchant should 
‘give security to bring into the realm silver Lullion to the amount of forty shillings, or more, for every sack 
of wool that he should export. 

Secondly, it was considered, whether it might not be advantageous to permit florins de Escu, and 
florins of Florence, and other good florins, to be current together with the sterlings, according to their 
value; and that all persons should receive them for their merchandize, except the meaner sort of people, 
and those who sold small wares under the value of forty shillings, who would not be compellable to take any 
ozher money than sterlings.! 

At this time Edward assumed the title cf King of France, and quartered the arms upon his great seal, 
omitting the title of Duke of Aquitaine.? This, according to Froissart, was done to quiet the consciences of 
the Flemings, who were willing to assist him in his wars against France, but who were bound by oath, 
under a penalty of two millions of florins, and the pain of excommunication, not to act offensively against 
the king of France in any way. They therefore urged him to assume that title, which they promised to 
acknowledge, and he was to give them quittance for the above sum.? 

In the Remembrances of Parliament in the following year, 1840, this memorandum occurs—Item, 
concerning the money, to consult the Commons of the Realm.* 

It was, probably, in consequence of their representations that the following provision was enacted in 
that parliament. It was ordained that every person who should ship wool over the sea, whether Englishmen 
or other, resident, inhabiting, or repairing in England, should find good and sufficient security to the 
customers, before his passing, to bring again, for every sack of wool, plate of silver® to the value of two 
marks, at his first return or repairing; and to bring the same to tae king’s Exchange, and there to receive 
his money. ‘This statute was to be in force from the feast of Easter in that year, to the feast of Pentecost 
ix the year next following; before which period another statute was made, by which the stipulations con- 
tained in this chapter, respecting the bringing of plate to the Exchange, were regulated and enforced.7 

In the next year, 1341, the mayor and bailiffs of Dover were ordered to make proclamation for the 
better observance of the statute of York respecting black money.® As this writ is directed to the persons 
ir authority at that port only, it is to be presumed that some extraordinary importation of base coins had 
been effected there about this time. 

Attempts to export the good money also continued to be made, and a large mass of treasure (consisting 
of sterlings, florins, silver in plate, gold and silver vessels, and jewels) was collected in the city of London 
with that intention. A writ was, in consequence, directed to the mayor and sheriffs, commanding them to 
make diligent search for the same, as well within the city as in every ship, and to seize and keep it in safe 
custody.9 

In order to accommodate the merchants of the staple of Bruges in Flanders, it was ordered that, if 
they should bring plate of silver to the king’s mint to be coined, the mints of London and Canterbury should 
be prepared to receive and coin the same, that they might be more readily dispatched." 

_ The fifth chapter of a statute which was made in this year contained an attempt to suppress the crime 


! Rolls of Parl. vol. ii. p. 105. The first of these considera- 
ticns was proceeded upon in the next parliament: the latter plan 
appears not to have been adopted. 

2 Sandford, p. 160. His title was thus inscribed upon his 
great seal— Edwardus Dei gracia Rex Francie & Anglie, & Do- 

‘minus Hibernie. 

Impressions of this seal were sent to all the sheriffs, with 
orders to exhibit and proclaim them in their respective districts. 

[Rolls of Parl. vol ii. p. 450.] 

This assumption of the title and arms of France was publicly 


And in the yere, then of his reygne thyrtene, 
His arms chaunged, and called kyng of Fraunce.” 


[ Chronicle, folio 181.] 
4 Chronicle, vol. i. p. 110. 
* Rolls cf Parl. vol, ii. p. 113. 
* Knyghton says, plate of silver or gold, col. 2576. 
€ Stat. I4 E. ITI. cap. 21, edition 1577. 


7 Stat. I4 E.III. Appendix to Ruffhead’s Statutes, by Run- 
nington, p. E4. 


announced by a writ dated April 16, 1840, which is printed as a 
statute of his l4th year. Harding says, *% 
‘¢ He chaunged his armes, in banners and pennons, 
And in his seale, quartred of both regions. 


e CL 15 E. III m. 44. dors. 
° CI 15 E, III. pt. 1. m. 43. dors, 
© Pat, 15 E. II. pt. 2. m. 15. Rymer, vol. v. 273. 
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of usury, by ordaining that the king and his heirs should have the cognizance of usurers dead: and that the 
ordinaries of Holy Church should have the cognizance of them during life, as to them appertained, to make 
compulsion, by tke censures of Holy Church for the sin, to make restitution of the uiy taken against the 
faws of Holy Church.’ 

Certain. parts of this statute were almost immediately annulled by a revocation, which is so extremely 
curious, that I have given it at length below.? 

1842, In the next year the statute of York was enforced agai= by proclamation ;3 and notice was given 
that divers merchants, strangers, had collected a large sum of good sterlings of England in the town of 
Boston and elsewhere, in order to export the same. It was tkerzfore commanded that a serjeant at arms 
should arrest all merchants passirg from the port of Boston into foreign parts, and also all ships in the said 
port, and the money therein found.4 

From the intercourse which now subsisted between France ani the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Sark, 
and Alderney, so much light money had been introduced into those islands, that the currency was reduced 
below half its value, and it became necessary to order the receivers of the king’s rents there to take good 
money only.’ 

A considerable trade appears to have been at this time carried on with light money, large quantities 
of corn and othe? victuals being purchased therewith, and then exported. In order to stop this practice, 
it was commanded that all persons should pay for such corn and vietuals with gold money, according to the 
rate of the value of good sterling. 

_ Itseems, from two writs which bear date on the 10th and 15th of March in this year, that the Duke 
of Britanny, at some period prior to that date, was indebted to the king 10007. sterling, which was to be 
paid in any money current in Britanny, or, if there should not te a sufficiency of money, the remainder | 
to be supplied by silver bullion, for the coining of which the king had power to send his moneyers into 
Britanny; with a proviso, however, that this coinage should not in any way be to the prejudice of tke 
Duke or Duchess of Britanny, or any of their subjects; and that the king should not coin any money 
there, after the said sum of one thousand pounds was paid, withou; the leave of the said duke and duchess, 
or of Almaric de Cluzon, the dvke’s guardian? It does not appear whether this power was ever exerted. 
Most -probably the debt was liquidated in such a manner, as to make it unnecessary. I believe that no 
coins struck by this monarch in Britanny have ever been discovered. 

_ 1848. The provisions respecting the king’s rents in the islands of Guernsey, &c. which were issued 
in 13842, were in this year, 1343, repeated.® 


1 Stat. 15 E. IIL Statute i. cap. 5. 

2 « Edward, by tae grace of God, &c. to the Sheriff of Lin- 
coln, greeting: Whereas at our parliament summoned at West- 
aminster, in the quirzime of Easter last past, certain articles 
expressly contrary to the laws and customs of our realm of Eng- 


will, it sasuld be void, and that it ought not to have either the 
name or the free of a statute; and therefore, by their counsel and 
assent, we rere decreed the said statute to be void, and, as far as 
it has proceaced, in fact to be annulled; being willing neverthe- 
less, that those articles in the said pretended statute, which have 


land, and to our prerogatives and rights roya_, were pretended to 
be granted by us by tte manner ofa statute; we, considering how 
that by the bond of our oath, we be bound to the observance and 
defence of such laws, customs, rights, and prerogatives, and provi- 
dentially willing to revoke such things to their due state which be 
so improvidently done. upon conference and consideration with the 
earls, barons, and other learned men of our said realm, and because 
we never consented fo the making of the said pretended statute, 
but, as then it behovel us, we dissembled in tae premises, by pro- 
testations of revocation of the said statute, if indeed it should pro- 
ceed, to eschew the dangers which, by the Cenying of the same, 
we feared to come; forasmuch as the said parliament otherwise 
had been, without dispatching any business, in discord dissolved, 
and so our important affairs would have deen ruined, which God 
forbid; and therefore we suffered that pretended statute to be 
sealed. In that case, it seemed to the said earls, barons, and other 
learned men, that, si.ce the statute did uct proceed of our free 


formerly best approved by other statutes made by us, or by our 
progenitors kings of Eugland, should be observed, as it is fitting, 
according to he form of the said statutes. And this we do‘only 
as we are bound to the preservation and renewal of the rights of 
our crown, ard not that we should in any way oppress or grieve 
our subjects, whom we desire to govern with clemeney. We 
therefore zcr mand you to make publie proclamation of all these 
things within your bailiwick, wherever it shall seem expedient to, 
you. T. R. at Westminster, Oct. l, the fifteenth year of our 
reign.” [uconington’s edition of Ruffhkead’s Statutes at Large. | 


3 Pat. 19 E. III pt. 3. m, 10. dors. 

4 Pat. IS E. III. pt. 3. m. 11. dors. : 
s Cl. 16 E. IIF, pt. l. m. 27. 

6 Cl. 16 E. Il, pt. 2. m. 20. 

7 Frens. 16 E. II. m. 44. Rymer, vol. v. p. 302. 

s Ci, 17 E. ILL. pt. 2, m. 27. 
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In the parliament which was held at Westminster in that year, the state of the coins was taken into 
consideration by the prelates, lords and commons, together with certain merchants, goldsmiths, and 
“moneyers, who were charged to give their advice how to prevent the good money from being carried out, 
and the false from being brought into the realm, and how good money might be increased, and the 
counterfeit expelled and destroyed. 

After mature examination, it was consented and agreed by the council (in order to increase and 
multiply the money, of which there was great want in the kingdom at that time, and to remedy the 
damage and loss which all orders of persons in the realm had for a long time sustained on account of the 
florins, which were delivered in payment in Flanders, bearing so high a value there as to occasion a loss 
of one third, or more, upon all merchandize imported from thence into England), that a certain number of 
goldsmiths, and others skilled in the melting of metals, being the most lawful and sufficient men that could 
be found, should be ordered to come before the council; that, by their advice, one or two of each kind of 
florin should be refined, and the fine gold contained in them to be rated according to the true value of the 
same; that of this fine gold, one kind of money should be made in England and in Flanders, provided the 
Flemings were willing, which should be current in both those countries at such weight, alloy, and value, 
as should be appointed by the king and his council; and that all other money of gold should be prohibited 
in England and in Flanders, and should from that time be brought to the exchanges, in both EOE, as 
bullion: 

That all merchants, and others whatsoever, should receive at the exchange other sufficient money, 
according to the value of the fine gold: 

That the said gold money to be made in England should be current between merchant and merchant, 
as money not to be refused, and between all others, whether great or small, who should be willing to 
receive the same, so that, nevertheless, no silver should be carried out of the realm, neither in money nor 
otherwise ; except that the nobles, when they should go beyond sea, might have vessels of silver for the 
use of their houses.! 

Those resolutions respecting the gold coins were not, however, carried into effect until the following 
year; but a statute relating to the silver money, evidently founded upon them, was passed in this parlia- 
ment. It contains the following provisions : 

Item, it is accorded to inks money of good sterling in England, of.the weight and alloy of the ancient 
sterling, which shall be current in England between the great men and the commons of the land, and 
which shall not be carried out of the realm of England in any manner, nor for any cause whatsoever. 

And in case that the Flemings will make good money of silver, groats, or others, according to the 
alloy of good sterling, that such money shall be eurrent in England between merchant and merchant, and 
others who of their own accord will receive the same ; so that no silver be carried out of the realm. 

Item, that good and lawful men be assigned in the sea ports and elsewhere where need shall be, to 
make search that no silver be carried out of the realm in money or otherwise (except that the great men 
may, when they go out of the realm, have silver vessels to serve their houses); and that none be so hardy 
as to bring false and ill money into the realm, upon pain of forfeiture of life and member; and that 
exchanges shall ‘be made with them who shall pass the sea, of goid for their good sterling to the value. 

Item, that the searchers (because they may do their offices more diligently and more lawfully) shall 
have the third part of all the false money that they can find to be brought into the realm for their own 
benefit: and, in the same manner, they shall have the third part of the good money which they shall find 
upon the sea passing out of the realm. And in case they shall be found negligent or disobedient in making 
such searches, that their lands and tenements, goods and chattels, shall be seized into the king’s hands, and 
their bodies taken and detained, until they have made fine to the king for their disobedience. And in case 
they shall be assenting to the bringing in of such false money, or wittingly shall suffer silver or money 
(except vessels of silver for the great men when they go out of the kingdom, to serve in their houses, as 
before is said) to be transported out of the realm, they shall have judgment of life and member.” 


1 Rolls of Parliament, val. ii. p. 187. ' ? Statute 17 E, JII. 
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During the conference which produced this statute, the commers advised that, in order to increase the 
money, every person who exported wool, should for every sack briny in plate to the weight of two marks, 
according to the statute made aforetime ; also for skins exported ta the value of a sack of wool, plate to the 
same amount; and the like for all sustomable merchandise of the seme value exported. 

That indentures should be made between the customers ani the merchants exporting such merchan- 
dises, or their deputies, by which indentures they should be ckarzed upon their return; and then such 
plate should be carried to the mint, zhere to be exchanged for gool sterlings and halfpennies, according 
to the value. 

That the mint should be open as it was wont to be. 

That no one sould carry out of the realm sterling, nor vessel o7 silver, nor silver plate. 

That merchan<s aliens, who should come with their merchancises into England, should receive gold! in 
payment, or merchandise for merchandise. 

That strict inquiry and search should be made in every port fr those who brought in false money, 
and thai the offenders should be severely punished.? 7 F 

In this parliament a grievous complaint was exhibited by the zarls, barons, knights, burgesses, and 
other of the commons, for that strangers, by virtue of reservations and provisions apostolic, got the best 
benefices of the lard into their hands, and never came at them, nor tare any charges due for the same; but 
diminishing the treasure of the realm, and conveying it forth, sore endamaged the whole state. Hereupon 
a letter was framed by the lords of the temporalty and commons, representing the matter to the pope, and 
signifying that they could not suffer such enormities any longer, and beseeching him to revoke such reser- 
vations, &c. dated, in full parliament at Westminster, May 28, 1843. ‘This was most ungraciously received; 
and “ the pope sent answer indeed; but nevertheless the king prozeeded in prohibiting such provisions, &c. 
within this realm, cn pain of imprisonment, and death to the intruders.’’ 

Such is Holinshed’s statemen. But I know not on what aatkority it is founded, for no law to that 
effect is to be found until seven years after this time, when the stazute of Provisors of Benefices was made. 

The new halfpennies at this tims current appear not to have keen of the same fineness, nor of the 
same proportional weight, as the sterlings were; for in this year the commons petitioned that the sheriffs, 
and other officers of the king, should receive for the debts due to him halfpennies as well as sterlings; and 
that all the great men, and others of the realm, should receive halfpennies for the debts, rents, and services, 
then due, from the time that it was ordained by the king and ccuncil that the new halfpennies should be 
current; that the halfpenny should be of the same weight [proportimeal must be understood] as the sterling 
and of as good silver, or to be wholly put down; and that the good sterling should be current in the realm 
and be established above all other. 

The king evaded a positive arswer to this petition, and replied that the good money should be current, 
until the contrary should be commanded.* 

From 1257 [the 4lst of Henry III.] to the beginning of the year 1343, a period of little less than 
ninety years, no notices of any coinage of gold have occurred, nor have any coins been hitherto discovered, 
although three specimens of the coinage of 1257 are known to exist. 

Camden conjectures that ignorance was the cause which so long prevented our monarchs from coining 
gold; but it is difficult to understand what kind of ignorance was intended by him. It could not be 
ignorance of the mode of impressing a stamp on gold, for it is at least as easy to be worked as silver is; it 
could not be ignorance of the art of refining gold, because that had been practised for ages in this country ; 
it could not be ignorance of the proper proportion to be establshzd between that metal and silver, for 
bezants had been | current here from a very early period, and gold had been generally coined in the other 


1 Asso strong a provision is made against the exportation of 4 Rolls 2f Parliament, vol. ii. p. 143. 

the sterling money, it is evident that the gold here mentioned 

could not be coinage cf England. 5 Remains; article, Money, p. 241. If the account given by 
2 Rolls of Parliament, vol. ii. p, 138. Grafton and Frcissart, under the year 1937, be correct, Edward 


3 Holinshed, vol. ii. p. 365. then coined gold et Antwerp. 
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states of Europe some years prior to the accession of Edward. It is also improbable that the art of coming 
gold, and the true mode of proportioning the two precious metals, should have been forgotten in the mint, 
in the space of about ninety years, the time which had elapsed since the coinage of gold by king Henry III. 

But the true reasor seems to be, that coins of gold were not wanted, when the price of the necessary 
articles of life was comp-etely within the reach of money of an inferior metal. And in confirmation of this 
it may be observed, tha; the gold money which was struck in the early part of this reign is nearly as fresh 
as it was on its first issuing from the mint: from whence we mav reasonably infer that its circulation was 
extremely limited. 

But whatever the causes might be which prevented the coining of gold money for so long a period, i 
is certain that a coinage of that metal took place, or at least was intended, in the 17th year of this reign, 
for an indenture of that date is upon record. 

It was made between the king and George Kirkyn, and Lotte Nicholyn of Florence, masters and 
workers, Hugh de Brandon, Robert de Shordich, John de Coppesfield, John de Hyngeston, Adam de 
Walpole, and Richard de Grymesby, changers of the money. By virtue of this indenture, three monies 
of gold were to be made; one to be current at six shillings, and to be equal in weight to two petit florins 
of Florence, of good weight. Fifty pieces of these to be made out of the pound tower of London. The 
half and quarter in proportion. All these to be of fine gold, [by which is meant twenty-three carats three 
grains and a half fine gold, and half a grain alloy], making fifteen pounds sterling in each pound. 

Of this the master was to take three shillings and sixpence of each pound, and the merchant! was to 
have the remainder, amounting to thirteen pounds sixteen shillings and six pence; that is, after one pound 
by weight had been deducted for the king’s seignorage. 

The remedy was one. mite of a carat.? 

There were also to be made sterlings of the old alloy of sterling, out of every pound of which the 


master was to take ninepence, and the remainder be given to the merchant. 

The remedy for the silver was two pennyweights in weight, and the same in alloy. 

It was also agreed that, out of every five pounds of gold, one piece should be taken for the assay; and 
from every pound of silver, one penny or more, for the same purpose, in manner accustomed.’ 

It is uncertain whether the coinage of gold took place by virtue of this indenture, or whether it was 
not deferred until the following year, 1844, when a new indenture for the making of gold and silver coins, 
precisely upon the sams conditions as are contained in this, was made between the king and Walter 


Dunflower, then master and worker.4 


The type of the obverse of these coins was previously described in a proclamation which was issued 


upon the 27th of January, in the year 1343. 


It stated that the king, the prelates, and other nobles, had 


agreed that three sorts of gold money should be made in the Tower of London; that is, one coin with two 


1 “That is, the merchant who brought the bullion to the mint. 

2 A mite, in moneyer’s weight, is the twentieth part of a 
grail. The words in the record are, un mytisme de carate. 

3 Claus, 17 E. II. pt. 2. m. 4. dors. In the nexc year the 
masters and workers, whose names are recited in this indenture, 
were commanded to deliver all things belonging to their office to 
Percivall de Porche de Luca. [Claus. 18 E. ILI. pt. 1. m, 4.] 
They were re-appointed in the year but one following. [Claus. 
20 E. THI. pt. 2. m. 22]. 

+ Pat. 18 E. III. pt. 1. m. 27. It is extraordinary that the 
date of a circumstance so strikingly impressive as the issuing of a 
gold coinage must have been, should be involved in any uncer- 
tainty; our old chroniclers, however, vary materially from the 


truth in their accounts. Caxtcn says that, in his 14th year, King 


Edward commanded his coin of gold to be made forthwith the 
best that might be, that is for to say, the floreyne that was called 
the noble, price of six shillings eight pence of sterlings (Sig. W. 


1.]; Fabian, that, in the same year, he changed his coin, and made 
the noble and the half-noble of the value of six shillings, eight 
pence, nine pence, or ten pence, [vol. ii. p. 207]; Grafton, thar, 
in 1339, he caused anew coin of gold to be coined, called the noble, 
of the value of six shillings, eight pence, or nine pence, &c.; and 
that, in 1348, he made a new coin of gold, and named it the 
floreyn, that.is to say, the penny of the value of six shillings, eight 
pence, &c., which coin was specially ordained for his war in 
France; for the gold thereof was not so fine as the noble, which 
as before, in the 14th year of his reign, he caused to be coined. 

Holinshed likewise speaks of the superior fineness of the 
noble, which was coined in his 14th year, over the florins of 1344, 
the value of which he fixes at six shillings and eight pence. [Sub 
anno 1344]. 

Stow makes the same mistake as to the sige, but fixes the 
coinage in tze year 13842. [<dnnais, p. 229, quoted by Leake, 
p. 102). 
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leopards,’ each piece to be current for six shillings, and to be of equal weight with two petit florins of 
Florence of full weight. Another piece of one leopard, and anotaer piece of one helm, being respectively 
the half and quarter of the larger coin, and of proportional value. These coins to be current throughout 
the realm of England, and all perscns, whether natives or strangers, to receive them in all manner of 
payments, on peril garpent.® 

From these descriptions it appears that Edward, although he adopted the name by which the greater 
part of the gold taen in circulation was distinguished, yet did net servilely copy the coinage of other 
sovereigns. The type, instead of the lily, from which the term forin originated, presented upon the 
largest of his coins an impression allusive to the royal arms of Englend,? whilst the half bore a mantle, on 
which his shield was displayed, quartering the arms of France end England, and the smallest piece was 
stamped with his crest. The weight was also superior to that of any other florin. The fineness was of the 
standard of the florins of Florence.‘ 

It was, however, soon d:scoverec. that this money was rated toa high, that is, was overvalued in pro- 
portion to the silver coins then current, and it was on that account generally refused. For this reason, it 
was ordered by a proclamation dated cn the 9th of July in the same year, to be taken in payment only with 
the consent of those to whom it might be offered.” And by a sussequent proclamation, on the 20th of 
August immediately following, it was declared to be no longer currert, without the consent of the receiver, 
but was to be considered as bullion, and taken according to its value as such.§ 

It is probable that these zoins were generally brought into the mint and re-coined, for a new kind of 
gold money was made in the same year by virtue of an indenture L2iween the king and Pereivall de Porche, 
then master of the mint. Tre conditions of that instrument were, that the pound weight tower of gold of 
the old standard should be coined inte thirty-nine nobles and a hali. at six shillings and eight pence each 
(amounting in the whole to thirteen pounds three shillings and four pence by tale), or a proportionable 
number of half anc quarter nobles. The silver coins were likewise covenanted to be of the old sterling, 
and at the rate of twenty-two shillings and two pence by tale in the pound tower. It was also provided 
that the money should be publicly assayed, in the presence of the king’s council, before it was delivered to 
the merchant.” By this indenture the king appointed guardians cf Lis mints, in every place where money 
was made, to guard and survey it, and who at the request of the master were to make the assay.® 

The new money was made current by a proclamation, which steted that it was coined by the advice of 
the king’s council for the benefit of the whole realm, and that tke zoins were to be called nobles, maille 


i These, though called leopards, were really lions; for, “a 2 CLIE E. III pt. 1. m. 18. dors. I am unable to ascertain 


lion passant and full-faced and shewing beth his 2yes, (which the 
English call guardant), is called a leopard by the French, and all 
other nations. When he shews but the half of kis face, and only 
one eye, he is then called leopard lionee; leopard, because not 
erected on his hinder feet, which is the proper vosizion of a lion 
in armories; lionee, because his head is in prodle, shewing but 
the half of his face, which all lions properly co, being erected on 
their hinder feet, and their heads in p-ofile. But if erected, and 
full-faced, he is called a lion leoparcee, his heed being after the 
position of that of a lecpard, and his body after the position of 
that ofa lion.” [Nisbet’s Essay on the ancient and modern use of 
Armories, p. 162). 

That they were realy lions, wil I think, appzar from the 
following considerations : it will hardly be doubted that they were 
placed on the coins in allusion to the :oyal arms, when it is consi- 
dered that the quarter florin bears the crest of Edward III. as 
represented on his great seal. (See Sendferd, p. 124]. And 
that the charges were originally lions is evident from the shagg 
manes and bushy tails with which they are represented on the 
great seals of our early monarchs, and Ly which they are sufficiently 
distinguished from all other animals o? the leopard kind. 


the meaning of the term garpent, which does not occur in any 
glossary. Guarzine comes the nearest to it, and is explained by. 
abandonnement, which, aceording to Cotgrave, signifies outlawry. 
Guerpire, in D2 Fresne, is, possessionem rei alicujus dimittere; 
and therefore garpent, if it be equivalent, may possibly mean for- 
feiture. Under Homagium, col. 1171, he renders gurpire by 
reddere, rerrittece. "ss 


3 Two Hons were the original charge; the third was added 
by king Henry _I. [See Sandford, p. 59]. 


4 See Noriœs of Trials of the Pix, under the year 1349. 
5 Rymer, vail. v. p. 416. 
6 Claus. 18 E. III. pt. 2, m. 18, dors. Rymer, vol. v. p. 424. 


a? Inder:cre. Lansdowne Mss, Catalogue No. 745. It con- 
tains several of the provisions which appear in the proclamation by 
which the zirreiecy of the coins was established, but which are 
not: printed in Lowndes’ Report. 


e CL 1E E. III. pt. 2. m. 19. dors, See Notices of the Trial 
of the Pix. 
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nobles, and ferling-nobles. And it was forbidden by.the same proclamation to carry out of the kingdom 
money either of gold or silver, or other money of gold or silver, except the new money of -gold,- under 
penalty of forfeiture of the same, and the body of the offender to be at the king’s will, unless it were done 
by the king’s special permission. It was also commanded that the good money of England then. current 
should continue to be so; and that no one should refuse the money of gold or silver, at the rate prescribed 
in the indenture, on the peril above-mentioned. ‘That no one should receive or pay any money of gold or 
silver of any coin but the king’s, on the same peril; and that one third part of the forfeiture should go to 
the informer. 

In order to obviate the inconveniences which had arisen from the rate of ae being uncertain, .it 
was ordained that for the change of gold for sterlings should be taken for the noble one penny less than 
half a mark. For the maille d’or, one halfpenny less than forty pence, &c. And that whoever.would buy 
the noble of gold, with sterlings,, should pay one maille of silver beyond the value. 

To induce all persons to come to the king’s exchange, it was commanded that no one should exchange 
without the king’s permission, on pain of losing the money by him exchanged. 

The new coins of gold were ordered to be current, and received in payment of sums of twenty shillings 
and upwards, or of smaller sums by those who should be willing to take them., 

They were also made current in Ireland, by proclamation, in the same year.* 

At this period the gold coins of other nations were denominated either from the place of mintage, or 
from the devices impressed upon them; but these coins seem to have derived their name from the. noble 
nature of the metal of which they were composed. 

- It is indeed extraordinary that they were not rather entitled from the new and singular type of a ship, 
with which they were impressed, and thus remarkably distinguished from every other čĉoin at that time 
existing. This could have been adopted only for the purpose of commemorating some great and well- 
known event, which I conceive to have been the signal victory that King Edward obtained over the French 
fleet, off Sluys, on Midsummer-day in the year 1340,. when two French admirals and about 30,000 men 
were slain, and above 230 ot their large ships were taken, with but inconsiderable loss .on the part of the 
English.’ 

Selden is`of opinion that these coins were struck for the purpose of recording Edward’s alain to the 
sovereignty of the seas, which was supported by a navy consisting of eleven hundred ships. But the date 
which he assigns, from Walsingham, proves his opinion to be erroneous, for he states this event to have 
taken place in the year 1359; fifteen years, at the least, subsequent to the first issuing of these coins. 

It must be confessed, however, that his conjecture is not a novel one, but that it was adopted within a 
century of the time when this money was coined, as appears from the following lines of an anonymous 
versier, who, according to Selden, wrote in the time of Henry VI.: 

For foure things our noble sheweth to me— 

. King, ship, and swerd, and power of the see. 

. And in these lines he points out the time when Edward was supposed to have claimed this power of 


the: sea: 
But King Edward made a siege royall, 
And wanne the town, and in speciall 
` The sea was kept, and thereof he was lord; 
Thus made he nobles coined of record. 5 


1-Claus. 18 E. IIL. pt. 2. m. 23, dors. Rymer; vol. v. p. 
416; and see statute 18 E. II. chap, 63 in which it was pro- 
vided, that no man should be compelled to take the new monéy of 
gold, which the king had ordained: to go in payment at a certain 
price, within the sum of twenty shillings; that money of gold and 
silver should be made within the city of York, and elsewhere, as 
the king should ordain, in the same manner ‘as it was made in the 
‘Tower cf London; and that exchanges should: be appointed in 
the good towns, abeoedini as it should seem best to the king, for 


VOL, I. 


the profit of him and-his people; and that it should be ordained 
in a certainty what things should be given in exchange of every 
piece of gold. 

2 Claus. 18 E. IIE. pt. 1. m. 11, 

3 See Carte, History of England, vol. ii. p..436. It seems 
highly probable that this victory suggested to Edward an idea of 
his superiority over every other maritime power. 

4 Selden, Mare Clausum, lib. ii. cap. XXV. 

_ 5, Id. ibid. 
2 F 
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The town is by Selden pronounced to be Calais: but the daze of that siege can by no means be made 
to agree with this coinage, as it did not commence until the year 1547." 

These coins were so beautiful that various fabulous reports were framed respecting the material of 
which they were formed. Such reports continued in force even in the time of Camden, who says, ‘our 
alchymists do afirm (as an unwritten verity) that the gold was made by projection or multiplication 
alchymical of Raymund Lully? in the Tower of London, who would prove it as alchymically, -beside the 
tradition of the rabbies in that faculty, by the inscription; for as upon one side there is the king’s image in 
a ship, to notify that he was lord of the seas, with his titles, so upon the reverse a cross fleury with lioneux, 
inscribed, JESUS AUTEM TRANSIENS PER MEDIUM EORUM 1BAT;3 which they profoundly expound, as Jesus 
passed invisible and in most secret manner by the middest cf the Pharisees, so that gold was made by 
invisible and secret art amidst the iznorant. But others say, that the text was only the amulet used in that 
credulous age to escape dangers in baitle.’4 

It appears, from a passage in a contemporary author, that these words were considered not only as a 
preservative from the perils of war, but also that they were supposed to answer a humbler purpose; that of 
defending men from the peril of thieves; and surely, if we allow them to possess that power, a more 


proper inscription for a coin could not have been easily chosen. 

‘ And an half myle fro Nazarethe,” says he, “is the lepe of oure Lord: for the Jewes ladden him 
upon an highe roche, for to make him lepe doun, and have slayn him: but Jesus passed amonges hem, end 
lepte upon another roche; and zit ben the steppes of his feet sene in the roche, where he allyghte. And 


therefore seyn men, sian thei dreden hem of thefes, 


on ony weye, or of enemyes; Jesus autem transiens 


per medium iliorum ibat: that is to seyne, Jesus forsuthe passynge be the myddes of hem, he wente: in 
tokene and mynde, that oure Lord passed thorghe out the Jewes crueltee, and scaped safly fro hem; so 
surely mowe men passen the perile of thefes. And than sey men 2 vers of the Psautre, 3 sithes: Irruat 


super eos formido & pavor, in magnitudine brachii tui, Dcmine. 
pertranseat populus tuus, Domine; donec pertranseat populus taus iste, quem possedisti. 


men passe withouten perile.”® 


1 As, however, no other siege is to be found, near to this 
time, which can wich propriety be termed a siege royal, it is pro- 
bable that Selden’s appropriation is just, and that the versifier 
-overlooked the anachronism. 

? But Lully, by all the best accounts, died above twenty years 
before Edward begun to coin gold. [Tyrwhitt’s Chaucer, vol. iv. 
p. 183.] Accordirg to Priestley’s Chert he died about the year 
` 1320; but in Blair’s Chronological Tasles that event is placed at 
an earlier period by five years.—-He was a famous alchemist, and 
pretended to have round out the art of making gold; but happen- 
ing to counterfeit the coin of this kingcom, he is said to have been 
banished by King Edward III. Ms. sote of the late Mr. Oldys, 
Norroy. [ Bibl. Topog. Britannica, Ne. v. p. 10.) 

3 Luke, chapter iv. verse 30. 

4 Camden's Remains, p. 242, articke Money. 

5 Sir John Maundeville’s Travels, 8v3. Lond. 1727, p. 137. 
He began his travels in 1320, and travelled <hirty years. I had 
made the above extract some years before I had an opportunity to 
know that the learned editor of the Canterbury Tales had quoted 
the former part of the passage for the same purpose. His conclud- 
ing words are, ‘* Tt must be owned that a spell against thieves was 
the most serviceable, if not the most elegant, inscription that could 
be put upon gold coin.” [Introductory Discourse, § xxviii. vol. 
iv, p. 181, note (31).] 

Selden says, there are two reasons why these words, Jesus, 
&e. were madè about our old gold: the one is, because Riply 
the alchemist, when he made gold in the Tower, the first time 
he found it, spoke these words (per medium zorum]; that is, per 


Fiant immobiles, quasi lapis, donec 
And thanne may 


medium ignis, & sulphuris. ‘The other is, because these words 
were thcught to be a charm, and that they did bind whatsoever 
they were written upon, so that a man could not take it away. 
To this reason I rather incline. [Table Talk. Gold.] See 
Explana:ion of Gold Coins, Plate x. Num. 1. 

Mr. Pegge, in a memoir upon the first noble of Edward IIT. 
is of opinion that the legend on the reverse could not be intended 
for ac amulet or charm, because it was ridiculous to suppose that 
it should be placed, assuch, upon the public money of a great 
kingdom. Whatever superstition of that kind might then prevail 
amongst the vulgar, such weakness, he thinks, could not ke ex- 
pected to proceed from the king's ministers, or the officers cf ‘the 
mint. Besides, the words of Holy Scripture upon our coingare 
always used with a religious, and never with a superstitious mean- 
ing. 

He was likewise of opinion that it could not allude to any 
naval event, because the great victory in 1340 was too erly in 
point of time, and that over the Corsairs in 1349 too late; but he 
supposed, that, as the two kingdoms of England and France are 
express2d in the king's style on the obverse, and in nature are 
only parted by a narrow strait or channel, the king in his ship was 
supposed to be passing that strait, and consequently not only 
assuming his dominion over the sea, but also over the two king- 
doms; in which case regnorum would be the substantive under- 
stool to “illorum.” The motto on the quarter-noble, EXALTABITUR 
IN GLORIA he thought appeared plainly to look the same way. 

Tae objection, that this legend was continued during tke time 
that Edward relinquished his title to France, he attempted to 
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On the 20th of July 1345, proclamation was commanded to be made to the following purport: 

That Conrad Royer, and his company, merchants of the East, had authority to hold public exchanges 
in the cities of London, York, and Canterbury. That they were to give for the whole noble, which was 
in value half a mark, six shillings, six pennies, and a halfpenny ; and for the half and quarter of the said 
nodle according to their proportion, as in the indenture between the king and the exchangers would more 
fully appear.: 

That no other persons should hold exchanges in the said cities, their suburbs, or the parts adjoining, 
unless. by agreement with the said Conrad and his company, or their deputies. 

That no morey but the king’s should be current within the realm, on forfeiture of the same, as well by 
him who should pay, as by him who should receive the same. 

That the king’s money of gold should be current within the realm, and be received in all iaa 
the noble at the value of half a mark, and the half and quarter in proportion. 

That no one, of any estate or condition whatsoever, should sell, or buy, or make payment, or lend, 
or exchange, with any but the king’s coin, in any way contrary to the provisions contained in that proclama- 
tion, on pain of forfeiture of the whole sum both by the payer and the receiver. 

That no person should carry, nor cause to be carried out of the realm, gold or silver in plate, or in 
money, except the king’s money of gold aforesaid, on pain of forfeiture of the same. 

That all who should offend neem the ordinances then proclaimed should suffer imprisonment at the 
king’s pleasure. . 

And that whoever shoals give orada of offences against them should receive, on conviction of 
the offenders, a third part of the forfeitures, to be paid by the warden of the king’s exchange in London.2 

The king engaged that the said exchangers should not be compelled to exchange mofe than one thou- 
sanc. marks per week in the ao of London, and five hundred marks in each of the cities of Canterbury and 
Yorx.® ! 
In this year an denture was ee between the king and Bascal de Porche de Luke, which agreed 
in provisions with one of the 18th year of the king, excepting, that whereas the master was then authorized 
to take from every pound of gold three shillings and four pence of sterlings, for his work, loss of gold, 
cutting of irons, lass of weight, and for his expenses, and all manner of charges, except the warden’s 
wages ; it was now agreed, that he should take two shillings, and that the merchant should have returned. to 
him twelve pounds thirteen shillings and four pence of every pound of fine gold; five shillings being 
deducted for the king’ s seignorage. 

The king’s seignorage for the coinage of silver was continued at six pence f every pound weight ; 
but the allowance to the master was reduced from nine pence to eight pence. These two sums being 
deducted from twenty-two shillings and two pence of sis ae left a remainder of twenty-one shillings for 
the merchant.4 

‘About this time search was commanded to be made for money transported out of the realm, contrary 
to the ordinances which had been made by parliament in that case.° 


obviate by remarking that the fleurs-de-lis were likewise continued 
` in the arms. [Archæologia, vol, iii. p. 316.) 

Had Mr. Pegge been aware that Edward III. himself was a 
believer in the power of alchemy," and that in the succeeding 
reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV. the royal license was re- 
peatedly granted for practising the transmutation of metals, he 
would rot have founded any part of his argument upon the sup- 
posed superior knowledge of the higher orders of men in the age 
he was treating of. And had he paid more attention to the 
ingenious conclusion of his friend Mr. Wyse, that as the quarter- 
florin and the quarter-noble bore the same legend, it was probable 
that the inscriptions of the larger coins were likewise the same} 





* See Introduction, under Supply of Bullion for the Mintz. 
t Num. Anliz. Scrin, Bodleianis recondit, CAtalogus, p. 288, 


(which conclusion the discovery of the half-florin has proved, so 
far, to be just), he would have seen reason to suspect that the 
inszription might possibly have no reference whatever to the 
figures with which the coin is impressed. 


1 The proclamation on the Clause Roll contains some provi-. 
sions which do not appear on the Rolls of Parliament; one of 
which is, that if any one would buy the said nobles of gold with 
sterlings, then the exchangers should take for every noble six 
shillings and sevea-pence halfpenny, and for the half and quarter 
in proportion. Cl. 19 E. III. pt, 1. m. 11 dors. 

2- Rolls of Parliament, vol. ii. p. 452, 

3 C1. 19 E. III. pt. 1. m. 11. dors. 

* Cl, 19 E. HI. pt. 1. m. 5. dors. 

5 Cl. 19 E. IIL 
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It appears, Ekewise, that considerable quantities of base coins were made; for a large sum of: counter- 
feit sterlings was discovered in the city of Norwich, which the bailiff of that place was directed to seize." 

An engagement was now entered into with the Flemings, that the gold money called nobles, which. 
was coined in Flanders, in the name of the king, should be of the same value as in England.? 

1846. This, however, seems not to have satisfied the king, who was desirous that his’ gold coins 
which were made in England skcud be current in Flanders as well as in England; and he therefore did, 
for ‘the greater increase of the said money, appoint persons to treat and agree with the magistrates of Ghent, 
Bruges, and Ipres, and other places in Flanders, as well for she uniform currency of such coins in. both 
countries, as for the coining it in Flanders, and for determining the appropriation of the profits which might 
arise from such coinage. 

In consequence of the arrangements which were then made, William Stury and Gilbert de Wendlyng- 
burgh were appointed to coin pennies, halfpennies, and farthings, called nobles, in Ghent, Bruges, and 
Ipres.4 

Notwithstanding this appointment, I doubt whether the plan were ever actually carried into execution ; 
and the impolicy of it is so strikicgiy obvious that it excites our wonder to find that it could for a moment be 
seriously intended. For if to preserve the integrity of the coins, even under the immediate eye of the 
sovereign, require a number of the strictest checks, how much more would be necessary when the mint was 
to. be placed in a country not unde? his control or government. 

About the same time the gclc and silver coins of England were, by a writ directed to Walter de Ber- 
myngham, the King’s Justiciar7, egain ordered to be current in Ireland, in like manner as it had been done 
in the year 1844.5 

By indentufe with Percival de Porche, master of the mint, the weight of the noble was diminished 
nearly ten grairs; that is, the pound of gold was to make forty-two nobles, at six shillings and eight pence. 
apiece, amounzing to fourteen pounds. At the same time the penny was reduced to twenty grains, or the _ 
pound of silver was shorn into twenty-two shillings and sixpence by tale. 

He also covenanted to make mailles and ferlinges of the allay of old sterling. The mailles to be of the. 
weight of the standard of the Tower of London, and twenty-three shillings and three pence in number to 
the pound.. The king to have for his seignorage of each pound of mailles six pence by weight; and tlie 
master, for ail expenses, &c., eleven pence by number; and the merchant the remainder. The master to, 
have for the ferlinges thirteen perce by number for each pound.§ 

There was another indenture in this year, to the same etfect, between the King and Lote Nicholyn 
and George Clearekyn, who were appointed masters and workers, upon the removal of Porche.7 

The petitions of the Commors in the parliament holden at Westminster, in this year, pointed out several 
mal-practices which were supposed by them. to be the causes of the scarcity of good money at that time. 

They began with stating, that many merchants and others carried the good money out of the realm, 
and brought in its room false maney called Lusshebournes,® which were worth only eight shillings the péund, 
or less: by which means the importers, and they who took them at a low price to utter again, were suddenly, 


1 Cl, 19 E. III. pt. 2. m. 20. “ A3 in Lushburth is a luther alay, yet lokith like sterling, 
2 Pat. 19 E. III, pt. 2 m. 13. Ae marke of the Money is good, and the metel feble. 
Sc fareth it by some folk now, they have a faire spech, 


T patc 20E T ph kome Ap ot peer sets pe a0s: C-owne and christendome, the kinges marke of heuen, 


4 Pat. 20 E. III. pt. 1. m. 19. Marzh 24. And the metal that is mans soule, with sinne is foule alaied.” 
5 Cl. 20 E. ILI pt. 1. m. 5. dors. folio Ixxxij. b. 
i p 9) E. II 1 ; Chaucer also alludes to them in the Monkes Prologue: 
Lowndes, p. 36, and Cl. 20 E. - pt. 1. m, 25. dors, “This maketh that our wives wol assaye 
7 Cl, 20 E. III, pt. 2. m. 23 dors, Religious folk, for they moun better paye 
In this Indenture the Pennies are stzted at 22s. 6d. Of Venus payementes than mowen we: 
the Mailles . . . . 23s, 3d, God wote, no LussHEBURGHES* payen ye.” 
the Ferlings. . . . 23s. Gd. ere Tyrwhitt’s edition, line 13,965. 
8 These were base coins, probably first struck at Luxemburgh, a « That is (upon the coherence of the verse) no payment muke 


EE aes ge A aA ; f : 
They are thus described in Piers Plowman's Visions: l ye that is not full and currant.” Coke's 8rd Institute, 
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wrongfully, and beyond measure, enriched ; whilst they who were unable to distinguish the said money were 

cheated and impoverished, and the whole realm was fraudulently filled with those base coins. On this ac- 

count the Commons prayed that, for the pablic advantage, means might speedily be dèvised to convict and 
punish this offence, so that the judges of assize, and the justices of the peace, in every county, should have 

power by éommission to inquire concerning it, and to punish those who should be found guilty of importing 

that money, or of receiving it, knowing it to be false, as counterfeiters of the coin. 

And because many, who had long practised this crime, were become so wealthy, that whilst they were 
~at liberty the inquest could not come at any truth respecting them, although they were notoriously suspected, 
and known to be guilty; it was therefore prayed, that the said judges, &e, should have power to apprehend 
them, and to seize upon their houses, and afterwards to inquire of the truth concerning them. To induce 
the king to comply with this petition it was urged, that in this manner he would be greatly enriched by the 
wealth which bad been thus fraudulently acquired, as in conscience he ought to be. 

‘The zeal of the Commons to prevent this crime hurried them far beyond the bounds of justice, and 
accordingly the king, in his answer, with great propriety checked their over-eagerness; for whilst he granted 
the former part of their petition, he replied to the conclusion of it,—that as to apprehending those who were 
. suspected of such felony, and seizing their lands, before any process had been entered against them, it was 
the king’s pleasure that he should be informed of them by indictment, by inquest, and by all other possible 
lawful means, for the immediate punishment of such offenders. 

The Commons next petitioned, that, on account of the great scarcity of coins in the realm, the king 
would be pleased to ordain, that money should be more frequently coined, and that the mints should be one 
in all places where they were accustomed to be. 

. This part of their petition was granted. : 

They next proceeded to pray that the king’s receivers should take of the people, in every place, -both 
gold and silver at the same rate as the people were obliged to receive them in payment; and that no change 
‘of the money of gold or silver should be made without consent of parliament. 

‘The first article was granted; but to the latter, which was probably considered as an attempt to invade 
the royal prerogative, it was answered that the king and his nobles would ordain as they should see fit. 

They further represented that the Lombards, and their deputies, had in their hands large sums of the 
false money which was in England, and that they purchased English florins at a lower rate than that which 
was appointed; and therefore it was prayed, that in future those persons should not sell nor buy the said 
money, nor make any agreement in the sale of their merchandise what money they would receive, in rejec- 
tion of English money. 

To. this it was answered, that if false coins were found in their hands they should suffer punishment 
according to law. That as to those who purchased gold at an under value, they should be forbidden so to do 
on pain of the punishment thereunto belonging; and that they should not buy any gold with false money. 
That it should be commanded throughout England, that all persons should receive, for their merchandise, 
gold according to the currency ordained, without any agreement to be made, under pain of imprisonment 
_arfd heavy ransom; and where any agreement had been made, it should be at the will of the purchaser of 
pay money of gold or of silver, as he should taink fit! ; 

These petitions appear to have been the foundation of the following ordinance, which, with the consent 
of the prelates, earls, barons, and others of the realm, commanded that no one, of what estate or conditiom 
soever, whether native or stranger, should carry out of the realm the king’s good money; and heavy sterling, 
nor silver in plate, nor vessel of gold or silver, on forfeiture of the same; and that no one should bring into 
the realm money counterfeit of the sterlings, on pain of life and goods. But that nevertheless it should be 
lawful for the people of any country to bring to the exchange bullion, and other silver in plate, and any kind 
of money, except counterfeit sterlings, and there to receive the true value in sterlings.? 

1347. But in defiance of these provisions, the false lusshebournes still continued to be brought into 


i Rolls of Parliament, vol. ii. p.«160. : | ? Originale 20 E. III. Rot. 11. Madoz’s Mes, vol. Ixix.p. 89. 
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the kingdom in great quantities, insomuch that the Commons again petitioned, in the following year, that 
they who were found guilty might suffer the punishment of drawing and hanging, as false moneyers, accord- 
ingly as it had been ordained in the last parliament. That the ordinance for this punishment should be 
declared to extend to offences which had been committed, as well as to those which might be in future. That 
the king should not grant his charter of pardon for this falsifying and treason; and that if it had been 
granted, it should be disallowed before the justices. 

In the king’s answer he said that he would command inquiry to be made, both for the time past, and 
also for that which was to come. That he had no intention of granting such charters in future ; and that in 
case such had been granted heretofore, m justices before wkom they were pleaded should ree the king 
before they admitted the same.! 

Knyghton informs us that, about this time, several merchants and others were drawn and hanged tor 
this crime, and taat others redeemed their lives by a heavy ransom.? | 

On the Rolls of Parliament for this year is to be found a private petition relating to the improper con- 
duct of the masters of the mint. It is in the names of Piers Guerner, Philip de Nigre, and Matheu de 
Nigre his brother, merchants of Florence, against George Clerkyn and Lotte Nicoli, masters of the mint in 
the Tower of London; and stated, that the petitioners had delivered to the said George, silver amounting 
to thirty-seven pounds thirteen shillings and eight pence, of tower weight, for the purpose of being coined, 
which ought to have been re-delivered to them within eight days, according to the custom of moneyers; but 
that it had been. withheld by the fraud of the said George, who had made over his right in the office to the 
said Lotte, to the damage of the said Piers, Philip, and Matheu. ‘That they had demanded restitution of 
the said Lotte, which he had refused; and therefore they prayed that a remedy might be applied, and that 
they might receive their sliver again. In consequence of this petition, Sir Thomas de Drayton, who had 
been appointed by the Chancellor to inquire, by a jury of ten men, into the truth of the matters stated 
above, was ordered to inform the council what had been done in tie ease.? 

A commission which had been issued for the appointment of persons to inquire concerning those who 
had brought counterfeit and clipped money into Northumberland was, by a writ dated on the 12th of July, 
commanded to be altogether superseced.4 

The town of Calais having surrendered to the forces under Edward, it was thought expedient to esta- 
blish an English colony there: for which purpose proclamation was made on the 12th of August, that all 
merchants, or cthers, who would settle there before the first of September next ensuing, should have houses 
assigned to them at reasonable rents, and such liberties, &e. granted as should insure security, &c. to their 
families and goods. Holinshed says, that the king appointed to send thither, amongst other Englishmen, 
there to inhabi-, thirty burgesses of London, and those of the wealthiest sort, for he meant to people the 
town only with Englishmen, for the better and more sure defence of the same.6 

He also established a mint in the place, and commanded that.the white money to be made there should 
be such as was coined in England.7 À 

In the same year he granted to Henry Earl of Lancaster, and his heirs male, the castle and vill of 
Bargeriac in the Duchy of Aquitaine, with the privilege of striking money there.® 

At some time shortly previous to this it had been found necessary to establish in the mints of the 
Duchy of Guien an assay something resembling, in its effect, the trial of the pix in the English mints. It 
appears, however, that the person appointed to that- office had not been able to attend to the duties.of it; 
for in the year 1847 or 1348, Bertrand de Palirac, master of the mint in that duchy, stated to the king and 
council, that the Earl of Lancaster, when he was in Gascony, granted to Master John Warreyn, then Con- 
stable of Bourdeaux, the office of surveyor and visitor of the masters and wardens of the mints in the said 


1 Rolls of Parl, vol. ii. p. 167. 2 Column 2596, 6 Holinshed, vol. ii. p. 378. 
3 Ibid. vol, iù p. 185. The further prozcedings in this case T Rot. Franc, 22 E. III. m..19. 

do not appear. ® Cart. and Pat.’apud Cales 21 E. III. m. 13. Rymer, ¥ 
* Claus. 21 E., ITI. pt. 2. m. 37. dors, p- 555. See this more fully stated under the account of Bergerac 


$ Franc. 21 E. III. m. 17. dors. Rumer, v. 575. Mint, bd 
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oe with power to make counter-assays, so that no fraud should be committed against either the king or 
his people. And because the said John was not able to attend to the said office, he had brought with him 
to England the said Bertrand to have the affice, with proof, by the letters of the said earl, of his capability 
to undertake it, which would-be greatly to the king’s benefit. He therefore petitioned the king that he 
would grant to him the said office, with the fee of one maille for every mark of the money, to be setsived of 
the masters of the mints in that duchy; the same to be held by him so long as he should behave himself 
weil and truly in the execution of it. His petition was granted as to the office, but the allowance was 
reduced to one half? 

In the year 1348 the king commanded the warden of his mint in n the Tower of London to retain to the 
king’s use one fourth part of all profits arising from the coinage of all gold and silver brought to his mints 
by certain merchants; and that the remaining three parts of the profits, as they arose, should be given to 
the merchants, the king having granted it to them for bringing bullion to the mint.2 

The Commons petitioned the king, in the same year, that the justices of oyer and terminer should 
inquire concerning the false money (which they said had totally impoverished the people), and that no 
change whatsoever should be made in the good money. The ang replied, that an answer had been given 
in the last parliament. 

They further prayed that the people mizht be relieved from the obligation of bringing into the Tower 
of London two marks of silver for every sack of wool exported, because silver was forbidden, by severe 
penalties to be exported from Flanders, Tais had been ordained in the last parliament, in order to bring 
mon2y into England. 

The king promised to apply to the Flernish ambassadors, that they would permit plate to be brought 
into his realm, according to the said ordinance.’ 

It was again necessary to forbid the circulation of lussheburghs, counterfeits of the coins of England; 
and also the practice of carrying good money out of the realm.* 

1849. It should seem that some alteration in the money to be struck in the mint at Calais was about 
this zime intended ; for instead of a conformity with the coins of England, which was required at the first 
establishment of that mint, the new money was now commanded to be such as should be for the greater 

‘advantage of the king and his people.5 I have not been able to discover whether any alteration of the 
“standard actually took place; but the words of this writ certainly warrant the suspicion that some diminution, 
either of weight or fineness, was, at least, in contemplation, if it were not carried into execution. 

The grant to the Earl of Lancaster, which authorised him to coin in the castle of Bargeriac, was 
increased by the power of assaying, and cf punishing offenders against his money, which was now 
given to him.§ 

In this year was an indenture, upon the same terms as that of his 20th year; and John Donative, of the 
Castle of Florence, and Philip John Denier, were masters and workers.7 

1350. This was repeated in the following year, when it appears that Anthony Bache and Nicholas 
Thome had superseded Donative and Denier in their office.® 

7 Search was ordered to be made by the serjeant-at-arms, William Walklate, in the ships then lying in 
the river Thames, to prevent the carrying into foreign parts good money, letters, or anything else prejudicial 
to the king. 

1851. At this time the mayor, jurors, &. of the city of Baion refused to receive the king’s coins of 
gold, which he had ordered to be struck in the mint at Bourdeaux, at the rate at which they were commanded 
to be current in Aquitaine. The king, therefore, strictly enjoined them, by writ, to receive such money in 
future. and to suffer it to have free course. Atthe same time they were commanded not to allow any bullion 


1 Rolls of Parliament, vol. ii. p. 208. He was to have, un 4 Claus. 22 E. IIT. pt. 1. m. 35. 

Pucets pur son travaill. Pougeioise, according to Le Blanc, is a 5 Rot. Frane. 23 E. III. m. 8. 

coin of the value of one fourth of a denier. „ Monnoyes de France. 6 Vase. 23 E. III. m. 8. Rymer, v. 659. 

Index sub voce. 7 Lowndes, p. 36. Cl. 23 E. III. pt. 1. m, 21 dors, 
2? Claus. 22 E. III. pt. I. m. 17. 8 Claus. 24 E. III. pt. 1. m. 16 dors, 


3 Rolls of Parliament, vol. ii. pp, 291, 202° ? Claus. 24 E. IIL pt. 1. m. 13. 
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or plate to be carried out of their city to the French, the king’s enemies, or to any place except to the king’s 
mints in that duchy.’ 

There is reason to suspect, however, that this order did not produce all the effect which was probably 
expected from it, as there exists another writ, dated in the same year, which commanded that all the money 
in the duchy of Aquitaine, and elsewhere, within the king’s power, should be struck of the same weight and 
alloy as the money of Bourdeaux, and that all other should be forzeited to the king ;? and an express order for: 
striking money of that kind at Baion was soon after issued.’ 

This year was remarkable for a great alteration which tock place in the coins, They had hitherto 
been so much better than those of any other nation, that they were exported, and base money brought into 
the realm, to the impoverishment of the people. The king, therefore, by the advice of his council, ordered 
new money of gold to be made of like impression and value as it was before, but of less weight; and com- 
manded that no person should refuse it, at the rate of six shillings and eight pence for the noble, and the 
smaller pieces in proportion. There were also new coins of silver made; that is, a gross of the value of 
four sterlings and a half gross cf the value of two sterlings, at which value they were to be taken by all 
persons whatsoever. 

And because the king’s money was counterfeited, clipped, and impaired by various means, and taken out 
of the kingdom, as well by Lombards as others, it was ordained that no one should exchange, either 
privately or publicly, in any city, borough, or elsewhere, except those who were licensed by the king and 
council, on pain of forfeiture of the same, and imprisonment of the sellers, changers, or purchasers, without 
mainprise, at the king’s will. ‘The third part of the forfeiture to go to the informer. All persons also 
were forbidden to carry out of zhe realm any gold or silver, either in plate or in money, on pain of forfeiture 
and imprisonment at the king’s will.6 The king’s ordinance to this effect was publicly proclaimed.6 . 

This coinage was carried into effect by virtue of an inlenture, of this year, between the king and 
Henry Brisele, and John de Cicester, who were the masters of the mint. By its provisions the pound 
weight of gold of the old standard was to make- by tale forty-five nobles, at six shillings and eight pence, 
or a proportionable quantity of half or quarter nobles; and the pound weight of silver of the old sterling 
was to make by tale seventy-five grosses, amounting to twenty-five shillings, or one hundred and fifty half 
grosses, going for two pence each, or three hundred sterlinzs, going for pence apiece, which respectively 
amounted to the same sum.’ The above were the first groats which were coined in this reign.8 

It was probably to facilitate this coinage that the masters of the mint had authority given to them to 
make choice o? proper workmen of every kind, wherever they should find them, and to bring them to the 
Tower, and to compel them to work in the mint there.9 

The reduction of the weight of the coins, which now took place, appears to have occasioned general 
dissatisfaction ; and William Edington, bishop of Wincheste:, and treasurer of England, who was supposed 
to have advised the measure, became extremely unpopular, cr, as Holinshed says, was evil spoken of 
amongst the people. , 

In the parliament which was holden at Westminster in this year, the Commons again petitioned that 


1 Rot. Vase. 25 E, III, m. 2. 
2 Rot. Vase. 25 E, II. m. 4. 
3 Rot. Vase. 25 E. III. m. 9. 
* Lowndes had not discovered any indenture of this year, but 


3 William Worcester calls them a new money. ‘‘ Hoe anno 
fit neva moneta, scilicet grossum, dimidium grossum. „Annales 
Lib. Nig. Scace. vol. ii. p. 431. 

3 Pat. 25 E. IIL pt. 2.m. 18 dors. 


has printed one of the 27th year, which contains the alteration of 
the coins mentioned above. This cireumstance misled Folkes and 
Snelling, who have placed the fact acco-dingly two years too late. 

5 Cl. 25 E. OI, m. 14. dors. Remer, ~. 708. ë Idem. 

7 Cl. 25 E. III. pt. 1. m. 15 dors. Wiliam de Husburn, 
keeper of the dies, was ordered to deliver ail the old dies of the 
money last made in the Tower of Loadon, to Henry de Brisele 
and John de Cicester (who were appo-nted masters of the mint), 
that they might be made new, accorcing to the King’s ordinance. 
(Cl. 25 E. II. m. 17.) 


10 Vol. ii. p. 380. See also Stow, and the Continuation of 
Adam de Murimuth’s Chronicle. These historians suggest that 
this diminution of the value of the coins made all things dearer, 
and that the workmen and servants became cunning, and de- 
manided greater wages. See also Ypodigma Neustria, p. 519; 
where Walsingham says, ‘Contra quorum astutiam, nequitiam 
& avaritiam, ordinata sunt statuta per Parliamentum tentum apud 
Westmon. anno Regis Edwardi 3 post Conquestum 28 & 35, sed 
parum aut nihil communibus profuerunt.” These statutes do not 
appear in the edttion which was printed: by command of his 
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the good money of gold and silver should not be carried out of the realm, except by the king’s especial 
command. And if any one should do the contrary, and be duly convicted of the same, he should be 
punished as the king and his council, with the advice of the peers of the realm, should ordain, except the 
merchants of England, for great necessity, and the advantage of the realm. 

The king answered that he would be advised by his council as to what was best to be done.! 

In this parliament was passed the Statute of Purveyors, which contains many provisions of the highest 
importance; I shall notice those only which relate to the subject before us. 

The second chapter declares what offences shall be adjudged treason; amongst which are these: if a 
man counterfeit the king’s great or privy seal, or his money; and if a man bring false money into the 
realm, counterfeit of the money of England, as the money called Jushburgh,? or other like to the said 
money of England, knowing it to be false, to merchandize or make payment, in deceit of the said lord the 
king, and of his people.” 

By the twelfth chapter it was ordained that it should be lawful for every man to exchange gold for 
silver, or silver for gold, or for gold and silver; so that no man hold a common exchange, nor take profit for 
making such exchanges, upon pain of forfeiture of the money so exchanged, except the king’s exchangers, 
who were allowed the profit of such exchanges, according to the ordinance aforetime made. . 

The thirteenth chapter provided, that the money of gold and silver then current should not be impaired 
in weight nor in alloy; but, as soon as a good way might be found, should be put in the ancient state, as in 
the sterling. 

In the twentieth chapter it was ordained that the moneyers, and wardens and ministers of the mint 
should receive plate of gold orsilver by weight, and in the same manner should deliver the money, when 
made. by weight, and not by number, without any delay.* . 

Notwithstanding the strictness of the laws by which the exchange was regulated, particular license was 
sometimes granted for the convenience of foreigners of distinction. Thus, in this year, the king’s exchanger 
was commanded to allow Bernard de Ezio, lord of Lebreto, who was come from the Duchy of Aquitaine 
about the king’s affairs, to exchange the money he bad brought with him for English coins.” With respect 
to merchants, however, the statutes were rigidly enforced: for, it being discovered, in the 26th year, that 
some Lombard and German merchants had made exchanges within the Tower, contrary to the form of 
the statutes, proclamation was ordered to be made forbidding such practices;f and the proper persons were 
commanded to inquire, and to return, the names of those who held unauthorised exchanges in the city of 
Londcn.? 

1353. An indenture was made between the King and Henry Brisel, upon the same terms as that of the 
25th year; they were also repeated in his 30th, 35th, 37th, and 46th years. In fact, no further alteration 
was made after his 25th year. 

By the Statute of the Staple, which was made in his twenty-seventh year, it was ordained that all 
merchants, privy and strangers, might safely carry and bring within the realm plate of silver and billets of 


Majesty in 1810, and therefore I presume the reference is -incor- was taken away in all cases of treason whatsoever. It had before 


rect. Statute 25 E. III. Stat. 1, regulated the wages of labourers. 
Stow says, that the old nobles being worth much more than the 
taxed rate of the new ones, they were bought up and exported, for 
which a remedy was provided by changing of the stamp [sub anno 
1351]. No such change of stamp is, however, to be found on his 
coins which now remain. 

1 Rolls of Parliament, vol. ii. p. 228. 

* Coins struck at Luxemburg. See page 222, note [*]. 

3 Tis declaration of what offences should be adjudged treason, 
was made in consequence of a petition from the Commons to the 
King, or account of the various opinions which had been held 
before that time, as to what should be called,treason, and what 
not. [Rolls of Parliament, vol. ii. p. 239.] The statute nearly 
follows the words of the king’s answer. By this statute, clergy 
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been granted to inferior treasons, such as counterfeiting the king’s 
seal or bis coin. [Hare's Pleas of the Crown, part ii. p. 380.] See 
a full explanation of this statute, as far as it relates to money, in 
the Introduction. 

4 Statute, 25 E. III. statute 5. This chapter relates to the 
new coinage which took place in this year, and was announced by 
a writ dated June 21, The Parliaraent was summoned on the 
Feast of St. Hilary, which is held on the 13th of January, and 
consecuently fell in the year 1351, as the 25th of Edward III, 
began on the 25th of January, 1350, 

§ Cl, 25 E. III. pt. 1. m. 16. dors. 

6 Cl, 26 E. IIL, m. 11. dors. 

7 CI 26 E, III. 

§ Cl, 27 E. ITI. m. 15. dors, Lowndes, p. 36. 
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gold, and all ozher manner of gold, and all money of gold and silver, to the king’s bullion, or to his 
exchanges, which he should ordain in his staples and elsewhere, taking an equal value of the king’s coin of 
gold and silver. | . 

And if any person should >e willing to receive good money of gold and silver of any other kind than the 
king’s, in payment, he might take the same without impeachment; but that no one should be thereunto 
compelled, if he would not take it of his good will. — 

Provided always, that no money should have common course within the king’s realm and lands but the 
money of gold and silver of his coin; and that no one should carry out of the realm the old sterlings, nor 
any other mcney but the king’s new money of gold and silver, except the merchants strangers, who should 
bring into the realm any manner of money to be there employed in merchandizing, who were allowed to 
carry into their own country zll that money, or so much thereof as should remain unemployed, without 
impeachmeni, Dut so that good and lawful search should be made thereof in the ports and other places where 
any arrivals should be, and that all the money that every merchant stranger should bring within the realm 
should be put in writing by the searchers, to the intent that no merchant should carry more beyond the sea 
than he brougat into the realm. Provided always, that no minister, nor other, should, by colour of such 
search, make impeachment or disturbance to any merchant strenger, to grieve him unduly; and that all the 
false money that should be found by search, or in any other manner espied, within the realm, in deceit of 
the king’s good money, should be forfeited to the king, according to the ordinances aforetime made.! 

In this perliament, the Commons petitioned that the sterling might be restored to its ancient value, 
and that it might be provided that the current coins should not be impaired until such alteration could take 
place. They were referred for an answer to that which was given to a like petition in the last parliament.2 

About this time, the king was informed that many merchants and others, as well natives as foreigners, 
did carry his coins out of the kingdom in barrels and other vessels; it was therefore ordered that the officers 
at the differert ports should seize such money, and keep it in safe custody for the king’s use, until he should 
otherwise command.3 

1854. In the following year the Commons again urged their petition respecting the restoration of the 
integrity of the coins; and srayed that, as the king had been pleased to grant their request, he would 
further please to fix the time when it should take place. In answer, it was declared to be the intention of 
the king and his council that the money should not be diminished, and that it should be amended as soon as 
it might be done.* 

No record has yet been discovered to prove that this petition was complied with. Indeed, it appears 
to have been the king’s intertion to give such an answer to it as should satisfy the Commons for the time, 
without absolutely engaging to do any thing in the business. They also seem to have been convinced that 
further application at that time would be ineffectual, and to have ceased to urge him; for, in a complaint of 
grievances which they presented in the following year [1855], the state of the coin is not noticed;5 and it 
is certain, from the indenture of the 30th year, that no alteration had then been effected. . 

For some time previous to the year 1354 there had been great dissensions and debates respecting the 
wages of the workmen and rmoneyers in the Duchy of Aquitaine. To determine these it had been ordained 
that every worker of money, either black or white, should receive for every mark worked by him, except of 
gold, three pence; and every moneyer, for each pound of tie said money, white or black, struck by him, 
gold excepted, three pence sterling of the London mint, cr their value in other money. This ordinance 
was now cor-firmed by the king, during his pleasure.6 And for the further encouragement of these workers 
and moneyers, and to enable them better to attend to the working and striking of the coins, the king 
granted that they should be free from all taxes, talliages, &c. &c.; and that they should plead before the 


! Statute of the Staple, 27 E, ID. Stacute 2, cap. xiv. + Claus, 27 E, III. m. 17. 
* Rolls of Parliament, vol. ii p. 253. I do not find the + Rolls of Parliament, vol. ii. p. 260. 3 
answer referred to, unless it was given in the 18th chapter of the 3 Ibid, vol. lisp. 265, 


Statute of Purveyors, which was mede in the year 1350. 3 Rot. Vase, 28 E. IIL m. 1 
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provost of the mint in all pleas, except in criminal cases; in the same manner as the moneyers, &c. in the 
kingdom of England were free from taxes, &c. and pleaded before the warden and provost of the mint. 

On these privileges being infringed, a writ was directed to the seneschal of Gascony, and the constable 
and mayor of Bourdeaux, commanding that they should cause them to be respected in future.? 

It was the King’s pleesnre that his English groats and half-groats should be current in Aquitaine, toge- 
ther with the coins minted in that duchy, at their respective values, and therefore he (by writs directed to 
the mayor, jurats, and ther hundred peers,? and the whole Commons of the city of Baiou+) commanded that 
the said coins should be current, and taken by all persons, throughout the said duchy, at the said value, and 
that no one should refuse them, or take them at an under rate; and that all exchangers, who in their 
exchanges should disobey the ordinance, sould be punished by the king’s officers, at the discretion of his 
council.’ 

At the same time he reduced to the usual rate the moneyage in Aquitaine, which had become excessive.® 
Ficrins d’escu were then current in that duchy, not according to their appointed value, but according to 
their size, under the distinction of greater and less. This custom being found to enhance the price of 
different articles, and to reduce the value of the king’s coins, by which his subjects were injured, it was 
commanded, by proclamaticn, that, in future, all buying and selling should be according to the pound of the 
king’s money current in those parts, and not according to the florins, on pain of forfeiture of the things 
bought or sold.” 

1355. In this year the sheriffs of London were commanded to make proclamation that no one should 
exchange money in the saic city or suburbs, or elsewhere within the realm, on forfeiture of life and limb, 
and of everything which cculd be forfeited. After this had been publicly proclaimed, the sheriffs were to 
imprison all offenders, and tə bring the money; with an account of all their proceedings, into the chancery.§ 

The ancient money of Scotland was of the same weight and alloy as the English sterling, and therefore 
was permitted to be current with it in England. But, now, coins resembling that ancient money, yet of 
less weight and coarser alloy, were struck in Scotland ard circulated in England, to the great loss of the king’s 
people, and the destruction 2f his money. Proclamation was therefore ordered to be made, that no one, 
under pain of heavy forfeiture, should presume to receive the said new money of Scotland, but that, as soon 
as it should be offered to be zurrent with the king’s money, it should be seized, and remain forfeited to the 
king. Nevertheless, it was permitted that any one might purchase the same according to an appointed 
value,® provided that he brought the same to the king’s bullion, there to be melted, and to receive for it the 
value in the king’s coin, as had been accustomed. 

The ancient coins of Scotland were allowed to be current, as heretofore. 

It was further commanded, that all persons who shculd offend against the ordinance should be arrested, 
their bodies be kept in custody, and the sheriff to answer for the money to the king, and to certify, from 
time to time, to the king, the names of the persons so arrested, under his seal.’ 

i358. In this year, the King of Scotland came in person to London, and petitioned King Edward that 
the ccins of England and Sestland might be interchangeably current in both kingdoms upon equal terms. 
The historian who relates this fact, says that, in consideration of the great humility of the king of Scotland, 
his request was granted.” 


10 Cl, 29 E. III. m. 35. dors. Rymer, v. 813. 


“rot, Vaste 28 Pr H prm l 11 Knyghton, column 2619. Tkis king of Scotland was David 

? Rot. Vase. 28 E. IIL m. 10. Bruce, in whose reign the first statutes for the regulation of the 

3 Centum Paribus are the words 11 the writ. coins are to be found. One which passed in the year 1347 ordains, 

4 The like writs were directed to tae mayor, &c. of the city in the 35th chapter, that English money shall be received in 

of Bourdeaux, Ville Vesaten, Leyburun, St. Sever, and Aquen. Scotland at its value in England; and in the 38th chapter it 
5 Rot. Vasc. 28 E. III. m. 16. is enacted, that a new coinage shall be made, equal to the English 

6 Iċ. ibid. in weight and fineness, with a notakle sign upon it to distinguish 

7 Ic. ibid. it from all other money. His coins remain, but the notable 

8 CL 10. E. III. m. 13. dors. - sign does not appear upon them. See Cardennel’s Numismata 

9 The words are, ‘‘ad nostrum valorem ejusdem,” but the Scotiæ, p. 55, anc Snelling’s View of the Silver Coin and Coinage of 


value is cot specified in the record. M Scotland, p. 6. 
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1360. In the treaty of peace with King John of France, which was ratified in October, A. D. 1860, 
Edward renounced all claim upor that crown;! and accordingly the title of King of France was omitted 
upon his coins, until the year 13€9, when he resumed his claim. 

1861. In tke following year, an extraordinary inquiry was made into the fineness of the coins which 
had been struck in the Tower, ard elsewhere. The reason for :uch inquiry was this: the king had granted 
that John, king cf France, who was taken prisoner at the battle of Poictiers, in 1856, should pay bis ransom 
of three millions of crowns of gold, in florins de Scuto, or d’ezcu, of which two were equal in value to the 
florin de noble of England. Of this indulgence the French endeavoured to take advantage, by debasing 
their money, bot. in alloy and weight, under pretence that the English money was of a standard inferior to 
that which was required by the indenture. The king, therefor2, commanded his money to be assayed, and 
to be reformed if necessary, and the persons concerned in debasing it to be punished.” 

1362. This assay was made in the following year, when i appeared that the coins were good and 
lawful, according to the tenor of an indenture with Robert de Portico, master of the mint, bearing date in 
the 35th year of the king.” 

Amongst tke reasons which were assigned for summoning the Parliament in this year, are enumerated 
the unlawful exchanges of money and the feebleness of the coins.* 

The Commons, however, appear to have overlooked both -hese abuses, though they were recommenced 
to their consideration, for they only petitioned that the king, with the advice of his council, would command 
that there should be plenty of gold and silver, and that there should be made smaller coins of gold,.of twelve 
or ten pence. 

From the king’s answer, it should seem to have been his intention to have complied with the petition 
of the Commons, but no gold coins of so low a value are to be found in the indentures.® 

1363. It appears, from g writ directed to the mayor and aldermen of Calais, and dated in the year 
1363, that the ordinance to forbid any money from being current in that town, except such as had been or 
should be coined in the mint there, and to prevent the coinage of English money in that mint, had been 
evaded by subtle exchanges of money, as well of England as cf other parts, with money of Calais; by which 
the said ordinance was infringed, and the king defrauded: Prozlamation was therefore commanded to be 
made, that no one should presume ta offend against the same; and all persons were required to take notice, 
that searchers were appointed to find out such money, and thai all which should be found after the date of 
the proclamation, should be cut and delivered to the owners.6 

By another writ (which bore date a few days after this, and was directed to Thomas de Brantyngham, 
treasurer of Calais, and Henry de Brisele, master of the mints there), the searchers were appointed with 
power to cut tae money as above, but with this proviso, that they should allow to the owners thereof so 
much uncut as their reasonabl2 expenses, to the places where they should by oath declare themselves to be 
bound, might zequire.7 

In the parliament which met at Westminster in this year, the Commons petitioned that the money at 
that time in England should, >y the advice of the peers and others conversant in such matters, be safely 
kept and ordered, and retaine3 within the realm, for the adventage of the kingdom; and that an ordinatace 
should be made to compel the merchants to receive payment in gold for their larger wares and merchandizes, 
for the most part, and especially for wool, tin, and lead. 

From the king’s answer, it appears that the council lad frequently taken into consideration many of 
the points which were contained in this petition, and that ‘pur la sutivete q’ chiet en la Monoie,”® proved 


1 Sandford's senealogical History, p. 171. 

2? Pat. 85 E. III. pt. l. m. 17. dors. In this year the abbot 
of Missenden was convicted of coining and clipping groats and 
sterlings in the manor of Lee, and was condemned to be drawn 
and hanged, but received the king's pardon. [Pat. 36 E, III.] 
This abbot was Ralph. Marshall, wko was elected in 1355, and 
died in 1357. 

| Browne IFillis’s MS, note to Leake. | 


> Pat. 36 E. III. pt. 2. m, 38. The indenture is ia Cl. 35 
E. DI. n.10. dors. Its terms were the same as those of his 25th 
year. 

* Polis of Parliament, vol. ii. p. 271. 

5 Id. ibid. The words of the answer are, ‘‘ Le roi voet q'il 
soit zait p’ bon conse.” 

€ Rot. France. 37 E. IIL. m. 1}. 7 Id. ibid. 

£ I know not the precise meaning of this sentence. 
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in divers ways before the said council, the king could not without good advice appoint a remedy; but that 
he would, upon deliberation with his council, do whatever should be for the advantage and ease of the Com- 
mons, without changing the money or reducing it in value. At the same time the Commons farther 
petitioned, that the moneyers' should be charged to make a moiety of the gold into mailles and ferlings, for 
the benefit of the common people, who could not purchase their victuals and other small articles with the 
nobles. The king’s answer stated that such condition was fully contained in the indenture between the 
king and the moneyers.* 

In this parliament a statute was made, by which it was ordained that goldsmiths, as well in London as 
elsewhere within the realm, should make all manner of vessel, and other work, of silver, well and lawfully 
of the allay of good sterling; and that every master-goldsmith should have a mark by himself, which mark 
should be known to those who should be assigned by the king to survey their work and allay. That the 
said goldsmiths should not set their mark upon their works until the said surveyors should have made their 
assay as should be ordained by the king and his council; and that, after their assay, they should set their 
mark, and then the goldsmith his mark, for which he was to answer. 

That no goldsmith should take for any vessel white and plain for the weight of a goldsmith’s pound, 
that is to say, of the price of two marks of Paris weight, but eighteen pence, as it was done at Paris. 

That no goldsmith, making white vessel, should meddle with gilding, and they that gilded should not 
meddle to make white vessel; and that they who should be so assigned in every town, should make their 
searches as oftentimes as should be ordained. 

That, in case of default on the part of the goldsmiths, they should incur the pain of forfeiture to the 
king of the value of the metal which shoulc be found faulty.’ 

1364. By another statute of the following year, it was ordained that no one should carry out of the 
realm gold nor silver, in plate nor in monev, saving the victuallers of fish that fished for herring and other 
fisk, and they that should bring fish within the realm in small vessels, and did not meddle with other mer- 
chandizes, and that according to the arbitrement of the Chancellor.“ 

The laws which prohibited the exportation of money were now dispensed with in favour of divers 
persons, each of whom was permitted to carzy out of the kingdom four-score pounds of sterlings, in gold or 
silver, to La Baye in Britany, for the purchase of salt, on condition that they should give security to. import 
salt to that amount into Harwich, 

But in every other case, the collectors of the customs in the different ports were commanded to search 
strictly all persons, ships, and small vessels, which should pass out of such ports, and to take care that no one 
. carried, or caused to be carried, gold or silver in money, bullion, or plate, or in vessels, jewels, or in any 
other form, out of the realm, without the king’s special license.4 

In the month of April in this year, John, king of France, died at the Savoy. This TER had, from 
his frst arrival in England, employed secret agents in London, and in other places, who privately collected 
thespicked gold money of the realm? This they formed into plates, and packed in barrels, to be carried 
into France. He likewise collected bows, arrows, and other weapons. On his death-bed he sent for King 
Edward, and confessed to him what he had done, and entreated his forgiveness, which the king kindly 
granted, but ordered the things so collected to be seized, and severely punished such of his own subjects as 
had assisted in the business.® 

This story rests, as I believe, upon the authority of Knyghton alone, and it certainly but ill agrees with 


1 Coignours. nobles of his first and second coinage, which were considerably 
2 Rolls of Parliament, vol. ii. p. 276. Isthis correct? Were heavier than those of the third. If this be so, it will account for 

the moneyers ever parties in an indenture? the scarcity of those coins, and the greater plenty of the others, as 
3 Statute, 37 E. III. cap. 7. edition 1577. it is probable that tae gold so seized was re-coined. 


i c: . 8 Knyghton, co.umn 2627, It should seem that the Lombard 

Statute, 38 E. III. cap. 2. edition 1577. merchants were somehow involved in this transaction. For they 

- * Pat. 38 E, III. pt. 1m, 7, i were at this time accused of improper proceedings, and many of 

8 Claus, 38.E. ITI. m. 27. dors. them imprisoned ir the Tower, and heavily fined.——Ypodigma 
7 Electum aurum regni, These words probably mean the Neustriæ, p. 525. 
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that noble maxim of the French monarch, that, if good faith should be totally abandoned by the rest of mar- 
kind, it ought still to find a place in the breast of princes. It must, however, be observed, that Knyghton 
lived at the time in which the transaction is stated by him zo have taken place,’ and that his account 
receives some collateral confirmetion from the poverty of the French kingdom at that period,? from the 
punishment of the Lombards above mentioned,3 and from the circumstance of the French money having 
been fraudulently debased for the purpose of diminishing the payment for King John’s ransom in 1361." 

1865. In this year pacticular orders were sent out to Calais. commanding the governor and the chief offi- 
cers of the principal the places in Ponthieu, to make strict search, in order to prevent the carrying of money, &c. 
out of the realm, 2xcept by known merchants, for the fair exercise of their merchandizing ; and to seize all such 
as they might find, and keep it safe until further orders.5 And in a few days afterwards, proclamation was 
made there, that no one should presume, on forfeiture of every thing that could be forfeited, to make ex- 
change of money, either openly or secretly, with any but known merchants, and that in the way of merchan- 
dize, and on no cther account whatsoever.’ 

1866. His fortieth year was made remarkable by an order that Peter-pence should be no more gathered 
and paid to Rome.7 | 

This tax was cne principal drein by which the coins were carried out of the realm. It was not, however, 
entirely abolished by this arder, for Fabian relates that it was szill gathered, in his time, in sundry shires of 
England;® nor did it cease to be paid until it was forbidden by a statute in the 25th year of Henry VIII. 

1867. So much light foreizn money had been brought into the realm, that it was now found necessary 
to issue an order that no money of the coin of Scotland, nor cf any other country, nor any other kind of 
money, except the king’s coins cf gold and silver, should be current in the kingdom. And proclamation was 
commanded to be made, that no one, either merchant or other, should receive or pay any money of the 
Scotish mint. 

The coins were also greatly falsified, and Walter de Serlely and John Halle were appointed to inquire con- 
cerning the counterfeiters, and to bring them to justice; in which all sheriffs, &e. were commanded to assist 
them.!! 

1369. In his forty-third vear Edward resumed the title of King of France, because Charles the then 
reigning monarch had brexen the peace made by Edward wich his father King John, in consequence of 
which Edward renounced his claim to the crown of France.’* ‘The seals on which that title had been omitted 
were now called in, and ozhers ordered to be made on which it should be inserted.’ -The same alteration 
doubtless took place in the legend of his coins, but I have never met with any record to that effect. 

The laws which regulated the goldsmith’s trade were now enforced with such rigour that William de 
Mulsho and John de Newenham were commanded to examine by the touch, or by other methods, certain 
vessels of silver, and belts of geld, which William de Montacu-e Earl of Salisbury had caused to be made by 
goldsmiths of London, of less fineness than the ordinance recuired, and to report the assay to the king in 
Chancery.4 | l ‘ 

About the same time William de Stoke, canon of Dunmowe, was notoriously suspected of counterfeizing 
the money of gold and silver; a writ was therefore issued to the king’s serjeants at arms, commanding thèm 


1 According te Holinshed, be was a ive in 1386, Vol. ii. p.450. 7 Cooner’s Chronicle, folio 245, Stowe, p. 461. He says 
` 2 King John paid three millions of franes, gave away all that £.. Peter’s pence is the king's alms, and all that had twenty 

Aquitaine (at least all that he held there), besides other territories pennyworth of good, of one manner cattel in their house of their 
and towns, to the quantity of a third part of his dominions; by own proper, should give that penny at Lambeth. 
which means he so impoverishec the kingdem, that for a lang time E Chronicle, 40th of Edward III. Fabian died A. D. 1519. 
after, the current coin of it was nothing but bits of leather with a [ Nicolsca's Historical Library.) 
silver nail in the middle of them. [Memoirs of Philip de Comines, ® Cap. 21, made in the year 1533. 
si eee [e] p. 23], 10 Cl. 41 E. TII, m. 4. dors. 

4 See these annals under that year. 1! Pat 41 E. IIL pt. 2. m. 8. dors. 

5 Rot. Frane. 39 E. III, n., 6 Rymer, vi. 476. 1? Vase. 43 E. ITI. m. 2. Rymer, vi. p. 643. 

6 Rot. Frane. 39 E. III. a.7. The same proclamation was # CL 43 E. IIT. m. 18. dors. Rolis of Part. vol, ii.p. 460. 
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to punish and chastise him, if it should prove to be so, according to his deserts, and to search all houses, 
chambers, &c. where the said William was accustomed to work, and to seize‘all his engines, and his body 
also, wherever they might be found, either within liberties or without, and to bring him to London, and 
deliver him to the sheriffs, who were to keep him safely in the gaol of Newgate, until he should be otherwise 
disposed of. The engines to be brought before the king’s council, and to be put where they should order.! 

The ordinance of 1367, respecting foreign coins, was repeated in 1871.* 

In this year William Wymeswold, canon of the house of St. Gilbert de Sempyngham, was cited to appear 
before the king, to answer to a charge brought against him of having exported money contrary to the 
statute. On the 20th of May, an indenture was made between the King and Bardet de Malepilys, of ` 
Florence, for monies for Calais, according to the terms of the indenture of his 25th year;* and in 
the following year there was another to the same effect." 

1872. Proclamation was at this time ordered to be made, that no one should receive Scotish gold or 
silver money; but that every one who had such in his possession should bring it to the king’s office for 
- receiving of bullion, where he should have its value. And if such money should be found on any person, 
after the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin, it should be forfeited, one lialf to the king, and the other 
to the finder of the said money.6 

This proclamation was rendered necessary by the advantage which the Scotch had taken of the difference 
in intrinsic value between their money and that of England; for they collected the latter, and coined it into 
their own money, which was of less weight. It seems, however, that this ordinance was insufficient to 
check a practice from which considerable profit accrued; for in the following year, 1873, the Commons 
petitioned that four pence Scotch should go for no more than three pence English; and, if the Scotch should 
diminish thelr money .on that account, that the current value of it should be again brought down, 
in proportion to the decrease? The prayer of this petition was granted, and a statute was passed nearly in 
the same words; and in the following year, 1874, proclamation was made to that effect in Berwick- 
upon-Tweed.9 

A writ was directed to the mayor and bailiffs of Bristol, bearing date A. D. 1375, by which they were 
commanded to proclaim the king’s renee against the exportation of Scotish money, or any foreign 
plate of gold or silver,!° 

In 1876, Richard Lyons, merchant of London, was impeached and accused of divers deceits, extortions, 
&e., by which the staple of Calais and the moneyage there were much injured. For these offences he lost 
his franchise of the city of London, and his office of privy counsellor. His lands and goods were seized into 
the king’s hands, and his body imprisoned during the king’s pleasure.'! 

The injury which the moneyage of Calais sustained from his crimes seems to have arisen from his 
cramping the trade of that place, especially in wool, by his extortions. I do not find that he committed any 
offence expressly against the mint. 

«At the same time, William Lord Latymer was deprived of his office of privy een for the same 
and other offences, in Britany and elsewhere.” 

“ In the Parliament of this year the Commons petitioned to be relieved from the burthen of rendering an 
account in the Exchequer of the forfeitures of Scotish money. The king’s answer referred them to the 
provisions made, in that case, in the parliament which was held in his 47th year.™ 

They further petitioned, that the king would be pleased to command and ordain that no one should 
presume, under pain of forfeiture and imprisonment, to convey the good money out of the realm, either 


1 Pat. 43 E. III, pt. 2, m. 22. dors. Rymer, vi. 687. è Statute 47 E. III. cap. 2. Edition 1577. 

2 CL 45 E. TIL m. 19. dors, ? Scotia, 48 E. III. m, 4, 

3 Cl. 45 E. IIL. m. 29, 10 Cl. 49 E. III. m. 44. dors. Otterbourne has erroneously 
4 CL 45 E. IlI. m. 27. dors. plazed the first coinage of groats and half-groats in this year, 

5 Cl. 46 E. III. m. 18. dors, . U Rolls of Parliament, vol. ii. P» 323, 

€ Ct. 46 E. III, m. 1. dors. i 12 Fd. p. 324, 

1 


Rolls of Parliament, vol. ii. p. 818. 13 Rolls of Parliament, vol. it. p. 336, 
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privately or openly, by Letter of Lombard [ż. e. bill of exchange], or by any other means. And that ne 
Lombard, nor otker person, should make such letters, under the same penalty. 

That the justices of the peace and assize should make inquiry concerning the matter; and that no one, 
upon pain of forfeiture, should give any hindrance therein. 

In the king’s answer he stated, that he had already provided against such offences by divers statutes 
and other means; that he was then proceeding against the Holy Father, the Pope, in that very business; 
and that he waz ready to do, from time to time, whatever might be effectual. 

| It appears that a greater part of the money which was carried out of the realm, was conveyed by the 
pope’s collector {an alien and a subjeci of France), and by the cardinals procurators, who likewise discovered 
‘the secrets of the state. 

The remedy which it was proposed to. apply to these mischiefs was, that it should be ordained in 
Parliament, and proclaimed throughout the realm, that no one, either alien or native, should in future, upon 
pain of life and Emb, act as procurator for the pope, the cardinals, or any other residing in the court of Rome. 
And it was assigned as a reasonable cause for this ordinance, that the money of the realm must be preserved 
during the war, for the maintenance of the same, and of the king’s state. 

It was likewise proposed to inquire into the wealth which the pope’s collector was supposed to have 
gotten together.? 

The declining health of Edward probably suspended these proceedings, as nothing further occurs 
respecting them during the short remainder of his reign, which terminated with his life on the 21st of June 
A.D. 1877. : 

On his English coins his name is variously written. His gold money gives it EDwR. EDWAR. or 
EDWARD; his silwer sometimes rpwakED, but more usually EpWaARDVS. 

After his conquest of France he added the title of that kingcom to those of England and Ireland, and 
omitted the dukedom of Aquitaine, as it merged in the superior government of France; but at the ratification 
of the treaty of Bretigny with France, in 1860, he agreed to relinquish his claim to that crown, and accord- 
ingly his coins appear without the title, until he again resumed it in 1369, when the peace was broken by 
the Dauphin Charles, then regent.* 

It is not certain whether he struck any money in Ireland. If, however, Simon’s conjecture have any 
foundation, that the dots under the bust were intended to distinguish the Irish coins of Edward I. and II., 
it is possible that one which he has engraven in his third plate, No. 51, may belong to this monarch, as it 
has, unlike any of the others, three dots, one in each angle ct the triangle. But I fear that very little 
reliance can be placed on such distinctions. The coin in question differs from those which are usually given 
to Edward I. and II. in the above-mentioned particular only: the name is written EDw, as it is on the rest, 
and the kingdoms of England and Ireland alone appear upon it.* 

On his Anglo-Gallic money his name is. sometimes abbreviated to Ep..or written at length ay or 
EDWARD, or given with a Latin termination, EDOVARDVS, EDVARDVS, Or EDWARDVS. 

The words DE1 GraTIA appear now for the first time upon the English money. They were cated 
upon his earliest gold coins, and afterwards upon the groats, but rever upon the smaller pieces of silver. It*is 
remarkable that these emphatical words should not have obtained a place upon the coins at a much earlier 
period, as they are found upon all the great seals after the reign of William I. They were used as early 
as the latter end of the seventh century by Ina, king of the West Saxons, in the Introduction to his Laws.’ 

According to Mr. Bartlet’s rule of appropriation, this monarch had mints in the following places in 








England : 
VILLA BERVICI. CIVITAS DVNELMIE. CIVITAS DVREME, CIVITAS EBORACI. LONDONIENSIS. 
CIVITAS CANTOR. DVNOLM. VILLA DVREMMIE. CIVITAS LONDON. — VILLA RADINGY. 
1 Rolls of Parliament, vol, ti. p. 388, . CDWARDYS: DEI: GRACIA: REX: FRANCIE: ET. 
2 -Tbid, 339 ANELI€: ET: DOMINYS: þIBERNIE. 
: i : : ° Sandford and Speed 
3 l [ weed. ] 
` The style upon his earliest grent p se oe from that 4 His Irish money, if any were struck by him, differs only 
on his father’s; but after he assumed the title of King of France in the three dots from the specimens engraven in Plate II. of 


it runs thus: Silver Cous, 5 Wilkins, Leg. dng Sax. p. 14. 
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In Ireland, if the three dots in the triangle should be supposed to mark his coinage, his mint was 
CIVITAS CORCACIE, 
He had also, according to a MS. list drawn up by Dr. Combe, another mint in 
DYBLIN. 
His Anglo-Gallic coins appear to have been. struck at 
AGEN? BORDEAUX, CALAIS. EAUSE? 


He also struck money at Antwerp (see under the year 1337); and appointed moneyers at Ghent, 
Bruges, and Ypres (see the year 1346). i 


EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE. 


On the 19th of July, in tae year 1362, the k.ng granted to his son, Edward Prince of Wales, the 
principality of Aquitaine and Gascony, to hold during his life, even though those provinces should be here- 
after erected into the title and dignity of a kingdom: the power of doing which the king reserved to 
himself in the grant. 

At the same time he gave to his son the privilege of coining monies of gold and sil¥ér, or of any 
other kind whatsoever; and of grantirig to the masters and workmen of the same, such indulgences and 
privileges as were commonly used to be allowed tc them.’ 

Under the authority of this grant he struck various coins of gold, silver, and billon, specimens of which 
are engraven in the plates cf Anglo-Gallic money. On these coins he invariably styles himself PRIMO- 
GENITVS REGIS ANGLIA, aC. PRINCEPS AQVITANIE. 

In 1867, from the neglect of Peter, whom he had placed on the throne of Spain, to provide money 
for che payment of the troops, he was under the nzcessity of coining his plate.? 

The coins of this prince must have been strick between the year 1862 and 1873, for in the first of 
those years his authority to s:rike money is dated, and in the last he resigned into his father’s hands the 
duchy of Aquitaine. Persons were then appointed to receive the rents, &c., and to account to the king for 
thera. l 

His mints, as far as can be conjectured from iritial letters upon his coins, were situated in the following 
places :— 

AGEN, BORDEAUX. 


POICTIERS. ROCHELLE. 


z JOHN, KING OF CASTILLE AND LEON. 


Tue power of coining was also granted by King Edward to his fourth son, John King of Castille and 
Leon, Duke of Lancaster, who received, on the 12th of June 1877, full privilege and authority to strike 
money of gold, silver, and otaer metal, of any impression, alloy, or number (except that of England and 
Aquitaine), that he should please, by the hands of Pelegrine de Ser, or any other he might think fit to 
appoint, in the city of Baion, or the Castle of Guissen, or in any other place that he should chose within the 


1 Selden's Titles of Honour, part ii. chap. 4, and Rymer, VI. 
384. In the year 1855 the Prince took proper measures for the 
defence of Gascony, “and adding to and repairing the fortifica- 
tions of Bourdeaux, and other castles. As his expenses were 
large, he caused to be coined new pieces of gold for the wages or 
his soldiers, according to a commission from the king his father.” 
[ Collin?s Life of Edward the Black Prince, p. 58. He quotes Stow 
as his authority.] Thes2 cannot be properly considered as the 


VOL. Ie s 


coins of Edward, for they were probably struck in his father’s 
name. l À 
* Sandford's Genealogical History, p. 186. Froissart’s account 
of this circumstance is somewhat different. He says, when 
Edward the Black Prince determined to assist Don Pedro in re- 
covering the kingdom of Castille, he had his plate, both of gold and 
silver, with which he was plentifully furnished, broken and coined 
into money. [Jehnes’s Translation of Froissart, vol. i. p. 695.] 
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seneschalship of the Grandes Landes [Landarum], for two years nex; ensuing the date of the writ, taking to 
himself the whole profits arising therefrom.! 

It is probable that this grant was occasionally renewed during the life of his father; for in the third of 
Richard IF., 1880, one occurs precisely in the terms of this (excepting in the insertion of avuNCULYM in 
the place of ritivm) for two years.” 

1388. About eight years afterward he was appointed the xing’s locum tenens in Gascony, when a 
further power of striking money in that country was granted ta hira, with authority to punish offenders as 
the case might require. This power, however, was not given to him for his own honour and advantage, but 
the money was tə be struck in the King’s name, and for his pront.* 

On the 2d of March, 1389, the king granted to him the duchy of Aquitaine, with all its royalties, &c. &e. 
and with special authority zo coin, money of gold, silver, or any other metal, and to change it as often, and 
in such manner as should seem expedient to him (any custom cf former times notwithstanding), and to 
allow to the mas:ers and w=rkmen such privileges as had been accustomed." 

His coins of gold and of billon, if any were struck by him, have perished; but a silver penny was pre- 
served in the cabinet of M- Venuti, who engraved it, accompanied with the following description :—* Whilst 
I was composing this dissertation I purchased a silver penny of this prince, which is engraven at figure 25 of 
my plate of egins. On one side is the king’s head and bust, bearing a crown with large fleurs-de-lys, open 
and adorned with roses. Round it this legend, IOANN. REX. On the reverse is written CASTELLE ET 
LEGIONIS. In the middle three towers, or the gates of a city. In the field B. s., and in the exergue B, 
which may signify that this piece was minted at Bayonne of the ecinage of Castille.’ 

It is not known into whose hands this penny passed after the death of Venuti; I must therefore refer to 
Dr. Ducarel’s enpraving, which is itself no more than the copy of Venuti’s plate. 

Dr. Ducarel observes that the letters B. s., mentioned by Venuti, were omitted in his engraving ; and 
it is further to ke remarked, that the T In Er is wanting between casTELLE and LeGionis; but whether the 
omission be Venuti’s or Dr. Ducarel’s, there is now no means of escertaining. 

Upon the whole, it appears to be somewhat extraordinary tha; the King of Castille should have struck at 
Bayonne a coin professedhy (according to M. Venuti’s idea) of the coinage of Castille. Is it not more pro- 
bable that the letter B (wkich is the sole foundation for the conjecture that it was minted there) is tlie initial 
of Burgos, the ancient capital of Old Castille ? 

Should this conjecture prove to be well founded; the coin in question must no longer retain its place in 
these annals, as the mint of Castille was never, in any way, dependent upon the crown of England. 


RICHARD II. 


1877. At the age of e_even years Richard II. succeeded to the throne of his grandfather, with all shat 
popularity which the chavacter of his father, Edward the Black Prince, had entailed upon his issue. The 
commencement of his reign, however, was unfortunate, for his dominions suffered severely from partial inva- 
sions by the French, and from inroads of the Scotch. 

To resist these attacks considerable and constant supplies were necessary, which occasioned the levying 
of taxes that were extremely unpopular, and which laid the fcnndation for the ruin of this weak and un- 
happy monarch. 


1 Vase. 51 E. III. m, 1. Rymer, vii. p. 148. issue for the discovering of black money and other subterraneous 


2 Vase. 3 R. II. m. 2. Lymer, vii. p. 244, treasure, hidden of old in the county of Southampton, in whose- 
3 Rot. Vase. 11 R. IL. m1. Ducarel, n. 55. soeve hands it might be, and to seize it to the king's use. 
4-Vase. 13 R. Il. m. 6. Rymer, vii. p. 659. [Pat 1. R. IL pt. 3. m. 35. dors.] He afterwards claimed 
5 Ducarel, p. 52, from D-ssertalion sur les Monnoyes que les black money to the amount of 150 Ibs. of full weight, which had 
Anglois frappées cn Aquitaine, &c., par M. Venuti, p. 162. been fouad in that county, as belonging to him in right of his 


8 Amongst other expedieats to procure money, a writ was crown, [CL ] R. IL. m. 17,] 
d 
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1378 or 1379. The troubles of his reign did not altogether prevent attention to the affairs of the mint; 
and accordingly we find that, in his second year, the Commons petitioned, that whereas they had been 
informed, by the officers of the mint of the Tower- of London, that from the want'of proper regulations, 
gold and silver were not brought into the realm, but on the contrary had been and still were exported; 
and that the money which remained in the kingdom was, by clipping and other means, become extremely 
fezble;! which raischief increased daily. And that the said officers declared, that if a remedy were not 
speedily applied, the king would receive no more than four shillings where he then received five. 

It was further stated to be the meaning of the said officers, that the money should not be altered in any 
point, but that provision might be made for bringing gold and silver into the realm, and for retaining, as 
much as might be, that wiii was already there, and that such as remained might be kept good and heavy, 
as, according to the nature of it, it ought in reason to be; for the advantage of the king and of the whole 
realm, of the English merchants who should sell ‘their wool at Calais, and of those likewise who should buy 
goods in Flanders to import into England, and of all the consumers of the above-mentioned articles. 

The king, in his answer, expressed his readiness to be advised by the officers of the mint, the merchants, 
and others experienced in steh matters, and to apply the best remedy which could be devised.® 

Orders were given, in consequence, to the collectors of the customs, to take care that the ordinances, 
which required the merchants to bring certain quantities of bullion to a mint, for their woo], &c., should 
be enforced.? 

The Commons stated still further, in their petition, that certain weights for bread, and measures for 
beer, such as the gallon, potile, and quart, were ordained by statute,4 and that they the said Commons had 
no small money to pay for the smaller measures, which was greatly injurious to them; and therefore they 
prayed that it would please the king and council to command that halfpennies and farthings should be made 
in order to pay for the smaller measures, and other little purchases; for God, and for works of charity; and 
that the victuallers throughout the realm should be charged to sell their victuals answerably to the size of the 
money. 

This was promised to be done, as soon as the king could provide bullion for that purpose.° 

Their petition prayed, sill further, that no person should bring into the realm cloth of gold, or of silk, 
handkerchiefs, precious stones, or any manner of jewels, or of furs; nor convey any wool out of England for 
the time to come, unless he should bring two shillings of sterlings in bullion for every pound, to increase the 
quantity of gold and silver within the realm. This to continue until the next parliament. 

In consequence of this part of the petition it was ordained in parliament, that from the Feast of St. Jolin 
next ensuing, every merchant should, for each pound of cloth of gold, &c., which he imported, bring in 
bullion of gold or silver to the value of twelve sterlings to the Tower of London, until the next parliament, 
in order to try whether it would be for the advantage of the king and the realm, or not.® 

In the same parliament it was ordained, that (whereas the gold and silver worked by English goldsmiths 
was oftentimes less fine than it ought to be, because the goldsmiths were their own assayers) from that time 
every goldsmith should have his own proper mark upon his work, and that the assay of touch should belong 
tothe mayors and governors of cities and boroughs, with the assistance of the master of the mint if there 
should be occasion; and that the work should bear the mark of the city or borough where it was assayed. 

Moreover, it was ordained that every goldsmith of England should have, from that time, his proper mark 
to himself; and if any vessel should be found within the realm, after the nativity of St. John next ensuing, 


! Hearne says, tha: the Wickliffizes were encouragers of the ea, que. decet, attentione perlegerit.” [Preface to Hemingford, 
counterfeiters of the money. The whole passage is curious — p. Ixxiv.] 
t‘ Quemadmodum et perduellium moretweque corruptorum simi- 2 Rolls of Parliament, vol. iii. p. 64. 
liter* fautores fuisse Wicclevitas, qui postea orti sunt, ex iisdem 3 CL 2 R. IL m. 2 


itidem patere potest historicis. Quippe quos hypocritas fuisse 


; : ans : a 4 The ancient assize of bread, &c, and of money, was recog- 
nemo pernegabit, qui unquam, que de illis memoria prodita sunt, j Y» K 


; nised and confirmed in this year, [Pat. 2 R. II, pt. ii, m, 20.] 
* He had just before mentioned that the enemies of this 5 Rolls of Parliament, vol. iii, p. 64, 
country were-guilty of such offences agiinst the money. € Ibid, p. 66. 
°. 
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without the mark of the goldsmith who made it, or of worse allay than sterling, the said goldsmith should 
pay, to the party complaining, double the value of the said vessel, and also be committed to prison, and make 
fine according to the quantity and quality of the crime. 

And also tkat the king should assign such persons as he should please to make the said assay, as well 
in London as elsewhere, as often as should be necessary; and, after the assay should be made, to stamp the 
work with another mark, io be appcinted by the king. And it was agreed that the ordinance should 
commence from the said Feast of St. John, and continue until the next parliament, to try whether it world 
be advantageous or not.! i 
_ At the latter end of the year 1879, or in the beginning of 1880, several petitions respecting Ireland 
were presented by the Commons. 

In one of which they stated, that because merchants for their own advantage did carry out of that sand 
gold and silver to make their merckandises, by which the king’s subjects were greatly impoverished, they 
therefore prayed that his majesty would please to ordain and grant within that country MINE and corn; or 
mine of all manner of metals, and coin of gold and silver. And that every lord of the soil might have within 
his seignory the power to dig mines and to make plate, &c., to be carried to the bullion, or to form vessels 
and other necessary goods (but not to transmit or carry it as merchandise out of the realm); and to command 
miners and workmen to execute the provisions of the ordinance. 

The king, in his answer, declared it to be his pleasure tha; every one should mine ae dig within his 
own proper soil, in that country, gold, silver, and all other metals, for six years to come, rendering to the 
king the ninth part; and that waoever should make plate, or piee2 of gold or silver so dug, and should carry 
it to the king’ s mint in the city of Dublin, should receive from thence the king’s money to the value, saving 
the king’s seignoyage, and the accustomed fees for coinage. ‘The said plate, piece, or other bullion, not to 
be sent forth or carried as merckandise out of the said country, without especial permission from the king by 
his letters, except into England, on pain of forfeiture of the samz, if it should be found, or the value of the 
same, to be paid by those who should be convicted.? 

In the year 1380 the Commons again represented the great inconveniences which they sustained from 
the want of halfpennies and farthings, with which they had been accustomed to purchase small quantities of 
bread and heer, but whigh were then wanting all over England. They therefore petitioned that such coins 
might be made, and circhlated amongst the common people to their great relief, and that out of every pound 
weight coined-shere- should be made three-fourths of halfpennies and farthings, of the same weight and 
fineness as heretofore. 

It was promised, in answer, that a certain quantity should be made for the ease of the people, with the 
advice of the council.3 

In a writ of this same year, directed to the customers af the Port St. Botulph (now Boston, in 
Lincolnshire), it was recited, that it had been ordained in the parhament holden at Westminster in the 
second year of the king, for the increase of money of gold and silver within the realm of England, that*for 
every pound w2ight of cloth of gold or of silk, or of women’s garments, of gems or stones, of jewels, and of 
furs imported, also for every pound of gold or silver, by number, arising from the sale of wool, &c., wisfin 
the realm, after the Feast of St. Jolin the Baptist, in the following year, the merchant should bring to the 
Tower of London bullion of gcld or silver to the value of twelve sterlings, for the cloths,.&c. within kalf a 
year after their importation, and for the wool, &c. within one year after their exportation, to be delivered to 
the master and warden of the king’s mints in the said Tower, by whom the king’s money should be paid for 
the said bullion, according to right. The said merchants to gire sufficient security to the customers of the 
ports where their goods should be imported, or from whence they should be exported, for the due observance 
of the ordinance; and the customers were commanded to enforze the ordinance, which was to extend only 
to the parliament which should be next holden, in order that a judgment might be formed of its utility. 

And whereas several merchants (who had brought in cloths, &e. or exported wool, &c. had delivered 


1 Ralls of Parliament, vol. iii. p. 66. | ? Ibid. vol. iii. p. 86. | 3 Ibid, p. 94. 
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at the Tower sufficient quantities of bullion, according to the ordinance, and had received their acquittances 
from the officers of the mint) had petitioned the king that their securities given to the customers might be 
rezurned to them, therefore the king commanded the customers to examine their acquittances, and if all 
appeared to be just and right, to deliver up their securities without delay. The said letters of acquittance 
to be exhibited before the barons of the exchequer, in order that the master ar the mint might be charged 
with the profit arising from the aforesaid bullion so delivered to him.! 

1881. During the sitting of parliament in this year the Commons de a petition, in which they 
represented the kingdom as being in a state of the most wretched want; and entreated the King and the 
Lords, before they terminated their session, to take into serious consideration the great poverty of the realm, 
wkich was totally devoid of treasure, and of every other good, in comparison of what was therein aforetime. 
This they stated to have arisen from divers causes; namely, from the money of gold and silver being carried 
out of the realm, and the remainder being clipped for the most part, to the loss, in one pound weight of 
gold, of thirteen shillings and four-pence, and even more; from the expensive wars; and from the low value 
to which various commodities of the realm were then reduced. On those and other accounts the kingdom 
had been declining into pcverty for sixteen years and upwards, without remedv. They therefore prayed 
that their thrice-honoured lords would consider those things, and provide accordingly.s 

It does not appear that this petition received any answer; and it is probable that none was given, as 
the Commons, on the 13th of December in the same year, recapitulated their requests in the presence of 
the king himself; amongst which they insisted strongly upon the mischiefs that were occasioned by thé 
impairing and exporting the money. Of these requests the king took no notice in his answer; but stated 
his great expenses, and his debts in consequence of them, and desired that they might be discharged.s 

At the conclusion of the session, however, the Commons renewed their petition, and then received 
from the king a favourable answer, which echoed the words of the petition, and the substance of which is to 
be found in the first statute of that parliament, the second chapter whereof forbade the rey ae of money 
out of-the realm without license. | 

But, previously to the passing this statute, a petition was presented to the king and his council, in 
par-iament, by the officers cf the mint in the Tower of London, representing that no money, either of gold 
or-silyer, was made in thé said Tower, to the great damage of the king, and of all his people. 

The causes of this, they stated to be, that the monies of gold and silver beyond the seas were more 
feeble than the monies of England; on which account the merchants could not bring bullion into England 
for their profit, nor for the king’s advantage: but if any manner of bullion of gold were brought into the 
kingdom by persons travelling, it was sold to those who conveyed it out of England, to their great gain, and 
to the injury of the whole realm. 

That the silver of England, which was found to be good and heavy, was taken into Scotland, because 
the money of that country was so light. 

*That the gold of England being so good and heavy, and that beyond sea so light, the nobles which 
came from Calais were gone into Flanders, and the English nobles were carried beyond the sea, to the 
grézt profit of those who exported them, and to the injury of the king, and of the whole realm. 

That the money of gold and silver of England was commonly clipped, so that they who thought they 
should have one hundred pounds would have no more than ninety, unless a remedy were speedily applied. 

They therefore prayed that the afore-mentioned points might be well examined, and goed and wise 
counsel taken thereupon, and a remedy shortly applied; otherwise the said officers did, before God and the 
parliament, clear themselves of the great mischief and loss which they [ż. e. the Parliament] would receive 
from the money, and which would increase more and more. For. if speedy remedy were not applied, 


1 Rolls of Parliament, vol. iii. p 392. and the nobility had seized om all the gold and silver coin.” 

2 According to Froissart a very different reason was assigned [Juhknes’s Froissart, vol. ii. p.461.] N. B. This was just previous 
for the scarcity of monay. He says, “numbers in the city of to Tyler's rebellion. Ball was one of the seditious preachers. 
London, having heard of John Bals preaching, began to say, 3 Rolis of Partiament, vol. iii. p. 102. 


among themselves, that the kingdom was too badly governed, + Id. p. 104. 
e 
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they, the said officers, warned’ them that in a short time to come they would lose the far greater part of 
their money of gold and silver; and that which should remain would be so light that it could never be 
amended, without great damage and irrecoverable loss. 

In the answer it was ordered, that the warden, master, and other officers of the mint, should be 
summoned to appear before the lords of parliament on the following Saturday or eRe to give their 
free advice, and io declare whatever they should know better in the matter. 


Accordingly several persons appeared, and gave their opinions in the following manner :, 

Richard Leyc? thought that the reason why no gold nor siler was brought into England, but on the 
contrary that which had been in the kingdom was exported, was this, that the realm expended too muci in 
merchandise, such as. grocery, mercery, furs, ivory, precious stouez, &c.; and that exchanges were made to 
the court of Rome by various ways. 

Article 1.3 The remedy which he proposed was, that ey ery merchant who imported goods into - 
England should export an equal quantity of the produce of the rec.m; and that no one should take out gold 
` or silver contrary to the statutes. Also that it should be ordainzd, that the search should be made ina 
different manner. By which means it appeared to him that themoney which was then in England would 
remain, and great quantities of money and bullion would come in from the parts beyond sea. 

Article IJ. For the enfeebling of the gold coin by clipoirg. he knew no other remedy than that it 
should be universally weighed by those who took it; and that proclamation should be made to that effect, 
which would be less expense and loss than the alteration of the maney, as might be plainly proved. 

Article III. ‘With respect to the great want of halfpennies and farthings, he said that the master 
was bound by hjs indenture to make halfpennies in proportior to the quantity of silver worked. The 
warden of the mint, therefore, should be charged to see that te master did, in all respects, what belonged 
to his office. 

Article IV. As to the gold not agreeing with the silver, he thought that could not be remedied unless 
the money were changed: and to change it in any manner would be productive of universal injury to Lords, 
Commons, and z0 all ie realm, as might easily be shewn. 

Article V. Whereas new money had been made in Flanders and in Scotland, he advised proclamation 
to be made, tha; all manner of coins of Flanders, Scotland, and 2f all other places beyond the seas, should 
be no longer current in England, and that no one should receive chem in payment, except as bullion, to be 
carried to the king’s mint. 

Article VI, That it would be altogether for the better, anc for the great advantage of the people, if 
the king would take no seignorage for the recoinage of the ecarrent money of gold which was so much 
clipped and otherwise impaired; and if the master should have ror the working of one pound thereof, for 
himself and for his officers, no more than ten-pence.* 

Article VU. Also, for the increase of the money anc profit of the whole realm, that of all ather 
bullion [ż. e. of gold] the king should take no more than twelve-pence, and the master of the mint also. 
_ twelve-pence for his work. : a 


Article I. Lincoln, a goldsmith, gave his opinion, as io the first article, that the chief remedy was, 
that no clerk nor provisor should be suffered to carry away any Silver or gold, or to make any exchange for 
payments to the court of Rome; and that no merchant shoulc b= suffered to covenant for money, but only 


> 


i As this is the first instance on record of private individuals 
being called upon “or their opinions respecting the steps proper 
to be taken for the preservation of the monay, I have given the 
sentiments of thos2 who were examined at large. It does not 
appear that any of them belonged to the mint, 


* Qu. Whether this.name be abbreviated? There is no mark 
of contraction in tke printed roll. 


3 I here added the number of the articles to these answers by 
Leye, although they do not appear in the printed roll, in order 
that his opinions may be more readily compared with the others 
which have in the roll the numbers affixed. It will be observed 
that some <f the persons did not give answers to every article, and 
that same of the answers are not numbered. 

4 By the indenture, the king's seignorage was 3s, 6d., and 


the master’s allowance Is. 6d. 
$ 
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merchandise for merchandise; and also that the notle should remain of the same weight as it had: been, but 
at a greater value. , 

Article II. Respecting the second article, the remedy should be of one weight, so that the money not 
of legal weight should be estimated according to its value. 

Article III. The rernedy for the third article, that great plenty of halfpennies and farthings should 
be made. 

Article IV. For the fourth, that there should be one weight anc one measure throughout the realm, 


and that no light weight should be allowed. 
Article V. The remedy for the fifth article wculd be found on a reference to the first. 


' Article I. Crantren answered to the first article, that no more in value of foreign merchandise should 
be consumed within the realm than should be exported of commodities the growth of England. And then, 
whether the money were enhanced or debased, it would hereafter remain within the realm, and increase 
according to the other remedy following. ) 

And, to make the native commodities dear, and plenty and good market for foreign merchandise, he 
proposed that all merchants, denizens, and strangers, should, as often as they would, bring their merchan- 
dises into the realm, and sell them there safely and peaceably (saving the cities and boroughs their franchises 
respecting retail), provided that every one of them should take out of the realm, at his departure, native 
commodities of equal value to what he brought in. 

Also that exchanges, or other payments by letters, should not be made out of Flanders, or other parts 
beyond the seas, to pay in England for any merchandise. 

That no gold should be received, nor be curren; within the realm, unless it were of just weight. 

That generally no gold, nor silver, in money, plate, jewels, or in any other manner, should be taken 
out of the realm, on pain heretofore ordained; and that whosoever should give information, and prove the 
same, should have the fourth part for his trouble. 

That the esterling of Scotland should not be current within the realm, nor be received at greater value 
than one halfpenny-farthing English ; and that the ordinance lately made, respecting the Scottish groat and 
half groat, should be kept and observed.’ 


Article I. John Hoo said—As to the first articla, he would that strict search should be made, that no 
man should carry out of the realm gold or silver, in piate, money, jewels, or otherwise, under severe penal- 
ties; and that every merchant who should bring in foreign commodities should be bound to take out of the 


realm native commodities of the same value. : 
Article IJ. As to the second article, he proposed that the money saould be received by weight, and 


proclamation thereof be made forthwith. 
eArticle III. That the officers should be commarded to make a greater number of halfpennies and 
farthings, in order to supply the want of those coins. 
“Article IV. The fourth article he considered as saving been answered in the second. 
Article V. As to the fifth article, he was of opinion that Scottish money should be universally forbidden 


to have currency within the realm. 


Richard Aylesbury thought that, provided the merchandise exported from England was properly 
regulated, that is, if no more of foreign commodities were allowed to be imported than the value of the 
native commodities which should be taleen out, the money then in England would remain, and great plenty 
would come from beyond the seas. 

He also conceived it to be expedient that the pop2’s collector should be an Englishman, and that the 
pope’s money should be sent to him in merchandise and not in coin; and that the journeys of pilgrims and 
clerks should be entirely forbidden, on pain, &e. 


1 This was the statute of the 47th of Edward IIJ., whien reduced the Scottish groat to three-pence in England, 
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For the feebleness of the gold which was occasioned :by clipping, he conceived there was no. other. 
remedy but that it should be universally weighed by those who received it, and that proclamation should be. 
made accordingly. 

The agreerent of the gold with the silver he believed could not be effected unless the. money were. 
changed; but that he dared not to prepose, on account of the general damage which would ensue. 

On account of the new money which had been made in Flanders and in Scotland, he advised that all: 
Scottish money should be forbidden by proclamation, and also all other monies from beyond the sea, so that 
they should have no currency in England, and that no one should take them in payment except at their. 
value as bullion, and for the king’s coinage. ‘That no one shor.d export gold or silver, according to the 
statute in that case; and that an ordinance should be made for searchers in another manner. 

And further, he suggested, by way of information, that the pound of gold which was then made into 
the sum of forty-five nobles (but which pound, by reason of clipping and otherwise impairing, was then 
valued at forty-one nobles and a half) should be made into fort7-eight nobles, to be current at the same 
value as before; and that the king, and the master, and the other officers of the mint, should take from every.’ 
pound, for the seignorage and working, and every thing else, twenty pence.’ 

On the abcve information was founded the second chapter o7 the first statute which passed in the fifth 
year of the king.? 1381, in form following: “Item, for the great mischief which the realm suffereth, and 
long hath done, for that gold and silver, as well in money, vzssel, plate, and jewels, as otherwise by 
exchanges made in divers manners, is carried out of the realm, so that in effect there is none thereof left ; 
which thing, if it should longer be suffered, would shortly be the destruction of the said realm, which God 
forbid; it is ass2nted and accorded, and the king enjoineth all manner of people, merchants, clerks, and 
others, as well strangers as denizens, of whatsoever estate or condition they be, upon pain of as much as they 
may forfeit, that none of them, upon the said pain, privily or əpezly, send nor carry, nor cause to be sent or 
carried out of the said realm, any gold or silver in money, bulliom, plase, or vessel, neither by exchanges to 
be made, nor in any other manner, except the wages of Calais, and of other the king’s fortresses beyond the 
sea, and especially excepted the prelates, lords, and other of the said realm, to whom sometimes it behoveth 
necessarily to make payments beyond the sea, that of the same payments only they make exchanges in - 
England, by good and sufficient merchants beyond the sea, especial leave and license being first had therein . 
of the king, as well for the exchangers as for the persons which ought to make the payments, containing 
expressly the sam which shall be so exchanged. And it is asseated, that the merchants that so shall make 
exchanges shal. be diligently examined and sworn in their proper persons, as often as they shall have the 
said license, that they shall not send beyond the sea any manner of gold or silver under the colour of the 
said exchange. And if, after proclamation of this ordinance, any ‘person be from henceforth duly attainted, 
that he hath caused to be sent or carried beyond the sea amy gold or silver against this restraint and 
ordinance, he shall forfeit to the king the same sum so carried or sent.” 

The statute then forbids the passage of all persons, except iords and other great men of the realms and 
true and notab e merchants, and the king’s soldiers; and afterwards proceeds thus, respecting the transporta-. 
tion of gold or silver: “And the king commandeth all warders and searchers of the ports and passđges 
through England, that they shall from henceforth diligently use their office, and make good and straight 
search; and if any searchers or wardens of the ports and passages t»rough the said realm, by negligence, 
or in other manner, do, or suffer wictingly to be done, in any pcint, tae contrary of the said article touching 
the money of yold or silver, and thereof be duly convict, he shall forfeit to the king his said office, and all 
his goods, and his body shall be committed to prison, there to remain a whole year without redemption. 
And thereupcn whosoever espieth, and proveth duly, that anything be done against the intent of this 


! Rolls of Pa-liament, vol, ili. p. 126. case, if -he date on the rolls be correetly printed, the parliament 
2 I cannot resoncile the date of this statute, as it is fixed by which passed it, and which, according to the preamble, met in 
Runnington in 1¢81, with that of the above proceedings on the - Novembe-, must have been holden in November 1382; for as the 
Rolls of Parliameat. The informatiors of Leye, &c. are dated on fifth yea- of Richard ended in June 1382, the November in his 
the Rolls 1881 and 1882, 5 R. I]. Now there cannot, I think, fifth year must nave been November 1381, which will not agree 


be a doubt that those informations preceded the statute. In that with the Rolls, œ 
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article, whereby the said forfeiture ought to fall upon any person, he shall have half of the said forfeiture 
fcr his trouble, of the king’s gift.””? 

1882 or 1888. In a short time after, it was found expedient to dispense with this statute in favour of 
the foreign fishermen who brought herrings into Eagland. They therefore were permitted to pass out of 
the realm with their money of gold or silver. 

1384 or 1885. But in about two years frorn zhat time strict search was again commanded to be made, 
that no gold nor silver should be exported, and also that no papal bull, nor other instruments, should be 
brought into the realm; on account, no doubt, cf the money which would be paid for them, and so carried 
abroad. 

After the death of Lodowic, earl of Flande-s, de duke of Burgundy had assumed the title, and’ had 
caused money to be struck of less value than that which was current in Flanders'in the time of the late earl, 
with the intention that such money should be cur-ent in that country, which would be to the manifest disad- 
vantage of the king of England's subjects who should trade there. A writ was therefore issued about this 
time, directed to John de Bourgchier, regarder of Ghent in Flanders, commanding him to prevent the eur- 
rency of such money within his jurisdiction.‘ 

The provisions of the statute which was made in his fifth year, 1885, appear to have been of little avail ; 
for in the parliament which was summoned to be holden at Westminster on the Friday next after the feast 
of St. Luke, in tke ninth year of the king, but adjocrned to the morrow, and again to the Monday following, 
Michael de la Pole, earl of Suffolk and dacie of England, by command of the king then being presents 
declared the causes for summoning the parliament. Amongst these was the state of the coins; concerning’ 
which he said that the English money was in greater estimation, and of higher value, in all other places than 
in the kingdom of England, and on that account desired and sought for beyond measure byvall nations; and 
on shat pretence was craftily withdrawn from the realm, and daily carried away, not only to the prejudice 
and defrauding of the king, but to the manifest impoverishing of the whole kingdom; and that the chief 
and greatest remedy was to increase the value or prive of the said money.° 

In this parliament the king created Robert d2 Vere (earl of Oxford) marquis of Dublin; and in addi- 
tion to that title, then unknown in England,® gave him the land and dominion of Ireland, to hold of the 
king, during his life, with all rights, &e. as amply as the king himself ought to have the same; saving to the 
king the homages, resort, and superiority of that country: the marquis to pay to the king five thousand 
mars annually, for the term of his life. Amongst cther regalities which the king at that time granted to 
his dearest cousin was the following—that he should have power to strike and make gold and silver money 
in the land and dominion aforesaid, provided it shoulc be of the same alloy and assay as the king’ s money of 
Kngland.7 

1386. The king, however, was not contented with the singular honours which he had thus lavishly 
bestowed upon his favourite, but added to them a fresh grant upon the 13th of October following. By this 
patent he advanced him to the rank of Duke of Ireland, and confirmed to him all the privileges before 
granted, but in words somewhat more full than were used in the former writ. In that, power was given to 
him to make money of gold and silver only; in this he had the further privilege of striking every kind of 
money which had heretofore been coined, either by she king or by any of lis progenitors.e It does not 
appear that he ever exercised this power of coinage which was granted to him. Indeed his reign was so 
short as scarcely to have afforded him an opportunity >f doing it. ' 


1 Statute 5 R. II. Statute 1, cap. 2. thereby he was put higher than themselves, not peng superior to 
2 Cl. 6 R. IL. m. 24. them in wisdom or valour. 
T Rolls of Parliament, vol. iii, p. 209. 


; j 
iach ect dase dicen ® Rot, Cart. 9 R. II. m. l. and Rot. Parl. 9 and 10, m. 3. 


ec ea ao Selden’s Titles of Honour, part i. chap. 4. ` 

5 Rolls of Parliament, vol. iii. p. 203. ® In 1389 the Duke of Ireland, Alexander Nevyll Archbishop 

8 Dugdale, quoting Walsingham, p. 320; n. 52, says that this of York, Michael de la Pole Earl of Suffolk, and Robert Tressy- 
title was much distasted by others of the nobility, in regard that lyen Chief Justice of England, were summoned to appear and 
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In this year, on the 24th day of November, the under-sherif for Lincoln delivered into the court cf 
Exchequer a die counterfeit of the king’s die (with which certain false moneyérs, who were drawn and hanged 
for the same, had made gilded halfpennies, not of gold but of some other metal), and also six pieces of the 
false coins themseives, together with one small piece of silver weighing nine or ten pennyweights, and two 
pieces of the metal of which the said false money was made. And the said under-sheriff declared that he had 
found the said die, and all the articles above-mentioned, in the custady of the ae moneys which die, &c. 
he delivered to the chamberlain of the Exchequer, to be kept to the king’ s use,’ 

The ordinanze for reducing the current value of the Scotish coins seems not to have been sufficiently 
respected; and accordingly, in the year 1387, a writ was issued, dated on the 80th of July, by which all the 
sheriffs in Englard were commanded to make proclamation in every week, until Michaelmas next ensuing, 
that Scotish money should be reczived or paid at no more thar the following rates; namely, the penny for 
one halfpenny farthing, and the halfpenny for a farthing and half of English money, in buying or selling, or 
in any other manner. And that every one should bring such money to the king’s bullion, there to receive 
the said value for it; so that if any such money should be found in the hands of any person whatsoever, after 
the said feast, it should be forfeited, one half to the king, the othe: to him who should find the same.? 

The solemnity with which the counterfeit die, &c. were delivered into the court of Exchequer seems 
to shew that the practice of falsifying the money had at that time been alarmingly extended; and this idea 
is confirmed by the issuing of a special commission, in the year 1389, to the earl of Northumberland, Sir 
Robert Belknap. and Sir William Skipwith, before whom seven counterfeiters of money were convicted at 
Lincoln, who had increased one noble to ten shillings, by making it into six farthings. All the seven were 
drawn and hanged at the same time.’ 

It does not Appear, from this account, that the money made by these persons was base, but that they 
had melted down the noble, and r2-coined it into six quarter nobles, or as they were called, farthings of gold. 

We have seen that the quactity of Scotish coin which was brought into England had been long com- 
plained of by the Commons as injurious to them, and that measures were taken to restrain the circulation 
of it by lessening its current value. In 1890, however, the poor Commons, as they styled themselves, re- 
newed the complaints, and state] that, whereas they had in the reign of the late king desired that the 
Scotish groat might be reduced in its current value, they now petitioned that not only the grodt, but also 
the half-groat, the penny, the halfpenny, and the farthing of Scotish money, might be utterly removed out 
of the realm; and that inquiry might be made of such as had carried the money of England into Scotland, 
to make bullion or money of Scotland, to the prejudice and injury of the king and the realm. 

The king’s answer was not favourable to the spirit of this petition, as to the total banishment of Scoiish 
money out of England; but he declared it to be his pleasure that the groat, half-groat, penny, and half- 
penny of the coinage of Scotland, should be current for no more than half their value. And if the said 
money should be again diminished in weight, its current value should be brought down in proportion; and 
that commissioners should be appointed, throughout the realm, to inquire of those who should carry or Send 
the money of England into Scotland, to be converted either into bullion or into money of that kingdom.5 
scarce trace languished. [Johnes’s Translation, vol. iii. p. 174. 

It was Richard's intention to have advanced his favourite still 


higher, and to have given him the title of king. [Selden, quoting 
Walsingham, Titles of Honour, part i, chap. 4.]- 


answer to articles exhibited against them; and on their non. 
appearance they were outlawed, and all their possessions confis- 
eated, except their entailed lands, whica were to come to their 
right heirs upon their decease. [Anyghier, column 2706.] Ac- 


cording to Froissart, the Duke of Ireland, and Sir Simon Bur- 
ley, another of the king’s favourites, were suspected of having 
amassed very large sums of money, and it was rumoured that 
they had sent grea. part of it for safety to Germany. It had also 
come to the knowledge of the king, his uncles, and the rulers of 
the principa] towns in England, that great eases and trunks had been 
secretly embarked rom Dover Castle, which were said to contain 
this money they sent fraudulently abroau to foreign countries, and 


by which the kingdom was greatly impoverished of cash. Many 


grieved much at this, saying, that gold and silver were become so 


The Duke died at Louvaine in 1392, in great distress of mind 
and penury. [Dugdale’s Baronage, vol. i. p. 195.] 

! Placita coram Baronibus, 10 R. II, Rot. 9.b. Mador's MSS. 
vol, Ixix. p. 111. 

? Cl. 11 R. II, m. 38. dors. The Scotish coins were still fur- 
ther reduced in current value in the year 1390, and the circula- 
tion af them entirely forbidden in 1393. 

3 Knugiton, colump 2678. 

4 Ia 1873, 47th of Edward III. 

5 Poils of Parliament, vol, iii. p. 280, 
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This answer forms the 12th chapter of a statute which was made in the same 14th year; in the first 
chapter of which it was enacted; that every alier merchant who should bring any merchandise into England 
should find sufficient sureties before the customers, in the port where the merchandise should be brought, to 
buy other merchandise, of the commodities of the land, to half the value, at the least, of the merchandises 
brought in. 

‘The second chapter of that statute ordained, that for every exchange which should be made by mer- 
chants to the court of Rome, or elsewhere, the said merchants should be firmly and surely bound, in the 
Chancery, to buy, within three months after the exchange made, merchandises of the staple, as wools, leather, 
woolfels, lead or tin, butter or cheese, cloths, or cther commodities of the land, to the value of the sum so 
exchanged, upon the pain of forfeiture of the same.! 

1391. This statute was, with others, confirmed in the next year.? 

1392. A statute of his 16th year stated, in the fifth chapter, that it was said, and a common clamour 
was made, that the bishop of Rome had ordained and proposed to translate some prelates of the realm, some 
out of the realm, and some from one bishopric into another, within the realm, without the king’s assent and 
knowledge, and without the assent of the prelates so to be translated. By which translations (if they should 
be suffered) the statutes of the realm would be d2feated and made void; and the king’s liege sages of his 
council, without his assent, and against his will, carried away and gotten out of his realm, and the substance 
and treasure of the realm carried away, and so zhe kingdom would be destitute as well of counsel as of 
substance; therefore the statute declared, that all persons who should purchase or pursue, or cause to be 
purchased or pursued, in the court of Rome, or elsewhere, any such translations, should be put out of the 
king’s protection, their lands and tenements, goods and chattels, forfeited to the king, and their bodies to be 
attached, if they might be found, and brought before the king and council, there to answers or that process 
should be made against them by premunire facias? 

1393, In the following year proclamation was made against certain gold coins of Flanders and Brabant, 
the stamp of which resembled those of the king, but they were of less weight and value. ‘These had been 
brought in both bv natives and foreigners; and it was now commanded that no one should, in future, take 
or receive gold money of either of those countries.’ 

At the same time the Commons stated, in thei- petition to the King, that whereas there. had been great 
scarcity in the realm of halfpennies and farthings of silver, whereby the poor were frequently ill supplied, so 
that when a poor man would buy his victuals, and other necessaries convenient for him, and had. only a 
penny, for which he ought to receive a halfpenny in change, he many times did spoil his penny® in order 
to make one halfpenny. And also when many worthy persons of the commonalty would give their alms to 
poor beggars, they could not, on account of the scarcity of halfpennies and farthings, to the great withdraw- 
ing of the sustenance of poor beggars. For this inconvenience the Commons prayed that a remedy miglit 
be found. 

‘The king replied, that halfpennies and farthings should be made. 

The remainder of his answer ran nearly in the words of the statute which passed in that parliament, and 
whith stated, in the first chapter, that, Whereas it was ordained by the noble King Edward, grandfather 
to the king, in the tenth year of his reign, that no sterling, halfpenny, nor farthing, should be molten for 
vessel, nor other thing thereof to be made by goldsmith or others, upon pain of forfeiture of the money so 
molten, and imprisonment of the founder, until he sould have yielded to the king the half of that which he 
had so molten, notwithstanding any charter or franchise granted or used to the contrary. It was then 
accorded and assented that the said ordinance should be firmly holden and kept. And moreover it was 
ordained and assented, that no groat nor half-groat skould be molten to make vessel, or any other thing there- 


1 Statute 14 R. II. 7 Statute 15 R, II, penny by cutting itin two in order to make a halfpenny to pay: 
3 Statute 16 R. II, with, or that he lost his penny, because he was forced to give the 
4 C1. 16 R. II. m. 2. dors. / whole for want of change? Probably the former was intended, 


5 « I] perdra son denier.” Does this mean that he spoiled his See under 1402. 
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of, upon the same pain. A so that no gold nor silver of Scotland, nor of other-lands beyond the sea, should 
run in any manne? of payment within the realm of England, bu: should be brought to the bullion, there to 
be changed into the coin o? England, upon pain of forfeiture of the same, and of imprisonment, fine, and 
ransom of him who should dp the contrary: and that no man shculd send any English money into Scotland, 
to change the sare in money, or for Scotish money, upon the pain next aforesaid.* 

_About this time John Elyngeham and William Strathern, serjeants-at-arms, were directed to inquire con- 
cerning Henry Goldsmyth, of Eton, in the county of Bedford, who was suspected of having counterfeited 
the coins of gold and silver in that village; and to take him, together with his engines, instruments, and 
counterfeit money, and to bring him before the king and council. z 

In the year 1395 two indentures of the mint occur, one wizh John Wildeman,’ and the other with 
Nicholas Molakine, a Florentine.*t They are the earliest whick have yet been discovered in this reign, and 
possibly none were executed before them, as they contain the same terms as the indenture of the 25th of 
Edward II. | 

1896. The last of these instruments was repeated in this year. 

A singular grant was at that time issued to Margaret, ecuntess of Norfolk, and D. B. Goldsmith of 

London, licensing them tc melt down groats, half-groats, and sterlings, to the amount of one hundred 
pounds, and to make thereof a silver vessel for the use of the said Margaret, notwithstanding the statute. 
. The statute for preventing the exportation of coins and bullion was, in his 20th year, dispened with in 
favour of the archbishop cf Canterbury, whose agent had license io pass into foreign parts with eight thou- 
sand frances upor. his account.’ It should seem that this mode of conveying the money was, for some reason, 
relinquished, for the archkishop soon afterwards had permissior_ to pay that sum into the hands of Gerard de 
Alberti, of the sompany ef Albertines dwelling in London, who was authorized to send it abroad upon the 
archbishop’s business.7 

In the parliament which met at Westminster in the same year, it was ordained that all merchants, as 
well denizens as aliens, w20 would carry out of the realm of England any wools, skins, or woolfels, should 
bring in one ounce of gold, of foreign coin, for every sack of wocl, and for every half last of skins, and for 
every two hundred and farty woolfels, to the king’s bullion in the Tower of London, within half a year of 
the time of the custom and cocket of the same, and in the same name as they were customed and cocketted. 
And if the said merchants should not bring in the said ounce of foreign coin for every sack of wool, &c. to 
‘the said bullion, in form as aforesaid, they should pay to the ` zing for every sarpler® of wool three shillings 
and four-pence, and the same for every last of skins, and for every four hundred and eighty woolfels, besides 
the customs and subsidies, and other duties thereupon due. Anc that all and every such merchants, before 
they should carry the said wool, &c. out of any port of the realm of England, should find sufficient security 
to the king’s customers in the same port to carry the said ounces of gold to the said bullion, in form 
aforesaid. . 

_ Upon which, writs, commanding proclamation to be made of the said ordinance, were directed te the 
mayors and bailiffs of the cities and towns where the staples were held. Also other writs to the collectors 
of customs and. subsidies in the ports of the staples, ordering them to take security of the said merchants, ànd 
thereof to certify the warden and master of the Mint in the said ‘Tower of London, specifying the name of 
the merchants, the number of sacks of wool, &c.9 

. Against tais ordinance the merchants of the realm, both denizens and aliens, made a remonstrance to the 


1 Rolls of Parliament, vol. iii. p. 319, ard statute 17 R. IL. 
chap. 1. 

2 Pat. 17 R. II. pt. i. m. 13. dors. 

3, Cl. 18 R. II. m. 25. 

4 Lowndes, pe 37. Mr. North thinks it “likely that Richard 
made some alterations in his money, for some groats, though finely 


preserved, will no ways come Lp to the weight of 72 grains. Mr. 


Willis’s weighs but 60 grains.’ MS. notes to Folkes. 
5 Pat, 19 R. II. pt, ii. m. 80. It is not easy to ascertain 


what could be the object of this grant, for it is scarcely probable 
that < sufficiency of bullion, in another form, was not readily to be 
obtai—ed. 

e Cl. 20 R, II. pt. i. m. 5. 7 Id. pt, ii. m. 18. 

= A sarpler of wool is half a sack. [Cowels Interpreter.] 

* Rolls of Parliament, vol, iii. p. 340. These writs bear date 
Feb. 20, in the 20th pf R. II., that is, in the year 1896-7, so that 
this zarliament appears to have a wrong date assigned to it in the 
printed Folls, 
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king in the following parliament. They stated that, although the king had a master of his ‘Mint within his 
town of Calais, and that the bullion and foreign coin which was brought there, to buy wool and other mer- 
chandise, was required to be made by his hands into money of the king s coin, by which the king received 
as much advantage for his seignorage, as from that which was coined in the Tower of London; and although 
the said suppliants did not receive at Calais, for their goods, any other money than the king’s coins, yet, 
nevertheless, by virtue of an ordinance made in parliament in the twentieth year of his Highness’s reign, the 
said suppliants were commanded to bring bullion for the same merchandises to the Tower of London, not- 
withstanding that the payment for those merchandises was received in money of the king’s coin. 

And also, that the officers of the duke of Burgundy, within his land of Flanders, being aware of the 
said ordinance, would not permit any one to carry bullion out of, nor through, the said country of Flanders, 
towards the said town of Calais, upon pain of forfeiture of the same; and on that account did make strict 
search in every way and passage of the said country, so that, at that time, no merchant dare to venture his 
money toward the said staple, for fear lest he should lose the same, to the great injury of the said staple. 
And of those who did adventure to come there, through the said country of Flanders, whether strangers or 
subjects, their gold was seized, as forfeited, by the officers aforesaid; so that the said suppliants were not 
able by any means to obtain bullion, in order to obey the said ordinance. 

And also, that many merchants of divers parts of the realm of England, who shipped wool towards the 
said staple, some ten sacks, some twenty sacks, had been accustomed, after they had sold the same, to pass by 
sea to their own country; but who, according to the said ordinance, at that time ought to come to London 
on account of ten or twenty ounces of bullion, and to wait there until it should be struck into money of the 
king’s coin, whereby they would expend all the gain of their merchandise, or more. Which causes afore- 
said, and also the fear of the penalty comprised in the said ordinance, did restrain the generality of the 
merchants of the realm of England, so that they dared not to buy, nor to ship any wool during the said 
ordinance, to the great damage and loss of the king’s customs, and loss and abatement of the price of wool 
in the realm, unless a remedy should be graciously provided. 

Wherefore they prayed the king, that of his abundant grace he would consider the great troubles and 
nfischiefs which they had stated, and for them ordain, in the parliament then sitting, that the said suppliants 
should be relieved in future from bringing bullion to the ‘Tower of London, and from giving security for the 
same upon such merchandises as should pass directly to the said town of Calais, so that the bullion might be 
melted within the Mint there, as it had been accustomed in times past. And also, that he would grant 
pardon and release to all the merchants aforesaid, the bullion then in arrear to the Tower of London for the 
shipping of their wools since the making of the said ordinance; and that the securities taken on that account by 
the king’s customers throughout the realm might be made void and annulled, for God’s and for charity’s sake. 

The king avoided a decisive answer to “this petition, but said he would send his special letters to the 
duke of Burgundy, and his officers and ministers beyond the sea, of such a nature, and as often as the busi- 
ness*might require. 

In the same parliament, the Commons also petitioned that the staple might be confined to Calais, and 
that no licenses might be granted to carry out wool, &c. to any other places, which they complained had been 
done, to the great injury of the king’s mint, coinage, and customs at Calais. 

It was promised, in answer, that the statute should be observed and kept as to gross PE such 
as wool, &c.; and that no license should be granted but by the king’s special permission; and- if any should 
be granted otherwise, it should be revoked.? 

In 1898, the ordinance to reduce the current value of the Seotish money to one half, in England, was 
again enforced.’ 

1399. In order to check the carrying of money, &c. out of the realm by the pope’s agents, an oath was 
now administered to the collector, by which he engaged not to convey any money, &c. beyond the Sea, 
without the king’s special license.+ 


1 Rolls of Parlicment, vol. tii, p. 369. 3 Cl. 2) R. II. pt. i, m. 11 dors. 
? Id. p. 370. * An. 23 R.II. m. 3. d. Rymer, viii. 86. 
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During this reign, the Irish are said to have had but little money, and to have merchandised chiefiy 
with cattle. When Mac Murrough, an Irish chief, met the earl of Gloucester, Richard’s commander-in- 
chief, he was mounted on a horse which cost him, as it was said, four hundred cows. 


‘¢ Un cheval, ot sans sele ne areon, 
Qui lui avoit coste, ce disoiton, 
Quatre cens vaches, tant estoit bel & bon; 
Par pou argent, 
A. on pais, pource comunement 
Merchandent eulx a bestes, seulment.”! 


Mr, Ledwich quotes the above cireumstance as a proof that the Irish had not, at that time, adopted 
money as the standard for estimating the value of things; and infers, from there being no specimens now 
existing of Edward III.’s money, which he directed to be coined for Ireland in his fifth year, that probably 
his intentions were never carried into execution. 

In another place he says, “ extraordinary as it may appear, the strictest inquiry, I believe, will prove It 
true, that not before the middle of the fourteenth century, did English money pass among the Irish.”? 

I know not how this assertion is to be reconciled with the existence of coins, even at this time not 
uncommon, which were struck in Irish mints during the reigns of John, Henry HI., Edward I., and possibly 
II, and III. 

It will be seen from an inspection of the plates, that the representation (if it may be so called) of this 
king, upon his ccins, does not differ from the busts of his three immediate predecessors. His name is 
written RICARD, OL RICARDVS, with the title of REX ANGLIE & FRANCIE, &, DOMINVS HIBERNIE & AQVITANIE. 
The last title appears only on his gold coins. 

His style upon his great seal differs not from that which his father assumed after his conquests in 
France. 

On the reverse of his silver money is given the place of mintage. 

No Irish coins of his have yet been discovered, nor is it known that he coined any there, though he was 
three times in that country. In the year 1894, when he reduced several of the petty kings,* in 1895, when 
he held a parliament in Dublin,’ and again in 1399.6 

On his Ang.o-Gallic coins he is styled RICARD, or RICARDVS, REX ANGLIE & FRANCIE & DVX 
AQVITANIE. ‘They are of gold, silver, and billon. 


His mints were few, for his coins present only the following names :— 
CIVITAS DVNELM,. CIVITAS DVNOL. 


CIVITAS EEGRACI CIVITAS LONDON, 


From the letter B upon some of his Aquitaine money, it is supposed that it was struck at Bourdeaux. 


HENRY IV. 


THE system of favouritism, so long persisted in by the weak and irresolute Richard, at last brought on 
his deposition, and at no distant period afterward, A.D. 1399, his death by violence. 

He had been compelled to own in parliament his incapacity for government, and to resign his crown; 
and the throne being declared vacant, Henry, duke of Lancaster, claimed by hereditary right, as the descen- 


bt} 


1 Strutt’s Regal and Ecclesiastical Antiquities, p. 39, quoting a 
history of the latter pa-t of this reign, from 1399, by Francis de 
la Marque, a French gentleman of his suite. Herl. MSS. No. 
1319, 

4 Antiquities of Ircland, as quoted in Monthly Review, N. S. 
vol, xi. p. 34. 

> The title of king of France is omitted upon some of his 
coins, Perhaps (says Mr. Leake) he relinquished it in 1896, 


upon his marriage with the Lady Isabel of France, when a truce 
was established between the two kingdoms for twenty-eight years. 
[ Hist. Acc. of English Money, p, 124.) 

4 Weisingkam, p. 351, 5 Id. ibid. 

8 Id. p. 357. Simon says, that an act of 15 E. IV. seems to 
refer to coins struck in Ireland by Richard. [Jrish Coins, p. 19.] 
But see an account of this statute under that year, wherein no 
reference to Irish money of Richard appears. [p. 28.] 
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dant of the blocd of King Henry III. His pretensions were ineffectually opposed by the bishop of Carlisle 
alone. No one dared to second him; and, as soon as he had concluded his speech, Henry ordered the Earl 
Marshal to take him into custody, and sent him prisoner to the Abbey of St. Alban’s. He then ascended 
the throne, which he had gained partly by favour, and partly by force, and in consequence his seat thereon 
was, for a great. part of his time, unquiet and insecure. 

In order to render himself popular with his subjects, he began his reign by repealing all the acts of 
that parliament which was holden in the last year of the deposed monarch, and likewise some particular 
ordinances which had been made in preceding years. 

Amongst others, he abolished that ordinance respecting bullion which was promulgated in the year 
1397, and against which the merchants presented a petition in the next parliament, but received only an 
evasive answer from the late king. 

This he did at the request of the mayor and the merchants of the staple of Calais, and by the advice 
and consent of the lords assembled in his first parliament, when it was ordained that the bullion! should be 
at Calais, to remain there upon trial until the next parliament; and that the bullion which was due for the 
shipping of wools, &c,, from the time of making the said ordinance, should be remitted to the said mayor 
and merchants; and that the securities which had been given by them to the customers should be cancelled, 
and the said customers discharged thereof, notwithstanding his ordinance aforesaid.” 

In the same year proclamation was made against the currency of silver halfpennies brought from Venice, 
of which three or four were scarcely equal to one sterling in value; and it was commanded that no one 
should pay or receive them in future.’ 

This proclamation was repeated in the following year, 1400.*. 

At the same time the government of the duchy of Aquitaine was committed to the archbishop of Bor- 
deaux, Sir Hugh le Dispenser, knt., and others, with full power to coin gold, silver, and black [i. e. billon] 
money, and to give currency to the same.® 

1400-1. In the parliament which met at Westminster on the 20th of January in his second year, the 
Commons petitioned the King, that, to prevent the diminishing of his estate, and the great impoverishment 
of his realm, by merchants, foreigners as well as denizens, withdrawing the money of the kingdom out of 
the realm, it would please him to a that all merchants, whether natives or strangers, coming with their 
merchandise into the realm, should have liberty to sell freely for money, or for other merchandises in ex- 
change, provided they faund good security before the king’s customers to leave all the money, so taken, 
within the realm, for other goods and merchandises to be purchased of merchants in the realm. And if any 
merchant should go out of the kingdom elsewhere, that he should not carry money out with him, except for 
his necessary expenses, under the inspection of the customers; on pain that every one who should do to the 
contrary, and should be thereof duly convicted, should forfeit the money so carried out of the realm. Pro- 
vided always, that he who should sell his merchandises, and cease to merchandise afterward, and should 
remdin in England, might retain his money without buying other merchandise.é 

The king’s answer is contained in the provision of a statute which was passed in the same parliament. 
Thé fifth chapter thereof recited the statute made in the fifth year of Richard I.,7 and then stated that the 
king, in order to prevent the subtilty of those that would do fraud or deceit to him in that behalf, had 
ordained and established that, if in future any of the king’s searchers should find gold or silver, in coin or in 
mass, in the keeping of any person passing or upon his passage, in any ship or vessel, to go out of any 
port, haven, or creek of the realm, without the king’s special license, all such gold or silver should be 
forfeited to the king, excepting the person’s reasonable expenses, which he should be bound to confess and 
discover presently after having been warned and charged so to do by the same searcher; or else that all the 


1 Td est, the bullion office, where foreign coins and plate, &c. 5 Rymer, tom. viii, p, 141. Ducarel’s Anglo-Gallic Coins, 
were received and exchanged for the current money of the realm. Postscript, p. 4. ` 
I know not whether it were distinet from the exchange or not. 8 Rolls of Parliament, vol. iii. p. 468. 

2 Rolls of Parliament, vol. iii. p. 429. ° 7 Statute5 R. II. Statute 1. chap. 2. 

3 Cl. 1 H. IV. pt. ii. m. 12. dors. ® From this place to the end, the statute runs in the same 


4 Cl. 2 H. IV. pt. ii. m. 9 dors. e words as the kirg’s answer. 
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money so concealed should be forfeited to the king. Provided always, that the merchants strangers who’ 
should sell their raerchandise. within the realm of England, and the one half of the money of England, 

received for the same merchandises, should employ upon other merchandises of the realm, might freely” 
catry out from the same the other half of the said money by the king’s license, DEENEN to’ the statute 
thereof made.’ 

_ In the same parliament the Commons further represented to the King, that whereas it was ordained that 
the’staple should be at Calais, and that all manner of foreign’ gold should be made into bullion there, in’ 
order to make nobles of the coin of England; yet that, notwithstanding the said ordinarice, the merchants’ 
did take in payment, beyond sea, nobles of Flanders, and did bring them into England, where they were 
current in such numbers that a man could not receive the sura'of one hundred shillings without taking three 
or four such nobles of Flanders, each of them indeed worse and more feeble than the English noble by two 
pence, to the great deceit and damage of the King and the Commons.’ They therefore petitioned that the 
king would please to ordain, by proclamation throughout the realm, that no gold nor silver, except the coin 
of England, should be current within the said realm after the feast of St. Michael next ensuing, on pain of 
forfeiture of the same to the king.? 

The words of the king’s answer to this petition are, like the former, transferred into the same statute of 
his second year; the sixth chapter of which is as follows: ‘Item, for the great deceit that is'in the money 
of gold and silver f Flanders and Scotland ‘that doth commonly run in-payments made in divers parts of the 
realm :? it is ordained and established, that all money of gold and silver cf the coin of Flanders, and of all 
other lands and countries beyond the sea, and also of the land of Scotland, shall be voided out of the realm’ 
of England, or put to coin to the bullion-within the said realm, between this and the feast of Christmas 
next ensuing, upcn pain of forfeiture of the same. And that all merchants and others at Calais, which do 
receive any such gold or silver of the coin of Flanders,’ or of other lands or provinces beyond the sea, or of 
the, land of Scotland, shall put the same to the bullion at Calais, without bringing it in coin within the realm 
of England. And if the merchants or others hereafter shall bring any such money within the realm of Eng- -` 
land, they shall forfeit the same money io the king. And moreover it is accorded, that good and convenient 
search be made, zs well at Calais as on this side the sea, in every port and other places, against the brig- 
ing the money aforesaid.”* 

1402. The atter provisions of this statute could not, however, be carried into effect, on account of the 
great want of small money; in consequence of which the Commons petitioned the King in parliament, ` 
about two years after this, that he would be pleased to ordain some remedy for the great mischief amongst - 
the poor people, for want of halfpennies and farthings of silver, which were wont to be, and still were, the’ 
most profitable money to the said people, but were now so scarc2, because none were worked nor made at 
that time. Wherefore the people in divers places, of great necessity, used the money of foreign lands, as 
halfpennies of Scotland, and others called galey-halpenys,” and, in some parts, halfpennies divided (to the 
great destruction and waste of the said money), and in some places tokens of lead; so that, not only the’ 
destruction of the said money was’ inevitable, but also, in process of time, that of all other monies of silver, 
as ‘groat, half-groat, and sterling, if remedy should not be applied to the case." l i 

The king returned a favourable answer to this petition; and the tenth chapter of a statute, which 
passed in this parliament, made the following provision for the exigent: “Item, for the great scarcity that 
is, at this present, within the realm of England, of halfpennies and farthings of silver, it is ordained and’ 
stablished,’ that the third part of all the money of silver, which shall be brought to the bullion, shall be made’ 
in halfpence and farthings; and that, of this third part, the one half shall be ‘made in halfpence, and the other 


1 Statute 2 H. IV. cap. 4. * So this word is always spelled in the printed Rolls. It is 


2 Rolls of Parliament, vol, iti. p. 470. halfpennies in the statute I1 H. IV. chap. 5. 
3 From this place to the end is copied vertatim from the 
king's answer. 5 Rolis of Parliiment, vol. iii. p. 498. 


* Statute 2 H. IV. cap. 6, edition 1577. This chapter is not 
printed in the common. editions of the statutes. 7 Wha: follows is in the words of the king’s answer. 
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half in farthings; and the same to do and perform, let the coiner be sworn in especial. And that no 
goldsmith, nor other person, whatsoever he be, do to be molten any such halfpence or farthings, on pain to 
pay to the King the quatreble of that which shall be so molten, against the form of this statute.! 

The Commons likewise represented the great injury which was sustained by the king and the realm of 
England on account of divers good statutes and ordinances (made in several parliaments, as well for the 
increase of the king’s customs as for the replenishing of gold and silver within the said realm) which had not 
been duly nor justly observed, nor put in execution, as the said statutes and ordinances required. For it 
was ordained by them, that no person, of what degree or condition soever, should convey or send, or cause 
to be conveyed or sent, gold or silver, in money or plate, out of the realm, without the king’s special leave 
and license. 

Also the statute made in the 14th year of King Richard required that every alien, of what degree or 
condition soever, who should bring merchandise into the realm of England, should find sufficient security 
before the customers in the port where the said merchandises were brought and discharged, to buy other 
merchandises of the commodities of the realm, to the value of a moiety of their merchandises so brought in; 
and the other moiety of the silver received for their merchandises not to be conveyed out of the realm 
without the king’s especial leave and license, according to the statute made in the second year of the king.* 

These representations of the Commons occasioned the further provisions in the statute referred to 
above, the 15th chapter of which enacted as follows: — “Item, it is ordained that all the merchants, aliens, 
strangers, and denizens, which bring merchandises into England, and sell the same within the realm, and 
receive English money for the same, shall bestow zhe same money upon other merchandises of England, for 
. to bring the same out of the realm of England, without carrying any gold or silver, in coin, plate or mass, 
out of the said realm, upon pain of forfeiture of the same. Saving always their reasonable expenses.” 

The 16th chapter ordained, “That whereas in divers ordinances and statutes made before this time, it 
was ordained and established, that no man, of what estate or condition soever he should be, should bring 
any money, or cause to be brought, gold or silver, in money, vessel or plate, out of the realm of England, 
without special leave and license of our lord the k:ng; and because the same ordinances are very profitable 
and available for him, and for all his realm, if they were put in due execution, the same our lord the king, 
by the advice and assent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and at the especial prayer of the Commons, 
hath ordained and established that the said ordinances be holden and kept, and put in due execution. And 
if any person, of whatever state or condition he be, bring or send, or cause to be brought or sent, gold 
or silver, in money, vessel, or plate, out of the realm, without especial leave of the king, except for his 
reasonable expenses as is aforesaid, he that can espy the same, upon a full and lawful certification thereof, 
made to the barons of the Exchequer of our lord the king, shall have the third part of such thing so espied 
for his trouble; to endure till the next parliament.” 

The Commons further represented, that the first chapter of the said statute of the 14th of King 
Richard, which ordained that every alien merchant should bestow half the money received by him in 
England upon commodities of the realm, had not been observed. To which it was answered, let the 
treałtrer by his office do what appears to him to be for the king’s advantage.* | 

They likewise complained that the second chapter of the said statute, respecting the exchanges made 
by merchants to the court of Rome (by which they were bound to purchase, within three months, com- 
modities of the realm to an equal value of the sum exchanged), had not been enforced. 

To this the king answered, let it be committed to the council, and let them have power, by authority 
of Parliament, to provide a remedy, at their discretion, by any way they may think most advantageous for 
the king and the realm, between this and the next parliament; and proclamation was accordingly made to 
that effect, in the same year.é | 


1 Statute 4 H. IV. cap. 10, edition 1577. 5 Rolls of Parliament, vol. iii. p. 510. 
2 Rolls of Parliament, vol. iii. p, 509. * 6 Cl. 3 H. IV. m. 2. dors. There must be a mistake in this 
3 Statute 4 H. 1V. cap. 15 and 16, edition 1577. date. The proclamation seems to have been made in compliance 


4 Rolls of Parliament, vol. iii. p. 509. with the foregoing petition. 
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An indenture was executed, a short time before the passing of the above statute, by the king and 
Walter Merwe, master of the minz, upon the same terms as that of the 25th of Edward II. 

1403. In the Parliament which was holden at Westminster in his fifth year, the Commons prayed the 
King, that no one should in future use to multiply gold nor silver, aer the craft of multiplication. And that 
if any one should he convicted -thereoi, he should incur the pain c` felony: because many persons, under 
pretence of the szid multiplication, did make counterfeit money, to tie great defraud of the king and damage 
to his people.® 

In compliance with this representation, the words of their petition were framed into a law, which forms 
the fourth chapter of the statute which was made in that parliament2 

The Commons also stated to the King, that by the great crafts, frauds and deceits of long time past, 
and at that present, used, as well between the merchants aliens and the foreign mariners coming and 
repairing to the realm of England, or continuing in the same, great sums were from year to year carried 
away and alienzted by them and their deputies, as well unde? pretence of merchandises as of .great 
exchanges, temporal and spiritual, yearly made and used, whereby the said realm must incur total destruction 
and want of golc.and silver, if speedy remedy were not applied. They therefore petitioned the king, that 
he would be pleased to make, in the present parliament, ordinances and statutes, and establish them 
throughout the realm, that where the said merchants and mariners, aliens and strangers, should repair or 
continue, there two persons, lawful, liege, right honest and suffident, should have commission from the 
king’s council to survey and comptrol all the sums of the said excnanges, temporal and spiritual, and also ` 
the value of the merchandises after their sale to the merchants den-zens; so that the gold received for such 
merchandises should be entirely expended in merchandise of the commodity of the said realm: excepted 
and reserved tothe said merchants and mariners, aliens and strengers, for their expenses during their 
continuance in the realm, under the inspection of the said surveyors and comptrollers. And that soon after 
the buying of the said merchandises, the merchants buyers sLould certify to the said surveyor and 
comptroller the amount of the merchandise bought of the said merchants strangers. And that it should be 
done in like manner by those who should make exchanges with the merchants strangers, without 
concealment, And that no sub‘ect should in future pay for merztandise, nor exchange in hard money, or 
by barter, except under the inspection of the said officers. And thet the officers, surveyors, and comptrollers 
should look to zs well the merchandises of merchant strangers as the exchanges spiritual and temporal, so 
that the gold and treasure should be retained within the realm.* And for the maintenance and preservation 
of the riches of the realm, that & reasonable punishment, according to his majesty’s high discretion, should 
in that parliament be appointed, ordained, and established by law, against all those who should offend in the 
points above-m2ntioned, for charity’s sake. 

They professed, however, that it was not the intention of ther sietition to expel the merchants strangers 
out of the realm, but only that the gold of the merchandises of merchants and mariners, aliens and strangers, 
together with the gold of the said exchanges spiritual and temporal, sheuld be expended entirely in merahan-- 
dises of the commodities of the realra, so that the gold should remain in the realm, to the perpetual main- 
tenance of the treasure thereof.” x 

The`statute of his fifth yea? was drawn in the words of the TE s answer to this petition, and comprised 
all the ordinanzes proposed by the Commons, except that which related to the paying for merchandises, or 
the making exchanges, in hard cash, or by barter only, under the inspection of the officers, of which 
no notice was taken. | 

By the ninth chapter of this statute it was enacted, that, for the better keeping of gold and silver within 
the realm of England, and for tae increase of the commodities o7 the said realm, the statutes which were 
made to that efect in the last parliament should be continued and kept, and put in due execution; with this 


1Cl.3 H, IV. pt. ii. m. 9. dors. Lowndes, p. 37. execution o` their petition do not know half the frauds, subtilties, 
2 Rolls of Partiament, vol, iii. p. 540. and decefts of the merchants strangers, by whieh the common 
3 Statute 5 H, LV. chap, 4, edition 1577. benefit of tLe realm was impeded and ruined. 


4 They say that those who would oppose the despateh and -5 Rebs of Parliament, vol. iii. p. 543. 
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addition, that the king’s customers and comptrollers, in all parts of England, should take sufficient sureties 
fcr all manner of merchandises brought by the merchants aliens and strangers,. who should come and repair 
to the said ports, to the intent that the money taken for such merchandise should be employed upon the 
ecmmodities of the-realm, saving their reasonable costs, as in the same statute was contained more fully. 

And also that the said merchants aliens and strangers should sell their merchandizes, so brought within 
the said realm, within a quarter of a year next after their coming into the same; and also that the money 
which should be delivered by exchange in England, should be employed upon the commodities of the realm, 
within the same realm, upon pain of forfeiture of the said money. 

And that no merchant alien or stranger should sell any manner of merchandise to any other merchant 
alien or stranger, upon pain of forfeiture of the same merchandise. 

And also, that in every city, town, and port of the sea in England, where the said merchants aliens or 
strangers were, or should be repairing, sufficient hosts should be assigned to the said merchants by the 
mayor, sheriffs, or bailiffs of the said cities, &c.; and that the said merchants aliens and strangers should 
dwell in no other place, but with their said hosts so to be assigned; and that the same hosts should take for 
their trouble in the manner as was accustomed in old time. 

In order to prevent the waste of gold and silver, the 13th chapter of the same statute enacted what things 
should be gilt or silvered, and provided that a part of the base metal should always be left exposed, to the 
intent that a man might see whereof the thing was made.’ 

1404, In the next parliament the Italian merchants petitioned for relief from that part of the statute 
of the preceding year, which fixed the time within which merchandise should be sold. 

That clause was, in consequence, declared to be utterly void and annulled for ever, by a statute which 
was now made, because the king had found the same to be hurtful and prejudicial, as well for himself and his 
realm, as for the merchants aliens and strangers, And it was declared, that the said merchants aliens and 
strangers should be at their free disposition to sell their merchandises in the manner as they did before the 
making of the said ordinance; saving always the franchises and liberties of the city of London. And further 
provided always, that the said merchants aliens and strangers should not carry, nor cause to be carried out 
of the realm any merchandises brought within the realm by the aforesaid merchants aliens and strangers. 

The first chapter of this statute was intended to prevent the payment to the church of Rome of more 
for first-fruits than had been accustomed, by which large sums had been carried out of the realm.° 

The Italian merchants also petitioned that they might not be held to employ within the realm the money 
received in exchange between merchant and merchant; and that they might be permitted to employ upon 
merchandise of the staple of Calais, or in England, the money which they should take for exchange made in 
England by clerks and pilgrims. This was refused.‘ 

False money still continued to be brought into the realm, notwithstanding the statutes which had been 
made to prevent that practice. The Seotch appear to have been the chief practisers of this fraud; for about 
the year 1406 we find the Commons representing, that whereas the Scotch (under and by colour of safe 
conduct from the king’) coming into the realm did bring with them false money of Scotland, resembling the 
coi of England, and of false alloy; namely, certain knights and esquires of Scotland, some one hundred 
pounds, and some forty pounds of halfpennies, to the defrauding of the common people of England. ‘They 
therefore besought the king that he would be pleased to ordain, in the present parliament, that every Scotch- 
man, of what estate or condition soever, who should come into England, with safe conduct, or otherwise, and 
bring with him such false money into England, and all others, aliens or denizens, who should bring galey- 
halfpenyes into England, to the defrauding of the people, and thereof should be convicted, should incur the 
pain of life and limb. 

It was not thought expedient to grant the prayer of this petition to its utmost extent; but the king 
replied, let the statutes in this case made be kept and observed, and put in due execution. The former 
statutes being doubtless considered as sufficiently penal, without making the offence capital. 


1 Statute 5 H. IV. chap. 9 and 13. i 3 Statute 6 H. IV. chap. 4 and J. 
? Rolls of Parliament, vol. iii, p. 558. e 4 Rolls of Parliament, vol. ili, p. 553. $ Id. p. 600. 
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In this year a license was granted to the merchants of the comaany of Lucca, dwelling in London, to 
remit certain monies to foreign parts by letter of exchange, provided that no gold nor silver in mass, or in 
money, should be transmitted und2r pretence of such license.’ 

These licenses appear to have been frequently granted. Apitiets occurs in the following year, 1407.7 

Another statute was made in this year to prevent that increes.ng evil, the carrying of money out of 
the realm to the zourt of Rome. By this the former statutes of King Edward III. and King Richard II., 
and of the presert king, with all pains and additions tc the same, were commanded to be firmly holden and 
kept, the moderation of the said statutes made before tae time of the present king notwithstanding. 

The fifth chapter of the statute made in his eleventh year, 1408. enacted, that the galy-halfpence (which 
did commonly run in the realm for payment, in derogation of the king’s crown, and in great deceit of the 
common people’ should never ba current in payment, nor in other manner, within the realm of England, 
upon pain of forfeiture thereof. And moreover that they should e forfeited in whose ‘hands soever they 
should be found after two monzhs from the date of the statute. And also, that all the statutes and 
ordinances made aforetime, either by the king himself or by his pzegenitors, not repealed, as well of money 
of Scotland as of the money of other realms, and parts beyond the sea, should be holden and kept, and put 
in due execution. 

The seventh chapter forbade the conveyance of zold and silver dlandestinely out of the realm, This 
had been effected by concealing shose metals in packages of cloth, and in barrels and other vessels. 

The eighth chapter enforced the observation of the statute of 14th of Richard IH., by which merchants, 
who made exchanges to the court of Rome, were bound to buy, vithin three months after such exchange 
made, merchandises of the staple, or other commodities of the lanz, of equal value; with this addition, that 
the chancellor cf England for the time being should, from fifteen days.to fifteen days, send the estreats of 
the writs of exchanges into the Exchequer; and that the ireasurer and barons of the said Exchequer should 
have power, by authority of parliament, to examine the customer in such case, and to punish those who 
should be founc guilty against the form of the said statute.* 

These last two chapters appear to have been enacted in consequence of a representation which was 
made, by the Commons, to the King in parliament, of the manne: in which ecclesiastical persons advanced 
to dignities in the church had made their exchanges. ‘The Lom3ards and Albertines, dwelling in London, 
were in the habit of receiving from them plate, vessel, or coin, for the purpose of exchange, which they 
afterward conveyed privately out of the realm. ‘Tae king, in Lis answer, directed that the statute of the 
14th of Richard II. should be kept and observed; and made the furtker provisions which are contained in 
the above-recited chapters. 

1411. Ir his 18th year the statute which forbade the cu-rency of galy-halfpence, and also of the 
money of Scotland, and of othe? realms beyond the sea, was comnanded to be firmly holden and kept, and 
put in due execution in all points, on account of the great deceits which were practised in all those coins.® 

The same parliament which passed the statute for this pursese zlso made the following ordinance for 
the regulation of the money cf the realm:—‘“ Item, because of the great scarcity of money at this time 
within the ream of England, aad because of other mischiefs and zauses manifest, by the advice and consent 
of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and at the request of the Ccmmons, it is ordained and assented, that the 
master of the Mint in the Tower of London shall make of everv >ound of gold, of the weight of the Tower, 
fifty nobles of gold, and of the same pound and weight of silver <tirty shillings of sterlings ;7 so that this gold 
and silver shall be of as good allay as the old money, as well within the town of Calais as in the tower of 


1Cl.7 H. IV. m, 18. 
2 CL. 8 H. IV. m. 23, 


writes tħam Gaul’s-halfpence; and, ’tis like, more truly.” I 
Know nct where it is so written by Bacon; but it is contrary to 


3 Statute 9 H., IV. chap. 8, ed. 1577. 

t Statute 11 H. IV. chap. 5, 7, ani 8, ed. 1577. The galley- 
halfpence are supposed to have received their denomination from 
the circumstance of their being imported into the realm by the 
Genoese * gallies.—Cowel, sub voce, says, * Sir Francis Bacon 


* Rather Venetian, see p. 256, 


the orthography of the ancient editions of the statutes. 

5 Rots of Partiament, vol. iii. p. 626, 

§ Sza ute 13 H. IV. chap. 6. 

7 This brought the coins down to the following weights :— 
groat, 6) grains; half-groat, 30 grains; penny, 15 grains; half- 
penny, Tz-grains; farthing, 33 grains. 
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London. And in like manner shall be made all other kinds of money, which were wont to be made in 
ancient times by royal authority and grant. 

« The said ordinance to commence from Easter next coming, and to continue to the end of two years. 
Provided always, that if at the end of the said two years it appeareth that the said ordinance is contrary to 
the good and profit of the king and his realm, that then the said ordinance shall utterly cease. And that the 
king, by the advice of his council, will renew, reform, and amend the same, for the good and profit of him- 
self and of his said realm, as may be necessary in the case, this ordinance notwithstanding.”! 

Daniel says, that though the king had no tax granted this parliament (i. e. no tenths nor fifteenths), 
yet he so well managed the business of the coinage, that he raised as good a fund by it; for, partly by seiz- 
ing of forfeited money, and partly by coining new nobles, which he made a groat lighter than the old, he 
much enriched his own treasury.” ; 

1412. In the following year Thomas, duke of Clarence, the king’s son, was appointed his lieutenant 
in the duchy of Guienne, with full power to make money of gold, silver, and billon, of the king’s coin, as 
often as he should think fit, at such current value as should be for the honour and pisn of the king and the 
country." 

This appears to have been the last act of Henry relating to his mints. 
1412-13. 

The coins which were struck in England by this monarch, before his 13th year, were of the same 
weight as those of the preceding reign, and are therefore easily to be known from those of his immediate 
successors; and the gold money is distinguished by the arms of France being semé of fleur-de-lis, and not 
charged with three only; which mode of bearing was first introduced by King Henry the Fifth, on whose 
seal it appeared when he was Prince of Wales, in the sixth year of his father.? The gold money which was 
struck by virtue of the ordinance of his 18th year is of the same weight as the coins of King Henry V. and 
those of the early part of the reign of his son, and therefore is to be known from them only by the different 
manner in which the arms of France are borne. ‘The silver coinage of that date cannot be now distin- 
guished from the money of Henry V. prior to his ninth year, except that remarkable coin with the Arabic 
numeral 4 (of which a representation is given in the supplemental plate. I, No. 41) can be admitted as 
genuine. It first appeared in the plates of Withy and Ryall, plate VIII., No. 4, from the very suspicious 
cabinet of Mr. White.6 

No Irish coins of his are known. 

Specimens of his Anglo-Gallic money are given, because they are appropriated to him by Dr. Ducarel, 
though his arguments are far from being satisfactory, and the coins might with equal popie be classed 
under the reign either of his son or grandson." 


He died on the 20th of March, 


1 Rolls of Parliament, vol. iii p. 658. This, though it is 
entitled an ordinance only, and repeatedly so called in the body of 
the instrument, appears to have all the essentials of a statute, In 
this year [1411], says Grafton, the king abased the coins of gold 
and“ilver, and caused the same to be current in his realm at such 
value as before they had gone, where indeed the noble was worse 
` by fourpence than the other was; and likewise was the coin of 
silver current after the same rate. [Chronicle, sub anno.] Holin- 
shed and Stow repeat this, but under the year 1412. 

2 Parliamentary History, vol. ii. p. 122, quoting Daniel, in 
Kennet, p. 301. But the reference should have been to Trussell, 
the continuer of Daniel’s History, which ends with the reign of 
Edward III. The passage does not oceur in an edition of Trus- 
sell’s Histories, folio, London, 1641. 

3 Vasc. 13 H. IV. m. 4. Rymer, viii. 758.  Ducarels 
Postscript, p. 7. 

* Sandford, p- 277. . 

5 Sandford is of opinion that Henry IV. (though he made 


use of no other seal than that in which the fleurs-de-lis were 
semé) was the first King of England that, in imitation of his 
contemporary Charles VI., reduced the number to three fleurs- 
de-lis; because they occur so in his escutcheon on his tomb at 
Canterbury, and because his son, the Prince of Wales, bore them 
in that manner during the life of his father, in the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth years of his reign, Ubi sup. 

€ See specimens of his gold coinage in plate I., Nos. 18, 14. 
Plate IL., No. 6; which, if it be his, must, by the weight [1082 
grains], have hex struck after his 13th year; and supplement, 
plate VI., No. 20. 

The groat in plate IV., No. 8, must, if his, also be of his last 
coinage ; as must that likewise in supplement, plate II., No. 4l ; 
for neither of them exceeds 60 grains in weight. The heavy groat, 
in the same plate, No. 40, is of same coinage prior to that period. 

* The Anglo-Gallic coins in cur plates are given in deference 
to the opinion of Dr, Ducarel, and his reasons for the appropria- 
tion are assigned in the description of the plates, 
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His name is written HENRIC or HENRIcvs, with the title of REX ANGLIE ET FRANCIE DOMINYS HIBER- 
NIE ET AQVITANIE. On his great seal it is the same as that of his immediate predecessor. - 

If Dr. Ducarel’s appropriation of the Anglo-Gallic coins be correct, they will give the following various 
spellings-of his name—ERIC, HERIC, and HENRIE. | 

It appears, from the records quoted above, that he had mirts et 


t 


LONDON, BORDEAUX, and cALaIs: 


but the London mint is the only one whose productions can now be certainly ascertained. 





HENRY V. 


1412-13. Henry the Fifth was in the flower of his age when he succeeded to the throne upon the 
death of his father. The early years of this monarch gave no promise of that wisdom which his riper man- 
hood displayed. His youthful excesses, however, were repairec by a steady and manly repentance, and gave 
place to dignified conduct, and the display of consummate abilities, both as a soldier and as a statesman. 

At avery early period after his accession he turned his thcughts to the state of the coinage in his 

dominions; and finding that the treasure of the realm was fraudu ently exported by alien Trencine, who 
had been appointed to benefices within the kingdom, contrary ic the statute of the 18th of Richard II. 
(under colour of having been made denizens by the king’s letters patent, which letters they had obtained in 
virtue of an oath by which they are bound to continue within the realm), he, in the parliament which was 
holden at Westminster in his first year, enacted that the ordinances against such practices should be firmly 
holden and kept, and duly put in execution.' 
_ [na general pardon, which was granted in this year, the officers or ministers of the mystery of money, 
coinage, or exchange, in the city of London and vill of Calais, who had not given security for their appear- 
ance in Chancery to answer such things as had been objecied against them, and who, on account of some 
offences against the law, and of fines which 4 in the last parliament of the late king had been imposed upon 
them, were not yet fully cleared, were excepted, and held to thei? eee in chancery. ‘The forfeiture 
of their lands, &c. to the king being still reserved to him. 

The alterations which were mace in the standard of the co:ns, By the ordinance of parliament in the 
18th year of the late king, were now established by an indenture between the King and Lodowick or Lowys 
John, master and worker “of the mints of London and Calais.’ 

1414, Writs were issued, in this year, to William Crewmere, mayor and escheator of the city 
of London, and to the searchers of the port of London, which stated, that whereas it had been usual afore- 
time for the merchants of Venice, who came in their galleys, to bring their own money of Venice, called 
galley-halfpence, with them into England, to make their merchandises with, to the injury of the people, 
contrary to the provisions of the statute by which such money was forfeited to the king; it was therefore 
commanded, that all merchants, and others, of Venice, who should enter the port of London, should be 
diligently searched, to know whether such money were within their galleys; and that the possessors of such. 
money should be strictly enjoined not to do any thing contrary to that statute; but, if they would merchan- 
dise with it, te bring it to the Mint in the Tower of London, tLere to be coined.4 

In this year two parliamenzs were holden. The first at Leicester, where the Commons represented to 
the King the mischiefs which would ensue, whenever peace was made with France, from the sums of money 
which would year by year be remitted from the alien priories, ir England, to their chief houses abroad: and 


1 Statute 1 H. V.. chap. 7. * 3 CL1H. V. m, 35, dors. 
? CL 1 H, V. m. 34. dors. Ryme-, ix. 3. 1 Cl 2 H. V. m. 19, 
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petitioned the king to take such.priories into the hands of himself and his heirs for ever, with some few 
exceptions, which they stated in their petition. To this the king gave his consent.’ 

The second parliament met at Westminster, and amongst other things, made an ordinance for the money 
of the realm, to remove, as it is therein stated, the damages, mischiets, and deceits which so abounded in the 
kingdom, from the washers, clippers, and counterfeiters of the money of the land. It was therefore agreed 
and consented, by all the Lords spiritual and temporal, and the Commons, assembled in parliament, that 
the King, by full authority of the same parliament, should apply such remedy, ordinance, and provision, as 
he should think most profitable and expedient for himself and his people; such -ordinance and provision to 
ecntinue in force until the next parliament. So that if it should appear to the King, and the Lords and 
Commons, assembled in the next parliament, that the said ordinance and provision were sufficient for 
th2 purpose- aforesaid, then that they should be established, in the same next parliament, as a statute to 
endure for ever. And if not, that then such alteration might be made as should appear to the king most 
advantageous anc necessary in that behalf, by the advice, counsel, and consent of those who should by sum- 
. mons come to the same next parliament.? 

At the same time an act was made to regulate the alloy of silver used for the purpose of gilding, which 
was fixed to the alloy of the English sterling, and the price of the pound troy so gilt to be no more than 
forty-six shillings and eight-pence, at the most, on pain of forfeiting to the king the value of the thing 
so sold. This was done in compliance with a petition of the Commons, in which they stated, that 
the goldsmiths would not sell the wares of their mystery gilt but at double the price of the silver of the 
same." 

1415. In his third year the Commons laid before the Lords assembled in parliament a petition from John 
Aleyn and others, in the following terms: “ To the most discreet the Commons in the present parliament 
assembled, humbly pray John Aleyn, William Beverage, John Abbot, Aleyn Forman, John Coventre, 
Everard Flete, William Trymnell, Thomas Brown, Thomas Burbache, Esmon Thorpe, Richard Flete, 
Phelip Abbord, and John Victor, that, whereas we lately had, in the ‘Tower of .London, in the hands of 
Richard Garner, then master of the mystery of the mint within the said Tower, certain sums of gold of-old 
money; amounting to five hundred and eighty- five pounds, eighteen shillings, and four-pence, to be coined 
into new money, which has never been returned to us; and whereas our petition presented (in the last 
parliament holden at Leicester) to the King our sovereign lord, and by him, by authority of the said 
parliament, committed to the chancellor of England for the time being, therein to apply remedy and 
do justice (as appears by the indorsement of the said petition), is not yet determined, whereby the said 
petitioners are put to great losses, troubles, and expenses. Wherefore may it please your most profound 
wisdom to petition our said lord the King to command his chancellor of England, that, according to the 
effect of the said petition, and the indorsement of the same, he do to every of the said petitioners full justice 
and remedy, according to his discretion, as good faith and reason require, without granting further delay in 
the case, for God’s sake, and as a work of charity. Considering, most discreet sirs, that although the said 
petitioners have often proceeded, in divers parliaments and great councils, to obtain restitution of their said 
money, yet still they have not, nor cannot have the same, to the great hindrance and impoverishment 
of their estate.” 

This petition being read, and fully understood, in the same parliament, was again referred to the 
chancellor." 

In consequence of a petition of the Commons presented to the Duke of Bedford, guardian of England. 
and the Lords assembled in the present parliament, praying that the statute of the 11th year of the king’s 
father, against galley-halfpence, &c. might be enforced; it was enacted, with the consent of the Lords 
spiritual and temporal, and at the request of the Commons, that galley-halfpence, and the money called 
suskine and doitkine,® and all manner of Scotish money of silver, should be put out, and not be current, in 


1 Rolls of Parliament, vol. iv. p. 22. e? Id. p. 35. 6 The king was then engaged in the invasion cf France, 
3 Statute 2 H. V. Statute 2, chap. iv. . 7 Rolls of Parliament, vol. iv. p. 69. 
4 Rolls of Parliament, vol, iv. p. 52. 5 id. p. 67. 8 The last term was used to express money of very small 
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future, for any payment in the realm of England. And also, thas proclamation should be made through all 
the counties of England, within the franchises and without, and elsewhere, that all persons having galley- 
halfpence, suskines or doitkines,’ should bring them to the king’s exchanges, before the feast of Easter next 
ensuing, there to be broken; and those which should be found goo] silver, there to be stricken and coined 
into English halfpennies; and that all they who after the said feast of Easter should make, coin, buy, or bring. 
into the realm of England any galley-halfpence, suskines or doitkires, to sell them, or to put them in pay- 
ment, in the said realm, and thereof should be attainted, should te judged as felons, and forfeit all their 
lands, tenements, goods, and chattals. And that the lords of whom such lands and tenements were holden 
should have and enjoy the forfeitures, as in other cases of felony. And if any of the king’s liege subjects, 
or other persons, should pay or receive any of the said coins withiz the realm of England, and thereof be 
duly attainted, tiey should forfeit a hundred shillings for every time of such receipt or payment; whereof 
the king to take one-half, and whoever should sue for the king, and thereof attaint them, the other. Also, 
that justices of the peace in the several counties of England, and all mayors and bailiffs within cities and 
boroughs, and stewards of lords in view of frankpledge,? should haze power to inquire, by good inquests to 
be taken before hem, of all the matters aforesaid. And that th= said mayors and bailiffs, after the said 
inquests before them taken, should send the same inquisitions befcre the justices of peace of the counties in 
which the said cities and boroughs might be. And that the said jastices of the peace should have power, as 
well of the said inquisitions so taken before such mayors and baiiffs, and sent before the said justices (as 
aforesaid), as upon other inquisitions to be taken before the same justices of the peace, in their sessions, 
touching the said. matters, to make precess, and to award the capitis and exigent, and to hear and determine 
all the matters, AERE to their discretion, as in other cases of felonies and trespasses had been aforetime 
used.3 
It seems that at this time doubts existed whether clipping, fing, and washing the money of the land 
ought to be judged treason or noi, because no mention was made of such crimes in the statute of the 25th 
of Edward IFI., which declared what offences should be adjudged treason. In order to avoid such doubt in 
future, the second statute of this year declared that those who cipped, washed, or filed the money of the 
land should be judged traitors to the king and to the realm, and should incur the pain of treason. And 
whereas counterfeiting, clipping, washing, and other falsity of the money, was much more used than it was 
wont to be, and daily increased, because the punishment of the same did not belong to any judges of the 
realm, but to th2 king’s justices, before himself, or to special ccmmissioners thereto assigned, and because 
destruction of the money might 2nsue unless sudden execution ard remedy were provided, as the king per- 
ceived by the grievous complain; of his Commons: iz was therefore ordained, by the same statute, that the 
king’s justices assigned, and to b2 assigned, to take assizes in all tze counties of England, should have power, 
by the king’s commissions, to hear and determine in their sessions, as well of the counterfeiting, and the 
bringing such false money into 2ngland, as of clipping, washing, and every other falsity of the said money. 
And also, that the justices of the peace throughout the realm should. have power, by the king’s commis- 
sions, to inquire of all such matters, and thereupon to make pacai by capias only, against those which 
should be indicted thereof before them.* | ~ 
-In a subsequent article of their petition, delivered in the seme annen the Commons represented, 
that, by neglect of the gaolers, many escapes had happened (urusual before that time) of persons who had 
been committed to prison and to ward for counterfeiting, clipping, washing, and other falsifying of the 


value. Holinshed says, that the mayor, at the conclusion of his 
office, in 1551, owed no man a dotkin. [Description of Ireland, 


king’s coctt granted by charter to the lords of those hundreds or 
manors. Its original intent was to view the frankpledges, that is, 


p. 21.] We should now use the word doit. 

1 The suskine was certainly the Flamish seskin, or piece of 
six mites; the doitkine, the Helland dnitkin, or doitkin, of two 
penningens. Snel‘ing’s View of the Silver Coin, p. 18, note (y). 

* The court-lzet, or view of frankpledge, is a court of record, 
held once in the year, and not ofiener, within a particular hundred, 
lordship, or manor, before the steward of the leet; being Ihe 


the freemen within the liberty, who, according to the institution of 
the Great Alfred, wereall mutually pledges for the good behaviour 
of each other. [Blackstone's Commentaries, vol. iy. p. 273.] The 
other sbj:ets of this court may be seen in the statute for view of 
frankpdecge, 18 E. I], 

1 Statute 3 H. V. Statute I. 

+ Ia. Statute 2, chap. 6 and 7. 
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king’s money; and therefore they petitioned the king that he would ordain, by authority of the parliament 
then sitting, that the penalty for every such escape, in future, should be adjudged at one hundred pounds at 
least. The prayer of this petition was not granted; but the penalties were ordered to remain arbitrary, as. 
they had been aforetime.! 

1416. In the parliament which met at Westminster in his fourth year, the Commons delivered to the: 
King a petition which was addressed to them by John Aleyn and others, and prayed that the persons com- 
plaining in that petition might have remedy in the matter contained therein. This petition was in terms 
nearly similar to that which they addressed to the Commons in the year 1415, excepting that they now 
stated silver to have been delivered by them to the master of the Mint as well as gold, and that they had 
received bills, acknowledging the receipt of the same, either from him, or from his deputy Henry Whitbred, 
under their seals. They further stated, that their money had not been restored to them, because all the 
goods and chattels of the said master, and all the money at that time in the hands either of him or his 
deputy, were taken and seized, for the king, by the earl of Arundel, since dead, and so remained still 
seized, and no agreement nor delivery made to the petitioners of their money aforesaid, to their great im- 
poverishment. They therefore besought the Commons to consider the matter, and to petition the King that 
they might freely, and without delay, severally have restitution and deliverance of the money aforesaid, 
agreeably to the bills above-mentioned, in consideration that they had made long suit for their money, as 
well to the king’s council as to the treasurer of England, without any remedy. 

The king ordered them redress upon their producing before the council the bills which acknowledged 
the receipt of their money by the master of the Mint.? 

"1417. Proclamation was commanded to be made in his fifth year, that the gold money of Flanders, 
called Burgundy nobles, which were of less value than the English oe should not from that time be re- 
ceived, on pain of forfeiture.” 

On the 17th of March, in the same year, Conrad Melwer was appointed master of the Mint and coinage 
within the duchy of Normandy, with full power to make and coin, either by himself or his deputies, new 
money called blanks, half blanks, and black pence, of the same metal and assay as they had been made in 
that duchy. He was to hold the said office during pleasure, and to take for himself and servants such wages 
as should be agreed upon between the king and him; and in the exercise of his office he was not to be 
hindered by any of the king’s servants.* 

1419. ‘Two years afterward a provision was made, in the parliament holden at Westminster, for the 
money of the realm. It stated that the money of the land had been lately exported more largely and in 
many other manners than had been accustomed, to the great mischief and impoverishment of the whole 
realm ; so that, if remedy were not presently applied, it was very probable that the coined money still re- 
maining would all be exported in a short time. It was therefore agreed and assented in that parliament, that 
the king’s council should, bv authority of the said parliament, make such provision and ordinance for the 
good. preservation and continuance of the said money within the realm, and also for the increase of the 
same, as to the lords of the council, for the time being, should be thought most advantageous for the common 
profs of the realm; and, according to their discretion, summon before them such merchants of the staple 
and other sage persons as they should think necessary in the case. 

It does not appear, upon record, that any steps were taken by the council; but an ordinance for the pre- 
servation of the money within the realm was accorded and assented to in the same parliameni. In it was 
ordained, that with the money arising as well from the tenths and fifteenths of the laity, which were granted 
in that parliament, as from the tenths of the clergy of the provinces of Canterbury and York, granted in 
their convocations, or to be granted, to the king, there might be purchased, by the advice of his council, 
within the realm, wheat, cloth, and other necessaries, for the king, and for his soldiers beyond the seas. 
And also, forasmuch as the king’s subjects within his duchy of Normandy had great difficulty in procuring 


1 Rolls of Parliament, vol, iv. p. 82. 7C1.5 H.V. m. 18. 
2 Id. vol. iv, p, 10l. s 4 Rot, Norm. 5 H. V. m. 9. March 17. 
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wool for their manufacture, and to make cloth for their garments, 1! was crdained, that, by the advice of the 
said council, there might with the said money be purveved and borght within the realm, for the king’s use, 
so many sacks of wool as the king should please; and that, by authority of the same parliament, such 
quantity of wool might be shipped in such port or ports as the king should appoint, in order to pass into his 
said duchy of Normandy, until the feast of St. Martin in the winter, in the year 1420, and that it might be 
sold to his said subjects there, any statutes or ordinances of the-siacle, or other ‘statutes or ordinances, mace 
to the contrary notwithstanding, to the end that from the money arising from the price of the said wool, the 
king should have great provision of money, wherewith to pay the wages of his soldiers.’ 

The king’s money in Normardy was at this time regulated aczording to an ordinance, which stated, that 
after the taking of Rouen the kirg had commanded to make in ais mint there money of gold and silver, in 
petit moutons and grosses, in the same form and manner, and of 7e same alloy and weight, as before they 
had been; but that, at this time, cor certain causes it was ordained, that for the future the moutons of gold, 
the gross, half and quarter of silver, the monsoys,*® and petit deniers, should have an m in the middle of the 
great cross, together with the other differences following. 

It then ordained; that for tke time to come should be mate a quarter-gross, to be current for five 
deniers tournois each, at the weight of two pennyweights sixteen grains silver, and thirteen sols and four 
deniers the mark, equivalent to the gross with HENRiICVs; and every such quarter-gross to have on the pile 
a shield with thrze fleurs-de-lis,’ and the half-gross the same. 

Also doubles called mancoiz, to go for two-pence tournois each, at one pennyweight eight grains silver le 
roy, and sixteen sols eight deniers the mark, with three fleurs- de-lis on the pile. 

Also petit deniers, current for one denier tournois each, at ere pennyweight of alloyed silver le roy, 
and twenty-five sols the mark, having on the pile two fleurs-de-lis. 

It also ordained, that the nobles of England should have currency for forty-eight grosses of the king’s 
coins (each gross having HENRICcYs written on the pile, and on the cross side a leopard), equal in value | to 
four livres tournois. 

Also that the petit moutons, which then went for twelve grosses, should be current at eighteen grosses 
of the king’s mcney aforesaid, ‘equivalent to thirty sols tournois; end that to every merchant coming to the 
mint should be ziven for every mark one hundred and thirty-eight livres tournois; and that the moutons 
aforesaid remain at the same alloy and weight, and of the same form and fashion as they then were, namely, 
at twenty-two carrats, and at eighty-six to the mark troy, with the accustomed remedies. | 

Also, that the nobles aforeszid should have course at sixty grosses cf caRoLVs, equal to one hundred sols 
tournois. i 
Also, it wes forbidden to all persons, of whatsoever state they might be, to transport, or cause tc be 
transported, any bullion, whether of gold or silver, or any brck=m silver, beyond the limits of the duchy of 
- Normandy, on pain to lose the same, and: their bodies to be taken at the king’s pleasure ; and likewise they 
were forbidden to transport arv-vessel of silver, without license from the bailiff or bailiffs where thg said 
vessel was purchased, on pain of forfeiture of the same. 

All exchangers, goldsmiths, little tradesmen, grocers, and ciier p2zople, of whatever estate, were,pro- 
hibited to make exchanges, unless by letters of license from the tiaster-general or the warden of the king’s 
mint at Rouen. And moreover they were forbidden to keep, hold, or melt any bullion, whether of gold or 
silver, but were commanded to bring it to the king’s mint, there to be melted and worked (for the profit of 
the king and of his people), within the time preser bed; on pain 22 forfeiture." 


1 Rolls of Partiament, vol, iv. p. 11Ẹ. 


2 This was a species of money current in the province of 
Maine, a pound of which was of less vahie, by twenty pence, than 
the pound tournois. Its name was variously spelled—manccis, 
manceau, manseau, mansois. In low Latin it was manseus. [ Glos- 
saire de la Langue Romane. ] 


3 It is uncertain whether the fleurs-de-lis were reduced to this 


number zy Henry V. or his father. See note [5] at the end of the 
precedin2 reign, 

4 I conot know the meaning of argent le roy in this place. 

5 Fet. Norm. 7 H. V pt. i.m. 19. dors. Rymer, ix. 798. 
Ducarel s Postscript, p, 10. I have given the descriptions of these 
cains az large, in order to facilitate the appropriation of the Anglo- 
Gallic m25ey with the name of Henry. No coins exactly correspon- 
dent, in type, with this ordinance, are, I believe, at this time known. 
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This ordinance bore date on the 25th of September; and on the 12th of January following, 1419-20, 
another was issued for the regulation of the money of Rouen. The writ was directed to John Boindon and 
Robert Deboymaire, wardens of the mint in that city, and stated that a great deal of money, both gold and 
silver, had been brought into the king’s duchy of Normandy, out of Brance and other countries; by which 
money, it being feeble both in weight and in alloy, the people were at that time much incumbered, to the 
great sorrow, prejudice, and damage of the king and his seignory, and also of his people; and that it would 
increase, provided a remedy were not applied. ‘The aforesaid wardens of the mint were therefore com- 
manded to make a gross, to be current for twenty deniers tournois, at three pennyweights eight grains silver 
le roy, and of six sols eight deniers the mark; and that every gross should have on the pile three fleurs-de- 
lis, with a crown above, and two leopards to support the fleurs-de-lis, surrounded by the following inscrip- 
tion, HENRICVS FRANCORVM REx; and in thie middle of the great cross an n, with the differences that the 
gross had been heretofore made with, and round the cross these words, SIT NOMEN DOMINI BENEDICTYM 3} 
and that there should be allowed to the principal master of the king’s mint, and to every exchanger and mer- 
chant frequenting the same, sixteen livres ten sols for a mark of silver alloyed, according to the said alloy. 

They were likewise commanded to make petit florins of gold, called escus, at twenty-two carrats, and 
ninety-six to the mark, to be current for twenty-four ryals, equivalent to two franks. Each escu to have on 
the pile a plain shield of the king’s arms, quartering France and England, and this inscription, HENRICVS 
DEI GRATIA REX FRANCIA ET ANGLI#£, and on the side of the great cross, either in the midst thereof, or in 
any other part where it may be better placed, an m, and between the flowers of the same cross two leopards and 
two fieurs-de-lis, with this legend surrounding it, CHRISTVS VINCIT. CHRISTVS REGNAT. CHRISTVS IMPERAT. ; 
and that there should be allowed to the master of the king’s mint, and every exchanger and merchant, one 
hundred and eighty-four livres tournois for the mark of gold.’ 

Another ordinance for the money of Normandy bore date on the first of February 1 in the same year. 
It confirmed the former ordinance of the 12th of January, and forbade the currency of any other money after 
the first day of May next ensuing, on pain of forfeiture.” 

1420. On the 18th of April a fourth ordinance was issued, directed to the P of the mint of 
St. Lo. It commanded them to coin groats, of the same kind as those which were ordered to be struck at 
Rouen by the writ bearing date on the 12th of January, with this distinction only, that a single point was 
to be placed, for a difference, under the second letter from the meee of the inscription on each side of 
the coin." 

The title of King of France, which, by all these ordinances, was-ordered to be inscribed upon his coins, 
was relinquished by the king upon his marriage with Catherine, the daughter of the king of France, on the 
ord of June. By atreaty which was then executed Henry was appointed regent of France and heir to that 
crown, and King Charles was, during his life, to stile him Nostre tres chier filz Henry Rov d’Engleterre 
Heretier de France. In Latin, Noster precarissimus filius Henricus Rex Anglie Heres Fraucie.® 

° Daniel charges Henry with breaking this article by an ordinance (made nine days after Charles’s con- 
firmation of the treaty) for coining money in Normandy, with the inscription HENRICVS FRANCORVM REx.6 
But this is a gross mistake, as will appear from a consideration of the dates borne by the ordinances recited 
above, all of which are prior to the execution of the treaty, and also from the following writ, issued on the 
16th of June, by which the wardens of the mint at Rouen were ordered to make blanes deniers (called 


1 See this coin in the Anglo-Gallic plates. 

2 Pat. Norm. 7 H. V. pt. ii. m. 50. dors. . Rymer, ix. 847. 
Aucarel’s Postscript, p. 12. No coins answerable to that last 
described are known. 

3 Pat. Norm. 7.H. V. pt, ii. m. 24. dors. 
Ducarel’s Posiscript, p. 14. 

t Pat. Norm. 8 H. V. pt. i. m. 10. dors. Rymer, ix. 888. 
Ducaret’s Postscript, p. 16. This the French call the point secret. 
It is thus described by Boizard, conseiller en la cour des monoyes : 


‘ Le point secret est un petit point qui se mettoit anciennement 
¢ 


Rymer, ix. 860. 


sous les lettres des !egendes, pour marquer le lieu de la fabrication, 
suivant l'ordonnance de l'année 1415. Par exemple, -le point 
secret pour la moroyede Paris se marquoit sous le deuxieme £ du 
mot benedictum; pour la monoye de Roüen, sous le s, du même 
mot, &e. Mais cela ne se pratique plus, & on se contente d'ob- 
server la marque de chaque ville par les lettres de l'alphabet.” 
Traité des Monoyes, tom. i. p. 91. 

5 Cl 8H. V. m. 17. dors. 

€ Curte’s History of England, vol. ii. p. 689, note 3. He says 
that Daniel refers to the ordinance of April 18. 
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grosses), to be current for twenty deniers tournois a piece, at twa pennyweights twelve grains of alloyed 
silver le roy, and at eight sols fou? deniers the mark weight, and uzon the money foot twenty-eight; in the 
same form as before, except that tae inscription on the pile, instead of HENRICVS FRANCORVM REX, should 
be HENRICVS REX ANGLIE ET HARES FRANCIA, with the remediez at that time allowed at Paris. And that 
there should be paid, by the chief master of the mint, to exchangers and merchants, twenty-six livres tour- 
nois for every mark of silver so al-oyed. Similar letters, of the same date, were directed to the warden of 
the mint of St. Lo.‘ 

In the parliament which was holden at Westminster, in his exshth year, the chancellor (amongst other 
things recommenced by him for consideration) directed attention to be given to the weakness and poverty of 
the gentry of the realm, which Lad cf late happened from various causes, and especially from the great 
scarcity of easy at that time existing, and that some good provisions should be made for that, and for other 
inconveniences.” 

In consequence, the Commons petitioned the duke of Gloucester, then guardian of the kingdom, that 
merchants strangers coming to Calais to buy wool and other meresandise of the staple, should lodge in the 
said town, with safficient persons of the place, the king’s lieges, bv ordinance of the mayor of the staple, or 
his lieutenant for the time being; and that, on the second day after their arrival, they should deliver to their 
hosts all their mass’ and money, whether of the coin of England a of any other coinage in their possession; 
which mass and money, or mass 2x money, they should carry to the master of the mint in the said town; 
and that the said master should weigh the said money of the coin -f England; and if it should be in weight 
fifty nobles to the pound, with the remedy, then to return it te the said host and to the said merchant 
stranger ; but if it should fail of the said weight, with the remedy, then to deliver it, under the name of 
bullion, together with the money of other coinages and the said mass, tc the master of the mint, to convert 
both the money and the mass into the coin of England, that is, at 2e rata of fifty nobles to the pound. And 
when they should thus be converted into English money, then i should be delivered to the said host and 
to the said merckant stranger, thet so the said host should close ite bargain made, or to be made, between 
the said mezchant stranger and the said English merchant, and make payment for the same out of the said 
money so received. And that the said master of the mint, in tke presence of the treasurer of Calais ortis 
lientenant, should deduct from the said money reasonable expenses for the said English merchant (according 
to his oath, to be made before the said treasurer) and his custom ‘if any should be assigned by the king to 
be paid in the town of Calais, etther for provision or for the payment of wages to the soldiers), and then 
enclose the remainder in a bag, sealed with the seal of the said treasurer or of his lieutenant, appointed for 
that purpose; and that indentures should be made, between the szid treasurer, or his lieutenant, and the said 
English merchant, the one part tc remain with the treasurer and ie other with the English merchant, who 
should bring to the mayor of London, for the time being, the saic bag with the money (unless it should be 
lost or stolen, either by sea or land), together with the indenture. And, if the mayor should find that 
money to agree with the indenture, he should then return the said money to the said English merchant,-but 
retain the said indenture. And within one month after the feas: of St. Michael, in every year, the said 
treasurer, or his lieutenant, should certify the register of all the money paid in his presence to all the Engtish 
merchants, and the indentures aforesaid, into the Exchequer; anc. the said mayor in like manner. And if 
it should be found, by the treasurer’s certificate, that nothing hac >een delivered by the mayor, nor certified 
into the exchequer, then that tae said merchant should forfei; as much money as he had concealed. 
Provided always, that every English merchant should receive for each sarpler sold of wool of Cotswold, 
Kesteven, Lyndzsey and the marche of Wales, ten pounds at the least; and for every sarpler of other wool, 
eight-pouncs. And in like manner for six hundred wool-fells, ten pounds; to be brought to England in the 
form aforesaid, his reasonable expenses, stated upon his oath, being deducted. And also for eight pieces of 
tin, ten pounds. And that the English merchant should be released from bringing bullion, of the value of 


1 Pat. Norm. & H. V. pt. ii, m.9. dors. Rymeri, 920. 3 Id es gold oz silver in mass: probably what is now interided 
Ducarels Postscript, p. 17. by tbe term: bullion. 
* Rolls of Parliament, vol. iv. p. 128. 
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two marks for every sack of wool, to the master of the Mint at the Tower of London, as of ancient time 
ordained. 

This petition, which, had it been granted, must have greatly cramped, if not éntirely ruined the trade 
of Calais, was not complied with; but the old statutes and ordinances were directed to be put in force.! 

In this parliament was made a statute, of which the second chapter followed the words of a petition from 
the Commons, excepting that part which prayed that whoever would sue for the King should have one half 
of the forfeiture, which was refused, and the whole reserved to the king.® 

The statute enacted, that every merchant stranger, buying wools in England, to bring them to the 
western parts or elsewhere, not coming to the staple, to be there sold, should bring to the master of the Mint 
of the Tower of London, for: ‘every sack, one ounce of bullion of gold; and in like manner, for three pieces 
of tin, one ounce of bullion of gold, or the value in bullion of silver, upon pain of forfeiture of the same 
wool and tin, or the value of the same, to the king.’ 

The third chapter of this statute enacted that none from that time should gild any geins, aici shethes, 
nor any metal except silver, and the ornaments of holy church; nor silver any metal except the spurs of 
knights, and all the apparel belonging to a baron and above that estate, on pain of forfeiture to the king of 
ten times the value of the thing so gilt, and also of one year’s imprisonment, The justices of the peace to 
have power to inquire and to determine in the case. And that he that would sue for the king in that 
behalf, should have the third Sak of the said pecuniary fine. The last ordinance to commence from the 
feast of Easter of next ensuing.’ 

This ordinance was also made in compliance with a petition of the Commons; but the penalties which 
they prayed might be enacted were not granted, for they proposed forfeiture of life and limb, lands and 
tenements in fee simple, goods and chattels, as in case of felony.5 ` 

The Commons further prayed that all merchants strangers should be put to host, according to the 
ordinance thereupon made; and that all other ordinances touching merchants and merchandises, not repealed, 
and not contrary to their petition, should be executed; and that no person, of what estate or condition 
soever, should convey or carry out of the realm of England, or cause to be conveyed or carried, gold or silver 
for traffic, or for benefice of holy church, or for any other grace or privilege of holy church, or for any other 
cause whatsoever in the courts of holy church beyond sea, reasonable costs and expenses for their passage 
excepted, upon pain of forfeiture of life and limb, and of lands and tenements in fee simple, goods and 
chattels, as in case of felony. It was not, however, thought fit to grant this petition, nor to go the length 
of making this offence capital. Accordingly it was only commanded that the statutes made therefore should 
be observed and kept.§ 

1420-21. In consequence of the representations of the nobles, ete, the king ordained that his money 
in Normandy shoul be improved, and brought to seven franks the mark of silver to the merchant, and 
sixty-six escus d’or for the mark of gold, which would be a great relief to his people.” _ 

"1421. The following statute was made in the parliament which was holden at Westminster on the 
second day of May in his ninth year :—For the removing of the perils and deceits which have long continued 
witifin the realm, by the washers, clippers and counterfeiters of the money of England, to the great mischief 
and damage of all people i in the said realm, the King, by the advice and consent of all the Lords and 
Commons assembled in this parliament, hath ordained and established, that, from the eve of the feast of 
Christmas next ensuing, no subject of the king shall receive any money of English gold in payment, except 
at the weight appomted by the king. And, forasmuch as great part of the gold at present current in 
payment, is not of lawful weight nor of good allay, the same shall be sent to the Mint, to the end that it may 
be coined anew of just weight and good allay, which will be to the great loss and expense of the king’s 
subjects, unless he is pleased to relieve them in that case. Therefore, the king, of his special grace, hath 
remitted and pardoned to all his subjects, who, between this and the feast of Christmas, shall bring to be 


1 Rolls of Parliament, vol. iv. p. 12%. i ] 1 Statute 8 H. V. chap, 2. 
2 Ibid. p. 126. =" * Rolls of Parliament, vol. iv. p. 126. € Ibid. 
? Statute 8 H. V. chap. le 2 * Rot. Norm. 8 H, V. pt. iii, m, 9. dors. 
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coined anew, at the king’s Mint within the Tower of London, their money of gold which is not of just weight 
nor of good allay, all that to him appertaineth for the said new coisaze of the said gold, as above; saving to 
the master of the Mint, and to the other officers of the same, what zc them reasonably belongeth.' 

On the petition of the Commons of the northern counties, the parliamesit ordained that a mint should 
be worked at York, for the relief of the said counties.? 

In this parliament, also, the mayor, constables and merchants 3f the king’s staple at Calais represented, 
that, for the payment of their bonds of subsidy delivered to the treasurer and victualler of Calais, for the 
wages and victualling of the same and the adjacent marches, tzey would not receive any money but the 
king’s nobles, which it was not in the power of the said mayor, etc. to give, unless the king had his mint and 
coinage there, as it was of ancisnt time,’ for the said mayor, ei. could not bring nobles out of England. 
Wherefore they besought the parliament that they would petition the king, that he would please to 
ordain, in that parliament, the keeping of his mint and coinage et Calais, which would be for his great profit, 
and the increase of money within his realm, and ease to the merchants for the payment of their bonds 
aforesaid; and also that he would please to ordain, upon heavy penalty, that no gold of. his coin should be: 
carried out of England, or from Calais, to Flanders, or other parts. except for the wars, at:his good pleasure.‘ 
Accordingly it was enacted that zhe mint and coinage should be Fad and used, within the.town of Calais, as 
long as it should please the king, saving to him ‘that which of right to him appertained of the mint and 
coinage aforesaid.’ 

The three estates of the duchy of Normandy, and of that part of France which was in the king’s power, 
about this time granted a certain sum for the amendment of the coins. The money for this purpose was not 
to be levied upon the inhabitants in general, but upon the prelates and other ecclesiastics, the nobles, and all 
other persons whom it might concern, within the duchy, etc. The intention in raising it appears to have 
been solely the procuring a sufficient supply of bullion for the m.nt, for the person who was appointed to 
receive it was authorized to give schedules to all whe paid it, by virtue of which they were to receive it again 
from the master of the king’s nearest mint.’ 

Shortly after this, it being found that the amendment of the money required nie quantities of 
silver, the receivers, abovementioned, were commanded io purehase silver with the money which they had 
collected by the authority aforesaid, and to deliver the same inte zhe hands of the king’s' receiver of bullion, 
for which they were to have, within one month after it should haw been coined, seven franks of good money 
for every mark of silver, according to the king’s ordinance.’ i 

In the second parliament of this year, which met at Westriaster on the first day of December, a tenth 
and fifteenth from the laity were granted to the king. In the zellection of these duties'the collectors had 
authority to receive them in gold, as in noble, half-noble, or farthing, provided “ they stretchet verily to the 
value of vs. vud. by due pois of the noble, thereof made wy:h due abatements of the same, to be sende to 
the seid collectours with hér commissions, into every parties o7 the said roialme, that thos seid collectours, 
and every of hem, shall duely receyve suche paiement en goolde, to the very value of vs. viid. to be pdid to 
the use of our seid soveraigne lord in his receit, in name and lole value of a noble of due pois; and so ther 
to be receyved by the officers of our seid Soveraigne Lord, witLcuten difficultie or dilaie, in full paiemefit of 
vis. viitd.; aad in discharge of the seid céllectours, and everych of hem, and the liege men of our seid 
Soveraigne Lord. And if any of the liege men beforseid, in tyn comyng make paiement of his duete forsaid, 
in nobles, half nobles, other ferthynges goold, excéeding the value of vs. vird. by the pois aforseid, that 
in the paiement of this half xv™ and x?%, shall renne in pajen: ant for a noble of due pois, than that moneie, 
that so excedith, stonde, and be, to the anae of the paier o7 the same, in allowance or repaiement to hym 
to be made Ly the resceyvour of the same, aftar the rate and quantite of the same excesse. And if it be so, 
that any of the liege men aforseid, in tyme comyng, make paiement of his forsaide duete to any of the 


! Statute 9 H. V. chap. 11. worked. When and why it ceased I have not been able to discover. 
2 Rotls of Farliament, vol. iv. p, 200, This petition is not in 4 Rell of Parligment, vol. iv. p. 146, 


the printed rolls of this year, but it is referred to in a subsequent matute 9 H. V. chap. 6. 
petition of the same persons, 2 H. VI. Sct. Norm. 8 H. V. m. 20 dors. Rymer, x. 58. 


3 At this time the mint at Calais appears not to have been | 7 2. pt. iii, m, 8. dors. Rymer, x. 85. 
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collectours aforseid, in goold as it is before declared, beyng of lasse value by the seid pois than vs, vird., 
that for that cause, the seid collectours, ne non of hem, shall not that seid goold refuse, so that the paier 
of the same do to the reseeyvour of the same assith and gree unto the value of vs. virid., to hym that 
it receyveth, beyng algates to the paier into avauntage, and discharge of the noble of due pois ayeins our 
seid soveraigne lord.” + 

This very remarkable regulation was, doubtless, occasioned by the wretched state of the gold coins, as 
it was represented in the eleventh chapter of the statute quoted above; and was, probably, intended to 
operate as an alleviation of so heavy a burthen as a fifteenth and a tenth imposed at one time. l 

At this period the silver money was so scarce, that though a noble were so good of gold and weight as 
six shillings eightpence, men could get no white money for it.? 

In this parliament the following provisions were enacted in compliance with the petitions of the 
Commons: i 

Chap. 1. Itis ordained, that all the statutes and ordinances which have been made in the time of the 
king’s noble progenitors, touching the good and lawful governance of his money of gold and silver, not 
repealed, be well and firmly kept and holden at all points. 

Chap. 2. Item, the king, inasmuch as he conveniently may, shall do to be ordained his exchanges of 
the money of gold and silver in the city of London, and elsewhere in the realm, for the ease of his people, 
which shall be holden in open places in high streets. And that all they that will come to the Tower of 
London, there to have money of new coined, they shall have money coined, and thereof shall be delivered 
within eight days according to the very valour of that they shall bring thither, paying the seignorage and 
coinage of gold at the rate of five shillings for the pound of the Tower, and for the seignorage and coinage 

-of silver fifteen pence for the pound, and no more. And that they that will not come to the Tower to do 
the same, but will be thereof delivered at the exchanges, shall pay for the exchange after the rate of a penny 
for the noble, and so in proportion, with the seignorage and coinage, as aforesaid. 

Chap. 8. Item, that the masters and workers of the money, and also the exchangers in all places 
where money shall be coined, made, or changed, shall be holden to deliver and pay to the people all that 
eught to pertain to them for such exchange of good and lawful money of England, either by just weight or 
by number, at the choice of every person who shall receive the same, without any delay or difficulty. And 
if perchance it shall happen that any notable default in the weight of the money, or in the alloy, be found 
(which God forbid !) upon the delivery or payment to be made at the said Tower, or at the exchanges afore- 
said, that then it shall be lawful for every one who shall find: the same, to refuse that which is defective, 
before he depart from the place where he shall receive the same. And that the master, or the exchangers, 
be holden to deliver to him sufficient money for the same, without delay, and to melt that which shall be found 
defective. 

Chap. 4. Item, that they which shall be wardens, and surveyors, and ministers of the exchanges out 
of she Tower, shall be holden and bound to bring all the gold and silver that they shall receive by way of 
exchange, or shall buy by colour of their office, to the Tower of London, there to be molten, and made into 
maney, in augmentation and increase of the money, for the profit of the realm, and ease of the people, 
without being sold, aliened, or put to any other use. 

Chap. 5. Item, that the king’s mint be coined? and made at Calais, in the manner that it is made and 
governed at the Tower of London. 

Chap. 6. Item, that all the money of gold or silver that shall be made at the Tower of London and 
at Calais, or elsewhere within the realm of England, by royal authority, shall be made of as good alloy and 
just weight as it is at present made in the Tower of London. 

Chap. 7. Item, that the king do ordain good and just weight of the noble, half-noble, and farthing 
of gold, with the rates necessary for the same, for every city, borough, and market town of the realm, to be 


1 Rolls of Parliament, vol. iv. p. 15b. I have copied this scarcity arose from men’s putting forth the gold, and making store 
provision from the printed Rolls as a curious specimen of legal of the silver; vol. ii. p. 404. 
language at the beginning of the 15th century. 3 The words are, “ que la mynt du roy soit cunes & fait.” 


? Stow's Survey of London, pe 46. Fabian says that this Pynson's edit. folio. 
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delivered by the chancellor cf England’ to them that will have them, to the end that they may. not He 
deceived by false counterfeiters, and those who use false weights in deceit of the people. 

The ninth chapter of this statute enlarged to nine months the term of three months which had been fixed 
by the statute of the 14th of Richard IT. as the time within which merchants, who made exchanges into 
foreign parts, should purchase commodities of the realm equal in value to the sum exchanged. This was. 
done upon a representation that it was impossible to make the said purchases within so short a time.’ 

In pursuance of the provisions of the seventh chapter of the above statute,.a writ was directed to 
Bartholomew Goldbeter,’ John Paddeslie,* and John Brerner, of London, goldsmiths, and John Derlyngten, 
campsor and assayer of the mint in the Tower of London, enc Gilbright Vanbranburgh, engraver in 
the same, commanding them to make weights for the noble, half-nzble, and farthing of gold, sufficient for. 
the several cities and boroughs; and to form ten puncheons for each weight, five of them with the 
impression of a crown, and the otker five with a fleur-de-lis, and te bring, the weights, when stamped, to the 
council; and whereas it had been ordained in parliament, that rone of the king’s liege ‘subjects should 
receiye any money of England, except according to the weights ener for that i it was commanded 
that the statute to that effect shou-d be proclaimed in every county ° ! 

One petition, however, which the Commons presented in this parlidment was not saet It prayed 
that he or they who should be masters and workers of the monies within the Tower of London should be in 
no manner wardens, nor masters, nor governors of the exchanges without the Tower, nor in any way inter- 
meddle with the same. To this the king refused his assent.” i 

In this year was an indenture between the King and Bartholemew Goldbeter, master and worker, the 
terms of which were the same as in that of his first year. | 

His money, at this time current in Normandy, was much im3overished and greatly diminished ; it was 
therefore ordained, that the following coins should be taken at the ince ana: rates :— 


Deners d'Or, called Salutes, for- - - 25 sols. Escu d’Or of the King’s Mint for 22 sols 6 deners, 
Demi Salutes in proportion. Mowons fori - - - - - - 15 sols. 

Deners Blancs, called Doubles, for- - 2 deners. Noblas of fine gold for - - - 48 sols. 

Petit Deners Blancs in proportion. Halfand quarter in proportion. $ 


Gross, whieh used to be current for twenty deners, but which had "lately been refused at five deners, 
to be taken after the date of publication of the writ at two deners and a maille. 

By this ordinance it was forbidden to carry bullion of gold or silver, or any broken silver, beyond the 
bounds of the king’s mints, on pain of forfeiture and corporal punishment, 9 at the king’s.will; and exchangers 
and goldsmiths were prohibited from giving a greater price than that allowed by the mint, 

The king, in the year 1422, began to exercise the powers which he received, by the treaty of Troyes, 
as Regent of France, and ad new coin to be made, called a salute, whereon the arms of France and 
England quarterly were stampec."* ! | 
_ About the same time the master of his mints in Normandy was ordered o make choice of twelve 
persons, expert and sufficient to carry.on the work of the alteration of the money.” 

On the 31st of August, in this year, death terminated his skort but glorious reign. 

_ As his English coins, both of gold and silver, were. of the same weight with those of his successor, until 


the 49th year of Henry VI., I Enow not any means by which they can be distinguished from them. A 


ee 


' Pynson’s edition of the statutes hes in this place, ‘‘le Tre- ? Tha French words are, et le coups. I have not met with 
sorer d’Engleterre-’ any iustaace of corporal punishment, for offences against the 
.2 Statute 9 H. V. statute 2, chapters 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and coins, prir to this, 
9, ed. 1577. 


10 Rot. Norm. 9H. V.m.17.dors. The very injudicious 
restriction with which this writ concludes we shall hereafter find 
frequentl> repeated and enforced, although its natural tencency is 
ta preven: the bringing of bullion into that kingdom wher2 the ' 


2 ‘ trading im the precious metals is restrained. 
ë C].9H.V. m. 4. dors. S Prs : 


| L 
7 Rolls of Parliament, vol. iv. p. 154. 1 Sendford, p. 287. l 
3 Lowndes, p. 37. = Fot. Norm, 10 H. V. m. 12. dors. 


3 Goldbeter was then master of the mint. See list of officers. 
4 Paddesley was afterward master ir- the reign of Henry VI. 


Sce as above. 
5 Pat. 9 H. V. pt. ii. m, G. dors. 
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variety of types, in both metals, is given in the plates, but none of the coins bears any distinguishing mark 
by which it can be appropriated. No piece, from the English mint. has yet been discovered with the title of 
EÆRES FRANCIZ; but on all those which are attributable either to Henry V. or VI., the monarch is styled 


King of France. 


His Irish coinage is involved in equal obscurity. Simon has represented five groats which he conjec- 
tures to belong to this king; but his only reason for giving them to him is, because they differ from those 


which in his opinion were struck by Henry VI.’ 


Some of his Anglo-Gallic money can, however, be satisfactorily ascertained; such as the mouton, 
before the letter H was placed in the centre of the reverse in the year 1419, and likewise the salute with 
HERES FRANCIÆ,? because, though his son bore the same title, yet it was changed into King of France at 
se short a period after his accession that there was scarcely time for = coinage to have been made; besides 
waich, it has the arms of France and England, quarterly, in one shield only, in the same manner as the 
escus of his seventh year, whilst those of Henry VI. have two shields; the first bearing the arms of France 


singly, and the second those of France and England quarterly. 


Such is also the gross, struck after his 


marriage, with the same title of næÆære£s,? and also another gross prior to that, with REX FRANCORVM, which 
is described in an ordinance for the regulation of the money of Rouen, bearing date in the year 1419-20. 
On these Anglo-Gallic coins he is styled HENR. DEI GRA. REX ANGL. HERES FRANCI, OF HENRICVS REX 
ANGLIE HERES FRANCIE, OF HENRICVS FRANCORVM REX. 

Upon his great seal he continued the same style as was used by Henry IV.; but the arms of France have 
only three fleurs-de-lis, as he bore them in the sixth, seventh, and eighth years of his father’s reign. See 


note [5], p. 255. 


` 


The uncertainty which exists respecting his money, renders it impossible to ascertain his mints from 
any coins; but it appears from records that he worked the mints of 


CALAIS. LONDON. 


ROUEN. ST. LO. 
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1422. 


Henry the Sixth was little more than eight months old wken he succeeded his father, and in 


about two months after that event he was proclaimed King of France at Paris, upon the death of Charles 


VIL 


In the parliament which met at Westminster, on the Monday before the feast of St. Martin [i e. 


Nor. 9], in his first year, it was ordained and consented, that upon lis seals should be engraven this new 
titles Henricus Der cratia Rex Francrm & Anotim, & Domirus HIBERNIÆ.’ 

A petition was presented to this parliament by Bartholomew Geldbeter, citizen of London, stating, 
thatthe late King Henry V. by indenture, under his great seal, with the said suppliant, made and established 


! Irish Coinage, p, 19, and Plate III. Nos. 56—60. 
= See Plates of Anglo-Gallie coins, 

7 Ibid. 

‘ According to Stow, the realm of France was left by the 
death of Charles in a miserable state, ‘‘ for people of each strange 
nation were governors in the realm. 
conqvered a great part, and sought to have the rest, and the duke of 
Bourgoigne, with many other great lords allied with him, sought 
to conquer all for the young King Henry of England, who 
claimed then to be King of France ; and likewise in all the money 
that was coined, the arms of both realms were quartered, The 
crowns that were stamped in the time of Charles, and all the 
moner more, were forbidden to be current, and called to the Mint, 


VOL I. £ 


First, the Englishmen had . 


King Henry caused a piece to be stamped called a salus, worth 
two-and-twenty shillings, and blancs of eight-pence a piece, and so 
in no place of Frarce where King Henry was obeyed, any other 
money was received, but such has had the arms of France and 


England stamped on it.” (Chronicle, sub. anno 1423.) 


On the same day that Henry was crowned, the duke of 
Bedford, as Regent,- ordered money to be made in Paris with his 
dies and his arms. This was done with the consent of Charles 
VI., and was contirued during the fourteen years that the Eng- 
lish continued masters of Paris. (Ie Blanc, p. 243.] 

$ Rolls of Parlament, vol. iv. p. 171. Before this his style 
WAS REX ANGLIA & HÆRNES REGNI FRANCIÆ & DOMINUS HIBER- 
nia. Mem. 3 H. VL. Hil. m, 6, recording an event of his first year. 
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` him master and worker of his monies of gold and silver in the Tower of London, and in the town of Calais. 
By which indenture it was agreed, that the late king should have of every pound weight of gold money, so 
made, three shillings and sixpence in number, and thai the said suppliant should take for his work of the 
gold, loss of weight, and for his expenses, and all other costs, except the wages of the warden, and other 
officers of the king in that piace, of every pound weight of the said money, eighteen-pence in number, to be 
paid by the hands of the said warden. And also that the said warden should take to himself of every pound 
weight of silver, so made, eight-pence in weight, which make twelve-pence in number, whereof he should 
pay to the said scppliant for his work, for every pound weight rined,! - - - loss of weight, and all other 
expenses, except the wages aforesaid, nine-pence in number, anc the remainder he to keep in his custody, 
for the use of the king, which indenture and covenants were terminated and annulled by the death of the late 
‘king; after whose decease the said suppliant was charged by the honourable council of the present king, to 
hold as before his said office of master and worker of the monies in the places aforesaid, taking thereof 
according to the form and tenor of the said indenture. ‘The said suppliant therefore petitioned the lords of 
the council to take into their consideration, that the said covenants were too hard and severe upon him, on 
account of the great and insuppozzable loss which he had sustained before that time, in the waste, and less 
of weight, in the melting of gold and silver, brought by him to be melted and coined at the said places ; and 
that all the masters and governors of the said mints aforetime, did take of those who brought bullion to be 
coined more than the said eighteen-pence for the pound of the money of gold, and nine-pence for the money 
of silver, namely, for the waste in melting of every pound of gold ten-pence, and of silver three-pence. And 
also, that the said eighteen-pence, and nine-pence, were little eacugh for the wages of the workmen, under 
the said suppliant, for his clerks and servants in his said ofice, his expenses for coals consumed, and 
instruments necessary for the work aforesaid; and therefore prayed that.they would please to ordain in that 
parliament, that every merchant, or other person, who should bring, to the places aforesaid, gold or silver in 
mass, plate, or coin, for exchange, should have the same melted in his presence, and in the presence of the 
assayers appointed there, and that ihe loss and damage which should arise from the waste and loss of weight 
in melting should be thrown upon the said merchant, ete. according to the quantity and proportion of such 
loss, to be determined by tae judgment of the said assayers; cr otherwise that the said merchant, etc. should 
reasonably bargain with the said suppliant to make agreement with him for the waste and loss of the same; 
‘and that such waste might not, in future, be thrown upon the said suppliant. Or if not, that they would 
please to consider that he could not otherwise preside over the said office, without his final ruin, and 
therefore that he might be discharged of the same, without inzurring the displeasure of the king, or of she 
lords aforesaid, as an act of charity.” 

On this petition was founded the fourth chapter of the statute which was made by that parliament, in 
which it was enacted, that although it had been well ordained in time past, that he who should be master of 
the mint should in nowise hold the king’s exchange; yet nevertheless the king, by the advice and assent of 
the Lords spiritual and temporal, and at the request of the Commons, did will and grant that the master 
of the mint at the Tower of London, that then was, or for the time should be, might have and hold the king’s 
exchange in the city of London until the parliament next to be holden, so that the said master should send 
to the Mint all that should come to the exchange either in plate or in mass to be coined from time to time, 
until the said parliament, taking for the exchange of the noble, in the said exchange, one penny halfpenny 
only.® : 

Thus the master’s petition for an increased allowance was 2vaded, and compromised by the union of the 
two offices, whose duties were incompatible, and which had hitherto been, with great propriety, kept entirely 
distinct. l 

In the same parliament the Commons petitioned for a further extension of the time within which the 
merchants, who made exchanges to foreign parts, were obliged to purchase commodities of the realm of an 
equal value. This was originally limited, by a statute of the 14th of Richard IT., to three months, but had 


1 This blank 2s in the printed roll, | ® Rolls of Parliament, vol. iv. p, 177, | ? Stat. 1 H. YI. chap, iv. 
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been enlarged by another statute of the 9th of Henry V. to nine months, and an addition of three months. 
more was now prayed for. ‘This, however, was not granted, but the term of nine months was commanded 
to be enforced, by an ordinance to continue until the next parliament.! 

By the first chapter of the statute which was enacted at that time, the lords of the king’s council for the 
time being were authorized, for the profit of the king and the ease of his people, to assign, by authority of 
tke said parliament, masters and workmen to make money of gold and silver, to hold exchanges of money, as 
well in the city of York as in the town of Bristol, and also in as many places as to the said lords should seem 
necessary, any statute or ordinance to the contrary notwithstanding.? 

1422-3. On the 16th of February an indenture was made between the King and Bartholomew Gold- 
. beter, the terms of whica did not vary from those of the first and ninth years of his father.3 Besides 
this indenture, there was also an indorsement put upon the indenture of the ninth of Henry V. dated 
likewise upon the same 16th of February, by which it was renewed in the presence of the dukes of 
Gloucester and Exeter, the archbishop of Canterbury, the bishops of London, Winchester, and Bristol, the 
earls of Warwick and Northumberland, the lords Cromwell and Hungerford, the king’s chancellor and 
keeper of the privy seal; and Goldbeter was authorized to coin at York and Bristol, in addition to London 
and Calais, which alone were particularized in the indenture of the ninth of Henry V.* In this year John 
Bernes, of London, goldsmith, was appointed by the king to make the money-weights, for the noble, 
the half, and quarter, anc to stamp them, according to the form of the statute of the ninth year of the 
late king. 

1428. On the rolls cf that parliament, which was holden at Westminster on the 20th of October, in 
his second year, a petition is entered, but without any notice of the person or persons by whom it was 
preferred. It prayed that the provisions of the fourth chapter of the statute made in the lagt parliament, by 
which the master of the Mint was allowed to hold the king’s exchange, might be continued and put 
in execution during the king’s pleasure, with the advice of his council. This petition being read and 
corsidered by the Lords of the said parliament, it was agreed by them, with the consent of the Commons in 
parliament assembled, that it should be granted, and in consequence Goldbeter was appointed to hold 
the exchange in the city of York, together with his office of master of the Mint in the Tower of London.’ 

In the same parliament the Commons of the counties of York, Northumberland, Westmorland, Cum- 
berland, Lancaster, Chester, Lincoln, Nottingham, Derby, bishopric of Durham, and all parts of the 
north, petitioned the King, and the Lords spiritual and temporal, stating, that in consideration of the provision 
in the statute of the ninth cf the late king, which forbade the currency a gold under the lawful weight, the 
last parlament had ordained, at the suit of the said suppliants, that the master and worker of the king’s 
monies, within the Tower of London, should come to York, there to coin the gold and silver of the 
said country which were not of legal weight, and to remain there during the king’s pleasure. By 
virtue of which ordinance the said master was at York, and there placed his mint, to the great profit 
of the king, and ease of the said counties. But that the said master and his workmen, had since 
retired from thence: wherefore the king’s lieges, in the said parts, for their private convenience, com- 
motly received and paid light gold, at rates and abatements, against the ordinance of the statute aforesaid, 
in contempt of the king, and to his and his people’s loss. They therefore prayed, that the master 
of the mint should be cornmanded to return to the said city, there to coin as he had done before, 
and to remain, or to leave there his sufficient deputies, for whom he should be responsible, during the. | 
king’s pleasure. And also that it might be enacted, that all the gold, of the said parts, which should 
be deficient in weight, should be brought to the castle at York, there to be coined, before the feast of 


' Rolls of Parliament, vol. iv. p. 178 This ordinance is 4 Bundle in the Tower unclassed. 
printed as part of the statute, in Runnington’s edition, where 


it forms the 6th chapter. That chapter is not in the early editions * Pat. 1 H. VI. pt. ii. m. 3. 


of the statutes printed in 1497 and 1577. 6 Rolls of Parliament, vol. iv. p. 199. 
2 Statute 1 H, VI. chap. i. ° 
3 Cl. 1 H. VI. m. 13. dors, Lowndes, p, 88, bas, by mistake, 7 Bundle in the Tower unclassed. See the indenture at large, 


given an indenture of the first of H. VII. to this king. ` in the History of Exchanges. 
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St. Michael next. And that no gold, not of just weight, should be current thenceforward in payment, 
nor have course within the.-countizs aforesaid, nor elsewhere within tke realm; and that proclamation to 
that effect should be made throughout the realm. This petitien was granted by the said Lords, with 
the assent of the Commons in parament assembled.! The mayar and merchants of the staple at Calais 
also petitioned that the statutes against the exportation of money should. be put in force, because at that 
time there was so large a quantisy of English nobles at Bruges, to sell to the exchangers, that it was 
wonderful ;? which, if it should not be remedied, would be the destruction of the mint. For if the nobles 
were not so plentiful to be sold in Flanders, there would come greas quantities of bullion to the mint 
at Calais, which would not be the cese in future if the said nobles, which pass out of the realm, should be 
current there; because the merchenis at Calais had no command nor power over their gold or silver, until 
they were passed over the sea into England; and besides were nvt common purchasers of merchandises in 
Flanders; and also the whole of their gold and silver would be little enough to pay for their wools, customs, 
and subsidy within the realm. On this representation was founded the sixth chapter of a statute which was 
made in that parliament in the following form: 

Item, Whereas, by King Henry the Fifth, father to our lord the king that now is, it was ordained, that, 
a mint of gold and silver should be holden within the town of Ca-ais, whereby great substance of money of 
gold and silver hath been brought within the realm, which money by divers persons hath been, and is daily, 
carried out of the same to Bourdeacx, Flanders, and other places. against the statute in old times made and 
provided in this behalf, as hath been grievously complained in this parliament; it is ordained and assented, 
the same statute be holden and kept, and put in due execution. And moreover it is ordained and established, 
that no gold nor silver shall be cazried out of the realm contrary tə the said statute, unless it be for payment 
of wars, and the king’s soldiers beyond the sea, upon pain of forfeiture of the value of the sum of money so 
carried out of the realm, to be levied of him that shall bring, carry, or send it out of the said realm; and 
that he which espieth it, and thereof giveth knowledge to the council, or to the treasurer of England, shall 
have the fourth part of the forfeiture so due to the king, except the ransoms for fines of English prisoners 
taken and to be taken beyond the sea, and the money that the soldiers shall carry with them for their reason- 
able costs, and also for horses, oxen, sheep, and other things boaght in Scotland, to be sent and carried to 
the parts adjoining ; so that the money to be sent for the fines of tae said prisoners, or to be carried by the said 
soldiers to the parts beyond the sea, be not done without the kinz’s special license. And because it is sup- 
posed that the money of gold of the realm is carried out of the same ky merchants aliens, it is ordained and 
established, that the merchants a.iens shall find surety in the chancery, every company for them. of their 
company, that none of them shall carry out of the realm any cold cr silver against the form of the said 
statute, upon pain of forfeiture of the same, or the value thereof: and if any of them do to the contrary, and 
it shall be duly proved, and he sc doing be gone over the sea, then the pledges of his company shall pay to 
the king the said forfeiture, whezeof he that shall espy it, and thereof give notice to the treasurer, or to the 
king’s council, shall have the fourth part, as is aforesaid.* pa : 

In the same parliament it was stated by the Commons, that whereas it had been ordained by divers 
statutes, made in the time of the king’s noble progenitors, that the money called galley-halfpennies, suskyns 
and dodekyns, and all manner of Scotish silver money, should be banished, and not be current hereafter for 
any payment within the realm o? England. And that the money called blanks,® not being silver, but being 
made of metal of no value, was become current commonly between tha people within the reali of England, 
to the great damage of the common people. Therefore they prayed, that proclamation should. be eile 
through all the counties of England, within franchises and without, and within cities, towns, boroughs, and 
elsewhere, that all the money called blanks should be wholly rut out of the realm before the feast of St. 
John Baptist next coming. And that after the said feast no person should pay or receive the same, upon 


_- 


? Rolls of ParBament, vol, iv. p. 200. 5 These are said to be coins struck by Henry V.in Franee, 
2 Q merveille est. l of baser elloy than sterling and running for eight-pence. They 
> Rolls of Parament, vol. iv. p. 25% were called blanks or whites from their colour. [Coke, 3d Inst. 


4 Statute 2 H. VI. chap. vi. cap. 30.] 
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the pain contained and ordained in a statute made in the third year of King Henry V, against all those who 
should pay or receive the money called galley-halfpence within the realm.’ The statute 2 Henry VI. 
chap. ix. follows exactly the words of this prayer.? 

The following petition was at the same time presented :— 

s Besechen mekely the Communes; For as much as yere is but litell white moneye forged i in the 
kynges mynte, to grete unese and harme of the pouer people of this land; the whiche, as hit is said, is 
cause of that that the maistre of the mynte woll resceyve no manere of silver, but if it be better thanne the 
olde sterlying, or thenne he is bounde, be charge of his office, to mak by 111d. or more in the pounde, so 
tkat he that bringeth his silver in suche wise to the kynges mynte to have it forged, seyng the grete dis- 
avauntage that shulde renne upon him in this manere, and evere the greter summe the greter the losse, 
taurneth thens and goth to juelleres, gouldsmythes, or other that werken gold or silver, and selleth hit thaym 
to the verrey value, as good worldly policie asketh for the strangeres that repairen, and bryngge into this 
lond silver in masse, and other wise be waye of marchandise, as esterlynges, and other wold bryngge silver 
ynowe to the kyngges mynte for ther owen avauntage, if thei saugh it shuld be take there to the verrey value, 
and if they were well cherisshed therto. And all hit be soo, hit be alleged that the white moneye that it is 
nowe yforged in the kynges mynte, be bettere of alay thenne the old sterlyng, which tourneth to the hyn- 
deryng of him that bryngeth theder the billon’, yif it so be, hit is no reson that the maister take his worship 
of another mannes harme; for hym nedeth not to do so of charge of his office, bot hym lust.. And therefore 
sith he doth hit of his owen auctorite, for encrece of his worship, hit semeth resoun wolde he shuld have the 
‘disavaille therof, and not the marchant. And it is to presume moreover, that for to make the white moneye 
of this lond better in alay thenne hit shulde bee, woll cause hit to be broken, moltyn againe,. or born out of 
this lond, for the avauntage that may be had there inne, for goodnesse of the alay. So that be ther never 
so muche white money forzed, that shall be but litell the more sturyngge among the people. Consideryng that 
ocn the next way that may be, for to distruye any moneye in the world, and cause it to be broken, moltyn, 
or born out of a lond, is for to make hit better in weight, or alay, thenne hit shulde bee. Wherefore like 
it unto your hygh discretions, to considere tenderly these mishiefs, and the grete inconveniencis and harme, 
that be likly to falle among the commune people of this lond, but if more plente of white moneye be hadde, 
to ordeine that the maistre of the mynte resceyve al maner of silver that is brought to the mynte, after the 
verray value; that is to say, yf be as good in alay as the old sterlyng, to take it with oute gruchyng or dis- 
avauntage desiring of hym that bryngeth hit theder; yif it be better, to yve ayeyne to hym that bryngeth 
his theder the surplusage; and yif it be wars, tc rebate truly the disavaill therof, after the feblenesse of the 
alay; uppon peine de imprisonement, fyn, and raunson, and trible dammages to the partie greved.° 

On these representations it was enacted in the following form :— 

Item, to the intent that the more bullion may be brought to the mint, and the greater plenty of white 
money to be made and current within the realm, for the ease and profit of the commonalty of the same, it is 
ordained and established, that the master of the mint shall keep his allay in the making of white money, accord- 
` ing to the form of his indenture. And that the same master receive of every person that shall bring any silver 
tothe mint, the same money at the true value as it is worth, according to the same allay, upon pain to pay 
to the party his double damages. And also, to the intent that this ordinance may the better and more justly 
be observed, it is ordained that the king’s assayer, which is a person indifferent betwixt the master of the 
mint and the merchant, and also the comptroller of the mint, shall be present when any sach bullion of silver 
is brought to the mint, to the intent that the said assayer, may rightfully set the same according to the law, 
in case of variance between the master and the merchant, and the comptroller to comptroll as well silver 
which is brought into the mint, as that which is carried out of the same, each of them being sworn faithfully 
and indifferently to do their duty, without taking any reward except the fee which they shall take of the king, 


- | Rolls of Parliament, vol. iv. p. 255. circulation, for it will be seen that they were put down so late as 
* It appears that either this statute was disregarded equally the 9th year of Henry VIII, 
with those which preceded it, or that the galley-halfpence, after . 
having ceased to be current in this kingdom, were again forced into 3 Rolls of Parliament, vol. iv. p. 257. 
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upon pain to yield double damages, as is aforesaid. And that the assayer and comptroller be credible, sub- 
stantial, and expert men, having perfect knowledge in the mystery of goldsmiths and of the mint. And also that 
neither the master of the mint, nor the exchanger, for the time being, sell, nor cause to be sold, nor alien to 
any other use but to the coinage, any manner of gold or silver wrought or unwrought, coined or not coined, 
or bullion which 1s brought to the mint, or to the exchenge, but aply the same only to the money accord- 
ing to the form of the said indenture, upon the pain contained in the same indenture. And that the 
said master of the mint cause to be stricken from time to time half-nobles, farthings of gold, groats, half- 
groats, pence, hal-pence, and farthings, for the ease of the people, according to the tenor of the indenture made 
between the king and him, upon tie pain contained in the same, so that the common people may have 
recourse to the exchange for small gold, and white money, as they reasonably shall need.1 

Item, Forasrauch as great scarcity of white money is within the realm, because that silver is bought and 
sold not coined at the price of thirty-two shillings the pound of troy, whereas the same pound is no more of 
value at the coin than thirty-two shi_Jings, with an abatement of twelve-pence for the coinage, it is ordained 
and established, for the increase of white money, that no man, of what estate or condition he be within tke 
realm, shall buy br sell any silver in plate, piece, or in mass, being of as good allay as the sterling, above 
thirty shillings the pound of troy, above the fashion, upon the pain of forfeiture of the double value of so 
much as he buyeth or selleth contrary to this ordinance. And that the one half be forfeit to the king’s use, 
and the other half to the use of him that will sue, and prove the same forfeiture. Provided always, that they 
which go to the coin have and iake of the master of the said coin, according as is lawfully contained in the 
indentures therecf made between the king and him. And also the master of the said mint for the time 
being, may take and deliver as is contained i in the said indentures, without taking more, for the ease and 
profit of the common pecple.? 

The Commcens likewise presented to the parliament the following petition, relating to the exchange of 
mon ey : 

“ Also, for the more ese of the peple, hit semeth tae maistre of the mynte, hauing the eschaunge in his 
hand, as he nowe hath, myght be charged to serve the peple that commen to the eschaunge of white money 
for gold, to chaunge at enys xis. or xxs. or wyth inne frely, wyth oute that he take ought of hym for the 
coynage, unto suzhe a scmme, and suche a tyme, as is thought resonable for the common ese. Consideryng 
the grete avauntage that he hath had, and yet hath, of the kynge’s eschaunge, nought pay’ng therfore; the 
whiche eschaunge was granted hym, tc that entent he shuld ese the peple, and as yet ther hath litell or noon 
ese be founde ther inne. And the kyng hath hadde in the mene tyme a grete disavauntage ; seen that men 
wolde have yevea the kyng large.y therfore, yete wolde yeve, as the communes bene enfourned. And yif 
the maistre forseide refuse to do this, hit is thought good assaie if any other man woll do it in this forme, 
the which, if any be founde, as ‘the Communes be enformed that ther shall be, that he be admitted ther to, for 
the grete ese of the peple.” 

"To which the following answer was given: “If any man will come and proffer as it is supposed, he 
shall be heard.’ 

The fourteenth chapter of the statute referred to above, of the second year of the king, provided for the 
regulation of goldsmiths’ work in this manner: Item, that no goldsmith nor worker of silver, within the city 
of London, sell no workmanship of silver, unless it be as fine as the sterling, except the same need solder in 
the making, whizh shall be allowed, according as the solder is necessary to be wrought in the same. And 
that no goldsmith nor jeweller, nor any ather that worketh harness of silver, shall set any of the same to sell 
within the city, before that it be touched with the touch, and also with a mark or sign of the workman of the 
same, upon pain of forfeiture of the double value thereof. And that the mark or sign of every goldsmith be 


! The Commons had complained that little or nothing of small king’s answer was, keep the master of the mint to the form of his 
coins was struck, buz only nobles end groats, to the great harm of indenture. Rolls of Parliament, vol. tv. p. 256. l 
the people, and the singular advartage of the master of the mint, ? Statute 2 H. VI. chap. 12 and138. The latter from edition 
and therefore they petitioned that he might bz obliged to coin 1577. x 


small money upon pzin of imprisonment, 322, and ransom, The 3 Rois of Parliament, vol. iv. p. 257. 
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known to the- wardens of the craft. And if it may be found that-the said keeper of the touch touch any 
such harness with the leopard’s head, except it be as fine in allay as the sterling, that then he shall forfeit, 
for everything so proved, the double value to the king and to the party who shall prove it, as above recited 
in the 18th chapter. And it is also ordained, that in the city of York, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Lincoln, 
Norwich, Bristol, Salisbury, and Coventry, there shall be divers touches, according to the ordinance of the 
mayors, bailiffs, or governors of the same towns. And that no goldsmith, nor other workers of silver, nor 
keepers of the said touches within the said towns, shall set to sell, nor touch any silver in other manner than 
is ordained before within the city of London, upon pain of the said forfeiture. And, moreover, that no 
goldsmith, nor other worker of silver, within the realm of England where no touch is ordained, as aforesaid, 
shall work any silver except it be as fine in allay as the sterling, and that he set upon the same his mark or 
sign, before he put it to sale. And if it be found that it is not as fine as the sterling, then the worker of the 
same shall forfeit the double value of the same, as above-recited, within the city of London. And the 
justices of the peace, mayors, and bailiffs, and all other having power as justices of the peace, shall hear 
inquire, and determine, by bill, plaint, or in other manner, of all that do contrary to the said ordinances, and 
thereof make due execution at their discretion. Provided always, that if the master of the Mint that now 
is, or which for the time shall be, do offend or hath offended in his office of the said mint, that then he be 
corrected and justified according to the form of the said indentures.! 

On the 23rd of October, in the second year of his reign, a writ was issued to the seneschal of Gascony 
and constable of Bourdeaux, commanding them that, without any delay, they should cause to be made in 
the city of Bayonne, money of the same kind, and of equal weight and value, as had been accustomed to be 
made in the city of Bourdeaux, and elsewhere in the said duchy, and if they had sufficient reason for not 
obeying that. command, that they should signify the same to the king and his council, under their seals, 
distinctly, open’, and without delay.* 

1424 or 1425. About the same time he, by charter of ‘panes aime confirmed the privileges, ete. 
which King Edward II. granted, in his 28th year, to the workers and moneyers in the duchy of Aquitaine.? 

1426. Soon after this, an ordinance was issued for the coining of nobles, together with their half 
and quarter, in France, and it was, probably, about the same time, that the coins of Charles VIL. were put 
down, because they were of less weight than the money of Henry.’ 

1428. In his seventh year the king required to be certified of the assays which had been made before 
the barons of the exchequer by Bartholomew Goldbeter, master of the Mint, of the coins struck in the 
Tower and at Calais, from the second year of his reign to that time. It appears, from the return to this 
writ, that all the money which had been made during that period was found to be agreeable to standard. 

1429. The Commons petitioned that the statutes relating to the staple of Calais might be enforced, 
from the neglect of which the mint there “was like to stand void, dissolate, and to be distrued.”° In 
compliance with this petition, the 17th chapter of a statute made in this year enacted, that the staple 
shoyld be wholly at the said town of Calais, and in none other place beyond the sea; and, by the 18th 
chapter, it was provided, that the whole payment should be made in hand for wool, woolfels, and tin, 
in gold and silver, without subtilty or collusion. Also, that the bullion should be brought to the mint 
at Calais, namely, for every sampler of wool, whereof the weight of the sack should be sold for twelve marks, 
six pounds; for ten marks, five pounds; for eight marks, four pounds; and of the woolfels after the rate; to 
be forged into the king’s coin. And the seller was forbidden to Jend any merchant any of the money which 
he should receive from him, but the same money was to be brought into the realm without subtilty 
or fraud. 

From the 24th chapter we learn that the merchants aliens had of late introduced a custom of refusing 


1 Statute 2 H. VI. chap. 14. The Commons had petitioned * Le Blanc, p. 244, who says that Charles was obliged greatly 
that the master of the Mint might, in case that he offended, be to reduce the weight of his money, which was never done by Henry 
judged by the common law. [Rolls of Parliament, vol. iv. p. 257.] whilst he remained master of Paris. 

2 Rot. Vase. 2and 3 H. VI. m. 13. ` 5 Pat. 7 H. VI. pt. i. m. 18, 
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to take silver as they were wont for their merchandises, and of taking only gold nobles, half-nobles, 
and farthings, which from time to time they carried out of the realm into other foreign countries, where they 
~ were changed to their increase, and forged in other coins, 30 that they gained in the allay of every 
noble twenty-pence, against the tenor of the statutes thereof made, to the great prejudice of the king, and 
‘of his whole realm. Therefore the king, willing to provide a remedy; ordained, that no merchant alien 
should constrain nor bind any of his liege people, by promise, covenant, or liege, to make him payment in ` 
gold for any manner of debt due te him, nor refuse to receive payment in silver for any manner of Such duty 
or debt, upon the pain of the double value of the same.! 

1431. In this year the mayor, burgesses, and commofialty cf the city of Bayonne, represented to the king 
the great want of his coins which then existed in that place, and which was occasioned by the war, which 
prevented the bringing of silver to his coinage at Bourdeaux to be nade into money there. In consequence 
of that scarcity of his coins, the money of other kingdoms, such as Castille, Portugal, Arragon, and Navarre, 
and various others, were cammonly current there, to the great loss of his subjects. ‘They therefore prayed, 
that a remedy might be provided. ‘Wherefore the king commanded, that money of gold and silver should 
be made in his castle of Bayonne of the same kind, allay, and weight, as the money of Bourdeaux, during 
his pleasure, provided it could be done without any prejudice to himself or others; and that the master 
of the mint in Bourdeaux should hold office in Bayonne also; and that, during that time, the inhabitants of 
Bayonne should enjoy all the profits arising from the money there made, to be by them applied to the defence 
of their city. Provided always, that the said mayor, etc. should bear all the expenses attending the making 
such money, and also builc, within the said castle, houses, and otker places necessary for making the same, 
and should render to the king, in his exchequer, a due and lawful account of all the profits accruing from 
it, and also of the sums expended upon the fortifications, whenever they should be required so to do.? 

1432, Tha pope’s ambassador had license to pass out of the kingdom with gold, money, and jewels, to 
the amount of me hundred pounds.? And the bishop of Worcester, being about to attend the general 
council at Basil, had permission to carry with him goods, jewels, and vessels of silver, to the value of 
one thousand pounds.* | 

The Commons complained io the parliament which met in his tenth year, that the penalties for offences 
against the staple were so light tkat the statutes were perpetually evaded, by carrying wools, etc., to other 
places, the effect of whick was, that the money did not come int the kingdom again, nor was the realm 
thereby increas2d, nor the mint at Calais sustained. They therefore prayed, that the penalty might be 
made the full forfeiture of the goods, and that every man might have power, by authority-of parliament, to 
make search in every place where it might be needful.” 

This was granted, and the same was enacted, in the 7th-charter of a statute then made, nearly in the 
words of the petition.’ 

In this year was an indenture with William Rus, then mint master, on the same conditions as that of 
his first year.’ ° 

1483. The king, having been informed that the coinage of <adney in his castle of Bourdeaux had been 
for a long time stopped, to the great loss of himself and his subjects, directed a writ to the seneschal 
of Gascony, and the constable of Baurdeaux, by which he commended them, and thereby gave them power, 
to make money of gold, silver and billon, within the said castl2, of the same coinage, allay, assay, and 
weight, as it had been raade during the reign of king Richarc II. and of Henry IV. and V.; tha said 
seneschal, etc. to answer to the king in all things belonging to him in that behalf.* 

In his Lith year the Comraons complained, that foreign brckers were allowed within the realm, who 

made exchanges between merchant and merchant, whereby merchants aliens did not employ their money in 


1 Statute 8 EH. VIL chap. svii. xviii, end xxiv. € Stasate 10 H. VI. chap. 7. 

? Vase. 10 H. VI. m. - 10. Rymer, vol. x. p. 498. Ducarel’s 7 Cl. .0 H. Vl. m. 12, dors, There were other incentures 
Postscript, p. 18. on the like terms, in his 12th, 24th, 30th, and Slst years, and 

3 CL 10 H, VI. m.l. Rymer, vol. x. p. 515. until his 49th year, e 

4 Frane, 11 H. VI. m. 15, Rymer, vol. x. p. 528. 8 Vasse 11 H. VI. m. 11. Rymer, vol. x. p. 544. Ducarel’s 
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merchandises of the realm, but sent away their monev over sea by such exchanges, to the embezzlement of 
the king’s customs, and impoverishment of the Commons of the realm. They therefore petitioned that, 
from that time, no alien born should be a broker, under the penalty of twelve pounds, as often as he should 
be proved, and convicted, to have acted as such. 

This petition was refused to be granted,! as was also another, by which they endeavoured to induce the 
king to increase the penalties respecting exchanges to the court of Rome.* 

They were, however, more successful in a subsequent petition® for the enforcing the observation of a 
statute of his eighth year, which enjoined the carrying of bullion to his mint at Calais, as a law was founded 
upon their prayer, to endure for three years from the feast of the Annunciation following.‘ 

In this year the laws which prohibited the exportation of money were again partially suspended, and 
the bishop of Winchester had license to carry out of the realm money and plate to the amount of 20,0007. 
of sterlings.’? And not long afterward a certain Spaniard also had permission to take his horses, silver, 
plate, and money, out of the kingdom.6 ` 

1434, In his twelfth year an indenture was made with John de Paddeslee, master of the mint, which 
differed not from that of his first year.7 

1437. A petition was presented to the king, in the parliament which met at Westminster on the 7th 
of March in his fifteenth year, praying that he would moderate the statute of his eighth year, which 
required certain quantities of bullion to be carried to his mint.at Calais, for every sarpler of wool, etc’ It 
does not appear who were the petitioners, nor was their prayer granted. It is probable, however, that it 
was presented by the Commons, who in the year 1442 petitioned to the same effect, and CREA the object 
of their prayer. 

1439: “In this year a fresh provision was made to prevent the exportation of money = merchants 
aliens; in which the former statutes were recited, and the time of sale, and of employment of the money 
limited to eight months, on forfeiture of the value of the goods. This regulation was ordained to take place 
at‘ Easter, and to continue for eight years.9 

1442, In the 12th chapter of a statute which was enacted in his twentieth year, the duane of bullion 
te be delivered into'the mint at Calais for every sarpler of wool, etc., was, at the solicitation of the Com- 
mons,!? moderated from one half of the price to one third; because it was found that the merchants strangers, 
being aggrieved, did prevail with their lords to impose equal restraints upon bullion issuing out of their 
dominions; which had occasioned the mint to fall into great decay, so that it could not be sustained as it 
was in the reign-of king Henry V. and many years before the statutes to that effect were made. "! 

1444-5. ‘The want of small change was now so severely felt, that the Commons presented the follow- 
ing petition to the parliament which met at Westminster on the 25th of February, in the year 1444-5. 

‘< To the right worchipfull and discrete Communes in this present parlement assembled; please it unto 
your sad and high discrecions to considre, the grete hurt that the pore Communes of this noble roialme of 
Englond have and suffer at this tyme J for defaulte of half penyes and ferthynges of silver: in so much 
that men travailling over contrees, for part of their expenses of necessite most departe our soveraigne lordes 
coigne, that is to wete, a peny in two peces, or elles forego all the same peny, for the paiement of an half peny; 
and also the pouere common retaillours of vitailles, and of oyer nedefull thyngs, for defaute of such coigne of 
half penyes and ferthings, oftentymes mowe not sell their seid vitailles and things, and many of our said sove- 
raine lordes pouere liege people, which wold bye such vitailles and other smale thinges necessarie, mowe not 
bye theyme, for defaute of half penyes and ferthings not hadde, nouther on the partie bier, nor on the partie 


! Rolls of Parliament, vol. iv. p, 449. Aliens were forbidden 6 Cl 12 H. VI. m, 9. 
to be brokers by statute 50 Edward ITI. and 9 H. V. [Roll!s of ? Ci, 12 H. VI, m. 4. dors, 
Parliament, vol. v. p. 56.) This provision, however, does not $ Rolls of Parliament, vol. iv. p. 508. The king's answer was 
appear in the printed statutes. in the words of the statute 15 H. VI. cap. 8. 
* Rolls of Parliament, vol. iv. p. 454. ? Statute 18 H. VI. chap. 4. This was made in compliance 
8 Yd. ibid, P with a petition from the Commons. 
* Statute 11 H. VI. chap. 13. . 10 Rolls of Parliament, vol. v. p 64. 
s Pat. 11 H. VI. p. i, m. 10. ; Statute 20 H, VI. chap. 12, 
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seller; which scarcitie and wantyng of half penyes and ferthings, hath falle, and dayly yet doth, because that for 
their grete weight, and their finesse of allay, thei be daily tried and molte, and-putte into other use, unto then- 
cresce of wynnynz of theym that so do: and heruppon, after your gode advisez, wise.and sad discrescions, to 
offre tothe presence of oure seid sovereigne lord this present bille, to be enact atte ‘your prayer and request, 
and that oure seid soverein lord, by thevys and assent of the lordes spirituelx and ‘temporelx, and of you the 
Communes, in this present parlerment assembled, for to ordeyn anc stablishe, that every pound weight of the 
Tour, of half pen yes and ferthings. which be nowe of ye nombre of xxxs. from this tyme forth, to be of 
the nombre of xxxiiis. no fynesse abated of the alley, whereof our sovereign lord to have and take for his 

seigneurage viid. in nombre; and the maistr’ of his mynt withynne the seid tour for the tyme beyng, to 
have and take for his labour of double meltyng, blaunchyng, wasz, and other. costs, viid. in nombre; and 
the moneours, because of their grətter labour to make so many smale peces, therof to have and take xd. 
and so yet shall remayn unte the hondes of him that oweth the bu lion xxxis. unto his encrece xiid.: more- 
over, that half penyes and ferthinges renne not, only in paiement in’grete sommes omonge the peple, with- 
outen other money amonge ; that is to sey,-that no man be bounde to receyve' in paiement but after the 
quantite and rate, in every xx s. of grotes, half grotes, and pens, xiid. in half pens and ferthings; and namore : 
and yet that by the wille and conseni of hym that shall reeyve the paiement, and that this ordenaunce endure 
unto the next parliament; provided also, that no white money, zs grote, half grote, peny, half peny, nor 
ferthings, be broxe nor molte for the cause above seide, upon tàs peyne of forfaiture unto the kyng, the 
double value of as moch as is so molter: or broken: considering furthermore, that by this mene, plente of 
half penyes and ferthings shall be had in short tyme thurgh this seide roialme, and the peple gretly eased, 


-and the king profited in his seigneurage, and all chippyng and mzltyng of half penyes and ferthings here- 


after finally fordo. This for the love of God, and for the common profit of the poure liege peple, which for 
this meritory ded? shall hertly pray to God for you.”! 

This petition was granted, and the regulations which it required were to be in force for two years from 
the Sth of April in the year 1446; but the king reserved to himself the ai of aii the ordinance 
whenever he should think proper. 

1447, About this time the clipping and counterfeiting of che coins was meee to such a length m 
Ireland, that it became necessary to provide some remedy against the practice. Accordingly, in a parlia- 
ment held at Trvmme, the Friday next after the Epiphany, berore John, earl of Shrewsbury, the king’s 
lieutenant, a statute was made, the 22d chapter of which was to this effect:—For that the clipping of the 
coin of our sovereign lord the king hath caused divers men in this land of Ireland to counterfeit the same, to 
the great damage and destruction of the said land, and is like to do more hereafter: Wherefore it is ordained 
and agreed by authority of this present parliament, that no menəy so clipped be received in any place of 
the said land, frora the first day of May next to come, nor the mon2v called O’ T s money, or any other 
unlawful moneys so that one coiner be ready at the said day to make the coin. 

It is difficult to ascertain the precise meaning of the concluding sentence. Could it be intended, that if 
a coiner were not ready, at the time specified, the clipped and counterfeit money was still to be current ? 

By the same statute it was ordained that no persons, except knights and prelates of holy church, should 
use any gilt bridles, peytrells, or other harness; and that if any other should be found with such harness it 
should be lawful for every: man that would, to take the said man, his horse and harness, and to possess the 
same as his own goods. This statuze was not repealed until 10 and 11 Charles I. 

1448-9, The third chapter of the statute which was made in his 27th year recited the 4th of king 
Henry IV. to prevent carrying bullion, etc. out of the kingdom, by merchants aliens, strangers, denizens, and 
others; and enacted further, that if any gold or silver in coin, plate, or mass, should be carried out of the 
realm, contrary to the above-mentioned statute, it should be lawful for any person to pursue an action of 
debt against all the customers, comptrollers, and searchers, in whose knowledge, or default against their 
office, such gold, ete. should be carried out of the realm, This crdinance was to be in force on the quindeme 
of Easter next fcllowing, ard to continue until the next parliament.’ i 


1 Rolls of Parlicment, vol. v. p. 109. 3 Chip. 6. Irish Statutes. 
2 Simon's Essay on Irish Coins, App. No. 3, stat. 25 H. VI. + Stevute 27 H. VI, chap. 3. 
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1453. John, earl of Shrewsbury, the king’s locum tenens in Aquitaine, had power granted to him by writ 
to coin, with the king’s die, money of gold, silver, and billon, as often as he should think fit, and to give 
it such current value as should be for the honour and advantage of the king and of the country, and to punish 
those who should refuse to receive the same, and offenders against the coinage, as the cases might require.’ 

1454. In this year the Commons represented, that for want of enforcing the statutes relating to the 
staple at Calais, the mint there was like to stand void, desolate, and to be destroyed. And also, that the 
duke of Burgundy had forbidden the passage of bullion through Flanders, Brabant, Holland, and Zealand, 
to come to Calais (although the said bullion was not the produce of any land of his), whereof money should 
be coined in the king’s mint there, and from thence be carried and spread in the realm, to pey the growers 
of wool, ete. the lack whereof was greatly hurtful to the commonwealth, as was well known. They there- 
fore recommended, as a remedy, that if the duke would not take off the restraints on the passage of bullion, 
no wool, ete. should be allowed to be carried out of the realm into his countries. 

This violent measure the king did not think fit to ater and in consequence the petition was not 
granted.” 

The Commons further petitioned, that the mines of co ore, in the counties of Devon, Cornwall, 
Dorset, and Somerset, which had not been worked for a long time, might be again opened, on account of 
the great scarcity of money. ‘This petition likewise was rejected, but upon what ground cannot now 
be ascertained.’ 

1455. When the parliament met at Westminster on the 9th of July, in his 33d year, the chancellor 
caused to be read certain articles containing the causes for which it was summoned, the 18th of which 

was—Item, to provide and ordain means to set aside the bearing out of gold and silver of this realm to 
Bourdeaux and other places, without the which great inconvenience is like | to ensue, as well in impoverish- 
ing this land as otherwise.* 

I do not find that this business was carried any further. All E were probably stopped by the 
unsettled state of the kingdom; for, in February following, the duke of York was declared in parliament 
protector and heir apparent to the crown, with succession upon the death of king Henry, to the prejudice of 
his son. Though the weak and pusillanimous monarch submitted to this arrangement, yet his queen did not 
tamely acquiesce, but, after some ineffectual attempts to destroy the duke of York secretly, levied an army, 
declaring publicly her intention to revenge the injury thus done to her son, and to deliver her husband out 
of captivity. . : 

Before this contest commenced, and even whilst it was carrying on, some regulations respecting the 
mint in Ireland were enacted. 

1456. At the parliament, which was held at Naas, on the Friday next after the feast of All Saints, 
before Thomas Fitz-Maurice, earl of Kildare, deputy of Richard, duke of York, the king’s lieutenant, it was 
thus enacted at the request of the Commons: Whereas no mean could be found to keep the king’s coin 
within the land of Ireland, all manner of men coming out of other lands with their merchandises, that is to 
say, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Britons, Portingalls, and other sundry nations, shall pay for every pound of 
silver that they shall carry out of Ireland forty pence of custom to the king’s customer to the use of the 
king; and if any man shall do the contrary in concealing of the said custom, he shall pay for every penny 
twenty shillings to the said customers to the king’s use. And further, as Ireland is greatly impoverished 
by the daily exportation of silver plate, broken silver, bullion, and wedges of silver, and by the great clip- 
ping of the coin by Irish enemies and English rebels, by which the coin is diminished and greatly impaired, 
and the Irish money called the O’Reyley’s daily increases ; it is therefore enacted, that every person who 
carries broken silver, bullion, or wedges of silver, out of the land, shall pay for custom to the king twelve 
pence for every ounce: except lords and messengers going to England upon business of the public, who may 
carry plate with them, according to their degrees.° . 

| Vase. 31 H. VI. m. 7. Rymer, vol. xi. p. 813. Ducarel’s 4 Rolls of Parliament, vol. v. p. 279. 


Postscript. ‘ $ Trish Statute 35 H. VI. chap. 10. 
* Rolls of Parliament, vol. v. p. 276. 3 Id, ib. p. 272. 8 Simon, Appendix No. iv.; statute 35 H., VI. chap. 12, 
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A little before this time the kirg, urged no doubt by distress, had recourse to alchemy for the supply of 
his mints with bullion; and now, in his 85th year, his expectations were raised so high, that in a patent 
which he granted to certain persons for practising that art, he speaks with the utmost confidence of being 
able soon to pay all his debts with real gold and silver produced by the Srone.' 

1460, About four years afterward it was enacted in the parliament at Drogheda (which was held 
before Richard, duke of York, lord lieutenant), in manner follcwing: ‘that the English noble, of lawful 
weight, shall pass in Ireland at the value of eight shillings and Zour-pence, and the half and quarter in 
proportion. ‘The gross of London, York, and Calais, not clipped within the extreme circle, at five-pence, 
and the demy-gross, and the denizr, in proportion. The gross, clipped, at four-pence, and the demy-gress 
and denier, clipsed, at an equa. rate. And as not only the duchy of Normandy, but also the duchy 
of Guienne, when they were under the obedience of the realm of England, yet were nevertheless separate 
from the laws and statutes of England, and had also coins for themselves different from the coin of 
England; so Ireland, though it be under the obedience of the same realm, is nevertheless separate from 
it, and from all the laws and statutes of it, only such as are taere by the Lords spiritual and temporal, 
and Commonis, freely admitted and accepted of in parliament or great council, by which a proper coin, 
separate from tae coin of England, was with more convenience agreed to be had in Ireland under two 
forms: the one of the weight of half quarter of an ounce troy weight, on which shall be imprinted on one 
side a lion, and on the other sida a crown, called an Irlandes d'Argent, to pass for the value of one penny 
sterling; the otker of vii. ob. of trey weight, having imprinted cn one part of it a crown, and on the other 
part a cross, called a Patrick, of which eight shall pass for one denier.” That a gross be made of the weight 
of three deniers sterling, and to ass for four deniers sterling, which shall have imprinted on it on one side a 
crown, and on the other a cross ‘ike the coin of Calais, bearing about the cross in writing the name of the 
place where the coin is made; anc that every person who brings bullion to the mint, ought to receive and 
have for every unce of silver, troy weight, nine of the said grosses of the value of three deniers.* That the 
coin called the Jack be hereafter of no value, and void, and that the above coins be made in the castles 
of Dublin and Trymme. This act to commence on St. Patrick’s day. The parliament adjourned to the 
Monday after Trinity Suaday, and then enacted that the following coins, being of full weight, should pass 
at the respective value as under :’ 

The rider, 4r.~The duckat, 4s. 24.—The jean, 4s, 2d.— The crown, 3s. 4d,—The Burgoinge noble, 6s. 8d.—The salute, 4s. 2d. 

And if any of the said gold, or of the English noble, demy noble, or quadrant of gold, should not be of full 
weight, then a proportionable allowance to be made. | 

And as there was great variance in the receipt of the gross, demy gross, and denier, it was enacted that 
the gross, and demy gross, having the second circle clear and nct clipped, and if any writing appeared above 
the said circle in two quarters, that then the gross should pass for five-pence, and the demy gross for two- 

1 Pat. 34 H. VI. m. 7. and Pat. 35 H. VI. m. 6. See the 


Introduction, under the head—Supply of Bullion. 
2? That is, seven grains and a half, Simon, p. 20. 


ounces of copper.. The second coin must have been of the same 
metal, as it is the exact proportion of the piece designed to puss at 


But qu. |7 onerenry.” [rish Coins, p. 21.] Neither of these coins is now 


whether Troy should not be Tower? 

4 Mr. Simon says, “It appears by tais act, that copper or 
mixed money was, for the first time, coined in this reign, with a 
„parliamentary sanction; for such f take the first coin to be, which 
was to weigh halfa quarter of an ounce, or sixty grains, and to 
pass for one penny; whereas, Lad it been silver, it should have 
passed for five-pence {should it not be fcur-vence? as the penny 
weighed fifteen grains until the 49th of Henry VI.]|; therefore it 
must be some mixed metal, valued at eizht-pence the ounce, or 
eight shillings the pound, tray; silver being then valued at 
thirty shillings the pound, troy, to the merchant, at the rate of 
nine groats, or tkree shillings the ounce out of the mint, and at 
twenty-seven shil_ings only for such bullion as was brought to the 
king’s exchange. This metal, I presume, was about two ounces 
fine, and ten ounces allay, thas is, two cunces of silver, and ten: 


knowr. to exist. 

4 So that he who brought to the mint an ounce of silver (or 
four hurdred and eighty grains troy), received in return but four 
hundred and five grains, the weight of nine groats, and econ- 
sequently lost seventy-five grains, about sixpence and one-third 
of a penny per ounce, which I presume went towards paying the 
charges of eoinage, and seignorage, and brassage, or the duty 
on the coining of money. It was to discharge this duty that 
allay was introduced, when it was called brassage, as well as, 
mone:agium, from the mixture of brass. [Simon, ubi supra.] But 
quere? this account of brassage being instead of the moneyage, 
as bath were unquestionably used together. 

7 “his seems to be most ingeniously devised for the purpose 
of informing the clippers how far their shears might go, without 
diminishing the current value of the coins, 
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pence halfpenny, and that all deniers which passed in England, should pass in Ireland for one penny 
farthing. ‘That the denier with the cross, called Irlandes, should be utterly void, and in lieu of it a penny 
sould be struck in silver, having the weight of the fourth part of the new gross of Ireland, and that 
it should be imprinted and inscribed as the new gross.’ 

1461. In pursuance of the first of these acts, German Lynche, of London, goldsmith, master and 
worker of the king’s mint in his realm of Ireland within his castle of Dybelyn [Dublin], and within 
the castle of Trim, and town of Galway, and graver of the puncheons, for life, was authorized by indenture, 
to strike money according to the provisions of that statute. Of the groats he was to make 120 to the pound 
troy, or ten to the ounce, and to answer to the king for one plate of every such. pound, so made, for 
the coinage, and to the merchant for 114 plates; and the master to have the remaining five plates to his 
proper use freely, without anything therefore beryng to the king, for his labour, ete. The twopences and 
pennies at the same rate according to their proportion. | 

He was also to make eight pieces of brass, running at the value of one penny of the king’s said silver. 

AJ the foresaid monies of silver, or brass, were to be imprinted, and bear scripture, and to be of weight 
and allay and fineness as specified in the said statute. l 

He had also authority to strike four pieces of brass or copper running at one penny of the said silver, 
and to be imprinted with a figure of a bishop's head, and a scripture of the word patrick about the same 
head, on the one side, and with a cross with the word saLvator thereabout, on the other side; and that he 
might make’as much or‘as little of every sort of the said money, or coins, of brass or copper, as he should 
think profitable and good. 

The master was to have all such brass or copper coins to his own proper use, for sustentation and 
finding of labourers about the said money, and his other charges, free and quit, without paying anything to 
the king. a 

He was to account yearly for the king’s profit, | 

The size, weight, and quantity of the said monies or coins of brass or copper were to be devised and 
made continually by the discretion of the master, who was to make, during his lite, all manner of 
puncheons, irons, gravers, and other instruments belonging to the said mints, within the city of London, or 
elsewhere, as should to him be most speedful. His salary was to be ten marks yearly, and to be allowed in 
_ his accounts. 

He was to put a privy mark upon each piece of silver. Authority was given to him to take labourers 
for the mint, who were punishable if they refused to work; and he was to have all liberties which the 
master of the mint in the Tower of London enjoyed.* 

1464. After the battle of Hexham, in 1464, Henry was taken prisoner, and Edward IV. appeared to be 
securely fixed on the throne; but, by the active exertioas of the earl of Warwick, 

Proud setter-up and puller-down of kings, 
he was obliged to fly from England, and Henry again became, but for a very short period, master of his 
kinzdom, A. D. 1470. ‘The battles of Barnet and Tewkesbury totally annihilated his power, and his death 
quickly followed. 

"* 1470. During the short time, however, that he continued in possession of the throne after his 
restoration, an indenture? was made with the master of the mint, Sir Richard Tonstall, knt., by which the 
weight of the coins was considerably diminished. ‘The pound weight, Tower, of gold of the old standard was 
thea to be coined into twenty-two pounds ten shillings by tale; that is, it was to make sixty-seven angels 
and a half, at six shillings and eight-pence each, and the pound weight of silver of old sterling was to be 
shorn into one hundred and twelve groats and a half, amounting to thirty-seven shillings and sixpence;’ 
and the half-groats, pennies, halfpennies, and farthings, in proportion. 

An alteration was likewise made in the seignorage; and whereas the king had taken fourteen shillings 
and sixpence for the coinage of every pound, Tower, of gold, and two shillings and sixpence for silver, it was 


' Rot. Tur. Birmingham, 38 H. VI. Simon's Appendiz, 2? Pat. 39 H. VI. m. 7. 
No. v. z * Dated 7 March, 49 Hen. 6. 
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now ordered that, during the king’s pleasure, ten shillings and sixpence only should be taken for the gold, 


and two shillings for the silver.’ 


The terms of this indenture were the same as those of the fifta year of king Edward the Fourth. 

Mr, Folkes thinks it most probable that money was actually coined according to this indenture, and takes 
some Henry groais which he had seen with an open crown, ani marked with a fleur-de-lis, to have been 
such. Their weight, he says, shows them plainly to have been later than the fourth year of king Edward; 
and he inclines tc believe them this king’s from their mint mark, as he takes some others of the like weight, 


but marked with a rose, to have beea king | the Sevenih’s, 


for the arched crown.2 


» anid coined before he exchanged the open 


All this may possibly be correct; but as Henry the Seventh coined at the same weight, and used the 
same mint-mark, it cannot now be ascertained to which monarch this money belongs, and as king Henry’s 
death happened within a short time after the execution of this indenture, it is probable that very little money 
was struck by virtue of it. A similar doubt exists with respect tc the money which was coined before his 


49th year, as that was in every respect the same as his fathe-’s, 


and is not to be distinguished from it; 


except, perhaps, in the case of these coins which bear on the reverse the names of the mints of Bristol or 
York, as the mints in those cities appear not to have been worked in the time of his father. This is inferred 
from an indorsement upon an indenture of the ninth of king Henry V., by which the powers of that agree- 
ment were renewed, and the master was further authorized to coin at Bristol and York, in addition to the mints 
of London and Calais, which alone were specified in the indenture." 

Specimens of the silver coins which are usually appropriated to this monarch are given in the plates; 
and when the great length of his reign is considered, it will-appear highly probable that the greater part of 
them do really belong to him, alshough they bear no decisive maras of designation. 

Representations of those wkich are called his gold coins are also given, although their appropriation 
be likewise doubtful, excepting sossibly i in the instance of the angel, which so much resembles those which 
Edward IV. coined in his fifth year, that it may, with little hesitation, be given to this monarch as the pro- 


duce of his last coinage. 


Some of his Irish money is sa fully and precisely described in the statute of Drogheda, A. D. 1459, 
that it cannot be mistaken; and other coins, which are not tere particularized, may be ascertained by“a 


comparison of the Irish money of Edward IV. 


I have followed Dr. Ducare] in his appropriation of the Ang-o-Gallic coins of this king, though I know 
not that it is correct, excepting pcssibly in the arrangement cf the salutes with two shields of arms; enose 
of his father, as has been before remarked, having probably but one.* 


It has been supposed that he had mints at all the following places, but some of them depend upon dhe 
correctness with which certain coins have been appropriated to him, and are therefore doubtful. 


TRIM. 
WATERFORD, 


LONDON, YorE.& 


PARIS. 


DUNWICH.* 
DURHAM. 


CANTERBURY. 
DUBOIN. 


BRISTOL. 
CALAIS. 


BAYONNE, 
BOURDEAUX. 


During his reign several instances occur of licenses having bzen granted for the multiplication of metals 


to various persons, notwithstanding the statute of the fifth Henzy IV., by which it was made felony.” 


1 Cl. 49 H. VL m. 4. dors. See Lowades, p. 89. This in- 
denture was made br virtue of a warrant cf privy seal (to George, 
archbishop of Canterbury, legate of the apostolic see, the king's 
chancellor), which specified the express tenor and form of it, 
[Writs of Privy Sea: in the White Tower, marked 49 H. VI] 

2 Folkes's Table of English Silver Coms, p. 15. 

3 Bundle in the Tower unclassed. 

4 These two shields appear on the reverse of his great seal. 
His style on the obrerse differs from ail the preceding ones, and is 
PENRICUS DEI LRATIAX FRENCORV® ET ANTLIE 
REX. [Sandford and Speed.] 

5 This name is inserted in order to pciat cut a very singular 
error into which that respectable author Mr. Leake has fallen. 
He says that in the indenture of the 1 H. VI. Bartholomew 


Goldbzater was called ** Mint Master en le Cite de Londres, Cite 
de Denwyk, le Ville de Brisant, et en la Ville de Calais ;” where 
it is remarkable that Dunwich is called a city, as having been an 
Episecpal See, the French word Cité signifying an Episcopal 
Town, as formerly it did with us, and Bristol, though the second 
town in England, not being an Episcopal See at that time, is only 
called Vil-e, and accordingly tae coins struck at those places are 
inseriked * crviras'ponwic, and VILLA BRISTOL” [Historical Ac- 
count of Erglish Money, p. 149.] 

"Tke whole which is bere related of the Mint at Dunwich is 
founded upon a misreading of the indenture. The word is 
Deawyk, that is De Everwyk, York, as it may be seen in the 
Clause Rol, 1 H. VI. m. 1. The same indenture is in Latin 
upon the same Roll, m. 13. dors. Mr. Leake must have been 
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1460-1. On the 4th of March, 1460-1, Edward, duke of York, ascended the throne of England, and after 
various struggles (during the continuance of which he was once, in 1470, obliged to fly from his kingdom), 
at last established himself firmly in the government.! 

1641. Ata very early period after his accession he seems to have turned his thoughts to the coinage 
of Ireland; for it appears that on the 6th of August, in his first year, Germayne Lynch, goldsmith of 
Lendon, was made warden and master worker of the monies in the castles of Develyn and Trim, in Ireland, 
and was to make the coins upon the same terms as in the statute of the 88th of Henry VI.2 And soon after 
it was enacted (in a parliament which was held at Dublin, before Thomas Fitz-Maurice, earl of Kildare, 
lord-deputy), that a coin of silver should be struck, i. e. le maille of silver, and quadrant, and that they 
should bear the same writing and crown as the new derier,? according to the rate of which they were to be 
made; and that they should be made in the castle of Dublin, and be taken and received in Ireland.’ 

The continuator of the History of Croyland relates that the money, both gold and silver, of the three 
Henrys was now changed and re-coined, in order that the name of Henry might be erased from it.6 But, 
although this might have been intended at that time, yet it is certain, from the coins of Henry which still 
remain, that no such general re-coinage ever did take place; and it appears, from the indentures, that 
Edward’s first English coinage was in his fourth year. 

1462. From the smallness of the Irish coins above-mentioned, which rendered them liable to be soon. 
worn, and easily lost, great variance arose among the king’s subjects; wherefore, by an act of his second 
year, it was ordered that a coin of copper, mixed with silver, should be made in the castle of Dublin, having. 
on one side the print of a cross, and on the other part a crown, four of which were to be taken for a penny; 
and that there should be graven, within the circumference of the cross, the name of the place where the coin 
was made, and on the other part suns and roses in the circumference of the crown; and that no sum should 
be struck exceeding a hundred marks; and previded hat it should be of no manner of prejudice to the 
patent granted to Germyn Lynch.’ 

A warden of the mint and a master of the money were appointed for this coinage.’ 

1463. In his third year an act was passed to confirm the letters patent to Germyn Lynch, which had 
been granted to him, according to the effect of the statute made by the authority of a parliament holden at 
Drogheda in the 388th year of king Henry VI. By this act full power was given to him and his deputy, 
during life, to make all the king’s money and coins, and to do all things needful thereto within the town of 
Galway; and he was required to make the several pieces upon the same terms as those in the indenture 
of the Ist of February, 39th of Henry VI.° It was also enacted, that the said. Germyn should hold the said 


misled by the similarity of the letters n and u in the MS., and > Hist. Croylandensis Continuatio, p. 583. «* In quo siquidem 
must have overlooked the mark of abbreviation. Parliamento quacunque trium Regum temporibus immediate 
€ It should seem that the coins of Henry, struck at Bristol præcedentium, videlicet Henrici IV, V. and VI, concessa fuerant 
and York, do not belong to either the IVth or Vth of that name, _ & obtenta, nullius esse momenti statutum est, sed omnia resumi . 
as ir the first of Henry VI. an indenture of the ninth of Henry Y. penitus & annullari. Sed & moneta tam in auro quam argento, ut 
to Goldbeter, was confirmed by an indorsement, which gave the nomen in ea prorsus deleretur Henrici, similiter mutata est, & 
power of coining at those two places, in addition to London and denuo fabricata.” I know not the continuator’s authority for this 
Calais, which alone were specified in the Indenture. [Bundle in eccount respecting the money. There is nothing in the statute 
the Tower unclassed.] l 1 E. IV. (which revoked certain grants of the three pretenced 
7 See a more full account of these licenses in the Introduc- kings) that can in any way warrant it. 
tion, under the head—-Supply of Bullion. € Simon’s Irish Coins, p. 28. It is possible that the variances 


arose from the causes above-mentioned, but the act itself, as quoted. 
in Simon’s Appendix, No. vii., simply says, “ As great variances 





' To prevent confusion, I have given the latter part of the have arose between the king’s subjects for want of small coin for 
reign of the last king and the former part of the present, without change,” viz. the denier and quadrant. 
interruption from the short changes which took place. 7 Rot. Tur. Birm. 2 E. IV. Simon’s Appendix, No. 7. 

2 Pat. ] E. IV. pt, ii. m. 25. â 8 Annal. anon, in Bibl, Cotton. Simon, p. 23. 

3 That is, the denier struck in the 39th of Herry VI. ac- ° This act authorized him to make all the coins comprised in 
cording to the terms of the statute of bis 38th year. ; that indenture, which bore date on Feb. 1, about one month 


4 Rot. Tur. Birm. 1 E. IV. Simon, Appendix No. 6. before the’accession of Edward. 
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office, notwithstanding any resumption, act, or ordinance to the cor tary, and that he should have full power 
to act every thing, according to the said letters patent or acts, within the cities of Waterford and Limerick, 
during his life, in the same manner as it had been ordained to be iene in the castles of Dublin and Trin, 
and that he should make the following scripture on the said coin of silver; viz. on the side of the cross, 
POSUI DEUM ADJUTOREM MEUM, end on the side of the crown, ECTARDUS DEL GRATIA DOMINUS HIBERNIE. 

And whereas it was enacted by the parliament at Drogheda, in the 88th year of king Henry VI., that 
the gross, the denier, the demy-denier, and the quadrant, should be struck within the castles of Dublin and 
‘Trim; it was ncw ordained (upan the petition of the mayor, beiiffs, and commons of Waterford, which 
stated that they were daily incumbered for want of small coins for change of greater coins), that the above- 
mentioned small coins should be strack at Waterford, of the size, weight, and print as mentioned in the szid 
act, and that they should be inscribed CIVITAS WATERFORD. 

As the gross, the demy-gross, the denier, and other coins, were greatly diminished by clipping, it was 
further enacted, at the request af the Commons, that no clipped aeney should be received in Payment after 
the feast of the Purification next ensuing.? 

In consequence of a petition from the Commons,¢ the Kinz turned his thoughts towards his foreign 
dominions, and the welfare of the staple and mint which were established at Calais. For this purpose 
the English statute of his third vear was enacted, the first chapter of which contained several regulations 
respecting the szaple, and proviced, that from the feast of St. Miciael next ensuing, no person should sell 
any wool, ete. to the said staple but for ready payment, one half to be-in lawful money of England, or in 
plate or bullion of silver or gold. ‘That the whole of the money sa received should be brought into the realm 
of England, and all the plate and 5ullion be carried into the mir. at Calais to be coined, and when coined 
should be brought into England within three months. 

1464. In his fourth year a new coinage took place, by virtue of an indenture with William, lord 
Hastings. The gold coins were then reduced to twenty pounds sixteen shillings and eight-pence in the 
pound weight, by tale; that is, there were to be made out of each pound of gold fifty nobles, to be current 
at eight shillings and four-pence ; the silver was likewise reduced io thirty-seven. shillings and sixpence the 
pound weight, sy tale. ‘These alterations were announced in a proclamation of the same year, which stated, 
that, “« Whereas late agoo our sov’aigne lord the king Edward, &c. &c. by considerac’on of the scarcite of 
moneye wythyn this his reaume of Englond, amonges other thinges caused of lack of bryngyng of bolion 
into hys myntes, which, as is conceived, is by cause that they that should bringe bolion may have more for 
theire bolion in other princes’ nryntes than in his; willyng such causes to be removed, and to encrese and 
multiplye his coigne to the com'ne wele of all this his land anz subjects of the same, by proclamac’on in 
divers parties of this land, ordeizned and provided that every person that wold bring silver in bolion, plate, 
or otherwise, into his mynte within his Tower of London, wherezs aforetime he shuld have taken and toke 
for a pound of sylver, o? the fynesse of a grote rennying, but xxix shillings stirlinges, shall mowe nowe 
resceyve clerely of evry lb. weight of such silver at his seid minz xxxiijs. sterlings of the sdme fynesse and 
allaye, so cleerly and more than he had byfore in every unce by yijd. and in grete in the Ib. iiijs. as all att 
large was declared in the sams preclamac’ons.s The same ocr sov’aigne lord to thentent aboveseid,. for 
many grete and ’spe’all causes and conseideracions conenyng th2 wele and prosperitie of this land ana his 
subjettez of the same, whos weltare and increce is unto him the grettest comfort that may be, hath now 
ordeigned and provided, and so provideth and ordeigneth, that ucmediately after the terme and space of xv 
days after this proclamacion, every noble of gold, which now gcith for vis. viijd. shall from thensforth be 
and renne in all man’ of paymentis to and for the value of väjs. itjd. sterlings.6 Willing and in the 
straytest wyse com’aundyng al man’ of men, whatsoey’ they be, to observe, fulfille, and kepe this his 


! Statute of the Parliament at Wexford, 8 E. IV. Rot. Tur. _ All the aid chroniclers except Stow have confounded this coinage 
Birm. Simon's Appendix, No. B. with tharo” the following year. . 
3 Rolls of Parliament, vol. v. p. 50E. 
+ Statute 3 E. IV. chap. 1. > 
1 Pat. 4 E. IV, pt. ii. m. 16, gated at Staunford, Aug. 13. 3 TLe half and quarter noble in the same proportion, 


> Ti œe proclanfations I have never seen. 
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provision and ordinaunce made for the comune good and welfare of this his land as is above rehersed. And 
to thentent to eschewe all man’ difficultez, doubtz, and ambiguitez, that peraventur might falle in mennys’ 
myndes in this partie, our seid sov’igne lord the kynge, accordyng to the custume that of old tyme hath 
bene used in this his land, and yet is, willeth and ordeigneth, that iij grotes shall make a.shillyng, vj half 
grotez a shillyng, xij d. which shall be called sterlings a shillyng, xxiiij halfpenys a shillyng, xlviij ferthings 
a shillyng, and xxs. shall make a pounde, and xiijs. iiid. shall make a mark.! 

1465. In his fifth year another indenture was made with the lord Hastings, by which the gold coins 
were again altered, for new forty-five nobles were to be made of the pound weight of standard gold, each 
noble going at ten shillings, or sixty-seven and a half of the pieces impressed with angels, going for six 
shillings and eight-pence each, and consequently the pound weight of gold was coined into twenty-two 
pounds ten shillings by tale. The silver monies were to be shorn at the same rate as in the indenture of 
the preceding year, or at thirty-seven shillings and sixpence in the pound Tower, so that there were made 
of groats 1123, half-groats 225, sterlings 450, halfpennies 900, and farthings 1,800, all of the old standard.” 
An alteration likewise took place in the seignorage, for whereas before that time every person who brought 
gold or silver to the mint received for every pound Tower of gold 217, 9s. 2d. and for the same quantity of 
silver 12, 13s., according to the proclamation; the master was then ordered to receive by weight and deliver 
by weight, taking for the coinage of every pound weight of gold 12 10d., and of silver 4s. 6d., which brings 
the money delivered to him who brought in bullion to the same sums as before, with this difference, that he 
was now to receive it by weight instead of tale.” | 

These new nobles were called rials, a term borrowed from the French, who gave that name to their 
coin on account of its bearing the figure of the king in his royal robes,* but which was ill applied to coins 
bearing the same impression as the former nobles. This change of name was probably intended to obviate 
the inconvenience which might have resulted from the nobles in currency and the nobles in account being of 
different value. The new species of money, called the angel, being of the value of the noble, was called a 
noble angel. 

On the reverse the noble was distinguished by a sun (which was the impress of Edward, and by him first 
introduced upon the coins), surmounted by a rose, the badge of the House of York. This impress he adopted 
in commemoration of an extraordinary appearance in the heavens, immediately before the battle of Mor- 
timer’s Cross in Herefordshire, where three suns were seen, which shone for a time, and then were suddenly 
conjoined in one. As Edward was then victorious, he from that time took a sun for his impress, which after- 
wards stood him in good stead at the battle of Barnet; when Warwick’s cognizance, a star streaming with rays, 
being mistaken, in a fog, for EKdward’s sun, occasioned some of king Henry’s soldiers to attack each other, and 
thus drove the earl of Oxford, who suspected treachery, with the forces under his command, from the field. 

It appears, from an act of the Irish parliament, of the seventh year of Edward, that in his fifth year it 
was enacted, that the noble of due weight should be of the value of ten shillings, and the smaller pieces in 
proportion, and that for laccage of weight in such pieces of gold they should be refused.’ 


1 Rot. Claus. 4 E. IV. m, 20. Dated Reading, Sept. 29. 
Archeologia, vol. xii. p. 404. In the fine collection of proclama- 
tions which is preserved in the library of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, there is a MS. copy of a part of this proclamation, but which 
bears date at Stampfond, August 13, 

2 Orig. in the Tower and in the Chapter House, Westminster. 
Lowndes, p. 40. 

Fabian, who, like the other chroniclers, mistakenly fixes the 
date of this coinage in his fourth year, says that the new groats 
were of less weight than the old by eight pennies in an ounce ; 
and that fine gold was then advanced from thirty shillings to forty 
shillings an ounce, and baser gold in proportion; and silver that 
was before at eight groats and thirty pennies an ounce, was 
‘heightened to forty pennies, and three shillings and twopence the 
ounce. [Chronicle sub anno 4 E. IV.] His statement, however, 
does net agree with the indenture. s 


YOL. f. 


Polydore Vergil, speaking of this coinage, or of that of the 
preceding year, says, “ monetam tam auream quam argenteam 
que bodie in usu est, dividit, quos numos aureos alios regales 
alios nobiles, argenteos vero grossos appellant.” P. 506. 

3 Pat. 9 E. IV. pt. i m. 20, where this alteration is stated. 

4 Le Blanc, Traité Historique des Monnoyes de France, p. v. 

5 Simon has enumerated in the following table the various 
nobles which were at this time current in Ireland, and has given 
their value in the currency of his day. 

gr. troy. in Irish Cur. 
sd Een d 
Florins of Edward IIL. in bis 18th year 108 at 6 4-1 0 7 


Nobles of the same year - =- - ~ ~ 136 at6 8-1 6 Ig 
Nobles of the 20th year ~ -.- + - IB at 6 8-1 4 64 
Nobles of his 27th year - = - - ~ 120'at6 8-1 2 10} 


Nobles of Richard II. the same. 
i 20 
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1467. This power of refusal being found to be productive of inzonvenience, it was enacted, in bis seventh 
year, that the laceage i in weight saculd not be a cause for ei the money, but that the value of such 
laceage should bə paid in current silver. In this act the statużz of his fifth year was recited, and it was 
further enacted, that as Ireland was destitute of silver, and as flies zoins there made of late were daily carried 
away into divers countries, so that the people of that land continually took clipped money, contrary to the 
statute, therefore there should be made a piece of silver coin calle= a double, having the print of a crown on 
one side, with EDWARDUS DEI GRATIA DOMINUS HIBERNIÆ, and or. the other part a sun with a rose, and this 
inscription, CIVITAS DUBLINIE, which should pass in Ireland for eight deniers, and that ten such pieces should 
make.an ounce according to the rightful standard of the Tower of London, and twelve such ounces sheuld 
make the pound according +o the standard aforesaid, and that there should be in every pound six score such 
pieces of the weight of the said country. Also that there should se made another piece of silver, called a 
gross, having the print and scripture aforesaid, to pass in Irelarc for four deniers, of a proportional weight 
and number with the above; of which coins every merchant should have for an ounce sterling of silver six 
shillings, and the king the residus, paying the master and workmen for their labour. 

That the remedy for tae master should be the weight of thre: deniers in every twenty shillings, either 
in weight or in allay, or in one or the other, 

Also, that there should be made a piece of two deniers, of th2 proportions aforesaid, and that forty such 
pieces should go to the ounce besides the allay. And in like mesner deniers, half-deniers, and farthings in 
proportion. That the prirt of the half-denier and farthing shculd be made according to the print of the 
denier, with a se ripture, as long as the master and workmen conl? make them. 

That the said coins should be made in the castles of Dublin and Trim, the cities of Waterford and 
Limerick, and the towns of Drogkeda, Galway, and Carlingford; and that, after the next Easter, no person 
should receive nor pay any manne? of silver coin or money, but z1e aforesaid coins; and that all other silver 
coins or money in Ireland shoud be from the said feast of Kaste> daraned and annulled; and if any person 
should receive or pay otherwis2, that such payment should be adjudged felony as well in the payer as 
in the receiver.! 

‘In 1468-9, a new indenture was made with the lord Has:inzs,” and again in 14718 and 1476, but the 
coins were not altered from that in 1465. 

1470. The provisions of the Irish statute of his seventh yez? were soon found to be intolerably grievous, 
insomuch that she’ people were so greatly impoverished that maxy of them gave up their house sand avoided 
the land; and all merchandises, and especially victuals, were grovm excessively dear, from which many people 
were like to perish through want. It was therefore enacted, ir. the parliament which was holden at Dublin, 


g7, troy. in Irish Cur. double groat struck by virtue of this act. [Simon’s Irisk Coins, 

s d. E.s d p- 26.] The seme author says of these coins, that they are very 

Nobles of Henry IV. - - - - -M3at6 8-1 0 7 rare, and that he had not seen any of them, except the groat 
Nobles of Henry F. and VI. the same. and perny. ‘ The groat has on one side the king’s head crowned, 
Nobles of Edward IV. 4th year - - - - 8 4 and tris nseription, EDWARD DI GRA. DNS. HYB.; reverse, a rose 
Nobles of his 7th year - - =- - - 1%) a: 100-1 2 10} -in the centre, and a sun filling the whole area of the inner circle, 
“Essay on Irish Coins, p. 24.) with this inseription, CIVITAS pustinie. It weighs, though } pretty 

The roll of this act could not be fourd when Simon searched much wetn, twenty-two grains and a half. The penny has on 

for it, but its provisions were recited in tke statute of 1467. one zide a large rose filling the area of the inner circle with a cross 
i These coics, according to the standard of the Tower of in the xxtre, and EDW. .. a the rest of the letters are clipped or 


Worn Oct; reverse, a sun filling likewise the whole area of the 
cires, acd crv. ...3; worn as it is, it weighs six grains anc a half.” 
[Id. :bik] It is impossible to reconcile these descriptions with 
the szata. te above, 

? Lowndes, p. 4l. The seignorage was fixed at 14s. 6d. for 
the lb. Tower of gold, and 2s. 8d. for silver. [Pat. 8 E. IV. pt. 


London, of five thousand thr2e hun¢red and seventy-six troy 
grains to the pound, should weigh the double 441% grains, the 
-half-double, or groat 224 grains, the half-groat 11} grains, the 
penny 58 grains, the halfpenny 23 grains, the farthing 14% grains, 
besides the allay, which added, in a cerzain proportion, made them 
of an even number of grains, es forty-eight, twenty-four, twelve, 


NIN aat aia aiaee a 


six, three, and one grain and a half. It appears by this, that the iii, m. $.] 
value of silver was at this time raised to Jouble of what it was in 3 Ex, ubi. sup. The seignorage was still farther reduced to 
‘the last reign, from three shillings and fcurpence the ounce, to six Ts. Ga. Dr gold, and ls. Gd. for silver. [Pat. 11 E. IV. pt. ii. 


shillings and eight-pence, when the grozt weighed as much as the m 3 | 4 Id. ibid. 
’ ° 
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in his tenth year, that the master or masters of the coinage should have power to make, within the castles of 
Dublin and Trim, and the town of Drogheda, five sorts of silver coins, according to the fineness of the coins 
struck in the Tower of London, viz. the grosse, the demi-grosse, the denier, the demy-denier, and the 
quadrant; the gross having on one side the print of a head crowned, with this writing, EDWARDUS DEI 
GRATIA REX ANGLIE DOMINUS HIBERNI#, or the name.of any other king for the time being, and on the other 
part the print of a cross with the pellets according to the gross made in Calais, bearing in the circumference 
of the cross in writing the: place of: coinage, and in the borders of the gross these words, POSUI DEUM ADJU- 
TOREM MEUM; of which grosses eleven were to make the ounce.of troy weight, and each of them, not clipped, 

to pass for four deniers; the other pieces in proportion; and that the fifth part of every pound should be 
struck in the smaller pieces. 

As the said half-denier and quadrant required more labour and cost in poising every pound than the 
larger pieces, it was enacted that the master might allay every ounce of them according to the statute made 
at Trint, in the fifth year of the king.? 

The remedy was by this statute fixed at four deniers in every pound. 

. It was further enacted, that from the passing of the act until the feast of the Purification, the double 
should be taken and pass for four deniers, the demy-double for two, the demy-gross for one, and the denier 
for one half of a denier ;* that after the said feast the said coins should be damned and not taken for a coin, 
and that whoever should pay or receive any clipped money, after the following Christmas, should be adjudged 
and taken as an attainted traitor. 

1471. In the parliament which was holden at Dublin, in this year, it was enacted, that all grosses 
should pass in Ireland as they did in the days of the kings Edward IIL, Richard II., Henry IV., V., and 
VI., in England and Calais, the same not being clipped, every piece of them at the value of five deniers 
and the demy-gross and denier in proportion; the noble of gold, being of full weight, at ten shillings; and 
the scute, and quadrant, of full weight, according to the noble. If any of these coins were defective in 
weight, then the debtors were to pay the defect in silver, and if any person refused to receive the said coins 
he was to lose his debt.* 

* At this time, notwithstanding all the care of the legislature to preserve the coins of this kingdom, it 
seems that they were debased even by the officers of the mints themselves, for in the 65th chapter of the same 
statute it was recited, that William Crumpe and Thomas Barby, merchants, were, by letters patent, dated 
October 18, in the tenth year of the king, constituted masters of the coinage in the castles of Dublin and 
Trym, and the town of Drogheda, to hold the said office to them, and the survivor of them for their lives. 
That Barby died, and the office remained to Crumpe. That the king, by letters patent, dated the 8th of 
December, in the said tenth year, constituted Patrick Keyn, of Dublin, goldsmith, surveyor and under- 
master of the said coin in the said places, and receiver of the said money called doubles, brought into the 
said places by the merchants according to the statute made in that case; by force of which grant to the said 
Patrick, he, as surveyor, under-master, and maker of the said coins, struck much of the said coin not of 
weight, nor of good allay, of his own authority, and against the will of the said William Crumpe, by colour 
ofthe letters patent made to him. Upon this matter being set forth, by petition, by the said Crumpe, it was 
enacted that he should have the king’s letters patent of pardon of all treasons, offences, challenges, or 
impeachments, which the king might have against him as master of the said coinage, and that he should 


t This act, as before observed, could not be found, so that the 
fineness of the silver coins referred to in this place is not known. 


2 These are the coins which were established by the statute 
7 Edward IV. 


3 Rot. Tur. Birming. 10 E. IV. Simon’s Appendix, No. 10. 
t The groats of the coinage established by this act, at the rate of 
eleven pieces to the ounce troy, must have weighed 43 grains #4, 
the half-groat 21 grains fp the penny 10 grains 43, and with the 
allay, at least 45 grains, twenty-two grains and a half, and eleven 


grains one-fourth. The English groats of *this reign weighed 


about 46 grains and a half. From this time we may date the dif- 
ference in the currency between the English and Irish money; 
for, by this statute, the pound of bullion is to be shorn into one 
hundred and thirty-two groats, or forty-four shillings by tale, 
whereas in England the like pound was cut into one hundred and 
twelve groats and a half, or thirty-seven shillings and sixpence, 
whereby the difference is six shillings and sixpence in the value of 
a pound of silver, or seventeen one-third per cent. and not twenty- 
five per cent., or a fourth part.” [Simon's Essay on Irish Coins, 
p. 27.] 

* Rot. Tur. Birm. 11 E. IV. Simon's Appendix, No. 11. 
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not be troubled on account of the szid money being struck, against his will, under weight and not of suff- 
cient allay.! 

I have not discovered that any punishment was inflicted upon Keyn, nor do I exactly understand what 
the office of master of the coin was, which Crump enjoved, for Germyn Lynch was still master of the mint, 
and in the follawing year, 1472, was indicted, for that, when the statute said that every pound of bullion 
coined should be forty-four shillings in money, he coined out of every pound forty-eight shillings, and that 
he coined at Drozheda one thousand groats, which, being tried, i: was found that eleven weighed but three 
quarters of an ounce.? Lynch received his pardon, by letters patent in 1473, and was again employed.’ 

' Base money was also coined in the mints of Cork, Youghall, Kinsale, and Kilmallock, by persons who 
struck money without authority (ane only of them showing letters patent, which, however, were not of 
record), to the great damage of the said cities, towns, ete. It was therefore enacted, that if the said persons 
did not appear before the deputy in parliament the first day of the next prorogation or adjournment, that 
they should be-a:tainted as traitors, and their lands, tenements, goods, and chattels, forfeited; antl that it 
should be lawful for James, earl of Desmond, the mayors of Cork and Youghall, and the sovereigns of Kin- 
sale and Kilmallack, to apprehend shem and execute the law on their persons as traitors attainted; and that 
no person shoulé maintain, suppcrt, harbour, or succour them, under the penalty of forfeiting their goods 
and chattels, lands and tenements, to the king, and their bodies to be at his will; and poa all tes patent 
shewn by the said persons so coining should be void.“ 

1473. This parliament, whica was holden at Naas, was afterwards prorogued to Dublin, in this year, 
where a statute was made, the 60th chapter of which ordained, that the king’s coin, viz., the gross, the 
demy-gross, the denier, the demy-denier, and the quadrant, should for the time to come be struck within 
the castle of Dablin only, and in no other place within the four counties of Dublin, Meath, Kildare, and 
Uriel,® and in no other place in Irsland. Of which grosses fourteen should make the ounce, and the other 
pieces in the same proportion, according to the just standard cf the Tower of London, and to be made 
according to the fineness and allav of the said Tower. ‘That every gross should be received at the rate of 
four deniers. and the others in provortion. 

That the king, the master, end the workmen, should rece:ve three deniers for the coinage of evefy 
ounce of grosses, and four deniers for every ounce of the other sorts, and no more; and so to remain to every 
merchant bringing bullion or plat2 to the mint four shillings and sixpence for every ounce of grosses, and 
four shillings and fourpence for 2very ounce of the other sorts. 

That Germyn Lynch, goldsmith, should be master of the said mint during good behaviour, he answer- 
ing for all manrer of workmen that he should bring into the mint. 

That nothing in the statute should be prejudicial to William Crumpe in the fee granted to him upon 
the said mint. 

That Philip Brentwood should be one of the principal werl:men under the said master, if he might be 


had at reasonable wages. | ° 
That Christopher Fox should be one of the principal deputy-comptrollers of the said mint, if he might 
be had at reasonable wages, by the assent of the chief comptroller. .. 


That the justice of the C. B. and the baron of the Exchequer should have power to inquire and deter- 
mine upon the said master and warkmen, as well by examination as inquisition, as the king might do in his 
ch. place. 
| That no pardon should be available for the said master and workmen, unless granted by pafliament 
‘or by the governor of Ireland by the advice of the council. That the said master should make the fifth 
part of the bullion coming to the’said mint, into small coin, viz., into pieces of two deniers, denier, half- 


1 Rot. Tur. Birm. 11 E. IV. Simcr's Appendix, No. II. 4 Rot. Tur. Birm. 12 E. IV. Simon's Appendix, No. 12. 
5 o ‘ * . » 
2 Madden's MSS. Trin. Coll. Lik. cl. F. tab. 4. No. 24 Orgel, called also Oriel and Uriel, was an ample territory, 


comprehending the present counties of Louth, Monaghan, and 
Armagh, geverned by its proper king, subject nevertheless to the 
3 Simon’s Esscy on Irish Coins, p- 28. supreme monarch.” [Ware, Hist. of the Bishops, p. 58 n.*] 


Simon’s Essay, p. 27. 
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denier, and quadrant, under the penalty of ten pounds. And that nothing in the statute should be pre- 
judicial to the right of Maurice Burghill and Patrick Keyne, when they had the office of master of the 
mint. 

1475. A statute which was made at Dublin in his 15th year, enacted that (whereas a great deal of coins 
called grosses, demy-grosses, and deniers, did not pass in the kingdom of Ireland, to the great damage 

thereof), the gross made in the reigns’ of Edward IIL., Richard II, Henry IV., V., and VI., not being 
clipped, should be of the value of six deniers, and the smaller kinds in proportion. 
That the English gross of the present king, not clipped, should pass for five deniers, and the others at 
a Pepe rate; and that all the monies pee in Ireland should remain at the same value as ney th en ` 
were. 
That all the mints in Ireland should cease, except those of Dublin, Droglieda, and Waterford, and 
that the masters of the said mints should, out of all the bullion brought to them, make no more than the 
third part thereof, into two deniers, deniers, half-deniers, and quadrants, under the penalty of ten pounds, 
toties quoties. And whereas the liquefaction of bullion and other silver had been a great mischief to the com- 
mon people, defamation to the mint, and oftentimes a destruction to the mint-masters, it was further enacted, 
that no silver brought to the mint to be melted or struck, should be so done, but only by the masters of the 
mint, or by such person as the master should be answerable for; and that whoever should do to the contrary, 
should forfeit all such goods, half to the king and half to the master of the mint, and that he should not be 
pardonable but by parliament. j 
1476. The silver coins which had been lately made in Cork, Youghall, Limerick, and other places 
in Munster, except Waterford, being neither lawful in themselves,. nor of lawful weight and allay, it was 
enacted, in the parliament holden at Drogheda, in his 16th year, that the same should be utterly damned and 
taken in no payment; and that the piece of gold called a royal, should be taken in Ireland for thirteen 
shillings and four deniers, the angel at eight shillings and four deniers, and every smaller piece at the same 
rate; and as some of those gold coins were deficient in weight, that they should be made good in current 
silver. 
That the old noble of gold should pass at twelve shillings, and every lesser piece in proportion, and 
that the insufficiency of any of them should be amended as aforesaid. 
In order to give currency to foreign money imported into Ireland, it was ordained, that the following 
coins should be current at these rates: 
. The rider, fine and good, at five shillings of Irish silver, the ducat, the leo, the crown, the crusado, and 
the salute, at the same value; the Burgoigne noble at ten shillings, and the smaller coins at a proportional 
rate. 
Whatever the said gold wanted in weight of the rightful standard, so much to be abated in payment, 
and proclamation was ordered to be made to give a currency to the aforesaid coins.” 
* 1477. About his 17th year the coins and bullion of the realm appear to have been debased by almost. 
every possible method; for, in a statute which was made in that year, the principal acts formerly passed for 
their preservation were recited, and fresh provisions enacted for their protection, which the infringement of 
. those_laws rendered absolutely necessary at that time. 
The first chapter of this statute begins with referring to the ninth of Edward ILI. against false money, 
and the second of Henry I'V.* against money of Flanders and Scotland, and then ordains as follows: “ And 
now so it is, that late, and at this day, the coins counterfeit and false in weight, fineness, and allay, as groats 
and pence made in Ireland, in part like to the groats, half-groats, and pence of this realm, in such a great 
multitude be daily brought into this realm out of Ireland and other places, and put in payments in this realm, 
: Rot. Tur. Birm. 13 E. IV. Simon's Appendix, No. Il. so that the ounce of silver was now worth four shillings and eight 
Here we find the value of silver raised again, and brought to pence. [Simon’s Essay, p. 28.] 

iy as ings n the pound yin md che irene teem | + Ro. Tur, Dim 13 E TV. Simon's dpe No. I4 

| Rot. Tur, Birm. 16 E. IV. Simon's Appendix, No. 15. 


in a pound of bullion: for the weight of the groat is hereby 
reduced to thirty-two grains, and the smaller pieces in proportion; 4 +t The pretenced reign of King Henry IV.” 
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which if it-should long endure, it should not only destroy the good money of this realm, but also cause the 
good money of si-ver made within the same to be translated ard tarned into the said false and counterfeit 
money made in Ireland and other places; and also should cause a great part of the plate of silver to be 
carried out of the realm, and to be ccined with the said false and cocnterfeit money. It is therefore ordained, 
that, after the feast of Easter nex; coming, none of the said money of Ireland shall run in payment within 
this realm, Wales, Calais, or the marches of the same, on pain of fcrfeiture.” 

The next statute cited was of the second of Henry VI. to preveut the carrying of money out of the realm. 
As that practice still continued, it was by this act made felony to carry out of the realm of England, or out 
of Wales, any manner of money of the coin either of England or 3f other kingdoms, or any plate, ete. ete. 
without license from the king, except by such persons as were dispensed with by the aforesaid statute, or by 
any other statute. The act of ninth of Edward III. which forbade the melting of the coins, and that of the 
17th of Richard lI. in confirmation af it, were then recapitulated; and it was stated that by the great quantity 
of gold beaten for imagery and such like, and by the wasting of zo.d in gilding in divers manners, By gold- 
smiths, cutlers, and other artificers, the money of the realm was, by these and other causes, greatly dimi- 
nished, to the universal damage of the realm. It was therefore ordained, that, after the aforesaid feast of 
Easter, no goldsmith, nor other person, should melt or beat within zae realm, Wales, Calais, or the marches 
of the same, any money of gold cr silver, not broken, being sufficierrt to run in payment, nor by any occasion 
of luxury to waste, beat, or break tae money of the realm, able tc run in payment, to make any vessel or 
other thing thereof; nor should gild any kind of vessel, bason, pet, cup, knob,! cr saltseller of silver (the 
ornaments of churches, stuff made or to be made, for knights, and apparel necessary to be gilt for every person 
dispensed with by the statute of Array, made in the third year cf the king, and in the ordinance of apparel 
made in the parliament which was then sitting, being excepted), upon pain af forfeiture of the value 
thereof. 

The statute then proceeded to recite the act of the second yee> of Henry VI. which ordained that gold- 
smiths’ work of silver should be as fine as sterling, and that it should be marked with the touch of the 
leopard’s head. And as that act had been daily broken by goldsmizhs, and other workers of silver, the fine- 
ness of the gold wares was fixed at eighteen carats, and the silver at the same as sterling, on pain. of forfet- 
ture of the double value; and that no work of silver should be exposed to sale, within the city of London, 
or two miles of the same, until it had been marked with the teuel of the leopard’s head crowned, and also 
with the mark of the worker of tae same. The keeper of the touca was also required not to mark any work 
of silver worse than sterling, on pain of the same forfeiture; and the aliens and stranger goldsmiths were 
placed under the same regulations as those who were natives. 

The last statute recited was thet af the fifth year of king Henry IV. respecting merchant strangers ; 
and it was ordainad, that before their departure from the realm they should prove that they had employed 
the money which had been received by them according to the provisions of the statute aforesaid, on pan of 
forfeiture, and ons year’s imprisonment. 

But that act was not to extend to any ambassador or other stranger coming into or passing out of the 
realm by the king’s license, for any money of gold and silver, piat», or vessel, or jewel, or any ornamenrtt’of 
silver or gold concerning his person; nor to any ambassador of the king, herald, pursuivant, or messenger, 
passing out of the realm by the king’s license; nor to any mercant going over the sea to buy wine to be 
brought into the realm, as for to carry with him only a little cup called a taster of wane nor to any of the 
inhabitants, denizens or strangers, t come and go from the town of Calais. 

The act was to endure from tke said feast of Easter to the enc of seven years then next following.? 

1478. Ata parliament which was holden at Trim in this v2a1, it was enacted, that Henry Lord Grey, 
deputy to George, duke of Clarence, lord lieutenant, might for she future, by himself (as seneschal and 
treasurer of Meath) or by his offizers, strike all manner of coins of silver within the castle of Trim, according 
to such- fineness and allay as in tre statute for that purpose was previded.? 


1 I know not wether this term be correct. In Pynson’s 2 Statu% 17 E. IV. chap. i. ed. 1577. 
statutes it is nutter. In Ruffhead’s noties, which in the’ edition 3 Rot. Tar. Bism. 18 Æ. IV. Simon's Appendix, No. 16. 
of 1577 is rendered nettes, 
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« The statute referred to above is not to be found ;, but it appears from Sir James Ware, that in par- 
liament held this year, before Gerald, earl of Kildare, liberty was granted to the master of the mint to strike 
pieces of three pennies, two pennies, and of one penny; and that these coins were to be stamped, on one 
side, with three crowns in pale on a cross pommettée, with this inscription, DOMINUS HIBERNI#; and on 
the reverse, the arms of England, divided by the like cross, and round it, REX. ANGLIA ET FRANCIA. The 
weight or standard not mentioned. 

“& 1479, I find indeed,” says Mr. Simon, ‘an act of the 19th. of this.king, whereby it was enacted, 
that Germyn Lynch, master of the minters, should have power to strike money at four shillings and ten 
pence per ounce, rendering to the merchant four shillings and fourpence, and to the king and workmen six- 
pence, according to the standard of the Tower of London,! which must be understood here only as to the 
allay, and not as to the weight of the Tower ; for, as what I have weighed of these coins weigh from twenty- 
eight to thirty grains, it will thence appear, that eighteen of these three-penny pieces, at twenty-six grains 
three-fourths each, will answer to four shillings and sixpence, and to four hundred and grains, the ounce 
troy, and that with the allay they probably were to weigh thirty grains; if so, the groat must have weighed 
forty grains, and ten of them have been cut out of the ounce troy; in which case silver was again reduced 
to near its former value.”? 

1483. On the.12th of February, the king entered into a fresh indenture, as it should seem. upon the 
appointment of a new master of the mint, Bartholomew Read, but the coins were continued as in his fifth 
year.’ In the same year an indenture for Ireland was made with Thomas Galmole, gent., master and 
worker of the money of silver, and keeper of the exchanges in the cities of Devylyn and Waterford. He 
was to make two sorts of monies; one called a peny, with the king’s arms on one side, upon a cross trefoyled 
on every end; and with this inscription REX ANGLIE & FRANCIE, and on thé other side the arms of Ireland 
upon a cross with this scripture, DNs HIBERNIE. Of such penyes in the pound weight of the Towre iiij c. 1. 
pees which is in nombre xxxvijs. vjd. The other money to be called the halfpenny with the like impres- 
sion and inscription, and in weight one half of the first. Al! of the old sterling.* 

A late antiquary was of opinion, that during the disputes of York and Lancaster there could be no 
fixed places for mintage, but that they carried their puncheons and hammers from one place to another; 
and confirmed this idea by the description of a coin of Edward IV. with a sB on the breast for Bristol, 
though the reverse had civiras Lonvon.® Dr. Pegge also mentioned a groat. of the.Coventry mint, with 
the same letter B on the breast.® 

It is probable, however, that these instances prove nothing more than the general inaccuracy of the 
workmen, for during the most turbulent part of the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV. namely in those 
which are called the 9th, 10th, and 11th of the latter monarch, when each of them by turns ascended and 
deserted the throne, accounts are extant in the Exchequer of the profits arising from the mints of London, 
York, and Bristol. It must not however be concealed, that the master does not charge himself for any 
profits from Sept. 30, in the 10th year of Edward IV. to the 14th of April next following, during which 
time Henry was on the throne, and it is therefore possible that the coins in question might have been 
strack during that short period, 7 although Edward was then in Flanders. 

The latter part of his reign was disturbed by domestic troubles; and his indulgence in ee and 
vicious pleasures brought on a premature death in the year 1483. 

He appears not to have made any alteration in the general type of his coins, which are distin- 
guishable from those of immediately preceding kings, only by the name, or the weight, or by the mint- 


! The aet has this proviso, which Mr. Simon has omitted to t From a fragment of the indenture, of which the. first 16 
notice, namely, that the part of the coin belonging to the king and lines only are perfect, in the Antiquary Society's Library, No. 116. 


workmen should be made and paid in grosses, and provided also 
‘that the king should not countermand the premises. {Simon's £p- 
pendix, No. 17.) 
3 Simon's Irish Coins, p. 29. . 
? Pat, 22. E. IV. pt. ij. m. 8. Lowndes, p. 41. T Mint Accounts in the Exchequer, 9; 10, and 11 E. IV. 


$ Archæologia, vol. iv. p. 140. See. this coin, Supplement, 
Plate iii. No, 12. 


6€ Archaologia, vol. v. p. 410. 
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marks; and he was the first English monarch who used the royal badge (a flaming sun), . for that 
purpose. . | 

On his Engish silver coins he is styled EDWARD DEI GRATIA REX ANGLIE ET FRANCIE.! ‘The reverse 
of the groats bears this inscription, POSUI DEUM ADJUTOREM MEUM, with the place of mintage in an inner 
circle. The half-groats have as mtch of the legend as their size will admit. The penny, halfpenny, and 
farthing, have the name of the mint only on the reverse. 

His gold co:ns have the addition of DOMINUS HIBERNIE to ths title. 

On some o? his Irish money his title is the same as it is upon his English silver coins, but on others 
he is styled simply EDWARDUS DIE GRATIA DOMINUS HIBERNIE, W.ilst on some the inscription EDWARD REX 
ANGLIE FRANCIE, is continued on tie reverse, DOMINUS HYBERNIZ. ‘The reverses have either the place of 
mintage alone, or the addition o? the motto which appears upon his English silver. 

Upon his great seal he resumed the style which had been discontinued by Henry VI. in this form : 
EDWARDUS . DEI. GRACIA. REX . ANGLIE. ET. FRANCIE . ET. DOHINUS . HIBERNIE.2 


His mints were in the following cities and towns: 


VILLA BRESTOLL, CIVITAS DUBLINIE. Dubha. Galway. 
BRESTOW. CIVITAS DERAM. Kilmallock. 
BRISTOL. Bristol, DERAME. Kinsale. 
BRISTOL Le DERHAM. CIVITAS LIMERICI. Limerick. 
BRISTOW. DONOLI. CIVITAS LONDON. London. 

CIVITAS CANTOR. Canterbury. DVNELME, Durhem. CIVITAS NORVIC. Norwicl 

Car Hngford. ‘ DVNELMIE. NORWIG. } SE iE 
Corsx. DVNOL. Oxford. 
CIVITAS COVETRE. } Coventry. DVNOLI. VILLA DE TRIM. Trim. 
COVETRIE. DVNOLM. CIVITAS WATERFORD. Waterford. 
VILLA DE DROGHEDA. Drogheda, JIVITAS EBORACE. York VILLA WEIXFOR. W exford. 
ERORACI. } i Youghall. 
EDWARD V f 


1483. The eldest son of King Edward IV. was little more than swalve years of age at the time of his father’s 
decease. He was immediately prcclaimed by the title of Edward V., and, though he was never crowned, 


yet for some short time he was permitted to exercise the authority of a king. 


His father’s death happened in the month of April, A.D. 1483, and on the 20th of May following Sir 
William Hastings, knight, was appointed master and worker of the mint, and also warden of the exchange 
in the Tower of London, realm of England, and town of Celais, during life, by himself or deputies 
(according to the form of an indenture to be made between she king and him,) with all profits, fees, 
rewards, and emoluments, to tae said offices of old time belonging, and withcut paying any rent to* the 
kin 

T is probable that the execution of this indenture was prevented by the usurpation of the duke of 
Gloucester, which took place about the middle of the month of June; but, if Ross of Warwick is to be 
credited, the young king actually struck money, and also exezied other acts of sovereignty before his 
deposition. 

Ross lived in this reign, and therefore could scarcely be mstaken in such facts as those viid he has 
recorded, As tais remarkable passage of his history has escaped the notice of Mr. Walpole vals highly 
applicable to his intention of proving that the a of Richard was unpremeditated), I shall give it 
at length. 

s Novus rex Londonie duztus, a majore et concivibus onie ut decuit, est receptus, Sub ejus 


i A groat in Mr. Willett’s Collection struck at York, reads 2 Sandford end Speed. 
EDWARD DI GRA REX ANGL Z FRANOYS, It is o? the usual type, 3? Pat. 1 E. V. m. 5. 
with a quaterfoil on each side of the neck. . 
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nomine jura regni apud Westmonasterium, & per totum regnum, sunt modo solito observata. Mowrra 
TUNC FACTA SUB EJUS NOMINE EST PERCUSSA ET FORMATA, ET OMNIA REGIÆ DIGNITATI PERTINENTIA IN 
SUU NOMINE SOLITO MODO ERANT OBSERVATA.! 

None of these coins have, however, yet been ascertained, and indeed it is probable that they were 
struck with his father’s dies, which appears to have been the common practice on the accession of a new 
monarch. 

A French writer, whose MS. is preserved in the British Museum, has given drawings of a groat and 
penny of this king. The groat is describad as weighing three pennyweights, and the penny one penny: | 
weight.2 

If these weights be accurately stated, it is impossible that these coins should be rightly appropriated to 
Edward V.; for the groat of Edward IV. weighed only sixty grains, and the penny no more than fifteen, 
before his fourth year; and after that time they were reduced to forty-eight and twelve respectively. The 
coins ave probably a groat and penny of Edward III. with the type of which both of them agree. The 
groat, likewise, is of equal weight with his money, but the penny is somewhat heavier, as all of his fall 
somewhat short of a pennyweight. In confirmation of Ross’s statement it may be observed, that a summons 
for calling a parliament on the 25th of June, 1488, bears date on the 13th of May, in the first year of this 
king.? 

Speed had given a representation of his great seal; but Sandford says that it belongs to Edward IV., 
his father, as may be proved by his indenture, dated an. 22 Edward IV. to which the said seal is annexed.4 
But there can be little doubt that the accurate Speed found this seal affixed to some act of Edward V., 
according to the custom which then prevailed of using the seal of the deceased monarch, until a new one 
coulc be pr epared for his successor. 

The precise date of the death of this urhappy youth cannot be ascertained, but it is probable that he 
did not long survive the usurpation of his uncle, who in June 1488 ascended the throne by the name of 
Richard the Third. 


RICHARD III. 


1483. Almost immediately after his coronation, Richard appointed Robert Brackenbury, Esq. master 
worker of the money in the Tower, realm of England, town of Calais, and marches of the same.5 This 
writ bore date upon the 17th of July, and in taree days afterward the coins were, by indenture, appointed 
to be continued as in the fifth year of King Edward IV.6 

One parliament only was held during this short reign. It met at Westminster on the 23d of January, 
in his first year, and was chiefly occupied in endeavouring to strengthen his title’ ‘The statute which was 
then enacted was, according to Lord Bacon, such as entitled him to the character of a good law-maker, for 
the ease and solace of the common people;7 but is represented by Barrington, “rather as a short and 
imperfect specimen of what he intended to do for this country, than what he had either really projected, or 
had an opportunity of carrying into execution.”® 

A very small proportion of this statute related to his money, and was indeed nothing more than a 
provision intended to stop the exportation of the coins by the Italian merchants. 

It began with stating, that they had been accustomed to export the money which they received by 
exchanges, instead of employing it in the purchase of commodities of the realm, contrary to the statutes in 
that case made and provided; and then enacted, that, after Easter next ensuing, they should, within eight 


1 Historia Regum Anglia, p. 213. . l 5’ Pat. 1. R. III. part v. m. 3. Leake, p. 169. 
2 Livre de Monnoies, Cotton MSS. Tiberius, p. 1x. folio 24. .° Lowndes, p. 41. He does not give any date of the day, but 
3 Registr’ Morton, Dene, Bourchierg and Courtney, folio it isin Leake, p. 169. 
175. b. Nichols’s Royal and Noble Wills, p. 846, nt r. 7 Life of Henry VII. p. 2. 
4 Genealogical History, p. 425, marginal gote, . 8 Observations on the Statutes, p. 435. 
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months from their arrival in the realm with merchandises, sell the same, and employ the money arising from 
such sale in buying the commodities of the realm, their reasonable costs and expenses excepted. 

That such of the merchandises as should remain unsold after eight months, should not be sold or 
bartered in England, but should be exported, on pain of forfeiting the whole sum exchanged, and the goods 
sold after eight months.1 

Such abuses had crept into the mints in Ireland, during the last three years of Edward IV. that it was 
found necessary to enact, that the coins struck within the castle of Dublin, or elsewhere in Ireland, by the 
king’s officers, according to the print deseribed,? should be current among all the subjects, and that the 
refuser should forfeit twelve deniers for every half-denier refused, one half to the king and the other to the 
prosecutor; and if any cities or tewns should refuse them, thez the said forfeiture should go half to the 
king, and half to be employed on the murrage and paviage o? the city or town, and the offenders to be 
committed to prison until payment. If the inhabitants, citizens, or burgesses of Waterford, Wexford, 
Ross, Kilkenny, Dungarvan, Yoghill, Cork, Kinsale, Killmailozk, Limerick, Galway, Athenry, or else- 
where, within those parts of the szid land, should be proved to Lave offended in the premises, they should 
forfeit twenty pounds; and that the citizens and burgesses of such cities and towns so refusing should lose 
their franchises, until they had made fine to the king for suck their contempts. But this act was not to 

extend to the citizens of Dublin, cr burgesses of Drogheda. 

. The preamble to the eighth chapter stated, that as the weal public had been for three years past 
greatly damaged, for that the king’s mints for striking of silver coin had not been ordered for the profit of 
the subject, by which all foreigners, as Portugals, Spaniards, Britons, Frenchmen, and Flemings, practising 
merchandise, were used to bring in the coin of their countries, aad other bullion, to be coined in the king’s 
mint in Ireland, to the great pro“it of the said foreigners in exchange, and damage of the king’s subjects. 

And as it had happened thereby, that the common people could not have small coins for buying and selling, 
or paying small sums to servants, labourers, and artificers, by which many of the inhabitants had departed, 

and were about to depart from the land, and leave their habitations desolate and waste; and that the incon- 
venience and damage could not be remedied by the order of that manner of mint which was sent out of 
England, and limited to the weizht of thirty-seven shillings and sixpence for every pound of troy-weight 
of London, to be used in Ireland. It was therefore enacted, ~hat it should be lawful for the master of the 
mint for the time being to make four manner of silver coins, viz, grosses, demy-grosses, deniers, and demy- 
deniers, in stch manner, and in such places, as it was ordainec by the statute of the tenth of Edward IV. 
and of such fineness and allay, with all such remedies in the weight of every twenty shillings, for the master 
and workmen, as was ordered by parliament in the 12th yea: of the said king;* and that the said coins 
should have, according to the king’s commandment, the print on one side of the arms of England, with a 
cross trefoil in every fine, with this inscription, RIcCARDUS DEI GRATIA REX ANGLIZ DOMINUS HIBERNIE,? 
and on the other side three crowns one above the other, with a cross trefoil in every fine, bearing in the 
circumference of the same the neme of the place where, in form aforesaid, it should lawfully be coined. 
Of the said grosses two hundred and fifty, with the remedies aforesaid, were to make the pound of troy- 
weight, every one of them to pass for four deniers ; and, for the ease of the common people, the fifth part 
of such coin was to be struck in the pieces smaller than the gross. 

It was also ordained, that the master might, in presenze of the comptroller, receive their stuff, and 
all lawful bullion brought to the mint in cups, spoons, ana other waste; and that the merchant should 
. receive back for every ounce of bullion four shillings and sizpence, the master two deniers, and that the 
residue of every ounce should go to the king, 


1 Statute 1 R. III. chap. 9. * Qu? whether this should not be the 13th year, in which a 
statu.e was made, for the regulation of the money, by the par- 
liament which met at Dublin. See Simon’s Appendix, No. 13. 
I co not find any statute for that purpose in his 12th year. 

5 The smaller pieees were to have the same inscription, as far 
as it could be comprehended therein by the master and gravers at 
* The rest of the preamble is destroyed. tnai discretion. 


? This act is partly destroyed by time or vermin. Al that 
can be gather2d from it relating to ep.ns is inserted above. The 
description o? the print of the coins cannot be read. Simon's 
Appendix, No. 18. 
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By the 9th chapter, the profits of the mint were granted to the Earl of Kildare, deputy to Edward, 
the king’s eldest son, the lord lieutenant, for his charges in the oera so long as he should continue 
in it. 

The 18th chapter enacted, that all counterfeit money should be broken, and that all letters patent and 
acts, made in behalf of. Germyn Lynch to be master of the said mint, should be void. 

1485. His death, upon the 22d of August in this year, closed a short and unquiet reign, of little more 
than’ two years in extent. 

The same unvaried type and legend was still continued upon his coins, which differed from dogg of 
Edward IV. only in the name, and some few trifling distinctions, which will be pointed out in the deserip- 
tions of the plates. His style upon the great seal was also the same.* 

He had mints at 


Drogheda. 
Dublin. 


CIVITAS EBORACI. York. Trim. 


CIVITAS LONDON, London. 


CIVITAS DIRHAM. } Parken 
DVNOLM. ? 





HENRY VII. 


1435. The battle of Bosworth Field terminated the life of Richard, and placed Henry, duke of Rich- 
mand, on the throne, under the title of Henry the Seventh. 

In the parliament which met shortly after his accession, several acts were passed for the regulation of 
foreign commerce. Amongst others things, it revoked, made void, and annulled the forfeitures, penalties, 
seizures, and actions, comòrised in the statute made in the first year of the late king respecting the Italian 
merchants, and reserved to the king only the liberty to have, anc enjoy, all manner of seizures, forfeits, and 
penalties in the said act specified; and that it should be lawful zor him to grant to his beseechers letters of 
safe conduct, and letters patent, the above act or acts notwithstanding. This was done in consequence of a 
petition from the above-mentioned Italian merchants.3 

` By an indenture which was made in this year with Sir Giles Dawbeny and Bartholomew Reed, joint 
masters and workers of the mint, both the gold and silver coins were continued at the same weight and 
fineness as they were fixed at in the fifth year of King Edward IV." 

1486. In his third year,s an act was mace to prevent unlawful exchanges, and te oblige merchant 
aliens, ete. to employ their money upon the merchandise of the realm. For the former purpose, it enforced 
the observation of the statute of the 25th of Edward II. and others of the reigns of Henry IV., V. and VI; 


and for the latter it enjoined that the act of the 17th of Edward IV. chapter 2, should be duly obeyed.® 


l Simon's Appendix, No. 18. According to this statute the 
groat was to weigh 2545 grains, the' half groat 124 grains, and 


the ] penny 6, grains; yet it appears that they weighed more ; for — 


I have one of these groats, which though pretty much worn and 
clipped, weighs 283 grains, and cannot have lost less than 1}; 
wherce the weight will appear to have been, at least, 30 grains, 
and the difference between the Exglish and Irish groat of this 
prince, to be about sixty percent. This groat has on one side 
the scutcheon of England, and this inscription, RICAR. REX. 
ANGLE FRANCE. “f Reverse, the three crowns in a pale on a Cross 
pommeté, and DOMINUS HYBERNIE. a small cross, mint-mark.” 
[Stmon’s Essay on Irish Coins, p. 31.] It is difficult to say how 
it happened, that Mr. Simon’s usual accuracy so completely failed 
him in the present instance ; but the coin In question, as he has 
represented it in his fifth plate, Nc. 96, does not by any means 
correspond with the description in tte statute, nor indeed precisely 
with his own statement, as given above. , 

2 The only authentie or genuine penny of Richard III. pub- 
lished, is that in the Supplement, Part ii., Plate iii No. 1., which 

e 


is an ecclesiastical coin, struck by Bishop Shirwood in his mint at 
Durham. A short time since a penny of the mint of Archbishop 
Rotherham, with bis initial “©” on the right of the bust, and a 
key on the left, was submitted to the notice of the curious; and 
this type occurs with the two mint-marks, viz. a boar’s head and 
a rose, though they have not been published hitherto in any 
numismatic work. It is very remarkable that no penny of this 
monarch, struck in any of the royal mints, is at present known. 
That engraved in Plate v. No. 16, is a coin of Richard the Second 
ingeniously altered. [This information has been obligingly fur- 
nished by Mr. J. D. Cuff." 
3 Statute 1 H. VIL. chap. 10. 


* Pat. 1 H. VII. m. 16." Lowndes, p. 38, has by mistake 
dated this indenture in the Ist of H. VI. 

5 In the statutes Richard is considered as an usurper, and 
therefore the reign of Henry VII. is dated as if it actually com- 
menced in 1488. 


€ Statute 3 H. VII. chap. 6 and 8. 
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1487. The third parliament which was assembled in his reign, regulated by an act then passed, 
the allaying of gold and silver. It stated in the preamble, that whereas it was of old time used, and had 
continued until of late years, that there were, for the avail of the king and the realm, finers and parters 
of gold and silver by fire and water, under a rule and order belonging unto the mints of London, Calais, 
Canterbury, York, and. Durham, and in other places where mints were holden, and at the Goldsmiths’ Hall 
in London, to fine and part all gold and silver belonging and needful for the said mints and fellowship of 
goldsmiths, for the amendment of monies and plate in the realm, tzat every thing might be reformed to the 
right standard, as well in meney as plate, to the least cost, for the weal of the king’s noblemen of the land, 
and common people. But that then it was so, that such finers ard parters of gold and silver, by fire and 
water, dwelled abroad in every place of the realm out of the rules aforesaid, and bought gilt silver from the 
mints, exchanges, and goldsmiths, and parted and fined it as aforesaid. And for the most part the silver so 
fined was allayed by them in divers manners, and sold at their pleasure to every man that would buy it of 
them, to make such works as the buyers pleased. Therefore men could get no fine silver, when they,needed 
it, for their money, for the amendment of money and plate, as :< had been in times passed. Wherefore 
it caused money and plate, in divers places of the realm, to be mzde worse in fineness than it should be, as 
it appeared evidently in divers pleces, to the great hurt of the king’s noblemen of the land, and common 
people. Therefore it was crdained, that no finer of gold and silver, or parter of the same, should from that 
time allay any fine silver or gold, nor sell any otherwise, or to any person or persons except to the officers 
of mints, exchanges, and goldsmiths within the realm, for augme=tation and amending of coin and plate as 
aforesaid, and that the masters of mints, ete. for all such fine gold and silver coming to them, should answer 
the value according to the wortk, as it was then, and had been o7 ancient time accustomed after the rate of 
fineness. And zhat no finer or parter should sell to any persor, nor neither to one nor to other, any 
manner of silver in mass molier. and allayed, upon pain of forfeircre of the same, one half to the king and 
the other to the finder who should prove the same, and sue fox it in the king’s exchequer. And if any 
finer or parter should allay or sel. any manner of fine gold or silver, otherwise than by that act was ordained, 
he should lose tae value of the same, to be divided as aforesaid. And it was further enacted, that all such 
fine silver us should be parted anc. fined, as aforesaid, should be made so fine, that it might bear twelve 
pennyweights of allay in a pourd weight, and yet be as good as sterling, and rather better than worse; and 
that every finer should pus his several mark upon such fine silver, to bear witness of the same to be true, 
upon pain of forfeiture of the value, as aforesaid. And that no goldsmith within the realm should melt or 
allay any fine silver, to be for any works or other intent, but on_y for making of amelles, for divers works 
of goldsmithry, and for amending of plate to make it as good as sserling, or better, for the common weal of 
the realm; and that they shook: not sell any fine silver, nor anv other silver allayed, molten into mass, to 
any person whatsoever he migkt b2, nor one goldsmita to another, on pain of forfeiture of the silver, or the 
value thereof, a3 is abovesaid. 

It was also ordained, that all letters patent and grants of ofiices, belonging or pertaining to the king’s 
mint, exercised in the same with fees and wages thereto belonging, should be from that time void, and of 
none effect.! l pi 

The 18th zhapter of the same statute made it treason to counterfeit the foreign coins of gold and silver 
which were permitted to be current in England, a crime of which divers persons had been guilty, because 
they perceived that the forging them was neither felony nor treason.” 

By the 23d chapter, the statute of the 17th year of Edward IV. which forbade the carrying of money 
or bullion out of the realm, was revived, its limited term of sever years being then expired. In consequence 
of the restraints of that law bzing removed, the silver coins 3f the realm were exported into Flanders, 
Normandy, Britanny, Ireland, and other parts beyond the sea. The provisions cf that statute were therefore 
ordained to be confirmed, and to continue for twenty years, whizh were to commence from Lady-day in the 
year 1490; with this addition, that, after that day, no person dwelling within the realm should pay to any 
merchant alien for any merchandise, or otherwise, any pieces cf gold, cofned in that or any other realm, or 


.! Statute 4 H. VII. chap. 2, | 2 Id. chap. BS. This was repealed by statute 1 E. VI. cap. xii. § 2. 
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any plate, vessel, mass, bullion, or jewel of gold, wrought or unw-ought, upon pain to forfeit the double 
sum, or the double value of all such money of gold coined, plate or vessel, mass or bullion, or jewel of gold 
or silver,’ paid, delivered, or exchanged contrary to the statute. One half of the forfeiture to go to the 
king, the other to any of his subjects that would seize it, or sue for any such payment, ete.? 

1489. In his fifth year, Gyles Lord Daubenay, and Bartholomew Rede, of London, goldsmith, masters ` 
and workers of the mint in the Tower of London, were ordered to make a new money of gold according to | 
the print and form of a piece of lead annexed to the letters patent. The coin to be of the fineness-of the 
standard of the gold monies of the realm, according to the indenture between the king and them, and to be 
double the weight of the royal. ‘Twenty-two and a half of such pieces to be coined out of the pound weight 
Tower, and to be called the sovereign, and to have course in receipts and payments for, twenty shillings 
sterlings. In every pound weight of gold to be coined within the said Tower, two pieces of the said coins, 
and no more, to be made, unless the king should command to the con-rary.? 

1491. The current coins of Ireland were so clipped, that, on the 15th of April, 1491, a law was made 
in that kingdom, to prohibit the paying or receiving any clipped or counterfeit money.4 About the same 
time the difference between the English and Irish money was one third in value, as appears from a letter of 
Octavian, archbishop of Armagh, to the King in 1487, recommending Arthur Magennis to that prince for 
the bishopric of Dromore, wherein he says, that the revenue of that diocese is not worth above forty oe 
of the coin of Irelend, which is less by the third part than the coin sterling.’ 

1493. In his eighth year was another indenture with John Shaw and Bartholomew Read, bearing date 
on the 20th of November t in which the coins were continued as before.® 

1494. And in this year another, Robert Fenrother and William Read being ihe masters of the mint, 
on the same terms.’ 

1495. Standard weights were, in his 11th year, delivered to the knights and citizens of every shire 
and city assembled in parliament, barons of the five ports, and certain burgesses of borough towns, to be by 
them conveyed to certain cities, ete. appointed for the safe custody of the same.* But in the following year, 
1496, those weights were, upon examination, found to be defective; and it was then ordained, that every 
peurd should contain twelve aunces of troy-weight, and every ounce twenty sterlings, and every sterling be 
of the weight of thirty-two corns of wheat that grew in the midst of tke ear of wheat, according to the old 
laws of the land.9 . 

These two statutes are noticed here (though in fact they have no relation to the coins), because Mr. 
Clarke has quoted the latter of them as a proof that the troy weight was introduced into the mint before the 
Ieth of Henry VIIL.!° But it is evident that the sterlings in that statute are pennyweights, and not the 
coins of that-name. It will be seen, hereafter, that the change of the money-weight did actually take place 
no earlier than the 18th of Henry VIII. 

1498. On the 12th of December, in his 14th year, the following anan was issued: “ Forasmuch 
as the king understandeth the manifold inconveniences that daily ensue amongst his subjects for refusing of 
his ccin ; that is to say, of small, thin, and old pennies; and that hereafter might ensue, if due reformation 
were not provided and had in that behalf; his highness, therefore, willing in any wise his said subjects 
universally to take and receive his money current, straightly chargeth aid commandeth all and every of his 
subjects foresaid, that no manner of person from henceforth refuse tc take and receive in payment all 
manner pennies of our said sovereign lord’s coinage, so that they be silver and whole, and that upon pain of 
imprisonment of every person that 3 so will refuse to take his said coinage, and to make fine therefore at our 
sovereign lord’s pleasure.” !! 


‘ In the former part of this clause gold alone is mentioned, "4 Simon, quoting IFere, chap. 23. is 1704. 

in the statutes of the realm, and in al] other copies of this statute & Simon, p. d2. 

which I have seen. 6 Pat.8 H. VII. p. 2. Leake, p. 172. 
2 Statute 4 H. VII, chap. 23. 7 Lowndes, p. 4l. E Statute 11 H. VII. chap. 4. 
$ Pat. 5 H. VII. m. 30. dors. Commission dated October ? Statutes 12 H. VII, chap. 5. 

the 28th. The statute of his 19th year mentions half-sovereigns 10 Connesion of Roman, Saxon, and English Coins, p. 99. 


likewise. : 4! MS, in the library of the Society of Antiquaries. 


* 
Kaay 
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- It should seam, from this proclamation, that the coins which had been refused were not coined at the 
Fall peer which the indenture required. They are stated to be of the king’s own coinage, and conse- 
quently the oldest of them could not have been struck more than about thirteen years, a short space for 
such wear as would justify the calling them thin pence, in comparison with the state at which they were 
issued from the mint. Although their thinness be tacitly admitted, yet no reformation in that respect is 
proposed, but ail persons are required to take them provided they are silver and whole. These considera- 
tions, together with the well-known avarice of Henry, and his attention to petty gains,’ justify the suspicion 
‘that the thinness of these coins was authorized, or at least connirved at, by him. l 

1500. About this time there seems to have been a great quantity of bad money in circulation. In an 
account of the building the steeple and repairing the church of Louth in Lincolnshire, from about the year 
1500 to 1521, many statements of ill money occur, and a gift of clipped groats is entered.” 

1504. In his 19th year, the coins, especially of silver, were so impaired as well by clipping as coun- 
terfeiting the same, and by bringing into the realm the coin of Ireland, that great rumour and-variance 
daily increased among his subjects for taking and refusing the same; it was therefore enacted, that all 
manner of golc, of the coins of a sovereign,’ half-sovereign, yal, half-ryal, and the fourth part of a ryal, 
the angel, and half-angel, and every of them, being gold, who-e and weight, should be current for the sum 
that they were coined for, And also, that as well ali manner of greats and half-groats, of English coin, - 
and of the coin of other lands then current in the realm, for groats or half-groats, being silver, and not 
clipped, minished, or otherwise impaired, except reasonable wearing (albeit they might be cracked), should 
also be current in like manner for the sum at which they were coined. And that all pence, being silver, 
and having the print of the king’s coin, should be current to him in all his receipts, and to all his receivers, 
and to all other lords spiritual and temporal, and their receivers, and to all others within the realm, without 
any manner refusal or contradiction, except only pence bearing spurs, or the mullet, within the bars of the 
cross,? which were to be current for a halfpenny, and not cbove. And if any person should refuse to 
receive such coins, he skould be compelled by the mayor, ete. or other chief officer of the town or place 
where such payment should be refused, to accept the same, and further to be imprisoned, or otherwise 
punished by the discretion of the said officer. And if the saic mayor, etc. should refuse to take such coins, 
he should be compelled to take them by the justices of the seace of the same county where such payment 
was refused, and he so refusing the same to be further punisied for the said refusing by the discretion of 
the said justice. And it was also ordained, that all manne? of groats and half groats, as well English 
as foreign, being clippec, minished, or otherwise impaired, except reasonable wearing, should not in any 
wise be current, but that they might be lawfully brought zo tae king’s mint, there to be changed after the 
custom of the same mint,’ or might be converted into plate or bullion, or otherwise sold or employed, as 
might be most for the acvantage of the owner.. 

And in crder to avcid suck clipping in time to come, the king caused to be made new coins of groats 
and pence of two-pence, and tkat every piece should have a circle about the utter part thereof; and «also 


that all manzer of golc, hereafter to be coined within the realm, should have the whole scripture about 


! See his Lite by Lord Bacon, p. 293. 

? Archaolog a, vol. x. pp. 70—93. Holinshed, speaking of 
the poverty of the farmers about the year 1500, says, if one of 
them did cast down his purse, and therein a noble or six shillings 
in silver (for few such men then cared jor gold because it was not 
so ready payment, and they were oft enforced to give a penny for 


Irisz money, but I have not met with any pennies of that king- 
dom, which answers the description in the statute. Some of the 
Seozish pennies of James IV. and V. have mullets in the quarters 
of the cross, and may possibly be those so imperfectly described 
abore. 


the exchange of an angel) it was very likely that all the rest could 
not lay down so much against it. [Chrenicie, vol. i. Description 
of England, 189]. 

3 This, if it ever were coined, must have been of the same 
value as the rya, Itis not mentioned in the indenture for the 
coinage of the sovereign. See page DOA 

* I bave not been able to ascertain what coins these were. 
The preamble of this statute complains of the importation of 


5 This was, “ in effect, to bring in the silver of the realm to 
the mint, in making all clipped, minished, or impaired coins of 
silver not to be current, without giving any remedy of weight, but 
with an exception only of a reasonable wearing, which was as 
nothiag im respect of the incertainty; and so (upon the matter) 
to set the mint on work, and to give way to new coins of silver, 
which should be then minted.” [History of the Reign of Henry 
VII. by Lord Bacon, p. 215.] 

a 
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every piece of the same gold, without lacking of any part thereof, to the intent that the king’s subjects « ao 


might hereafter have perfect knowledge, by that circle or scripture, when the same coins were clipped or `“ 


impaired,! | 
And it was also enacted, that if the warden and comptroller o? the king’s mints should not for the 
_time to come execute their offices in searching the same coins, and see that they were made perfect in form 
aforesaid, before they were passed from the mint, that then the said warden and comptroller should forfeit 
their said office, and make fine for the same at the king’s pleasure. It was further ordained, that no person 


should convey out of the realm, into Ireland, any bullion, plate, or coin of gold and silver, above the sum ` 


of six shillings and eight-pence, or bring from thence any manner of coin of gold or silver, of the coin of 
Ireland, above the sum of three shillings and four-pence, on pain cf forfeiture and imprisonment, and fine 
and ransom, at the king’s pleasure; and that it should be lawful for every of the king’s subjects to seize all, 
such money of the coin of Ireland, when brought into the realm, above the said sum of three shillings and 
four-penge, and to bring it to the king’s mint, there to leaye the sama to the king’s use; and that one half 
of the value of the same should be paid to the person who should so bring it to the mint, by the master of 
the mint for the time being.® 

Fabian says, that in thig parliament was ordained a new coin of s:lver, as grotes, half-grotes, and shil- 
lynges, with half faces. And a correction was devised for clipped grotes.” This account is copied, nearly 
verbatim, by Holinshed ‘and Stow, except that the latter calls the shilling a groat which was in value twelve 
pence; both of them agree in saying, that of such very few were coined. Leake is of opinion that they 
were only specimens, or designs, for such species of money; which, says he, makes them very great 
rarities; and Folkes, likewise. bears testimony to their scarcity. But Lord Bacon, in his Life of Henry, 
when he is enumerating the various sources from whence that monarch derived his great wealth, says, 
“ neither was it a small matter that the mint gained upon the late statute, by the re-coinage of groats and 
half-groats, now twelvepences and sixpences.”’ ‘This implies a coinage of considerable extent, and it is 
probakle that we must seek for the cause of their rarity in the enormous issues of base coins from his son’s 
mints, which presented a strong temptation to melt down the larger piezes of the standard coins. 

. In the same year a proclamation was issued, on the 5th of July, which began with reciting that part of 
the statute which related to the currency of the money of the realm, and the coins of other countries. It 
then proceeded thus :— . | 

‘ For as moche as it is comen to the perfyte knowlege of his hygknes yt many and grete nombre of 
his subgects make themself ignoraŭt in knowlege of Englyshe grotes, end double-plakes, whyder they be 
clypped or not clypped, by mene whereof grete trouble and vexacio dayly is had to his true and well 
meanynge subgectes in makynge and receyuynge of theyr paymentes. Wherfore, and in auoydynge of 
suche vexacion of his sayd subgectes, the kynge’s hyghnes, by the good deliberacion and aduyse of the 
lordes spuell and téporell, and other of his counceyll upon the sight of the same Englysshe grotes and 
double-plackes, all be it that many Englysshe grotes have by ye coyners ben mystryken, dothe declare, 
deere, and adiuge, all Englysshe grots and double-plakes, hauynge y* lymyttes or markes as herafter it is 
expressed, not to be clypped, but to have cours and to be curraunt and not to be refused. That is to saye, 
euery Englysshe grote beyng syluer yt hath three poyntes of y° crosse hole on y® one syde, and y* most 
pte of y° serypture hole on ye other syde, to goo and be curraŭt, and i no wyse to be refused, though the 
same bé not pfytely prynted and coyned. Prouyded alway, chat this pelemacion be only extéded to such 
grotes as were coyned before ye makynge of y° sayd act of p’lymét, and not to grotes newe coyned sythen 


! This part of the statute was strangely misunderstood by Mr. that if it had not the scripture and ring entire, it might not be current.” 
Leake, who applies it to former coins only, and very gravely tells [ Historical Account of English Money, p. 175. | 
his readers, that ‘what is here said of a circle and scripture about 2 Statute 19 H. VII. chap. 5. 
the coin, to prevent clipping, was no more than had always been, 3 Chronicle, sud onzo 19 H. VII. 
though the circle, anda great part of the letters, were wanting + See Holinshed, sud anno 1505, and Stow, sub anno 1504. 
upon most o? the money then current. It seems therefore (says he) 5 Page 180. 


to have been inserted in the act, to ascertain what was lawful money, S Page 17, 7 Page 216, 
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the makynge of the sayd acte, vhiche newe grotes shall not be zurraunt onles they haue theyr full prynte on 
bothe sydes accordynge to the sayde acte. And also yt euery double-placke beynge syluer whiche hath his 
scrypture apparaiit on the one syde, ‘or on the other syde, to gco and to be curraunt, and not to be refused.” 

The coins as above descrited were to be taken as well ty the king’s receivers, as all other perscns, 
on pain of imprisonment, and fne at his pleasure. And the cains not having the marks or limits required 
were to be reptted as clipped money, and not to.go, nor to be current for coin; but to be taken in payment, 
or in exchange, for three shillings and twopence the ounce, at the least; and no less to be given, afte: the 
‘date of the proclamation, on pai ein of forfeiture of the said money, and imprisonment, and fine at the King’s 
will. And every person receiving clipped money by weight, was immediately, and in the presence of the 
utterer thereof, to cut, or cause it to be cut, asunder, on pain of forfeiture of all the clipped money so- 
received, and cf imprisonment and fine at the King’ s will. 

Then follows, ‘And ouer that the kyng’s hyghnesse straytely coffiaundeth that none of his subgectes 
presume to use weyghtes made of styckes endes, comynly called of olde tyme auncell weyghtes, upon 
punysshement afore expressed”! 

In the rich collection of preclamations which is preserved in the library of the Society of Antiquaries, 
one is placed immediately aft2r this, but as it is without date, I know not to what year it is to be assigned. 

Its purport is to forbid the exportation of gold, or silver, in money, bullion, plate, vessel, ar for 
exchanges, except for the wages of Calais, and others the king’s fortresses beyond the sea; and except by 
the prelates, lords, ete., who 3y special leave and license of the king might make exchanges in England, by 
good and sufficient mereaants to pay beyond sea, the merchants to be sworn not to convey any gold or silver 
beyond the sea, under colour o7 such exchange. ‘This proclamation commanded further, that the statutes of 
the 25th Edward II., 5th Richard II., and others of the reigns of Henrys IV., V., and VI., should be put 
in due execution, and that ro man should make any exchange or rechange of money to be paid within the 
realm, except by the king’s icense, but only such as the king should depute thereto, upon the pains con- 
tained in the aforesaid statutes.? | 

1505. Fabian has reccrded, that on the 25th of April, in his 20th year, a money-maker, one of the 
coiners of the Tower, was drawn to Tyburn, -and there hanged.’ n 

1508. At the latter end of his life the avarice of Henry appears to have been almost boundless, and 
prosecutions were carried on with extreme rigour, and excessive fines imposed. One singular insiance is 
mentioned by Lord Bacon. He says, that Sir W. Capel, who in the tenth year of the king had keen put 
to an exorbitant fine, was now [ir 1508] prosecuted again, for having taken knowledge of false money, and not 
doing his diligence to examine, and beat it out who were the offenders. Yor this and other things a new fine of 
2,0007. was laid upon him; and when he refused to pay it, he was sent to the ee where he remained a 
prisoner till the king’s ‘decease. i 

Henry died on the 22d of April, A.D. 1509, and left behind him jen riches than had ever been 
accumulated by any preceding English monarch,’ 

Althocgh this monarca made no alteration in the standard of the coins, he nevertheless introduced, 
during his reign, several variations from the usual type. He first placed upon them an arched ercwn, with 


! Orig. ir. the library of the Society of Antiquaries. In the 


sezret places, under his own key and keeping, at Richmond (as 
margin of this proclamation are given wood-cuts of coins, viz. 


by tradition is reported), the sum of near 1,800,000} sterling, 


two groats of Henry VII. with -he open crown, and the mint- 
mark on both sides the hound’s head. of the London mint. See 


Silver Coins, Plate vi. No.2; anc a Flaque D’ Argent of Charles, | 


duke of Burgundy, very nearly ~esembling No. 9 in Plate lvili. 
of Mr. Duby’s first volume of the Coins of the Barons of France. 


? Orig. in the library of the Society of Antiquaries. 


S Chronicle sub anno. Flolmshed and Stow have copied this 
verbatim. 


4 Page 229. 
5 Lord Bacon says that he left at his death, most of it in 


a huge mass of money, even for these times. [ History, p. 2€0.] 
According to Sir Robert Cotten, he Jeft in bullion four millions 
aud a half, besides his plate, jewels, and rich attire. [Reasons 
against Foreign Wars, p.53. We took this from a book of 
aecouats between the King and Edmund Dudley.] By the Close» 
Foll of the third year of Henry VIII. says Sir Edward Coke, it 
a>peareth that the king left in his coffers 5,800,0002, most part 
in foreign coin, which in those days was not of Jeast value. 
[Jnstitutes, part iv. cap. 35. p. 198.] All these passages are 
cuoted by Dr. Campbell in the Political Survey of Britain, vol. 
ii. p. 469. hote i. 
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a globe and cross on the arch. “This upon most of the coins is only a single arch added to the old crown 
fleurie, which appears upon all our money from the time of King Edward I.; but-upon some few there 
appear two lesser arches besides, crossing and supporting this as the principal ; and the like may be observed 
_in other monuments of this king. Such crowns are also seen upon the great seals of Edward IV. and 
Richard II., but not upon that of Henry VI.? The same crown appears upon the money of King Henry 
VIII., except that, between the flowers on the diadem, crosses of the same height are alternately inserted ; 
and this has continued to be the form of the diadem to this day ; but the number of the arches over it, sup 
porting the mound, does not seem to have been constantly limited, as they now are, to two, intersecting each 
other at right angles, till much later. The crowns on most of the following coins plainly exhibit two lesser 
arches as strengthening the one principal arch above described; and such is very distinctly that crown so 
beeutifully graved by Simon, on the reverse of Cromwell's five-shilling piece; and a like crown is also 
represented as the English imperial crown by Mr. Selden, in his Titles of Honour, Part J. chap. 8, with this 
only difference, that it there seems to have two principal and two lesser arches.’ 

By these crowns the coins of this monarch may be distinguished from those of his predecessors of the 
same name.* ae 

This money was at one period generally ascribed, by our English numismatists, to King Henry VI. ; 
bus Mr. Folkes observes, “ besides that several of the mint-marks which are found upon it are either badges 
used by King Henry VII., or the supporters of Lis royal arms, the weight does“ascertain it to be his beyond 
all doubt, as none of the groats exceed the weight of 48 grains, which is the true standard weight of his 
indentures.4 ‘This, however, is rather too strongly put, for the indenture of the 49th of Henry VI. after his 
res:oration, gives the same weight; but his continuance upon the throne was so short, that it is not probable 
that much money could then be coined, and there are greats of his, weighing only forty-eight grains, which 
have not the arched crown. 

In his 19th year, the type of the silver coins was totally changed. His portrait was then given on 
them in profile, with a crown of one arch only (Folkes says, with a good representation of his other pictures), 
a form in which it had not appeared upon the coins since the reign of king Stephen. A single beaded line 
likewise took place of the double tressure upon the obverse of the groats and half-groats; the inner circle of 
the reverse, which contained the name of the mint, was omitted; and the rude pellets, which had so long 
occupied the quarters of the cross, were superseded by a device scarcely less barbarous, an escutcheon of the 
royal arms surmounted by the cross. On some of these coins he added to his name either Septimus, or the 
Roman numerals VIL, a practice which had been disused ever since the reign of king Henry I., on whose 
coins alone, of all our monarchs from the earliest times, numerals, or any other distinction of the kind, had 
appeared.> ‘The omission of such upon the coins of the first three Edwards, and also of the Henries IV., V., 
and VI., has occasioned difficulties, almost insuperable, in the appropriation of their respective coins to those 
monarchs. | 

`% Qu.? where are they to be found? There is no such crown 
upon bis monument in Sandford. 

e 3 This is not quite correct. In Sandford the crowns of 
Edward IV. and Richard III. have four arches, one of which 
passes under the great arch at right angles. The smaller arches 
are placed between these. Henry the Seventh’s crown, upon his 
great seal, has only two arches. 

3 Folkes’s Table, pp. 15 and 17, note.* Qu.? to what 
edition of Selden’s Works does he refer? In that of 1726, the 
crovyn of England has only two arches, but that of France has 
* twa smaller ones similar to the crown on the great seals of 


Edward IV. and Richard III. referred to above. According to 
Folkes; all the crowns now in the Jewel Office are modern, the 


though collectors seem generally agreed to attribute all with this 
distinction to Henry VII, That this monarch was the first to 
place the arch over the crown, a penny described below will fully 
demonstrate, as it will also that his first coinage was with an open 
crawn like those of his predecessors. 
“ Penny—Open Crown, 
b.: HENRIE DEI GRA REX ANG.—Rev.: CIVITAS 
EBORACI. 

M. M. a Rose-—-On the right side of the bust is the letter T, and 
on the left a key, 

This penny is in type precisely like one of Edward IV., and 
another of Richard III. All three are ecclesiastical coins of 
Thomas Rotherham, who was made Archbishop of York by 


old ones having been destroyed or lost during the Rebellion, and 
these only made in remembrance of them, since the restoration 
of King Charles II. 

* The introduction of the arched-crown upon our coins has 
hitherto been a matter of muck discussioh and uncertainty, 


VOL, I. 


Edward IV. (1480), and held the see until his death in the 5th 
year of Henry VII. [Communicated by Mr. Cuff} | 

‘ Table of Silver Coins, p. 16. 

5 In Plate II. of the second part of the Supplement will be 
found a very singular penny, with LvILLEM pvo on the obverse. 
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On some of the ecclesiastical pennies the king is repres2mted on the throne, crowned and hats 
robes, in his right hand @ sceptre, and in his left a globe. | 

The type of the usual gold money was continued nearly as before, but his new coin, the sovereign, 
‘bore on the obverse the monarch seated in state upon: his throne, from whence it derived its name, and on 
the reverse a double rose; allusive ta che union of the two houses of Lancaster and York, with the royal 
arms-in the centre. J have not been able to discover in what per; of his reign these coins were first struck. 
‘The indenture for them bears date in Lis 5th-year, but they are not mentioned in any subsequent record, 
that I have- seer, before the statute of his 19th year. 

A rosé-rial of his is remarkable fo: having the arms of Frerce alone in the centre of the EN 
on the reverse:! 

On his silver money he is styled HENRICUS DEI GRATIA R3Z ANGLIE ET FRANCIF, to which is added 
upon his gold coins, DOMINUS. HIBERNIE, in like manner as upor- zhose of his predecessors. The style upon 
the great seal was not changed. His Irish coins which remain bear the title of England and France only,, 
the dominion in which they were s:ruck being unnoticed. They ere appropriated to:him, without hesitation, 
on account of their exact resemblaace to his English money with the open crown.2 

The number of the mints seem to haye been greatly redaced in this reign; only the five places 
following appea: upon his coins: 


eryrtas cantor. Cantefbury. 
CIVITAS DIRHAM. Durham, 


CIVITAS EBORACI. York. 
CIVITAS LONDON. London. 

In the third Supplemental Plate, No. 83, is given the representation of a silver coin which is supposed 
to have been struck by the duchess of Burgundy for Perkin Werbeck, when he set out’to invade England 
in the year 1494.2 On what grouad-this appropriation has been made I have never been able to discover. 
The coin bears ihe date of 1494, but no evidence whatever of the mint where it was struck, or the authority 
by which it was coined. The very sirgular legend on the reverse, MANI. TEKEL. PHARES. may possibly 
have-béen intended as a propheti2 thrzat to Henry; but this sepposition is not warranted by any known 
record, nor is this coinage mentioned by any-historian of that period. If it were really struck by order of 
‘the duchess of Burgundy, it-might be expected that the rose would have been made more conspicuously pro- 
minent than it is upon the coin, fer she gave to Perkin Warbeck the title of the White Rose of England.’ 


CIVITAS pvrRAM. Durkan. 
CIVITAS DVBLINIE. Dublm 


HENRY VIII. 


1509, succeeded to-his father’s throne, and to the immense wealth which his avarice had aceumulated. 
This, however, was in a few years diss.pated by the prodigal expenses of the youthful monarch, who, to 
supply his riot and’ extravagance, ‘liad then’ recourse. to the mas‘. disgraceful means’ to fill -his coffers, “and 
stands recorded with infamy as the first of our English sovereigns who debased the sterling fineness of the 
coins.® 


out for th2 Invasion of England until the following year, 1495, 
He should bave said that the coin was struck in 1494, previously: 


This coin bears a sirong resemblance to tke moiey of William 
Rufus, and, if it cen be correctly apprcpricted to him, it affords 


an attempt to mars the succession cf our monarchs of much 
earlier date than tha: which is inserted in the text above. 

1 See it in Plate IV. No. 6. Both Leake, amd the describer 
of the plates in the Antiquaries’ edition of Folkes Tables, agree 
in considering this coin as peculiarly laying elaim to the crown of 
Franee. Leake, p. 184, says it was struck by the <ing in France 
in the year 1492, when, pretendirg to assert his tit e to that king- 
dom, he laid siege tc Bulloigne. 

2 See specimens of his Irish money, i 

3 Folkes, Table, p. 19, He has made a slight mistake in the 
manner of stating this date. Perkin Wazbeck did aot actually set 


to his intesded descent on England in 1495. He says it is by 
make and ske a French gross. Leake, p. 186, mentions the same 
supposition. 

4 Ths date appears to have been the chief, if not the only 
reason Zor tie appropriation. Wise says, “ ejus [nempe Warbeck] 
gratia mummum sequentem in Burgundia cusum fuisse putant 
antiquaril, propter epocam inseriptam.” Num. Bodleian. Cat. 
p. 241. 

5 Lord Bacon's History of Henry VIL. p. 120. 

6 Gerrard Malyres says, “ that he granted letters patent or 
authorities :o divers of his nobles to make base monies of their 
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In the beginning of his reign the money resembled his father’s in type, weight, and allay, and is now 
to’ de distinguished from it only by the Roman numerals ` vill. being apparently struck from dies made with 
his puncheons. 

It has been supposed that he reduced the weight of the coins in his first year, but this 3 is a ‘mistake 
founded upon an error.in Mr. Lowndes’s valuable work, where he has misplaced an indenture of his 18th 

ear! 

Á The true indenture of this year with the Laid Mountjoy, -for coining money. of the same goodness and 
value as his father’s, that is, een to the indenture of the ninth of Henry VII. is still upon the 
clause rolls.” 

~ At an early period of his reign, or oni the andai of his father’s, private tokens were used 
to supply the want of silver coins. It is uncertain at what time they first began to be struck, but it should 
seem that Erasmus intended those which were made of lead, when he spoke of Plumbeos Angliz,° and con- 
sequently they must have been in use either at the latter end of the last reign, or in the first three years of 
this, when Erasmus was in England. : 

At the beginning of his reign, likewise, the current coin of Ireland was so miserably clipped and. defaced, 
anc. withal so scarce, that the earl of Surrey, lord lieutenant of that kingdom, was obliged to sue for his being 
recalled, for-want of money and supplies from England to carry on the war against the rebels.4 

In the. parliament which assembled at Westminster, towards the latter end of his first year, the statute 
of the 17th of Edward IV. to prevent the exportation of coin, bullion, ete. (which had been affirmed in the 
third year of the late king, and enacted to endure for twenty years, which would have terminated upon Lady- 
day in this year), was ordained to stand good and effectual from the feast of the Purification in 1509, in every 
thing therein contained, except only the penalty of felony in the said statute limited. . Instead of which the 
punishment was to be only the forfeiture of double the value.of the coin, ete. so exported. This statute was 
to remain in force until the next parliament. 

1511." In that parliament the statute was again renewed: to endure in like manner until the following 
parliament.” 

- 1518. On the 23rd of September, he took Tournay i in Dag and in the same year caused coins to 
be struck in that city. There are three kinds o? this money still extant, all of them groats. One has his 
arms on the obverse, with the Arabic numeral 8 after his name, and the date 1513 on the reverse. The 
other bears his father’s head without either numeral of distinction, or any date, but it clearly belongs to this 
king, as Tournay was never in his father’s possession. Upon the reverse of the former is CIVITAS TORNA- 
censis, and.on the latter. CIVITAS Tornacen. In the title France is placed before England. .The third sort: 
has on the obverse the royal arms, crowned, between a fleur-de-lis and a lion, with the Arabic numeral; and 
on the reverse a double cross of a singular form, with = in the centre, and a lion and fleur-de-lis alternately 
in the quarters, inscribed CIVITAS TORNACENSIS 1513.° 


own plate, which did fall out to be the greater prejudice to the 
commonwealth, and to himself, but a present shift for the time.” 
| Maintenance of Free Trade, p. 21.] He quotes no authority for 
this, and I have not met with the circumstance elsewhere. 

1 This error was first noticed by Mr. Folkes in his Table of 
English Silver Coins, p.20. His arguments, with some additicns, 
will appear under the year 1526, where this indenture will be 
found. 


2 Cl. 1 H. VIII. m. 20. Leake has referred to it correctly 


at p. 187. 

3 Snelling’s View of the Copper Coinage, p. 2, quoting Erasmi 
Adasia, p. 180, These leaden tokens were used in England as 
late as the beginning of the 17th century. See the years 159] 
and 1631. 

4 Simon, p. 32, 

5 Statute | H. VITI, chap, 13. Rastall’s edition. 

6 Id. 8 H., VIII. chap. I. Rastall, It is remarkable that 


this statute isa copy verbatim of that made in 1509, the same dates 
being retained. 

T Life ty Lord Herbert, p. 40. 

§ See Silver Coins, Plate viii. Nos. 13 and 14, and the Sup- 
plement, Part ii. Plate xii. No. 9. Holinshed gives the following 
account of the cireumstances which occasioned these coins to be 
struck. “ At Terwin both he [i. e. the emperor Maximilian] and 
his people marehed under the English ensign, and received pay as 
stipendiary soldiers; whose wages the king had a care to pay, as 
may appear by his coining of silver money, whereof was scarcity 
in his camp, in respect of gold, wherewith the soldiers were well 
stored, as one doth very well make report, saying : 

Pro mercede nil nisi fulvum solvitur aurum, 
Auri militibus radiantis copia totis 

_ Tanta fuit castris, ut rex cudisse coactus 
Nummum 2x argento fuerit,” 


[Vol. ii. p. 851.) 
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1519. The circulation of galley-halfpence, which sae forbidden by various statutes in the reigns of 
Henries IV., V., and VI., was again prohibited i in this year.’ ' 
= 1521, '[wo years after this, the coins were so much clipped, that considerable losses were sustained in 
consequence of sheir lightness. Amongst other entries to that effct in the accounts of a parish in Lincoln- ' 
shire, there is one of eleven shillings and four-pence having been lost by the exchange of four marks only of 

the worst money. A gift of clipped groats is also entered under the same year.” 

1522. This deficiency in the weight of the current money, it is probable, occaioned the issuing of a 
proclamation in his fourteenth year to determine the rate and valuz at which certain coins, not being clipped, 
were to be current in all manner of payments, change, and re-change, in England, Ireland, Wales, and 
Calais. That is, every ducat large of gold at four shillings and sixpence sterling. Every crown of gold, 
not soleil,’ nor clipped, at four shillings sterling. And all manaer of groats, half-groats, and pence of the 
king’s coin, and all other groats, and half-groats, not being the Ling’s coin, having course, and being current 
within his realm,’ not clipped nor fully broken, albeit they skculd be much cracked, to be taken, and 
received, and paid, throughout the realm, without any manner of rzfusal or denial. And all mayors, etc. were 
commanded to put in a all persons, of what estate, degree, or czndition soever, who sliould refuse the said 
monies, there to remain, and to be punished at the king’s pleasure." 

* 1523. In his fifteench year tue parliament met at London on the 25th of April, and on the 31st of 
July, in the same year, adjournec. to Westminster. In the course of that sessions it was enacted, that 
all coiners who should make mone¥ at any mint within the real o7 England should make of every hundred 
pound’s worth of gold twenty pounds in half-angels, commonly called pieces of gold of forty pence; and of 
every hundred pound’s worth of silver as many groats as shoukd amount to fifty pounds sterling, twenty 
pounds i in half-g groats, ten marks ir halfpennies, and five marks in farthings.” And whenever any coiners, 
in any mint within the realm, should do the pL the master and keeper of that mint, for the time being, 
should forfeit ten pounds. 

And whereas the farthings and halfpennies were struck with zne coin, so that the common people many 
times took the farthings for halfpemnies, it was ordained that the <arthings to be made, from that time, should 
have on one side a por récullis, and on the other a rose with a cross, upon the like pain.° x 

Also, that all persons who should bring plate or bullion to be coined at the said mint, under the value 
abovesaid, should receive the tenth part of the said plate or balion in halfpennies or farthings. It was 
farther declared that the act should not be prejudicial to the coirers and mint:masters of York, Durham, and 
Canterbury, for any money to be eained there, other than aforetime had been accustomed. 

The act was to take effect at the feast of St. Michael the arcangel next following, and not before.’ 

In this parliament Wolsey stated the estimate for the expenses of the projected war against. France to 


be 800,0002, and required that sum to be raised by the ‘fifth of esery man’s goods and lands, to be paid in in 


1 «1519. Joh: Bond, mayor, tke same year gallye half- 
penyes were disannurd.” [MS. Annals of Coventry, communi- 


cated by Mr. Sharp.) It is remarkable that, nearly one hundred ` 


years before this period, the same coins were put down by an act 
of parliament, and that no nosice of their circulation, during that 
Jong interval, has yet occurred. ‘Whether this were occasioned by 
their being withdrawn for a time, or to any cther cause, I am un- 
able to determine. They seem, however, to rave circulated freely 
in other countries, about this time, as appears from the following 
curious extract, (kindly communicated by Mr. Britton), from 
s The Pylgrymage of Sir Rychard Torkynton, person of Mulber- 
ton, in Norfolke,” wao left Rye, in England, for Jerusalem, on 
the 20th day of March, 1517. 

‘“ Sunday the xix day of July we cam all to Mounte Syen to 
masse, whyche was song ther ryght devowtly. And thanne they 
delyv'ed to ev'y pylg-yme a candyl! of wax br=nnyngein bys konde 
all the masse tyme, for which candyll they receyvyd of ev’y pyl- 
grym v gale ob.” 


3 Archzologia, val. x. pp. 92, 97, 

3 That is, not French crowns of the sun, called ere ee 
soleil. 

4 MS. in the library of the Society of Antiquaries, dated 
May 24th, i4 H. VIII. at Canterbury, and directed to the mayor, 
etc. of Lendon. Another, likewise in MS. is in the British Mu- 
seum, V.1". It is dated at Westminster upon the same day, and 
is directec # the mayor, etc. of the city of Chichester. 

5 It is observable, that pennies are not mentioned. Lord 
Herbert says, that “though it was for the benefit of the subject to 
have so much of the smallest sort of coins, yet, by reason of their 
littleness, it is all worn out.” [Life of Henry VII. p. 187.] 

€ å beautiful specimen of this farthing is in the cabinet of the 
Rav. J. W. Martin, rector of Keston, in Kent, who has obligingly 
permitted it to be engraven for this work. See the Supplement, 
Part ii. 

7 State 14 and 35 H. VIII. chap. 12. Rot. Parl. l4 and 15 
H. VIH. m 26. 
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four years. In the debate which this occasioned it was said, that this sam, together with two shillings in the 
pound, which the king had already got by way of loan, would ‘come to 1,200,0002., which could not’ be had, 
in coin, in the whole kingdom ; and if all the coin in the kingdom should come into the king’s aana how 
should men live ?! 

1525. In his seventeenth year was issued a new proclamation for the valuation of u coins, which liffered 
very materially from that of 1522. It ordamed that the following coins should be current at these rates: 
every ducat large of gold, of weight, at four shilings and sixpence. Every crown soleil, named crown of 
the sun, of weight, four shillings and fourpence. And every crown of gold, of weight, not soleil, at four 
shillings. Every pieee of fine gold named a caro_us, keeping weight, at six shillings and tenpence. Every 
piece of base gold named a florin, keeping weigh}, at three shillings and threepence. Every piece of base 
golc of less quantity, named also a florin, keeping weight, at two shillings and one penny. The regulations 
for the silver money were the same as moe in the proclamation of 1522, with the like provisions for 

enfcrcing obedience.” 

_ This proclamation bore date on the 6th of July; and on the 8th of the same month the earl of Shrews- 
burv, steward of the household, and the treasurer and comptroller of the same, were commanded to publish 
it in every place where the king should pass and re-pass within his realm, with this addition: after the 
valuation of the crowns soleil, it follows, “and other crowns named porpynes, and all other crowns being of 
like fineness, of weight, as the crowns of the sun be, at four shillings and fourpence sterling.” 

On the Ist of October in this year another proclamation was issued, which commanded that no one 
should refuse to take in payment any coins a3 such values as were expressed in the statute made in his 15th 
year. This proclamation stated, that in the parliament holden at London on the 15th day of April, in the 
15tk of the king, it was enacted that all manner of coins should go and be current throughout the realm, 
unte the feast of St. Michael the archangel last pest, as in an act thereupon made more plainly appeareth.' 

Although this statute is so particularly referred to, yet it is not to be found in our statute books, nor 
upon the parliament rolls. The only statute of that year, relating to money, is given above, but in that no 
valuation of the coins appears. 

> 1526. A writ was issued to ‘Thomas, cardinal-archbishop of York, legate de latere of the see aposto- 
lique, primate of England, and chancellor of the same, on the 24th of July, a. D. 1526, commanding him to 
carry into effect the king’s design of reducing his money to the standard of foreign coins, and to determine 
the rate, value, fineness, lay, standard, and print, as by him and the council should be thought requisite. 
This was become necessary because the king had made requisition to several foreign princes for reformation 
of their coins, but without effect; and in fact they were become worse instead of better. The writ was to be 
a suificient warrant to the said cardinal. At the same time a warrant passed the great seal, to the master, 
warden, and other officers of the mint, which recited the above, and commanded them to carry into execution 
the determination of the cardinal and the council, as well in fineness, value, and goodness, as in standard, 
print and fashion. ‘The warrant to be a sufficient authority and discharge, any act, statute, law, ee 
or other thing to the contrary notwithstanding. 

. . The reason for this alteration of the standard is fully stated in a proclamation of the 22d of Anal 
following ; from which it appears, that the priċe of gold in Flanders and France was rated so high, that all 
the coins of the realm were transported thither, ky merchants both denizens and aliens, on account of the 
great profit to be made thereby. That although zhe king had commanded the statutes in that case made to 
be fut into execution, yet nevertheless the mone: was still secretly exported. And whereas the king had 
required, by his ambassadors, that his coins should not be permitted to be current there at so high a rate, 
yet, on account of the scarcity of gold in those parts, no remedy could be obtained. Therefore, that the. 
gold and coin might remain, and be plenteously brought into the realm, it was necessary that all.gold then 
currant within the realm should be made of like price as it was valued at in foreign countries. It was 


} Parliamentary Hist. vol. iii, pp. 29, 31. Sca also Lord 3 MS. proclamation in the library of the Society of Ami- 
Herberts Life of Henry VIII p. 134. e quaries, 
2 MS, proclamation in the library of the Society of Anti- 4 Id. ibid. 


quariəs. l 5 Pat, 18 H. VIIL m. 27. dors. 
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accordingly ordained, that all persons should in future receive ze crown of gold of the sun, and.all other 
crowns of the same weight and fineness, for four shillings and sixpence sterling, being. of full weight, ete. 
‘And whereas the crown of the sur. was a strange coin, the king, with the advice of his council, thougat fit 
that there should be a piece of gald of his own coin of the like fineness, weight, and goodness as-the said 
crown of the sun, to pe ae the crown of the rose, and to be current in like manner for four eee and 
i ee 

"The single ducat ibis of fin2 gold, arid jae weight, at four. shillings and adni aalo d the 
doble ducat ia proportion. And every person who should bzing gold to the mint, of the fineness of 
the sovereign, should receive-for it at the rate of forty-four shillings the ounce. 

At which zate the following coins were to be current at thes several values, viz. 


po 4 T s. d 5 i ohh 
The sovereign -.+ č -=- - = - = 22 0 Tke noble ~ - =- - - -~ + - - 7 4 
vial ~- - -=~ =~ = = - = WO forty-penny-piece - - = - - - 8 8 


From the enforcing of these provisions it was-supposed :Lat the coins then within the realm would 
be kept there, and those which had been exported would be brought back. 

The silver coins were commended to be received at the vaine which had been affixed 7 EE in the 
proclamation of the 22d of May 1522. G es ly ai 

These provisions being founc insufficient to check the aono of the money (which on the contrary 
rather increased) -it became necessary to put an additional value upon the coins then current, which was 
accordingly done by proclamation upon the 5th of November -cllowing, when they were commanded to be 
taken at the following rates: 


s&s d s. d. 
The sovergđign - - - = = - - = 22 6 Tte angel noble ~- - -=~ = - - 7 6 
royal - - ~ = = - - - ll 8 halfangel = - - -~ = - - 3 9 


half and quarter in proportion. 


The crown of gold of the sun, of due weight and fineness, and all other crowns of the like weight and 
fineness, not notably broken, were to continue to be current for four shillings and sixpence. 

And to the intent that there might be a sufficiency of coirs for receipts and payments, it was ordained, 
that besides the angel-noble thus inhanced in value, there shculd be made another noble, to be called 
the George-noble, of as fine gold as the angel, but wanting in weight ten-pence sterling, to be current at six 
shillings and eight-pence, the old value of the angel. Also a ha'f-George noble of proportionate value. 

And whereas the crowns of the sun, ete. not being aliquot parts of a pound, were inconvenient for cal- 
culation, it was ordained that another crown should be made, to be called the crown of the double rose, so 
much in weight above the crown of the sun as to be current for five shillings; and also its half for two shillings 
and sixpence, 

And to make the silver coins correspondent with the gold, it was ordained, that those already current 
should continue at the same rate; that twenty groats of such coins should be current for the George-noble, 
as they were heretofore for the argel ; and fifteen for the ercwa of the double rose. 

Also, that new coins of silver should be made, sterling like the others, but differing in weight, corre- 
spondent to the gold, so that every ounce troy of bullion should make eleven groats and one penny, of which 
the merchant should pay for coincge one penny, and so receive. zither at the mint, or at the exchange (after 
it should be molten) clearly three shillings and eight-pence ia money current. But if any person having 
white money of the former coins of the realm, should think the same of more value than after the rate of the 


“ 


1 MS. in the library of the Society of Antiquaries Hall ried over much morey to the great hinderance of the merchandise 
says, “ In this season the angel noble was just the sixth part of an of this reelm, for most men carried gold, and when it was there, it 
ounce troy, so that six angels were Just an dunce, which was forty was los: it: every ncble eight-pence to bring it hither again ; and 
shillings sterling, and the angel was worth two ounces of silver, so when tre Englishmen spake to the rulers there, to lenve the en- 
that six angels were twelve ounces, which was but forty shillings in hancing cf the king's coin, they laughed them to scorn.” [Chro- 
silver; but in Flanders, Brabant, and Zealand, the angel was niele sud anno. ] This account is copied verbatim by Grafton and 


worth seven shillings and four-pence, so that merchants daily car- HolinsteL | 
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said new money which was. intended to be struck, it should be lawful for him, at his pleasure and liberty, to 
bring it ‘unto the king’s miot or exchange, where he should receive for every ounce: of the: sarne; groats or 
other money of the realm (after the same should have been molten) eleven. groats over and above. the odd 
penny deducted for the coinage thereof,-as aforesaid’ And in like manner for all -bullion of silver: of the 
fineness of sterling ; ; and if it should be pele? tas sect then to receive a to the fineness 
thereof,” 
| The evolu placks of the old coin of the duke of Burgundy, not bane in iis equal to aig by 
twenty-pence in the pound troy, it was ordained, that they, ‘not being clipped nor notably broken, should 
still be current at four-pence sterling, but all persons who should think it more advantageous-to convert them 
into the new coin, might do so, and should receive for every pound troy, when molten, forty-three shillings. 
and four pence, deducting from the same for the coinage of every ounce troy one penny sterling. And 
whereas heretofore every person who brough; bullion to the: king’s mint to be coined, paid two shillings and 
sixpence forthe ‘coinage of every pound tower weight, which differed from the pound troy three quarters of 
‘an cunce in the pound weight: it was determined that the pound tower should be no more-used, but that all 
' gole and silver should be weighed by the pound troy, being of twelve ounces, and heavier than the tower 
wer by three quarters of an ounce. fi 

-In consequence of.this regulation, there were to be paid for the coinage of every pound troy, of fine 
ele: two. shillings and‘ nine-pence; and for. the ‘coinage of every pounne ‘of gold into.. crowns of the double 
rose, etc. three shillings sterling. 

` And on.account of the:various-weights end fineness of the ducats; it was ordained that A should not 
be current: at any fixed-value, but as the payer and receiver should oars And in like manner all other 
foreign coins of gold and silver not mentionel abcye. : aa 

But all persons:who should think it adventageous te bring them to the mint to be cited; o or to receive 
other money for them, :might, do so, on paying for the coinage as above. - 

‘ All‘ordinances, ete.. which were contrary to these provisions were annulled, and every person was forbid- 
den to raise the ‘price of any:wares,.etc..(under the colour of the money being enhanced), except only bullion 
of silver and gold, to the rates above-mentioned. So that no man should lose by the enhancing of the coins, 
but shat:the same, with all-others: which. were newly-to.be made, should be as much in value to the receiver 
thereof, for:any. wares, -etc..as. the. coins were. accustomed to be-heretofore. : : ' 

` And.tocprevent: doubts respecting: the rete at which money formerly. due to the king, or to any of his 
subjects,’should.be paid,.it was ordained, that the arrears then in:hand. should be paid after such rate as the 
money: was at:that.time made.current by proclamation ;:.but that whatever part had been paid into the hands 
of the bailiffs,: collectors,..ete. before the gate of the presen ice be’ paid Py them'i in the same man- 
ner as ‘they had.received:it, a Bas 

All sums that had become. due to: the ities or to any other person, ses the date of the last procla- 
mation of coins, -onthe.22d of: August, and the 5th of November, in this year, were to be paid-at such rate 
as the coins-were made current by that proclamation. And all monies that were due before the said 22d of 
August, were to be paid at. the rate at coins wol gold and silver were current before the-issuing of the 
proclamation of that date. i a td : 

All receivers, etc. who since, and before, zhat aPaclanutine: T received money at the rate it was current 
at the time of receipt, and who still held it in their hands, intending to take advantage of the provisions ¢ at 
this time made, were to pay it in according to the rate at which they had received it. 

All mayors, ete. were commanded to arrest such persons as should refuse to obey these ordinances, and 
to commit them to prison, there to remain without bail or mainprise, until the king’s pleasure should 
be known.' 

This is the first notice which is extant of an enhancement ‘of the money in this reign, and it is therefore 
highly probable that Lowndes was mistaken in the appropriation of the indenture which he has placed in 
the first year of this monarch, and that for the following reasons it ought to be placed in this his eighteenth 
year. are | 
1 Proclamation, Nov. 5, 18 H, VIII. in the library of the Society of Antiquaries, 
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In the firs; place the George-ncble, and the crown of the couble rose, were first ordained to be made 
by the proclamation just now recited of the 5th of November ir this year, as were also the silver coins of 
the weight specified in that indenture. ` 

Secondly, the pound troy was first introduced into the mint, and the use of the pound tower abolished, 
by the same proclamation. 

Thirdly, the Lord Mountjoy (and not Ralph Rowlet and Martin Bowes), was master of the mint in 
the first year of this reign, and for ten years afterward. 
‘ And lastly, an indenture of that year with the Lord Mountjoy is , still extant on the rolls.2 

. From these considerations, I have removed this indenture to the present year. 

By its pravisions the money of gold and silver was thus rediced in weight: v 

JA pound troy of gold of the old standard was to be coined into twenty-seven pounds by tale; that is, 
into twenty-four sovereigns, at twenty-two shillings and sixpence a-piece, or forty-eight rialls at eleven 
shillings and tLree-pence each ; or seventy-two ares: at seven saillings and sixpence a-piece; or eighty-one 
George-nobles, at six shillings and eight-pence each; or one Irundred and forty-four half-angels, at three 
shillings and nime-pence each ; or one hundred sixty and two for! y-penny pieces, at three shillings and four- 
pence a-piece. 

A pound weight troy of gold, of the fineness of twentv-<wo carats rire was to be coined into one 
hundred crowns and a half of the double rose, or two hundred aud one PR ERON making by tale twenty- 
five pounds two shillings and sixpence. 

A pound weight troy of silver of the old sterling was ccired into one panel and thirty-five groats, 
or two hundred and seventy half-groats, or a proportional nura>er of sterlings, halfpennies, or farthings; 
and so every pound weight made forty-five shillings by tale. l 

1529. In this year Cardinal Wolsey was disgraced, and certain articles were exhibited against him, 
the 40th of which ran thus: “ Also the said lord cardinal, of his further pompous and presumptuous mind, 
hath enterprised to join and imprint the cardinal’s hat under yocr arms in your coin of groats, made at your 
city of York, which like deed hath not yet been seen to have been done by any subject within your realm 
before this time.”4 ° 

This article is so worded, that it is not easy to ascertain precisely the nature of the crime intended by 
it. At first sight, it appears that the offence consisted in plasing the cardinal’s hat upon the money;5 but 
this could not have been the case, as the smaller coins, upon which it was also impressed, are not noticed. 
His fault seems to have been the presuming to strike larger ccins than his predecessors had done, and the 
daring to mark them as his own coinage by the stamp of the cavdinal’s hat; for he is, so far as I have been 
able to discover, the only prelate who ventured to issue groats fom his mint. This, however, could not be 
wrested into an offence against any existing law, nor could his enemies, even though he was disgraced, fix 
the crime of treason upon him from any of the articles which were brought against him.° 

The earliest complaint of the depreciation of the money which I have met with occurs about this txne. 
The author says, “ But yet herz ye must note that xls. in these dayes [i. e. temp. R. II]. was better than 
xls. is at this present day, which is nowe the xxi yere of Synge Ay the VIII. for at those dayes v 
grotes made an ounce, and nowe at tkis day xi grotes maketh am ounce,” 


1 Mint Accounts in the Exchequer. 

2 Claus. 1 H. VIII. m. 20. 

3 Lowndes, p. 41. Waughan has, by mistake, fixed this 
alteration of the money to his 204 vear, and says, that “it brought 
in great confusioas among the values of money, which together 
with the excessive quantities of gold and silver which about these 
times began to Le brought into christendom out of the West 
Indies, were the occasion that the statu-es of labourers and ser- 
vants were no further observed, because the prices of all things 


statute respecting wages after the 6th H. VIII. (Jd. p. 112]. 
But he kas mistaken the meaning of that preamble, which refers 
only to tae time ther. present, and not to any former period. 


_ 4 Lard Herbert’s Life of Henry VHI. p. 300. 
5 3c in Shakspear’s play of Henry VHL act-til. se. 2. 
x That, out of mere ambition, you have eaus’d 
Your holy hat to be stampt on the king’s coin.” 
6 Lerd Herbert says, that Thomas Cromwell so wittily de- 


being much enhanced, labourers and servants could not live upon 
their hire and wages ordained by the statute.’ [Discourse of Coin 
and Coinage, p. 112]. He attempts td prove this from the 
preamble to the scatute of the Sth of Elizabeth, which is the first 


fended h s master, in the lower House, that no treason could be 
laid to hs charge. p. 302. - 

7 -€ The Pastime of the People.” (Commonly called Rastall’s 
Chronicle) 1529. Reprinted, 4to, London, ISIL, p. 242. 


* 
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1530. Simon observes, that “Notwithstanding the great scarcity and want of money in Ireland, it 
does not appear that any was struck in that kingdom before the year 1580, the 21st of his reign, when he 
coined new groats, and perhaps twopenny pieces and pennies.. Bishop Nicolson says, that the first Irish 
money; coined in this reign, was struck in his 32d year, which falls in 1540; but I must beg leave to 
differ from that learned prelate, and to offer my rezsons for it. I have a groat of this prince, which has on 
one side the arms of England, in a seutcheon, divided by a cross, and crowned with an arched crown, with 
this inscription, HENRIC. VHI. D. R. AGL. Z. Reverse, a harp crowned between the letters H. r. each also 
crowned, and round it FRANC. DOMINVS HIBER.! Here the ancient motto, Posvi, ete. is left out, and the ` 
harp for the first time appears on the Irish coins. This piece I presume was struck in the year 15380, 
before his marriage with Ann Bullen, which did nct happen till the following year, 1531,2 when, instead of 
H. R. he had on the reverse of the groats struck that year the letters m. a. for Henry and Ann.” His 
subsequent marriages with Jane Seymour and Catkerine Howard were likewise peapecuvely recorded on his 
Irish mohey, by the letters H. 1. and H. K.’ : 

In this year, according to Grafton, “the king, like a politic prince, perceived that the merchant 
strangers, and in especial Italians, Spaniards, and Portyngales, daily brought oade, oil, silk, cloths of gold, 
velvet, and other merchandise into this realm, and therefore received ready money, which money they ever 
délivered to the merchants in exchange, and never employed the same money'on the commodities of this 
realm, so that thereby the king was hindered in his custom outward, and also the commodities of the realm 
were not uttered, to the great hindrance of his sub:ects ; wherefore he caused a proclamation to be made in 
Michaelmas term, according to an old statute made in the time of king Richard the Second: that no person 
should make any exchange contrary to the true meaning of the same act and statute, upon pain to be taken 
the king’s mortal enemy, and to forfeit all that he might forfeit.” After this proclamation, many cloths and 
other commodities of this realm were well sold; but shortly. after merchants fell to exchange again, and the 
proclamation was shortly forgotten.“ : 

1531. This, it is probable, occasioned the letter which Sir Thomas Gresham wrote to Sir Thomas 
Audeley, lord privy seal, on the 25th of July in this year, in which he urges the necessity of permitting all 
mérchants, both subjects and foreigners, to exercise exchanges and rechanges without restraint, the want of 
whicli was a great detriment to trade, and occasioned the exporting gold out of the kingdom. He therefore 
requested him to prevail with his majesty to issue his royal proclamation to that end, which was afterwards 
done, as appears from a letter written by Sir ‘Thomas Audeley, when lord chancellor. 

1532. In his twenty-third year was made another indenture, the terms of which were, according to 
Lowrdes, exactly similar to that which he has placed under his first year,® but which is here referred to the 
eighteenth. 

In an act concerning the restraint of payment of annates to the see of Rome, which was made in this 
year, it was stated, that since the second year of king Henry VII. to the present time, the sum of 80,000 
ducats, amounting in sterling money to eight-score thousand pounds at the least, had been paid for annates, 
or first-fruits, of archbishoprics and bishopries; and, with other great and intolerable.sums yearly, had been 
cohveyed to the court of Rome, to the great impoverishment of the realm. On this account it was ordained 
that such unlawful payment of first-fruits should utterly cease; and also the conveyance of sums of money 
to the court of Rome under other pretences.’ 

1588. This statute was further enforced in his twenty-fifth year, and the payment of Peennends and 
all other payments to the see of Rome, forbidden.’ 


1 The coin, No. 104, Plate v. to which Simon refers, agrees 5 Ward’s Lives of the Professors of Gresham College, p.8. Sir 


with the description of the type, but reads on the obverse, HRN- ‘Thomas Audeley was made chancellor in 1533, [Dugdale’s Office 
RIC. D» GRA. REX, AGL. and on the reverse FRANCE DOMINVS HIBER~ of Lord Chanceilor, p. 79}, but his letter was not written until 
NIE.: He has not engraven any coin which precisely agrees with 1539, when the proclamation above mentioned was issued. 
the deseription given above. 6 
Report, p. 42. 
? 1532. Lord Herbert. . ° 5 Poe e 
€ 
3 Simon's Hist. Account of Irish Coins, p. 33, > Statute 23 H. VIII. chap. 20. 


4 Grafton's Chronicle. He copies Hall. ; _® Statute 25 H. VITI. chap. 20, 21. 
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1534. From an act of general pardon, which passed in tke next year, all multipliers and necromancers, 
multiplications and necromancies, were excepted ;' from whenc2 it appears that the practice of attempting 
the multiplication of metals still continued, though it was no -cnger favoured by the court, as it had been in 
the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV. 

By a statute which was made in this year, it was ordainsd, that all counterfeiters of any coin current 
within the realm, and the washing, clipping, or minishing cf the same, committed within any lordship 
_marcher of Wales, should be tried in the nearest shire of England, where the king’s writ did run, according . 
to the laws of England; and that the acquittal in any of the lordships marchers should be no bar to the 
indictment of any person guilty of the same., 

1586. His Irish coin8 of this year have on the reverse H and 1. for Henry and Jane Seymour.? 

1539.. On the 30th of July in this year, a proclamation was issued to authorize all persons, as well 
strangers as subjects, to make exchanges and rechanges, in as lezge and ample manner as they had hitherto 
done, without any penalty for the same, from the date of the nroclamation to the feast of All Saints next 
ensuing, notwithstanding any statutes to the contrary. ‘This permission was granted on the ground that 
restraints upon exchange would 3e to the great hindrance of trafic. And on the 6th of August following, 
the license was made perpetual.’ 

1540. In this year his Irisa money was stamped with H. £. on account of his marriage with Catherine 
Howard.’ 

About the middle of his thisty-third year he assumed the ttle of king of Ireland, which was confirmed 
by an Irish statute; for, in the parliament at Dublin, held on th= 13th of June, it was enacted, that (whereas 
his majesty ard his noble progenitors were justly and rightfully and of right ought to be, kings of Ireland, 
and for lack o? paming them kings of Ireland according to thei: just style and title, the Irish had not been 
so obedient as they ought) the king’s highness, his heirs and successors, kings of England, should be always 
kings of the ‘and of Ireland, ard have that name, style, tite, and honour. And that it should aS high 
treason to occasion disturbance to the same style, ete. by writing, deed, print, or act.’ 

1541. Accordingly he was so proclaimed on the same cay in St. Patrick’s church, near Dublin’ On 
this occasion £ new kind of groats was struck, being like his fcrmer money as to the shape and stamp, but 
different in the style. - The inscription on the obverse is, HENEIC. DI. GRACIA. ANGLIE. and on the reverse, 
FRANCIE. Z. HIBERNIE. REX, with the harp crowned between {he two letters H. R. All these groats weigh 
from 36 to 39 grains, and were probably struck at the rate of 40 grains each, that is, 144 pieces to the 
pound, or twelve to the ounce. They are of a very indifferent metal, nine ounces six pennyweights fine, 
and two ounces fourteen pennyweights allay; for which reason am act was passed in England, prohibiting their 
being imported thither from Ireland, under forfeiture of treble tae value, with fine and imprisonment.’ 

This statute I have not been able to discover, but on the 19th of November, in this year, a procla- 
mation was issued to prevent the bringing of Irish coins into tbe realm of England. It began with stating 
that the king, in order to defray his great expenses in keeping up a large army in his land of Ireland, *had 
ordained a coin of money, as well of groats, as pence of twasence, to be current in Ireland only, bearing 
the print of tae harp on one side. Which coins had lately been imported into England, to the great 
detriment of his grace’s land of Ireland, and of his said army, and subjects of the same, and also to the 
great deceit of his subjects in his realm of England. It was therefore forbidden to transport such coins 
out of Ireland into the realm of England, Wales, Berwick, Celais, or the marches of the same, or to utter 
them, on pain of forfeiture of the treble value of the said coins so transported or uttered, and of imprison- 
ment and fine at the king's pleasure.!° 


l Statute 26 H. VIII. chap. 18. Restal?. In five years after permission, it is probable, was granted in consequence of the re- 
this, proclamations were declared to be equally binding with acts of monstratzes which Sir Thomas Gresham made in 1581. 
parliament. [Statute 31 H. VIII, chap. 8.] * 3.3. proclamation in the Library of the Society of Antiqua- 

2 Statute 26 H. VIII. cap. 6, ss. 6 ond 7. a : 

l TAPRE TER & Samon, p. 33. * 7 Trish. Statute, 33 H. VIII. chap. 1. 

3 Simon, p. 38. E Sao, p. 38. ° Tbid. 


* MS. in tha Library of the Sociéty of Antiquaries. This | D MS, in the Library of the Society of Antiquaries. 
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in an act for the grant of two subsidies, which was made in this year, ducats, crowns, crusades, or 
any other gold coined in the parts beyond the sea, bearing their true weight, were ordered to be taken for 
the said subsidies, at the value limited by a proclamation made on the 27th day of March, in the 30th year 
of the king.! And in a subsequent part of the statute, groats, half-groats, and pence, were in like manner 
commanded to be taken according to the rate ixed by the same proclamation. 

If any receiver or collector should refuse such money, when tendered, the person tendering it should, 
on proof being made, be discharged against the king, as if he had passed the same, and the receiver, etc., 
who should so refuse, should be charged with the sum by him refused, as if he had actually received it. 
And all other persons were commanded to take the said monies, as aforesaid, not only of the king’s officers, 
but of every other person, in all receipts and payments, on pain of imprisonment? 

1542. In his 88d year a warrant was issued to the masters and other officers of the mint, to niho 
them to coin, whenever they should be so commanded by the privy council, the value of one pound 
weight of troy, of gold or silver, of every scrt and print, of such like fineness, alloy, number and print, 
as should be devised by-the said council, any act, statute, ordinance, or provision made to the contrary 


notwithstanding. 


The reason assigned for this, is, that his majesty, by the advice of his council, had 


determined to have certain approofs and trials made both of gold and silver, as well of the coins of the 
realm, as of other foreign realms, whereby the perfect fineness and alloys might thereby the sooner come 


to his majesty’s knowledge." 


1543. This was no doubt preparatory to the debasement of the standard of both the gold and silver 


coins, which took place in the following year. 


By the indenture then made, a pound weight of gold, of 


twenty-three carats fine, and one carat allay, was coined into twenty-eight pounds sixteen shillings by tale. 
The sovereigns were to be current at twenty shillings a piece, half-sovereigns at ten shillings, angels at 
eight shillings, angelets at four, and quarter-angels at two shillings each. 

A pound weight of silver, of ten ounzes fine, and two ounces allay, was coined into forty-eight 
shillings by tale, namely, inte testoons (going for twelve pence a piece), groats, half-groats, pence, half- 


pence, and farthings.* 


An act of parliament, which was passed in the same year, ratified the style which he had assumed, 
and declared it to be in the Latin tongue, HENRICUS OCTAVUS DEI GRATIA, ANGLIÆ, FRANCIE, ET HIBERNIA, 
REX, FIDEI DEFENSOR, ET IN TERRA ECCLESLE ANGLICANZ ET HIBERNICÆ SUPREMUM CAPUT; and in 
the English tongue, HENRY THE EIGHTH, BY THE GRACE OF GOD, KING OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND 


IRELAND, DEFENDER OF THE FAITH, 


AND OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 


AND ALSO OF IRELAND, IN 


EARTH THE SUPREME HEAD. It was also declared to be high treason to attempt to deprive the king of 


- this style. 


1544. By proclamation, in his 86th year,6 the price of gold of 24 carats was fixed at 48 shillings the 


ounce, and the same quantity of the finest sterling silver at four shillings.’ 


a 
1 This proclamation is not in any collection that I have ex- 
‘amined, 


"2 "Statute 32 H. VIIL chap. 50.  Rastall. According to 
him these provisions were repeated in a statute for a subsidy in his 
34th and 35th year, and again in his 37th. Runnington’s edition 
- of the Statutes at Large, notices the latter of these, but not the 
former. 


3 Sir Julius Caesar's Ms. Collections respecting Mint Affairs, 
folio penés aut. 


+ Lowndes, p. 43. Le Blane says, the new species of coins 
struck ty Louis XII. were called testons, because the head of the 
monarch was represented upon them. [ Trailé Hist. des Monnoyes 
de France, p. 259.) It is not easy to conjecture why that name 
was nov adopted by Henry, in preferenca to that of shilling, 
which his father had used, but it could not be for the same treason 
as that which influenced the French monarch, because the Eng- 


This was stated to be done 


lish coins were almost universally stamped with the head of the 
king, 

5 Stat. 35 H. VIII. chap. 8. 

€ There is no date to the Ms. copy of this proclamation in the 
library of the Society of Antiquaries; but Mr. Leake, p. 194, 
dates it, from Stow’s dnnais, on the 16th of May, 1544. The same 
date is given to the raising of the prices of gold and silver, in 
Cooper's Chronicle, folio 323 a; and in Holinshed, That the date, 
which they have affixed, is correct, appears extremely probable 
from the following entry in the month of May, 86 H. VIII. 

“ Reysing of goold. Recevyd by thynhawnsement and reys- 
ing of golde this monythe, videlicet of xxix Angelles at vjd. the 
pece reysed, in toto, xiiijs. yd.” 

From original accompts of Henry Lord Stafford. Stafford Mss. 
tom. xi., obligingly communicated by Mr. Hamper, the possessor 
of those valuable Mss. 

? From 45 shillings and 3s. 9d. Parl. History, vol. iii. p. 200. 
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on account of the enhancement of the prices. of these metals beyond the sea, as well in Flanders as in 
France, which would have drawn all the coins out of the realx, if a remedy had not been applied. And 
although the customers of the ports had been ordered to put in execution the statutes for the conserva- 
tion af the coins, yet for the great gain, they were still secretly carried abroad. 


The proclamation likewise crdained the rate at which certain coins should be current; namely, 


The sovereign at twenty shillings. 


The half-sovereign at tan shillings. | Peins 

- : i of full 
Thə rial at twelve shillings. , 

weight. 


Thə angel at eizbt shillings. 


The haf and quarter in proportion, 


The testocn at one shilling. yea 
The graat with a whole face at four pence. f°" Y 
weight. 


The ha f-groat ditto at two pencet 


It was also ordained, ghat whoever would bring gold or silver to the king’s mint should receive the 


prices aforesaid, or according to the fineness. 
All groats, pence, halfpencg, 


and farthings of this coin, zurrent within the realm, not being clipped, 


nor fully broken, though much cracked, were to be received and paid without any denial or refusal. And 
all justices of the peace, ete., were commanded, that if any pecson should refuse the said monies of gold 
and silver, they should put him in prison, there to remain, and. -o be further punished at the king’s pleasure. 

But all payments due to the king, or to any, other person, before the first day of the month of May, 
in which the proclamation was issued, were to be made at tie rate of seven shillings and sixpence the 
angel, and so rateably, notwithstanding anything to the contrary in that proclamation.’ 

In this year there was an indenture made with Sir Martin Bowes and others, by which the standard 
. of the coin was still farther reduced, both in weight and fineress. The gold was then to be only twenty- 
two carats fine, and two carats allay, and one pound of it was coined into thirty pounds by tale; that is, 
into thirty sovereigns at twenty shillings, or sixty half-sovereigns at ten shillings a-piece; or one hundred 
and twenty crowns at five shillings a-piece, or two hundred srd forty half-crowns; and the king had two 
carats of fine -yold for coinage, which yielded him fifty shillings 

The silver was reduced to six ounces fine and six ounces allay, and the pound was coined into forty- 
eight shillings by tale, in testoors, groats, half-groats, pence, half-pence, and farthings.” 

There was at the same time an indenture for Ireland, but the silver was not so much debased as the 


English money, for it was eight ounces fine.* 


Of this were nade sixpences, at the rate of one hundred 


and forty-four pieces to the pound, and three-penny pieces, at the rate of two hundred and eighty-eight, 
which answered to the weight of the English four-penny and two-penny pieces. ‘They exactly resembled 
his bad English money: having his head crowned, a little inclining to the left, on the obverse, and on the 


other side the royal arms surmounted by a cross. 
three-pences twenty.’ 


The sixpences were to weigh forty grains, and the 


1545. In his 87th year a statute against usury restrained the interest of money to ten per cent.® 
By an indenture of this year the coins were reduced to zke lowest degree of fineness which ever dis- 


graced the English mint, excepting a small quantity of silver in the fifth year of Edward VI. 


The gold 


was now brought down to twenty carats fine, and four carats allay, and the silver to four ounces fine, and 
eight ounces allay. The coins were continued at the same weight as they were in the indenture of the 
preceding yezr, but the debasement raised the pound weight of fine gold to thirty-six pounds, and that of 


fine silver to seven pounds four shillings.” 


1 All these coins are said to be newly made. That is, by 
virtue of the indenture of his 34th year, a.n. 1543. 

2 MS. in the Library of the Society of ia uta 

3 Lowndes, p. 43. 

t Leake, who gives this proportion, says that the Irish 
standard was one ounce coarser than the ainglish of the same year, 
whereas it appea-s from the former indenture to have been more 
fine by two ounces. 

5 Leake, p. 209. Simon, p. 34. Snelling, in his Supplement 


to Simon has engraven a thr2e-half-penay piece of this coinage. . 


It is precisely of the same type as those Irish coins which were 


Ga 


struck in imitation of Henry’s English money. Obverse, u. n. 
G. ROSA SINE SPINA, Reverse, CIVITAS DUBLIN. Weight 9} 
grairs 

3 Statute 87 H. VIIL chap. 9. This was repealed 5 and 6 
Edware VI. chap. 20. but revived 13 Eliz. chap. 8. 

7 Lowndes, p. 44. This base money, for the time, caused theold 
sterling money to be hoarded up, so that I have seen (says Stow, 
Surver 3° London, by Strype, p. 84) twenty-one shillings given 
for an old angel, to gild withall. Also rent of lands and tene- 
mens, with prices of victuals, were raised far beyond the former 
rates, ha-dly since to be’brought down. [Zeake, p. 195.] 
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The issuing of the coins, according to the Indenture of 1544, is said to have occasioned much mur- 
muring ;' and Camden gives an affecting description of the state of England during the latter years of the 
reign of this profuse and bloody monarch.’ | 

s Ipsa Anglia opibus exhaustis, pecunia ære intermixto depravata, monasteriis priscæ pietatis monu- 
mentis dirutis, Nobilium, Præsulum, Pontiticorum, et Protestantium cruore promiscué effuso, et Scotico 
bello implicata, luctuosa suspiraret,”? 

1546. In his 88th year another kind of sixpence was, according to Simon, struck for Ireland. . It had 
on one side the arms of England, surmounted by the cross as before, and crowned, with this legend; 
HENRIC. 8. D. G. ANG. FRANC. Reverse, the karp crowned between the letters H. R. and ET HIBERNIE 
rex 38 w. This coin was not above four ounces fine and eight allay, althougli} according to the indenture, 
it was to be eight ounces fine and four allay.’ 

The indenture here referred to by Mr. Simon is that of the year 1544; but it is probable that there 
was a fresh indenture for Ireland, on the same te>ms as that made for England in 1545, by which the Irish 
coins were reduced to the low standard of four ounces fine, although such indenture has not yet appeared. 
« About this time,” says Sir James Ware, ‘ King Henry, to maintain his charges in Ireland, being now 
hard put to it for lack of monies, by reason of th= vast treasure wasted in his expeditions into France and 
Scotland, and compelled by necessity, gave directions to coin brass money, and commanded it by procla- 
mation to pass for current and lawful money in al. parts of Ireland’ This proclamation I have not seen, 
but I presume there can be little doubt that Ware has expressed himself inaccurately, and that the coins 
wer not actually brass, but only composed of two-thirds of that metal, as the English money was at that 
time. 

1546-7. Henry died on the 28th of January in this year, and left by his last will the crown to his 
son, Prince Edward, and his daughters, Marv and Elizabeth, and their issue, in succession. 

His style upon his English silver coins, before he assumed the title of King of Ireland, was HENRICUS 
VIU. DE] GRATIA REX ANGLLE ET FRANCIA, and on the reverse was inscribed either the place of mintage, or 
POSUI DEUM ADJUTOREM MEUM. Some of the small pieces have on the obverse, H. D. G. ROSA SINE SPINA, 
in allusion to the badge of the two families of Lancaster and York, which were united in him. He after- 
wards added to his title HIBERNIÆ REx; and upon the reverse of that piece which is commonly called a 
crown, but which is more probably a medal, as no notice of such a coin is to be fund in the indentures, is 
placed the following inscription, ANGLICE. Z. HIBERNICE : ECCLESIE : SVPREMVM : Capvt.’ Some of his base 
coins have on the reverse, REDDE CVIQVE QVOD SYVM EST. 

His early silver coins were struck with his father’s dies, the Roman numerals ‘alone being altered; but 
his own face in profile was afterwards introduced. ‘These were of fine silver; as was also a small coinage 
with a full face. His base money has the face nearly full, with a little inclination to the left. The 
ecclesiastical coins are all of good silver, and the pennies are of the novere type, which has been already 
-described under the reign of king Henry VII. 

-His early gold coins are to be distinguished from, his father’s T by the weight. The enumeration of 
the succeeding ones, as they are considerably varied, will be found in the description of the plates. 

The harp first appeared upon the Irish money in his reign. His other coins for that kingdom were 
of the same type as the English. Oh the early ones he is styled, DOMINYS HIBERNIE, on the others REX. 


‘1 Parliamentary Hist. vol, iii. p. 200. 3 Simon, p. 34, Instead of the w as is appears in the en- 
£ Camdeni Annales Elizabethe, vol. i. p. ll. To others the graving, Simon has vy. 
state of the coinage only afforded matter for jest. Sir John 4 Anna's, p. 118, as quoted by Simon, p. 34. 


Rainsford meeting Parson’ Brooke, the principal deviser of the ERE ; : 
copper coin, threatened him to break his head, for that he had This legend I tink proves the piece to have been : medal, 
made his sovereign lord (the most beautiful prince King Henry) as nothing similar to it is to be found upon any of his coins. It 


with a red and copper nose. [Camden's Remains, p. 246.1 is very probable that Henry would mark the assertion of his Ec- 


‘s This yere in Februarie should a woman have been brent ia - clesiastical Supremacy, by striking a medal to commemorate it. 


Smitbfielde, for clipping of golde, but the kynges pardon came, 3 Leake, p. 203, mentions a groat with the face turned a 
, She beyng at the stake, redy to be brente.” [ Fabian’ s Chronicle, different way from his father's. But no such coin is now known 
sub anno 37 H. VIII] ` ° to exist. 
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On his three-groats which were struck at Tournay, France ie placed before England in the style. One 
of them exactly resembles his English groats with the face in profile, the other has only the English arms on 
the obverse, and on the reverse a rose on the centre of the cross. The third is likewise without the head. 
The last two have the Arabic numerals 1518, the earliest date which is known to have appeared on the 
coins of any English monareh. Each of these pieces bears the rame of Tournay on the reverse. 

His style upon his first great seal differed from that of his father, by the addition of FIDEI DEFENSOR 
only. but after the year 1541 he made a considerable alteration in the royal style, which then ran thus :— 
HENRIC9 OCTAVS DEI. GRATIA . ANGLIE . FRANCIE . ET . HIBERNIE. REX . FIDEI . DEFESOR.ET.I. 
TERA . ECCLESIE . A GLICANE . ET , HIBERNICE . SVPREMV. CAPV, [Sandford and Speed.] 

He had mints in the following cities : ; 


CIVITAS BRBTOLIE. Bristol. R : CIVITAS LONDON. 
aR SIVITAS DYRMAM Durham. ‘London. 
CANTOR. Canterbury. DVRRAM. LONDONIE. 
DYELINIE. Dublin. EBORACI. York. TORNACEN. T 
: ournay. , 
TORNACENSIS. 


There was also a mint in Southwark. 


EDWARD VI. 


g 


Was little more sage nine years cf age when he succeeded to thz throne. and the whole extent of his reign 
did not exceed 3ix years and five months, Yet even in that very contracted period, and at the tender age 
when he began to act for himself, he manifested talents. for government which would have rendered hima 
blessing to his people, had it pleased Providence to have giver tz: him a more extended length of life.? 

1546-7. The history of the commencement of his reign is, of course, little more than a detail of the 
measures which were adopted by the regency. ‘To them, ther2fore, must be imputed the disgraceful con- 
tinuance, and even addition to, that debasement of the coins which so much dishonoured his father’s reign. 
The young king ag, however, soon began to pay attention to ihe wretched state of the money; and from 
several passages in his diary, upon. that subject, there is sufficient reason to.believe, that the restoration of 
the standard was a measure suggested, or at least greatly courtenanced, by him, and for which he ought in 
justice to receive that honour which has been so improperly conferred on Queen Elizabeth, who only com- 
pleted what her brother had commenced, and to a certain degree had carried into execution. 

From the indentures of his first year with his mint-masters in Southwark, Canterbury, and the Tower, 
it appears that the money ther tc be coined was to remain at the ame low standard, both of weight and 
fineness, as the coins of the thirty-seventh year of his father’s regn.° 

The baseness of this money rendered it extremely liabla i> be counterfeited; and it is probable that 
_the coins of better allay, which were permitted to be current w-f= it, were at that time much clipped, for in 
an act for a general pardon, passed in this year, the offences of forging, counterfeiting, washing, and clipping, 
are more particularly enumerated and excepted, than they appezz to have been in preceding statutes of that 
kind.4 b 

To the baseness of the testoons which were coined in this year, several epigrams in John Heywoogs 
works allude. They were, I presume, written at the time, end circulated in MS., as it was probably 
deemed too hazardous to publish them, for I do not find tha; they were printed before the year 1562. 
They are curicus, because they express the general opinion waich was entertained of those coins, and the 


1 See two of them represented in Plate vii., Nos. 13 and 14, Collection of Records, p.81. His journal begins to be particularly 
and the third, Supp. Part ii., Plate xii., No. 9. minute in the year 1350, when he was about thirteen years old. 

? See a most extraordinary character of him by Cardan, who l ; 
being a Catholic cznnot be suspected of undue partiality, in the 
second volume of Burnet’s History of the Reformation, vol. ii. + Statute 1 E, VI, chap. 15. Rastall. 


> Le endes, p. 45.0 
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ridicule in which they were held; and therefore, though they cannot boast of much wit or point, I have 
given them in a note below.! 

1547. Ina MS. inventory of the effects of Henry VIII. deceased, which is preserved in the library of 
the Society of Antiquaries, it is stated that 44l. 15s. 8d. were lost, out of 12122. 10s. 10d. by the diversity of 
rating of the angel and other gold. The account bears date in this year, but no information is given which 
can explain what is meant by the diversity of rating, nor have I met with any other document in which 
it occurs. . ae 

In his second year were indentures made with the masters of his mints in York, Southwark, and Canter- 
bury, by which the coins were to be struck aécording to the provero contained in the Engen wre of his 
first year.* 

1548. But on the 10th of April, in this year, a proclamation was issued for the calling in of the testoons. 
It stated that the king’s coins were then greatly counterfeited, especially the pieces of twelve-pence, com- 
monly named testoons, which on account of their bigness, and facility of counterfeiting, had been stamped or 
cast in great multitudes. It therefore ordained, that from the last day of December next ensuing, the said 
coirs should no longer be current within his higkness’s realms, but should be taken for bullion only. And - 
all persons were forbidden; after that time, to utter or receive them, or to buy or amass them into their hands, * 
for any gain to be made thereby, upon pain of forfeiture. But all persons possessing them might bring 
them to the mints, there to receive the just value as they were then current, either in groats, or in other his 
highness’s coins. 

Bishop Latimer, in a sermon preached at St. Paul’s, upon the 17th of January in this year, was extremely ` 
severe in his censure of the appointment of bishops, and other ecclesiastics, to lay offices, and more especially 
he pointed at their ovcupying stations in the mint. He supposed that some of the following reasons might 
be assigned to excuse their being unpreaching prelates: “ They are,” said he, “otherwise occupied; some 
in kinge’s matters, some are ambassadours, some of the privy councell, some to furnish the courte, some are 
| lordes of the parliament, some are presidentes, and some comptrollers of myntes. Well, well. Is this their 

duetie? Is this their office? Is this their calling? Should we have ministers of the church to be comp- 
trollers of the myntes? Is this a mete office for a priest that hath cure of soules? Is this his charge? I 
would here ask one question: I would fayre knowe who comptrolleth the deuill at home at his parishe, 
while he comptrolleth the mynt? If the apostles might not leave the office of preaching to be deacons, 
shall one leave it for minting? I cannot tell you: but the saying is, that since priestes have beene mynters, 


1 OF Brasse. 8. 


I perceive well now that brasse is waxen proude 
Beeasse brasse so much with silver is aloude. 


Of Brasse and Silver. 78. 
Brasse hath beene alofte, with silver set up, 
Come downe brasse and drinke on an ashen cup. 
Leaf after sig. A a. iii. 


And beyng both ionde, sins they most by brasse stande, 


That maketh brasse bolde, to stand on the upper hand. Sig. z L. | [From the 5th Hundred of Epigrams.} 


Of Sylver to be borrowed. 3. 
Hast thou eny bowde sylver to lende me Ione? 
Nay; hast thou any broken sylver for me? none. 
Hast thou any clypt sylver ? I had, but ’tis gone. 
Hast thou any crakt grote? crakt grote? nay, nat one. 
No sylver, bowde, broken, clypt, crakt, nor cut, 
Hers a freend for freendshyp not worth a crakt nut. 


Of Testons. 63. 


Th studie in Brasen nose, there to proceede. 


Of redde Testons. 63. 


These testons looke redde ; how like you the same? Sig. C c. 


Tis a tooken of grace; they blushe for shame. 


Ofstampyng: 65. 
We stampe crabs, we stamp testons: which stamping doone, 
We stare uppon testons now beyond the moone, | 
Which stampying of testons brought it not some skill, 
Our staryng on testons coulde judge them but ill, 
But as the whot sunne melteth snowe away, 
So shall whotte fire melt colde testons, as falke say. 
We, for testons leauyng scoldyng and squaryng, | ° 
And on testons leauyng stampyng and staryng. Sig. A a ii. 


Testons begone to Oxforde, God be their speede : 


Seeking for a dwellyng place. 51. 


Still thou seekest for a quiet dwellyng place. 
What place for quietness hast thou now in chase? 


oe Bee That’s ill for thee for the water, 
; * * * .s + 


me 


sieerairen coppersmiths in Silver-streete : fie. 
Leaf after sig. C e iii. 
[From the Gth Hundred of Epigrams. John Heywoode’s Woorkes. 
London, 4to. 1562.] 
2 Lowndes, p. 45. 
* Proclamation 2 E. VI. printed by Grafton, 1550, 8vo. 


fol. xvi, 
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money hath bene worse tlan it was before. 
dearer.”1 . 

The appointment of ecclesiastics to such offices can be justifed only on the ground that persons suffi- 
ciently qualified were not ta be found among the laity ; and that this was the case, seems in some measure to be 
admitted by the good bishop in a subsequent part of his discourse ‘The suspicion, however, that the errors 
of the mint originated with the clerical officers, was in all prebekility a vulgar prejudice, occasioned by the 
part which Parson Brooke, the comptroller, had taken in the last and worst coinage of Henry VII.” The 
principal officers of the mint were, at this time, laymen, and same of them were soon after this convicted of 
corrupting the money to 1 very large amount. Of these Sir William Sharington was the chief. He was 
indicted before the lord mayor on the 14th of February, in this year, and, upon his own confession, con- 


And they say that -Łe evilnesse of money hath made al things 


- vieted of having, in the first year of the king, counterfeited in the mint at Bristol twelve thousand pounds of | 


4 


coins resembling the testoons, of his own authority, without any warrant from the king, and against his royal 
prohibition delivered to him; ; and also of having defrauded the Ling in clippings and shearings of the coin, 
making thereby the same too light, and converting the same to Lis own profit, to the amount of four thousand 
pounds at the least; and also of having from time to time falsificd the indentures and books. The whole 
amount of the sum which 1e had defrauded the king of by these mzans he was unable to declare, but confessed 
that all he had was not able to make recompense to the king. He was therefore attainted of treason, and all 
his lands, etc. forfeited; and the attainder and forfeiture were ca-firmed by act of parliament.’ This coun- 
terfeiting of the money was supposed to have been done at the instigation of the king’s uncle, Sir Thomas’ 
Seymour, the lord admiral, to enable him to carry on his traitcro-s designs.’ 

These transactions are no doubt alluded to in the genera. pardon which passed in the second and third 
years of the king, from which are excepted not only all offerces against the money, but likewise others 
concerning any accounts 2r books of the officers of the mint. 


1 Latimer’s Sermons, 4to. 1£75, folio 16, b. 
2 He says, “Is there neuer a ncbleman to be a lord presi- 
dent, but it must be a prelate? Is there neuer a wyse man in the 


he hauc against the deuill, when he shall moue hym to depevation. 
God brourht this out to his amendement. It isa token that he is 
a chosen man of God, and one of his elected.” [Frutefull Sermons 


realme to be a comptroller of the mint? I speake it to your 
shame, I speak it tu your shame. If there be neuer a wyse man, 
make a water-bearer, a tinker, a cobler, a slave, a page, comp- 
troller of the myrt. Make a meane geatleman, a groome, a 
yeman, make a poore beégar lori president. Thus I speake not 
that I would haue it so, but to your shame, if there be neuer a 
gentleman meete nor able to be lord presicent. For why are not 
the noble men and yong gentlemen of England, so brought up in 
knowledge of God and in learning, that they may be able to execute 
offices in the comnonweale?” Folio I7. 

And further on, “ Yea, and there be allready noble men 
inough, though not so many as I would wishe, able to be lord pre- 
sidentes, and wise men inough for the minz. And as unmeete a 
thing it is for bishops to be Icrd presidentes, or priestes to be 
minters, as it was for the Corinthians to pleade matters of vari- 
aunce before heathan judges.” folio 17. b. - 

3 See under the year 1545, note 2, ; 

4 Statute 2 ard 3 E. VI. chap. 17. Rastali, He received a 
pardon under the great seal in the 38d of E, VI.; and was after- 
wards restored In Elood by an ac- passed 3d and 4th E. VI. ch. 13. 

According to Bishop Latimer he waa truly penitent for the 
crime which he had committed. The bishop, in a sermon before 
the king, in the year 1550, after men-ioning some instances 
of private restitution which hed ‘been made by persons who had 
heard his discourse on that subject, says, “ Some examples hath ben 
of open restitution, and glad may he be that God was so frendly 
unto him to bring him unto it .n this yorkle, . I am not atrayd to 
name him. „It was master Sherington, an honest gentilman and 
one that God loveth. He openly confessed that he had deceyued 
the king, and hee made open restituticn. Oh what argnment may 


by Mr. Eech Latimer, 4to. 1575, folio 115.] 

5 Sune Trials, vol. vii. col. 4. The 23d and 24th abies 
which we-e exhibited against Sir Thomas Seymour relate tə these 
practices in the mint at Bristol, and his confederating with Sir 
William Sharington, by whose means he had gotten that raint to 
be his wavy, and only to serve his purposes. It is observable that 
when Seymour had made answer to the first three of the articles 
brougkt azainst him, he suddenly stopped, and refused to enter 
further “12> his defeace, so that the two articles above-mentioned 
were tacicly admitted by him. [State Trials, vol. vii. col. o.| 

in the articles which were laid to his charge before the coun- 
cil, he was accused of having commanded alchemy and multiplica- 
tion tc be practised, thereby to abase the king’s coin. [Burnet, 
Hist. of Keformation, vol, ii. Records, p. 173.] ` This ridiculous 
charge wzs not brought forward at his trial. . 

Lord Rich (the Jord chancellor) in a speech to the lord mayor 
and alder nen of the city of London, at Ely-house, aceused the 
protecicr, amongst other things, of having erected a mint et Dyr- 
ham-plece for his own private advantage. [Dugdale’s Bcronage, 
vol. ii. p. 363.] This charge also was not urged against him at his 
trial, acc therefore was probably unfounded. 

The author of the dnecdotes of Painting, (vol. i. p, 205), 
says, wish great self-complacency, “ It has never been observed, but 
I suppose the lightness which is remarked in the coins of Edward 
VI, was owing to the embezzlements of this person,” (i. e. Sha- 
rington ] Had he been aware that there were, at this time, five 
mints wc-ked in the kingdom, he would not have supposed that 
mal.przctices in one of them could have oceasioned a general cor- 
ruption of the coins. l o 


6 Stitute 2 and 3 Ed. VI. chap. $89, Rastatt, 
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A proclamation (which is without date, but which I presume was issued about this time; as it seems to 
be raferred to in another of the 24th of January in this year), recited the provisions of a preceding one in 
the vear 1547, by which the currency of testoons from the last day of December following was forbidden. It 
then ordained that the time should be enlarged to the Ist of May, on account of the great number of the 
testoons, and of the advantage which had been taken of the poor zor the exchange of them. Until that day 
the testoons were to be current as if the former proclamation had not been made, but after that time they 
were to be received as bullion only, according to the provisions of that ordinance. And all persoris were 
exhorted to bring them by degrees to the mint previous to the day on which they were to cease to be current. 
And to prevent the advantage which had before been taken by exacting from the poor for the exchange of 
testoons, it was ordered that no person should take more than two-pence for the exchange of every pound or 
twenty shillings, in testoons, on pain of forfeiture of the money so given in exchange for higher gain. And 
all persons were required to receive the said testoons, of his grace’s standard, in like manner as any other of his 
coins. ‘And all those who had collected testoons at a less rate than their current value were commanded not 
to issue the same, but to bring them to the king’s mints, on pain of forfeiture.! This proclamation was fol- 
lowed by another upon the 24th of January, for the valuation of new coins of gold and silver. It first stated 
the intention of the preceding proclamation, and then declared that his majesty, in order to make money 
more plentiful, had caused new coins to be made at the following values; that is to say, 

The sovereign at twenty shillings. SILVER. 
The half, or Edward’s royal, at ten shillings. The shilling at twelve-pence. 
The crown, at five shillings. ; The half shilling at sixpence. 
The half at two shillings and sixpence. | 

And all groats, then current, not being counterfeit, nor clipped, nor fully broken, though much cracked, 
were to be received and paid, without refusal, throughout the realm.? 

Dn the llth of April, in the same year, tke value of gold coins was fixed by proclamation at the 
following rates : 

The angel at nine shillings and eight-pence. | The crown at five shillings. 


° The old riall at fourteen shillings and sixpence. And the halves of these at the same proportional rate. 
The new sovereign at twenty shillings. | 





Above these values no person was to presume to buy or to sell the same, on pain that both the buyer 
and the seller should forfeit the coins so bought or sold, and ten times the value thereof, and also be 
- imprisoned at the king’s pleasure. The exportation of money was likewise forbidden; as was also the 
collecting it for the purpose of culling out the fine and heavy coins in order to melt them, and afterwards to 
cireulate the lighter and less fine ones (a practice which it seems was then becoming very prevalent,)* on 
pain of forfeiture of them, and of imprisonment at zhe king’s pleasure. But this was not to extend to those 
who'sold coins to the king’s mints. 

* The proclamation stated further, that the testoons, shillings, groats, etc. had of late been counterfeited 
beyord the seas, and in great multitudes privily brought into the realm, and then ordained that all persons 
wlo-should bring such coins into the realm, knowing them to be coined beyond the seas, or in any other 
place out of his majesty’s mints, should suffer pain of death, and lcss of all lands, etc. as by the laws of the 
land counterfeiters of the king’s coin, their adherents, fautors, abettors, or concealers, had been wont and 
accustomed.4 

In this year Sir Edward Bellingham, lord justice of Ireland, by the king’s command, ordered money to 
be coined in the castle of Dublin, where a mint was kept, ‘* which,” says Hooker, “being at his commande- 
ment, he was the better able to do good service to his majestie, and to the benefit of that realme.” But after 
awhile, for want of bullion, by little and little the work decayed. Whence it is inferred, that from this time 


1 Proclamation in the library of the Society of Antiquaries, which was afterwards carried on to an immense extent, during the 
usurpation, and in the reign of king Charles II. See Violet's 
Tracts, passim. 

3 This is the first notice that I have met with ofa practice * Proclamations printed by Grafton, folio 30 b. 


VOL. I. "9s 


2? MS. in the library of the Society of Ahtiquaries. 


` 
at 
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mints were discontinued in Ireland: but, according to Moryson, “the Irish had a mint-house at the 
beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign.”! ' 

1549. It appears from a proclamation which is dated upon the 22d of May, in his third year, that the 
testoons were not brought in according to the tenor of the prozkmation made in January in the preceding 
year, which limited their currency to the lst of May, but that th=y had been either hoarded, or issued other- 
wise. It was therefore commanded that they should be no lonzer current, but should be lawfully refused 
by all persons. But, nevertheless, that all sums due to his maresty should be received in lawful testoons, 
at twelve-pence each, until the lst cf June next ensuing; and aster that time should be received as bullion 
in his majesty’s mints, at the same rate of twelve-pence for ever piece, until the last day of July. All persons 
were authorized to buy good testoons of the late king’s coin, in order to bring them to the mints, provided 
they did not ‘buy them at less than eleven-pence halfpenny tae ziece, on pain of forfeiting all they should 
buy at a lower rate. 

His majesty’s officers and ministers were authorized to rece_ve the same at eleven-pence halfpénny the 
piece during the months of June and July only. After that tim, such testoons of Henry VIII. were to be 
received as bullion only, according to the rate of the standeri, and the quantity of fine silver contained 
therein.? : 

By an indenture of this year, the coins were somewhat improved with respect to fineness, but they were 
at the same time considerably reduced in weight. The pouad of gold of twenty-two carats fine, and 
two carats allay, was to be coined into thirty-four pounds by <elz, into sovereigns at twenty shillings a piece, 
and crowns at five shillings, with their halves respectively. A pound weight of silver of six ounces fine, and 
six ounces allay, was to be coined into seventy-two shillings, which were to go for twelve-pence a piece by. 
tale; of which the merchant, for ue pound weight of fine silver, received three pounds four shillings, and 
the king above four pounds gain.’ 

These shillings, thus reduced in weight, but in some small degree improved in fineness, and in 
their outward appearance, are, I conceive, those which bishop Latimer alluded to in his sermon before the 
king, which gave considerable offence. “ We have now,” said he, “a prety little shillyng; indeed, a very 
prety one. I have but one I thynke in my purse, and the lest cay I had put it away almost for an old grote, 
and so I trust some will take them. ‘The finesse of the silver ] cannot see, but therin is printed a fine sen- 
tence, that is, Timor domini fons vite et sapientia. The feare of the lord is the fountayne of lyfe or wisedome. 
I would God this sentence were alwayes printed in the hart of tae king in chosing hys wyfe, and in all hys 
officers.” + 

The honest freedom with which Latimer spoke of this coin zave his enemies occasion to charge him with 
disloyalty; for in another sermon, which was preached at the iaiter end of the same month, he says, ‘ Thus 


1 Simon, p. 34. By Hooler he mears the author of a Chro- 
nicle-of Ireland which was printed by Holinsked. Notwithstand- 
ing Moryson’s assertion, there is no proof extant that the Trish had 
a mint at the time he speaks of. 


? Proclamation in the library of the Society of Antiquaries, 

3 Lowndes, p. 46. 

t Latimer's Sermons, fol. 28. This passage is quoted in 
Folkes's Table, p. 30, and is there conjectured to refer to a small 
shilling of fine silver [i. e. one ounce two pennyweights only worse 
than the old standard] with the date 1547, [see it in Plate ix. No. 
6], and this chiefly on account of the size, and of what the bishop 
says respecting the fineness of the silver. But the shilling of this 
year 1549, which is engraven in Plateix. No. 9, is very little, if any 
thing, larger in volume than that of 1547, the fineness of which, as 
it was so near to standard, the bishop would not have failed to dis- 
cover, and would have given that its due praise, with the same 
freedom that he afterwards censured ihe beseness of the coins which 
were uttered in this year. Instead of this he says only, the fine- 
ness of the silver I cannot see; which words are peculiarly appli- 


cable te e coinage the standard of which was no more than one-half 
fine. Basides this, his sermon was preached in 1549, when he 
would scarcely have said we have now, if he intended the shilling 
coined tvo years before, nor would he in his next sermon have 
callec it te new shilling. As there is no evidence that the shilljng 
of 1547 “if it be a shilling) was ever made current, it is not un- 
reas)aab.2 to suppose that it was only a pattern, Mr. Folkes 
appreherds it to have been minted for a shilling, notwithstanding 
the weig=t; and says, “ I have seen others equally light and nearly 
of the same weight and goodness; from whence I have bean apt to 
concliie, that, during the continuance of the very base money, 
there wee a liberty given to the masters and workers of the mints, 
eitha> 5: commission, or otherwise, to allow for the weight of their 
money by making it finer for beauty's sake. By this an easy solu- 
tion will be given of some difficulties, that are otherwise very per- 
plexiag, about the weight o? king Edward's silver coins; and in- 
deed the whole appearance, not only of these pieces last mentioned, 
but cf seme others also coined in the following years, does render 
such a supposition highly probable.” [Table of Siler Coins, 
p. 2E. : 
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they burdened me ever with sedition. And wot ye what!’ I chaunced in my last sermon to speake a mery 
word of the new shillyng (to refresh my auditorie’ how I was lyke to put away my new shillyng for an olde 
groat. I was herein noted to speake seditiously. Yet I can comfort myself in one thing, that I am not 
alone, and that I have a fellow a companion of sedition, and wot ye whois my fellow? Esay the prophet, 
I spake but of a little preaty shillyng, but he speaketh to Hierusalem after an other sort, and was so bold as 
to meddele with their coine. Thou proude, thou couetous, thou hautie citie of Hierusalem. Argentum tuum 
versum est in scoriam. ‘Thy silver is turned into, what? into testions? Scoriam, into dross. Ah seditious 
wretch, what had he to doe with the minte? Why should not he haue left that matter to some master 
of policie to reproue? Thy siluer is drosse, it is not fine, it is counterfeit; thy siluer is turned, thou haddest 
good silver. What pertained that to Esay ? | he espied a peece of diuintie in that polysie, he threat- 
eneth them God’s vengeaunce for it. 

« He went to the roote of the matter, which was couetousnes. He espyed two pointes in it, that either 
it came of couetousnes, whiche became hym to reprooue, or els that it tended to the hurte of poore people, 
for the noughtynes of the silver was the occasion of dearthe of all thynges in the realme. 

« He imputeth it to them as a great crime. He may be called a master of sedition indeede. Was not 
this a seditious harlot to tell them this to their beazdes? to their face P”? 

These passages shew, as Mr. Folkes observes, in the strongest manner, both the bishop’s own sentiments, 
and in all probability what was then freely talked abroad also, of the pernicious consequences of thebase money.? 

In this year a reformation of the coins was prcposed to the king, together with many other expedients, 
for the welfare of his kingdom, by William Thomaes, a clerk of the council. As his letters contain the first 
hint which I have been able to discover respecting the necessity of adopting that important measure, I have 
transcribed the most material parts of them below.? 

On the 4th of August all French crowns of the sun, being of just standard, famers and weight, 
were ordered, by proclamation, to be current, from that day, at seven shillings of the lawful money of the 
realm, upon pain of imprisonment, and further punishment at his majesty’s pleasure.t And by another pro- 
clamation of the lst of December they were reduced to six shillings and four-pence: the reduction to 
commence from the last day of that month, after which time they were not to be uttered above that value on 





pain of forfeiture. 


But whoever would bring them to the king’s mints before that day might receive seven 


shillings, according to the valuation in the last proclamation.5 

1550. It appears from the king’s journal, that in his fourth year articles were proposed to the king of 
Sweden, by which, no doubt, it was expected that < considerable supply of bullion would be brought into the 
kingdom. ‘The first article was, “ If the king of Sweden sent bullion, he should have our commodities, and 


pay no toll.’ 


! Latimer's Sermons, folio 43 b. and 44. 
2 Table of English Silver Coins, p. 31, note®*, 
© «Now to prove that your majesty’s subjects want thelr most 
desire, I think no man will deny that gold and silver are the sweet- 
est fruit of all gain, If then your subjects want both gold and 
silver, how can their desire'be quiet? Perhaps it shall be answered, 
they want no money, they have silver in a kind, and gold too, 
though they show it not. 
* « Wor the money they esteem it so little, that they will employ 
it to great disadvantage rather than keep it. 

« As for silver, itis of such a kind, as they neither esteem it 
for silver, nor can, without great loss, use it for silver. As for gold, 
if there be any quantity remaining (as some men think but small) 
it cannot come to light, because that like as the value of our 
money doth daily decay, so doth the gold increase to such value, 
that lying still it amounteth above the revenues of any land. And 
he that shall live twelve months, shall see that an old angel shall in 
value and estimation want little of twenty shillings of our current 
money, if provision for the redress of your majesty’s coin be not had 
the rather. Thus in mine opinion it appeareth that the people’s 


chiefest desire shall kindle (if it be not already’) and at length must 
needs burn. For most commonly they feel not smart or they un- 
derstand. 

‘‘ And the more plague it is a great deal, by reason that not the 
mean people ouly, but the middle sort and the greatest do suffer 
for this; each man in his kind. Conelude then, that of extreme 
necessity, this coin must be reformed, and that without delay.” 
[William Thomas to king Edward VI. touching the reformation 
of the coin. Colton’s MSS. Vespasian D. xviii. p. 30.] 

In a subsequent letter he says, “ Whether it hath made your 
majesty rich or no I cannot tell, but Iam sure the coinage since 
the first beginning hath exacted upon your subjects already aboye 
eight shillings in the pound. As for their frivolle reasons that 
allege three parts'’of the four through the realm to fare the better 
by it, I will not say that either they understand little of policy, or 
else they would be glad to become commoners themselves, but this 
I dare avow there is not one of an hundred, no not ore of an hun- 
dred thousand, that is contented with this coin.” [Ut sup. p. 33.] 

4 Proclamations, by Grafton, folio 82 b. 

3 Id. folio $9 b. 
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The sand “ He should bring’ bullion to none other prince.”! 

I do not £nd that*these artic!es-were accepted, nor indeed would any great effect have been produced if 

they had, for:Sweden never abounded with the precious meta‘s, though in the beginning of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign it was given out, that the kingdom was full of mines of gold, and only wanted skill and industry 
to work diem. This attempt to monopolize, by virtue of a treaty, the most valuable produce of a country, 
shews how litt.e the principles of commerce were then understocd. 
. ‘The old standard of gold, that is, twenty-three carats: three grains and a half fine, and half a grain allay, 
was in this year restored by a commission directed to Sir Edmund Peckham, knight, high-treasurer, Sir 
John Yorke, under-treasurer of the mint in Southwark, Thomas Fleetwood, esq. comptroller, William 
Knight, assay-master, and John Germaine, provost of the monevers, and to all other workmen. 

A pound weight of this gold was coined into twenty-eight pounds sixteen shillings by tale, to wit, into 
sovereigns at twenty-four shillings a-piece, and angels at eight shillings each, with their respective halves.’ 

An entry in the king’s journal, dated on the Sth of July, informs us that the mint [ż¿. e. the Irish mint] 
was to be set to work, that it might coin 24,000/. a-year, and s3 bear all the charges in Ireland for the year, 
and 10,0002. for the king’s coffers.4 By an indenture for Ireland, dated August the 9th, Martyn Pirri, of 
London, esq. was appointed master of the mint in the city and castle of Dublin. He was to coin four sorts 
of silver pieces in that mint, viz. groats, worth four-pence sterliig, half-groats, pennies, and half-pennies, at 
four ounces fine and eight ounces alloy. ‘The pound to be macz into one hundred and forty-four groats, or 
a proportional number of the othar pieces; according to which -he groat would weigh forty grains, and the 
pound in tale would be forty-eight shillings. 

Indented trial-pieces, of the standard above-mentioned, w2re to be made: one part to remain in the 
treasury, the other with Martyn Pirri, to try the said monies cnce at the least in every year, and as often 
besides as his majesty or council should think convenient at tk: making of the assays before his highness 
or his council at Westminster, or elsewhere it should please lis highness to appoint. 

The remedy to be three pennyweights in the pound. 

Two shilings, or more or less, at the discretion of the master and comptroller, ‘to be taken out of 
every hundrec weight of silver for the assay at Westminster: and the assay to be made in the presences of 
the master, comptroller, and assay-master. 

The master to have all profits, and to pay to the king -hirteen shillings and four-pence for every 
pound coined: and to coin in one year (the term for which se was appointed) as much bullion as should. 
amount to 24,0002. or more. The bullion to be purchased in parts beyond the seas, and not in England 
or Ireland." 

It is, however, doubtful whether this indenture were ever carried into execution. Simon says, “what 
stamp and inscription these coins bore I cannot tell; I find it mowhere recorded, and have not had, as yet, 
the good fortune to meet with any of them ;”° and a MS. note at the end of that copy of the instrument 
-which is in the Cotton collection, remarks that the original waz cancelled. R 


"I. Firste, that the kinges maf? shoulde be at no manner of 


t Burnet’s History of the Reformation, vol. ii. Records, p. 9. 

2 Td. vol. iii. p. 288. 

3 Lowndes, p. 47. The names o? the commissicners are 
copied from a coilection of indentures. [ Lensdowne’s MSS, No. 
745. | 

4 Burnet’s Eeformation, vol. ii, “Records, p. 14. That this 
was an intended revival of the mint, and not the setting to work a 
mint already existing, is evident from tle following entry in the 
books of the privy council. 

‘s At Westminster the vin day of July (350. For as much as the 
kinges ma“? con-inuall chardges in Irelarde did drawe the coine of 
this realme away2, consideringe moreove-e that without erectinge 
a minte there, those charges might ill be borne: It was not only 
agreed that the minte should be sett up againe, but also that 
it should be lett out to farme for xij monthes at these conditiones 
followinge : 


charges zreat-nor small, 
sZ. Item, that the kinges highnes shall have xfijs. iiijd. 
clears ci every pound weight that shall be coyned. 

“I Item, that they shall coyne no manner of bolldyne 
either 27 this realme, or of Ireland, but to provide it in other 
countries. 

‘ed, Jtem, that they shall advaunce at the leaste by this 
meane she some cf xxiiijsr poundes to the Kinges Mae within 
thes x j monthes. 

‘¢5 That the kinge shall appointe a M" of the saies and a 
comptrdler to be paide at the farmores charges.” [ Archeologia, 
vol. xvi. p. 137.] 


5 tntion MSS. Otho E. x. folio 186. 
6 “ish Coins, p. 35. 
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On the 10th of October following, it was agreed that York, master ef: one “of the mirits at the Tower, 
shocld make his bargain with the king, viz. to’ take the profit. of silvers: arising’ of, bullion that he himself 
brovght, to pay all the king’s debts, to the sum of 120,0007. or above; and remain accountable for the - 
aver lie paying no more but six shillings and sixpence the. ouncé, till the exchange were equal in 
Flanders, and after, six shillings and two-pence. Also, that. he should declare all his ee to any that 
should be appointed to oversee him, and leave off when the king would: for which the king was to give 
him 15,0004. in prest, and leave to carry 80007. o7er-sea to abase the exchange. 1 

These are the king’s own words; but a part ‘of the entry is not very clearly expressed,’ nor is it easy to 
understand in what way the exportation of 8000/. could have the effect of abasing the exchangé. 

1551. In March following, it seems there was a considerable loss incurred by silver which was pur- 
chased for the mint. It is thus obscurely stated by the king, in his journal, under the date of the first of 
this month: ‘Sir John Yorke made a great loss about 2000 pound weight of silver, by treason of Eng- 
lishmen, which he brought for provision of the mints. Also Judd 1500, and also Tresham 500; so the 
whole came to 4000 pounds.” 

On the 10th of April. the following remerkable entry occurs in the same journal; “ Also it was 
appointed to make 20,000 pound weight for necessity somewhat baser, to get gains 160,0007. clear, by which 
the debt of the realm might be paid, the country defended from any sudden attempt, AND THE COIN 
AMENDED,” 

Absurd as it may seem to prepare for the expense of a future amendment of the coins, by abasing 
thera in the present time, yet such was undoubtedly the intention of this plan, as may be seen in another 
extract from the journal, under the 80th of May im this year. 

On the 30th of April, a proclamation was issued, stating that king Henry VIII. had, on account of his 
wars, debased the coins, and had set forth to be current amongst his subjects testoons at twelve-pence, and 
groats equally base at four-pence ; and that his present majesty, perceiving that such coins were, by reason 
of their baseness, counterfeited both abroad and at home, had caused other coins, denominated likewise 
shillings and groats, to be made of the value of twelve-pence and four-pence; and it having appeared that 
those shillings and groats were also counterfeited, by persons who used such counterfeits in buying up 
victuals and merchandize, giving they cared not what for the same, to the great enhancement of the price 
of all things. His majesty, therefore, considering what great benefit, commodity, and reputation, would 
arise from the amendment of such coins, if they were brought to such a fineness as should make the same 
certain, as they were in times past, bad determined to reform tke same. But as it was necessary first to 
rate the said coins, made both by his majesty and the king his father, at a value more near to the goodness 
and fineness of the same, it was therefore ordained, that from and after the last day of August next ensuing 
the shillings and groats coined by his majesty? should be current, within the realm of England, the town of 
Calais, and marches of the same, at no more than nine-pence and three-pence respectively, on pain of 
forfeiture and imprisonment, with a further fine az lis majesty’s pleasure.5 

On the llth of May, another proclamation declared his majesty’s determination to proceed in the 
restoration of the fineness of his coins, for which all his good subjects had of late, as it were, with groan- 
ings longed. ‘This declaration was made in explanation of the former proclamation, and to prevent the 
further increase of prices, which had risen immediately upon its being issued.® 

This determination, however, went, at present, no further than to the stopping about one half of the 
command which had been given, that 160,0007, should be coined of three ounces in the pound fine, for the 
discharge of debts, and to get.some treasure to be able to alter all. That was now stopped, saving only 


! Burnet's Hist. Reform. vol, ii. p. 18. cording to the King’s Journal (page 23) this was not issued until 

? Ibid., vol. ii. Records, p, 20. ; the 6th of the next month, But his majesty, I suspect, was not 

* Td. p. 22. very accurate in his dates, and frequently appears to have written 

+ The coins of Henry VIII. are not mentioned here, nor in from memory, at some distance of time from the event which he 
any subsequent part of this proclamatione recorded. 


t Proclamation in the Society of Antiquaries’ library. Az- -~ 5 Proclamation in the library of the Society of Antiquaries. 
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§0,000/. to discharge the king’s debts, and 10,000 mark weigst that the foulacre delivered in the last 
exchange, at four ounces in the pound.: 

According to this, a commission was granted to Sir Edmcnd Peckham (and to the other officers who 
were joint commissioners with him in 1550, for the alteration of the gold coins), by which the pound 
weight of silver, of three ounces fine and nine ounces allay, was coined into seventy-two shillings at twelve 
pence a-piece; and the merchant received for every ounce of ñae silver, which he should bring to the mint, 
ten shillings of such money, by which means twelve ounces of fine silver were exorbitantly raised to 
fourteen pounds eight shillings. 

The exchanges were regulated bya proclamation, which ordained that exchange or rechange should be 
made under the punishment set forth in king Henry VII.’s time, duly to be executed. This is entered in 
the king’s journal upon the 7th of June.’ 

To pay the king’s charges in fortifications at Calais and Berwick, it was agreed, upon the 18th of the 
same month, that beside the debt of the realm (80,000/.), there should be 40,000 coined, three -ounces 
fine, nine of allay: and 5000 pound weight should be coined in a standard of seven ounces fine at the least.4 

|The length of time which was allowed, by the proclamation of the 80th of April, before the shillings 
and groats were to be reduced in their current value, having been found to produce a great advance in the 
prices of all things, another proclamation was issued in June, by which it was commanded, that they should 
immediately be current at no more than nine-pence and three-pznce respectively, under the penalties con- 
tained in the said proclamation of the 30th bf April.’ 

About this time another proclamation was issued, which first recited the statutes of 9th Edward IIL, 
17th Richard Il., and 4th Henry IV., which forbade the melting of coins under certain penalties ; and then 
stated that the king had, to his great loss, diminished the value of his money by several proclamations, in 
order to reduce and bring his coin and mints to better estate ard estimation, for his honour, the benefit of 
his subjects, and the commonwealth of the realm, and other his dominions. That notwithstanding the 
statutes aforesaid, and his majesty’s gracious purposes, as above-:tated, divers insatiable and greedy persons, 
as well goldsmiths and others, had molten, and did daily melt, -he current money, to the great hurt, ete. 
of the commonwealth, and to tke great burdening and utter undoing of divers and many of the said offenders, 
if his majesty should use and extend the rigour and extremity of his laws against them, which it was his 
intention to execute and do, if by their unlawful doings he should be further moved and occasioned thereto. 
He therefore forbade the melting of any coin of silver current within the realm, to make vessel, plate, or 
any other thing, upon pain to forfeit and lose to his highness tcur times the value of the money so molten, 
and further to suffer imprisonment and other punishment at his will and pleasure.6 

The bringing down the value of the money had caused so zreat an alarm, and such various rumours 
were spread concerning it, that it was found necessary to put ax immediate stop to them, It was accord- 
ingly declared dy proclamation, on the 18th of July, that the king, upon the publishing of the last procla- 
mation for the abasing of the sailling to nine-pence, was mindei to have brought his coin to more perfection 


1 King’s Journcel, p. 24, May 30th. 

2 Lowndes, p. 47. 

3 King's Journal, p. 24. The stacutes which were enforced 
were of the 3d of Henry VII. and of Richard II. and respected 
the exportation of bullion, as well as the exchanges. [Proclama- 
tion in the library o7 the Society of Antiquaries. ] 

4 Td. p. 25. 

5 Proclamation in the library of the Society of Antiquaries. 
The date of the day of the month is omitted. The King’s Jour- 
nal states that on tie 2d of July a proclamation to this effect was 
signed, and that it was devised that it should bə proclaimed in all 
_ places of the realm within one day. [Journal, p. 26.] And this 
he says was done upon the ninth of the same month. [Journal p. 
27.] Sanders also zives the same date, for he says, ‘fon the ninth 


of July tke money was cried down one fourth part; and’ forty 
days after, another fourth part; so that the whole nation ‘was 
thereby rebbed of half of their stock.” [English Schism, page 
219.] Durnet’s observation on this passage is this: “ The king’s 
counsellcr: found the coin embased; and they were either to let 
it continne in that state, to the great prejudice of the state of the 
nation, o: -0 reduce it to a just standard; so our author condemns 
them fcr correcting what they found amiss.” [Hist. of the Refor- 
mation, vol. ii, appendix, part ii. p. 864.] But I apprehend that 
Sanders's objection was to the manner in which the measure was 
carried iato execution, by which the burden was borne by indi- 
viduals, f=tead of being laid upon the nation at large. 

6 'Tais has no date of the month, but in the collection ‘of the 
Society cf Antiquaries it is placed immediately before that of the | 
18th cf July. « 
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of fineness than it was, and so from time to time to have amended it, as in very deed it was his purpose to 
do, with all the speed that might be. But that it was come to pass, that, by spreading of false and untrue 
rumours, the prices of all things were grown excessively, by reason that certain lewd persons, of their own 
light heads, had imagined, that because his highness had somewhat abated the value of his said coin, there- 
fore he should yet more abate it, wherefore people, on account of that ramour, would rather keep their meat 
and victuals than bring them to market, fearing their loss in the fall of the money, whereof followed a 
scarcity in the market. ‘And as this greedy restraining of them who had plentifully, had bred the plague of 
God upon them, both for their light credit and for their insatiable covetousness, as in the death of a number 
of them had of late been seen, so the king forbade, after the publication of the proclamation, all his subjects 
to invent, speak, mutter, or devise any manner of tale, news, or report, either touching the abasing of the 
said coin, or that in any manner of wise might sound either to the dishonour of his majesty’s person, or the 
defacing of his highness’s proceedings, or of his council, or to the disquieting of his subjects, on pain of six 
months’ imprisonment, and such fine to his majesty’s use as should be thought meet by the justices of the 
peace in the county where the offence might be committed, if the offender should be able to pay it immedi- 
ately before his delivery, but if not able, then he should be put on the pillory, and one of his ears to be cut 
off, cr both, if the grievousness of his offence should seem to the justices, ete., or other officers, so to require. 
Tt was further ordained, that he who should hear such tale, etc., and not immediately reveal it to some 
justice, ete., should incur no less pain than the first offender; and that the like punishment should be 
inflicted upon the justice of the peace, or other officer, to whom the accusation should be given, in case that, . 
upon the trial thereof, he should not put the effect of the proclamation in execution upon the offenders ; and 
that the accuser of such officer should be rewarded, at the king’s hands, for the uttering and declaration of 
the officer’s fault in not executing his charge, in such sort as they should have good cause another time to 
watch for the like. | 

The severity of this proclamation is the more remarkable, as it appears, from the king’s journal, that 
in less than one month from the date of it, the current value of the base coins was still further diminished; 
the testoon being cried down from nine-pence to sixpence, the groat from three-pence to two-pence, the two- 
pénce to one penny, the penny toa halfpenny, the halfpenny to a farthing, ete.;? which proves that the 
people had but too much cause for alarm. 

Cowper, in his Chronicle, has given a melancholy description of the sufferings of the poor from these 
alterations in the value of the coins, for their substance lay chiefly in that kind of money, whereas “the 
richer sorte, partely by friendship, understanding the thing before hande, dyd put that kinde of money away; 
partely, knowyng the basenesse of the coyne, kept in store none but good golde and olde syluer, that would 
not bryng anye losse.”? 

On the 6th of September, it appears that the state of the coinage was taken into considerate A 
note of it is thus entered in the king’s journal :— 


"1 Proclamation in the library of the Society of Antiquaries. 

- 2? Burnet's History of the Reformation, vol. ii. Records, p. 29. 
I daye never met with the proclamation for this second abasing of 
the coias. It is noticed in the Chronicles of Fabian, Holinshed, 
and Stow. The smaller pieces, under the groat, are now for the 
first time mentioned. Is it possible that they should not have been 


sum, p. 45]. From an account of the money which was raised by 
sale of the effects of Alice Arden, Thomas Morsby, and others, 
who were executed for the murder of Thomas Arden, it appears 
that there were lost by the abasing, or fall of the money, 60 pounds, 
[Jacobs Hist. of Faversham, appendix, No. viii. p. 202]. In short 
the whole of the proceeding was so unpopular that when Horne, 


reduced in value before? 

3 The third part of Lanquet’s Chronicle was written by Tho- 
mas Cewper, afterward Bishop of Winchester, [ Nicholson’: Eng- 
lish Historical Library, p. 71]. The extract above is from folio 351. 
Some idea of the loss which many persons sustained may be formed 
from tke following facts:—A college lost, by the first proclama- 
tion, dated July 9—29/. lis. 83d. out of 1182. 6s. 11d.: and by the 
second proclamation, on the 17th of August immediately following, 
152. ls. out of 451. 3s. which was a fourth anda third part of every 
one’s cash in less than forty days. [ Fleetwood’s Chronicon Pretio- 


Dean of Durham, declared a secret conspiracy of the Earl of 
Westmorland, in 1552, he accused him of an intention to make a 
proclamation for the bringing up of the coin, to please the people, 
because he sew them grudge at the fall. [King’s Journal, p. 59}. 

The king’s officers, it seems, made undue advantage of the allow- 
ance which was granted to them upon the fall of money. Whaley, 
receiver of Yorkshire, confessed that he borrowed divers sums of 
money for that purpose, for which he had allowance, and that he 
gained 5001. at one crying down, the whole sum being 20002., and 
above. [Kings Journal, p. 50]. 


+ 
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« Deliberation touching the coin: memorandum, that ther: were divers standards; nine ounces fine ; 
a few eight ounces fine, as ill as four, because although that was fine, yet a shilling was reckoned for two 
shillings ;! six ounces; very many four ounces; many also three unces, 130,000/. now of late. Whereupon 
agreed that the testourn being called to sixpence, four with help of six should make ten fine; eight fine with - 
help of nine, being fewer than those of eight, should make ten cunces fine; the two ounces of allay should 
quit the charges of minting; and those of three-pence being but few, should be turned to a standard of four 
of farthings, and halfpence and pence, for to serve for the pcor people, because the merchants made no 
exchange of it, and the snum was no: great. Also, to bear the charges, for because it was thought that few 
or none were left of nine ounces fine, eight ounces were naught, and six ounces were two ways devised, one 
without any craft, the other was not fully six, of which kind wes not a few.” 

This very obscure passage is thus explained by Mr. Folx2s: “ It seems to have been agreed, that the 
new pieces should be minted of silver ten ounces in the pound weight fine, which it was thought might then 
be done without any further great loss, as the testoons were alzeady reduced to the value of six penntfes each. 
For it was judged that a pound weight of testoons six ounces in the pound fine, added to another pound 
weight of those four ounces fine, would together furnish a pound of bullion ten ounces fine: and again, that 
a pound weight of the testoons of eight ounces fine, together w-tz two ninth parts of a pound weight of those 
of nine ounces fine, and which were fewer in number than the >: aers, would, in like manner, without farther 
loss, furnish a pound of bullion zlso ten ounces fine. But it wus further intended, that the new pennies, - 
halfpennies, and farthings, should still be coined of silver only tour ounces in the pound fine; and that as it 
was apprehended there would arise from thence a considerable =rofit to the king, that profit would serve to 
pay the extraordinary charges of this re-coinage, and to make good the loss that might arise from the want 
of a sufficient number of the testoons of nine ounces fine, as alse the loss upon such of the coins, particularly 
upon many of those of six ounces fine, as were supposed to have been really made baser than their appointed 
standards.”? This, he says, he takes to be the true meaning of the passage; but to his explanation there 
seems to be several objections. It is difficult to conceive in waat manner the uniting of one pound of silver 
of six ounces fine with another pound of four ounces fine, ear produce a compound of ten ounces fine; by 
which is meant ten ounces of fine silver and two of allay. ‘The compound would in fact consist of ten ounces 
of fine silver and fourteen ounces of allay; or would, in other words, be silver of five ounces fine only. In 
like manner, a pound of eight ounces fine, arid two ninth parts o? a pound of nine ounces fine (supposing such 
a proportion should have been intended), would not give a compound of nine ounces fine, but of a quality con- 
siderably inferior, Ihave, however, given Mr. Folkes’s explanation, because I am myself unable to affix any 
precise meaning to this passage in the king’s journal. The detzrmination appears never to have been acted 
upon; for, by the indenture of the following year, the silver coins were restored almost to the purity of the 
ancient standard. 

On the 9th of September a proclamation was set forth tcuching the prices of cattle, and various other 
articles of provision, which the king says, “ were after a a price, not fully so good cheap as wħen 
the coin was at the perfectest, but within a fifth part of it, or zŁereabouts.”* 


1 From these words Mr. Folkes collects, “That besides the 
monies of four ounces fine, six ounces finz, and three ounces fine, 


shillings of the first five years of his reign, such should really be 
found is agree sufficiently with these weights, we may reasonably 


which are all that are mentioned in the indentures and commis- 
sions that we knew of, there were also sore cthers of eight ounces 
fine, and nine ounces fine; and that in the moneys of eight ounces 
fine in particular, one shilling was of no more value than 
another of only four ounces fine, as seirg of only half the 
weight, though it was as fine again. Now es the shillings of 
four ounces fine were by the table of the weight of 120 grains 
each, the others of nine ounces fine and eight ounces fine, and 
which were of the same value, must havz weighed 58 grains and 
one third, and €0 grains respectively. If therefore among the 


conclij= that they are of the standards above mentioned, and some 
of the cieces alluded to above.” [Table of Silver Coirs, p. 29, 
note *.] 


E Kings Journal, p. Bl. 
3 Tsble of English Silver Coins, p. 38. 


+ Eings Journal, p. 31. In equity the prices should have 
been raised one-third to have been equal to the depreciation of the 
money. : 

. 
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And, on the 12th of the same month, another proclamation forbade the melting down of the nine-pence 
testoon, and the sixpence (which had been much practised for gain}, upon pain to incur the penalty of the 


laws.? 
The reformation of the coinage began, at this time, to be attended to with considerable diligence. 


Accordingly, on the 18th of this month, the lord treasurer, the lord great master, and the master of the 
horse, were directed to meet at London, for the ordzring of the coin, ete,? 

And, on the 20th, “the Lords at London having ‘tried all kinds of stamping, both of the fineness of 
9, 8, 6, 4, and 3, proved that, without any loss but sufferable, the coin might be brought to eleven’ ounces 
fine. For whereas it was thought before that the testourn was, through ill officers and ministers, ‘corrupted, 
' it was tried, that it had the valuation just, by eight sundry kinds of melting; and 4007. of sterling money, a 
‘testourn being but sixpence, made 4002. eleven ounces fine of money sterling.” 

‘‘ Whereupon, on the 22d, they reported the same, and then it was concluded that the testourn should 
be eleven ounces fine, the proportion of the pences according to the gold; so that five shillings of silver 
should be worth five of gold.””4 | 

Gn the 24th is the following entry in his majesty’s journal: “ Agreed that the stamp of the shilling 
and sixpence should be on one side a king painted to the shoulders in parliament robes, with a chain of the 
order. Five shillings of silver, and half five shillings, should be a king on horseback, armed with a naked 
sword hard to his breast. Also that York’s mint, Throgmorton’s in the Tower, should go and work the fine 
standard. In the city of York and Canterbury should the small money be wrought of a baser state. Officers 
for the same were appointed.” ° 

The commission for the making of five shillings, half five shillings, groats,° and sixpences, eleven 
ounces fine, and pence, with halfpence and farthings, four ounces fine, was followed, and signed, on He Ist 
of October following.’ 

This commission is not known to exist, but it was probably for the appointment of the same persons as 
acted under an instrument of that kind in the year 1550. Stow has recorded the proclamation for the 
currency of these coins upon the 80th of October. He calls them new coins both of silver and gold, that is, 
sovereigns of thirty shillings, angels of ten shillings, a piece of silver of five shillings sterling, the second 


piece of two shillings and sixpence sterling, the third piece a shilling of twelve-pence sterling, the fourth 


1 King’s Journal, p. 31. On this proclamation Mr. Folkes ob- 
serves, “ zhat as the common teston was already called down to six 
pennies, this ninepenny teston, must havz been of a different sort ; 
and may te concluded to have been that of the 36th of Henry' VIII., 
which being of the goodness of six ounces fine, and of the same 
weight as the teston of four ounces fine, was consequently worth nine 
pennies when the other was reduced to six. The sixpenny-piece, 
also here mentioned, was possibly the sice-faced groat of the 18th 
of Henry VIII. and which being of old standard silver, and of the 
weight of 42 grains, was very nearly of the same value as the last 
reduced teston. 

“But here, says he, arises a diffieulty with regard to the 
profit that could be made by thus meltirg down these pieces; for 
as they were, in proportion to the common testons, of no greater 
value than what they are here supposed to have run for, no profit 
could arise from such a misdemeanor. The gunhole groats were, 
in proportion to the sixpenny teston, worth no more than five 
pennies each, and therefore, if allowed tc pass for sixpennies, went 
above their value. The old groats, indeed, that were coined from 
the 4th year of Edward IV. to the 18th of Henry VIIL, if they 
had also course for six pennies, might possibly be melted with 
some advantage; for weighing 48 grains each, those among them 
that were undiminished, and of near their full weight, were worth 
about three farthings more than the sixpeany teston. But I 
should be apt to think there were now very few of the older and 


VOL. I. * 


-of considerable gain from such evil practices. 


better coins stixring in business: for all that could be come at had 
already been coined down for profit into the baser species; and 
those few that remained were only such as had been preserved, 
and kept up in the private hoards of careful, timorous people, 
when the coin was first debased, I should therefore think, upon 
the whole, that either this proclamation was grounded upon some 
mistaken apprehension of the facts to which it relates; or that 
those facts were really such as had been committed before the base 
money was reduced, and whilst the exorbitant price set upon 
silver, and the general confusion in the coin, might afford prospects 
[Table of Silver 
Coins, p. 40.] I suspect that the king was inaccurate in his state- 
ment, and that the profit arose from some of the base coins being 
finer than they were estimated to be, which these persons had dis- 
covered, and which the government afterwards found to be so, as 
appears from the King's Journal, p. 31. 

3 King's Journal, p. 31. 

3 Id. ibid. 

4 Idem, p. 32, 

5 Id. ibid. 

ê There were now no fourpenny pieces coined ; this word was 
therefore wrote for shillings, or meant such pieces, as in Stow, 
‘ta groat, which was in value 12d.” anno 1504. [Folkes's Table 
of Silver Coins, p. 43, note *.] 

7 King’s Journal, p. 32. 

2T 
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piece of sixpence sterling. Of smaller money, a penny cf tae double rose, not sterling but base, and 
halfpenny of the single rose, the third piece a farthing with a dert-close.’ 

Previously to this, on the 18th of the month, there appears in the king’s journal an entry of the - 
signing of a proclamation touching the calling in of testourns aud groats, that they who listed might come to 
the mint and have fine silver of mveleespenice. for two testourns.” 

If the king’s statement be correct, that the coinage of silver above-mentioned was only eleven ounces 
fine, then it should seem that the following indenture was rat executed until the year 1552, as it is not 
' probable that a commission for a coinage of one standard, and an indenture for another of different fineness, 
should both have been issued in the same year. Lowndes, wie has preserved the latter, gives only the date 
of his sixth year, which inclades the space from January 28, 1351-2, to the same day in 1552-3. 

1552. By that indenture a pound weight of gold, of zhe old standard, was coined into thirty-six 
pounds by tale; to wit, twenty-four sovereigns at thirty shillings a-piece, seventy-two angels at ten shillings 
each, or half-angels in proportion. : 

A pound weight of crown gold of twenty-two carats fine. and two carats allay, was coined into thirty- 
three pounds by tale; viz. thirty-three sovereigns at twenty shillings a-piece, or one hundred and thicty-two 
crowns, with their respective halves in proportion. 

A pound weight of silver consisting of eleven ounces cne penny-weight fine, and nineteen penny- 
weights allay, was coined into: three pounds by tale; viz. twelve crowns, or twenty-four half-crowns, or 
sixty shillings, or one hundred and twenty sixpences, cr two hundred and forty threepences, or seven 
hundred and twenty pence. or one thousand four hundred =nd forty halfpence, or two thousand eight 
hundred and eighty farthings.* 

By a lester from the mint-master of York (directed to the duke of Northumberland, the lord marquis 
of Winchester, and others of his majesty’s most honorable privy council), touching a direction to stay 
further uttering of the small base monies coined in that xitt, it appears, that they had received letters, 
dated March 26 and 29, and, according to the tenor of the ficst of them, had stayed the base standard of all 
small monies, and in compliance with the second, would do their bounden duties for the punishment of such 
offenders as they had mentioned in their letters to the priv council. It seems that they had coined only 
eight pounds of such monies, the whole of which was at that time almost dispatched to the subjects according 
to their indenture.4 | 

The aktove-mentioned orders, respecting the base smal. coins, it is probable were occasioned by a 
resolution of the council to proceed immediately upon the improvement of the money, which was carried 
into execution by the last indenture. As it was provided therein, that small money of good silver should 
be coined, is became necessary to stop any proceedings under the commission which enonees the striking 
it of base alay. 

In the kings’s journal under the 28th of April, he says, -te charges of the mints were diminished 14007. 
and there were left 6007.5 . 

From another entry, of the 7th of the next month, it saould seem n that interest of money had been for 
some time at fourteen per cent.® . 

. On the 18th of that month it was appointed that morey should be cried down in Ireland, after a pay, 
mane was of money at Midsummer next. In the mean seascn the thing to be kept secret and close. Also 
that Pirry, the mint-master, taking with him Mr. Brabazon, chief treasurer of the realm, should go tothe 


1 Stow's Chronicle, under the year 1551. The pieces of five whe:h2r he had any connexion with Sharrington in the frauds 
shillings, of two shillings and sixpence, and of sixpennics, were which he practised upon the mint at Bristol. 
now first made current. ° Lowndes, p. 47. By this indenture standard gold was to 
2 King’s Jcurnal, p. 33. Towards the end of this year, that standerd silver as 12 to 1, and crown gold as ll to 1. Three- 
is on the 30th of November, 1551, Francis Digby, gentleman, of © peres were now first coined. 
Garroden, in the county of Leicester, had a free pardon for the t Hari. MSS. 38. folio 249. This letter bears cate on the 
counterfeiting of shillings and groats, made of copper and tin, and 9th cf April 1552, and is signed by George Gale, John Winde, 
of rialls and crowns, resembling the king’s money, and for issuing and Eichard Lee. , 
the same. [Pat. 5 E. VI. pt. 3, m. 3. Rymer, vol. zv, p. 292.) 3 Page 46. 


Digby is described as of Bristol as well as of Garroden. Qu.? | > Id. 
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mines, and see what profit might be taken of the ore the almains had cigged in a mine of silver; and if it 
would quit cost, or more, to go forward withal, if not, to leave off, and discharge all the almains.? 

According to an entry in his majesty’s journal. it appears that the mint-masters, and others, that had a 
doing in the mint, were to have their appointments no otherwise than derante bene placito.2 

Under the 10th of June it is thus stated, ‘“ Whereas it was agreed [i. e. upon the 18th of May above] 
that there should be a pay now made to Ireland of 50001, and then the money to be cried down, it was 
appointed that 3000 weight which I had in the Tower, should be carried thither, and coined at three denar. 
fine, and that incontinent the coin should be cried cown.” . 

If his majesty did not mistake in his three denar. iA was a coinage infinitely more base then any ever 
before devised, three parts only in two hundred and forty (according -o the usual mode of estimating the 
fineness of silver by the pound weight) being fine. But whatever may have been the baseness of the coins, 
the mode of conducting the-transaction was highly disgraceful. 

In this year a statute was made, which prohibited the exchange of coined gold, coined silver, or money, 
for more than its current value, on pain of forfeiture of the whole of the money so exchanged, and of one 
whole year’s imprisonment, and fine at the king’s pleasure on both the receiver and payer.* This statute 
was made for the purpose of enforcing an act of the 25th of Edward III. statute 5, chapter 12;-and was 
necessary because the good money which was coined under the indentur2 of this year, was bought up with 
old bed money at a premium, and boarded.’ 

By another statute, which was made in this year, that of the 87th Eenry VIII. was repealed, and usury 
was absolutely forbidden.® 

On the 8th of July it was appointed that fifty pounds weight cf gold should be coined after the new 
standard, to carry about in the Progress that year, which made one hundred and fifty pounds sterling.7 

A commission was granted out, upon the 18th of November, to Sir Richard Cotton, "Sir John Gates, 
Sir Robert Bowes, and Sir Walter Mildmay, to examine the account of the fall of money, by the two pro- 
clamazions.® 

In a discourse, drawn up by the king himself, zoncerning the reformation of abuses, his majesty states, 
amongst other things, the unlawful practices of tae merchants, who instead of adventuring to bring in 
foreign commodities, loitered at home, and occupied exchange of money, and pecans | conveyed bullion 
out of the realm.9 

1553. These practices occasioned a statute to be made, in his seventh T by which the act of the 
17th cf Edward IV. chapter 1, touching the transporting of gold and silver, was continued for twenty years.!° 
The severe provisions of this statute were afterwards modified by a preclamation, dated upon the 18th of 
June in the same year, which licensed all merchants and cthers, lawfully passing beyond the seas, to carry 
with them, for their reasonable costs and expenses, the sum of four pounds of any money current within the 
realm, or any rings or signets of gold or silver upon their fingers, the said statute, or any other, to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 

Another bill, which was brought into the House at the same time with the above, to make it felony to 
give for any of the current coins of the kingdom above what was appointed by the king’ s proclamation, was 
rejected.12 

_ Ia the preamble of an act for the grant of a subsidy, and two fifteenths ‘and tenths to the king by the 
temporalty, which was passed in this year, various causes were assigned for the want of money, and, amongst 


1 King’s Journal, p. 47. 6 Stat. 5 and 6 E. VI. chap. 20. 
? dd. p. 50. 7 King's Journa!, p. 58. There is a mistake in the quantity 
3 Id. p. 51. of coin which fifty pounds weight of gold would make. Instead 
4 S:atute 5 and 6 E. VI. chap. 19. This statute not apply- of 1502 it should be 15002. 

ing to tke purchase of gold coins at a higher rate than their cur- 8 King’s RPNE p. 6l. 


rent value with the notes of the Bank of England, or silver, or i | 
g y: aS + x +: 
other tokens, issued by the said bank, it was found necessary to Herne a) Hist. of Tea ormalion, Tol ii Records pi G6. 


pass a particular act to prevent that practice in oe Olst year of ' Stat. 7 E. VI. chap. 6. 
George III. chap. 197, 11 MS. in the library of the Society of ss i 


5 Leake, p. 215. + 3 Parl. Bist. iii. 267. 
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the rest, the great loss which had been sustained by the king, “in reducing a part of his coin from a notable 
baseness unto a fine standard, by the which his majesty lackesh 3 great private gain in his mints, being now 
worth no revenue at all, but rather chargeable, and the rest of which coin we trust he will shortly reduce to 
like fineness.” ! 

About the same time the king, at the request of the couaeil of Ireland, commanded, by proclamation, 
that the Irish groats, which had too much brass allay, shouli pass only for two-pence in value, which con- 
duced-very mach to the good of the people.? 

The hop2s, however, which these well-judged acts had raised were soon disappointed, for the king died 
upon the 6th of July in this year, and left the great work, which he had almost accomplished, incomplete. 
We shall see, hereafter, in what manner it was brought to a conclusion by queen Elizabeth, to whom the chief 
merit has been unjustly ascribed, for she only walked in the steps of her royal brother, whose perseverance 
had nearly surmounted the chief difficulties which opposed the arduous undertaking. 

There is in the mint the copy of an indenture dated on ste 11th of June, 7th Edward VI., for making 
small base monies only three ounces fine. As this date is s> near to the time of his death, it is probable 
that the indenture was never executed, or at least that the ecrditions of it never were complied with. Coins 
of that standard were, however, struck in the next reign.?. 

On his silver coin he is styled EDWARDUS VI. DEI GRATIA ANGLIE ET FRANCIE ET HIBERNIE REX, 
In addition to the mottos on the reverse of his father’s ecias will be found, TIMOR DOMINI FONS VITE, 
and INIMICOS EJUS INDUAM CONFUSIONE. 

His gold coins bear the same style, but have either on the obverse or reverse, JESUS AUTEM TRANSIENS 
PER MEDIUM ILLORUM IBAT, Or SCUTUM FIDEI PROTEGET EUM, Or PER CRUCEM TUAM SALVA NOS CHRISTE 
REDEMPTOR, OT LUCERNA PEDIBUS MEIS VERBUM TUUM.? 

Some remarks upcn the types will be found in the explanation of the plates. His style on the great 
seal was the same as that upon the last of Henry VIII. 

His Mints were ai— 


CIVITAS BRISTOLIE. Bristol. JIFITAS cantor. Canterbury. CIVITAS EBoRAcI. York. CIVITAS LONDON. London. 
Dublin. Southwark. 


MARY, 


On her accession to the throne, in 1553, found the coinage nearly reduced to a perfect standard, by the wise 
determinations and unvearied exertions of the late king. 

The popularity which these exertions had obtained for him she appears to have been willing to share, 
without foregoing, at the same time, the advantages arising from the debasing of the coins. Accordingly, 
soon after her entry into London, on the 3d of August, she issued a proclamation, from the words of which 
it might be concluded that she was resolved to bring the siver to the old sterling, whilst, in fact, as will 
appear from an indenture of this year, it was her determinazioz to debase it. 

This proclamation is ccrious, on account of its disagreement with the indenture; I shall thereforegtve 
its preamble somewhat at length. It begins with stating, that the queen, of her great and abundant 
clemency, calling to her gracious remembrance what great ad intolerable charges have come and chanced 
most especielly unto her highness, and also to her loving subjects, as well by reason of these base monies of 
late made w:thin her realm, as also by great quantities of the like base monies made and counterfeit in other 
realms, and issued within this her grace’s realm. For the sender zeal her grace beareth to her loving sub- 
jects, in nowise can longer suffer the same inconveniency, Gu! is fully resolved and determined, with all con- 
venient speed, to cause to be made and set forth certain coirs. as well of gold as silver, of the perfect fineness, 
according to the rates hereafter ensuing. Which should reisand much to her highness’s honour, and to the 
great wealth, commodity, and profit of her loving subjects. f 


1 Statute 7 E. VI. ch. 12. 3 Folkes, p. 48, note *. 
2 Simon, p. 38. 4 Snelling's Gold Coins, p. 16, and Plate iii. No. 8. 
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Wherefore her majesty hath ordered, and established to be made within her mints, these several coins, 
as well of SILVER IN FINENESS OF THE STANDARD STERLING, as also of gold, as hereafter ensueth; that is to 
say, the whole sovereign, which shall be current within all her realms and dominions for thirty shillings of the 
lawful money of England. The half-sovereign to be called the royal or gold, and current at fifteen shillings. 
The angel, to be current at ten shillings, and the half-angel at five. All these of fine gold. Of silver, the 
grozt, to be current for four-pence, the half-groat for two-pence, and the penny for one. All which coins all 
persons within her dominions (the realm of Ireland only excepted, forasmuch as her highness’s coins ‘have 
there a special standard), are commanded to receive at the rates aforesaid, upon pain of her highness’s dis- 
pleasure, and to be further punished as shall seem to her grace most ecnvenient. 

All base monies which have been reduced to the value of a lower rate, to be current as they are at this 
day, and as they are declared in the proclamation last made, in the time of king Edward VI. in that behalf, 
until such time as her highness, with the advice of her council, shall take further order touching the same. 
Given ‘at our manor of Richmond, on the 20th day of August, in the first year of our most prosperous reign. 

This proclamation is directly contradicted by the provisions in the Indenture respecting the silver, which 
was appointed to be no more than eleven ounces fine; that is, one penryweight worse than by the indenture 
of the sixth of Edward VI., instead of being restozed to the old standard of eleven ounces two pennyweights 
fine. One pound of this silver was to be coined into three pounds by tale, and a pound of gold of the old 
standard into thirty-six pounds by tale, as in the last indenture of the sixth of Edward VI.2 

According to the special standard for the coins of Ireland, which is mentioned in the proclamation above, 
the queen ordered, this year, shillings, groats, two-penny pieces, and probably pennies, to be struck for that 
kingdom, but of as coarse and base a metal as any made use of in the two last reigns. Forty of these shill- 
ings. I suppose, went to the pound troy, and weighed each one hundred and forty-four grains, the groats 
forty-eight grains, at the rate of one hundred and twenty to the pound, and the twopenny pieces twenty-four 
grains, at the rate of two hundred and forty pieces to the pound.3 

In the first session of the parliament which met on the 5th of October, in this year, an act was passed, 
by which all treasons were limited to the statute of the 25th of Edward III.* As this act repealed, amongst 
others, the 8d Henry V. chap. 6, which made it treason to clip, wash, oz file money, those practices increased 
so much in the following reign that it was found necessary again to declare them to be treason.s 

By a statute which was enacted in the second session of the same parliament, it was made treason 
to falsely forge or counterfeit any coins of gold or silver which were nct the proper coins of the realm, but 
which were or should be current within the same by the consent of the queen, her heirs and successors. The 
reascn for this was assigned in the preamble, where it was stated that, fcrasmuch as by the laws of the realm, 
smal., and no due and condign punishment was at that time provided fcr the offence, therefore evil disposed 
persons were encouraged and boldened daily to perpetrate and commit it’. 

1553-4. By a proclamation dated on the 4th of March in hez first year, the French crowns of the sun, 
béing of just standard, fineness, and weight, were 2ommanded to ke current at the value of six shillings and 
four-pence, to which they were reduced by a proclamation in the late king’s reign,’ on pain of imprisonment, 
amd further punishment at her highness’s pleasure.* And, on the 8th of the same month, the following coins 
were ordered to be taken at these rates; viz. 


! Her majesty had now reigned no more than forty-five days, 


angelets at five shillings: and of silver, eleven ounces fine, groats a 
reckoning from the death of king Edward; and not more than a 


hundred and eighty to the pound, half-groats and pennies. [ His- 


month, from the overthrow of that party which espoused the 
interests of the unfortunate Jane Grey. Too short a period to 
justify the use of so strong an epithet. 

2 Lowndes, pp. 24 and 49. Leake and Folkes date this pro- 
clamation upon the 4th of September, but erroneously. I believe 
that they copied Stow. According to Leake this indenture bore 
the same date as the proclamation, i.e. the 20th of Augtist, anê 
was made with Thomas Egerton, Thomas Stanley, and others. 
who covenanted to make of gold of the old standard, sovereigns 
twenty-four to the pound, at thirty shillings each; rialls forty- 
eight, at fifteen shillings; angels seventy-two at ten shillings ; and 


torical Account of English Money, p.224, quoting Lowndes, pp. 24, 
49, and Old Mint Books.] 

$ Simon, p.35. Contrary to his usual practice, this very 
respectable author kas given no authority for the above proportions, 
He could noż, surety, intend that they should rest upon his sup- 
position daly 

4 Statute 1 Mary, session 1, chap. 1. 

5 By Statute 5 Eliz. chap. 11. 

& Statute 1 Mery, session 2, chap. 6. 

7 On the Ist December, 1549. 

8 MS. in the library of the Society of Antiquaries. 
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The French crown of the sun at six shillings and four-pence of current money of the realm. 

The crown of the emperor’s coin at the same. 

The double ducat of Spain with two faces, at thirteen shillings and four-pence. 

The single ditto at six shillings and eight-pence. 

The double royal of plate silver, of Spanish coin, at thirteen pence. 

The royal of plate at sixpence halfpenny. 

‘The.half in proporticn. | 

All these being of just standard, weight, and fineness, tc 22 paid and received as above, on penalty of 
imprisonment, and further punishment at her highness’s pleasure.’ 

1554. Another proclamation, of the 4th of May, appoirted the rates at which the. following coins 
of Portugal should be current, they being of just weight and fineness, according to the standard of the 
same; viz. 

The single crusade, with the long cross, at six shillings and ee pouce: ° 

The pistelett at six shillings and two-pence. 

-The single crusade, with the short cross, at six shillings ard eight-pence, 

To be received on the same penalty as above.2 

On the 25th of July the queen's marriage with Philip of Spain took place. He brought with him a vast 
mass of wealth ; seven and twenty chests of bullion, every chest being a yard and some inches long g, which 
were drawn in twenty carts to a Tower ; after which came n .zety-nine horses, and two carts, loodi with 
coined gold and silver.’ 

Immediately after his marriage he was complimented with -ke title of king, and his name was joined with 
the queen’s upon the coins; some of which have her head only, and were probably struck before a new die 
could be prepered; whilst others, which are imprinted with the date of this year 1554, have the portraits of 
both the king and the queen, either vis-a-vis on the obverse, oc singly on different sides of the piece. 

In this year, according to Lowndes, was an indenture, by which both the gold and silver were to be 
coined of the old standard. | 

If by this statement be meant a general coinage of all the pieces, then Mary ought to have been com- 
plimented as the restorer of the purity of the coins, rather than her sister Elizabeth ; but it should seem that 
only some par-icular coins were of this fineness, such as the sling, sixpence, and groat.5 It was probably 
by virtue of this indenture that those pieces were struck which are impressed with the heads of both the king 
and queen, ani it may reasonably be conjectured that the brl.ian then used was that which Philip bronght 
over with him.6 No indenture for the coinage of these pieces has ever been discovered, nor any commission 
< under which taey could have been struck; and it is remarkable that Stow, though otherwise so exact in his 
account of the coins of this time, takes nevertheless no notice ef these, which he must have remembered the 
first coinage of, and which must have been very plentiful when Łe wrote, as so many of them are still remain- 
ing at this day. . 

In the parliament which assembled at Westminster, on the 12th of November in this year, it was enacted, 
that, after the 20th of January following, it should be high treascr to bring into the realm, from abroad, forged 
and counterfeit money like to the coin of foreign realms, which were not the proper coin of the realm, 


1 In the same collection as the preceding. It was not printed 4 Tewndes, p. 24. $ 


B dih of May. : ent, See Lansdowne MSS, No. 745. That MS. does nct give 
: MS, in the TE collection, It is without date, but a any eo. of the reign of Mary, or of Philip and Mary, but 
printed copy ee N dated by thi PIRIS = Mag 4th, 1554, at the end of the last indenture of Edward VI. in his sixth year, it 
3 Burnet’s Hist. of the Reformation, vol. as p. 266. Burnet has thie rote; “ The moneys both of gold and silver continewed at 
conjectures that tħis great wealth was to be distributed, according this ratz all the time of kinge Phillipe and queene Mary, in which 
to the promises made by Philip's srabassader, amongst the English time iere was coyned angells, half-angells, and quarter-angells of 
who had promoted his marriage. Tie author of the Church twerticthree carrettes three graynes and half of fine gold, and 
eror OF Pupina sa yen el tet TEPOS tro Story Bth likewise angells of twentie-three carretts of fine gold, and twelue- 


ing i t mass of treasure in twenty cart À : : A : 
king imported PORE SER : oe DE cach of pences, sixpeyces, and groats of xi oz. ij dwt. of fine silver, 
them laden with twenty-seven chests of silver bu‘lon, each chest being 


a yard and four ir-ches long.” [Vol. i p. 459.] © Fotkes, p. 47. , 


ú 
ttam 
- 
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but by the sufferance of the king and queen were allowed to be currentin payment within the realm, the same 
being known to be forged and counterfeit, and brought in with intent to utter it. 

And also that all persors who should, after the time abovementioned, be accused or impeached of any 
of the offences provided for in that statute, or of any other offence concerning the impairing, counterfeiting, 
or forging any coins current within the realm, should and might be indicted, arraigned, tried, convicted, or 
attainted, by such like evidence, and in such manner and form, as had been used and accustomed within the 
realm, at any time before the first year of the reign of the late king.’ 

According to Leake, who seems to quote the old mint books as his authority, there was a commission 
granted, on the 6th of December following her marriage, to Thomas Egerton, Thomas Stanley, and others, 
to make shillings, half and quarter shillings, and halfpennies, under the covenants of the 20th of August in 
the queen’s first year. They had likewise authority to make of base monies, to be brought in by the prince, 
two manner of monies, of the standard of three ouaces fine and nine allay; viz. rose-pence, four adreg and 
eighty £o the pound, and halfpence; the pound weight to make forty shillings in current money.® 

On the 26th of the same month, a proclamation was set forth by the king and queen, the preamble to 
which recited that of the 20th of August in the first year of the queen, and then proceeded to declare that 
their majesties were resolved to continue the said Āne monies, and therefore had caused to be made and set 
forth within their mints certain pieces of coins of monies of gold and silver of the fine standard,* with such 
stamp and print (devised by their graces’ appointment) as was most meet and convenient for the same, and most 
redounding to their graces’ honours, after the following rates and values; which are the same as in the procla- 
mation of the 20th of August before-mentioned. All these are said to be of fine gold, and of fine silver. 

They were commanded to be taken by all persons. at the above values, under pain of their highnesses’ 
displeasure, and to be further punished as to their graces should seem most convenient. 

The base monies were to be current according to the provisions in the aforesaid proclanfation of the 20th 
of August in the first year of the queen.’ 

In the second year of the king and queen, Sir Edmund Peckham, knt. treasurer of the mint of England, 
Thomas Stanley, comptroller, and William Knight, assay master, or any two of them, were empowered to 
make for Ireland, out of ten thousand pounds’ worth of base monies, brought into England by king Philip, 
shillings, at twelve-pence Irish, forty of them, or one hundred and twenty groats, to the pound, and at the 
rate of three ounces fine and nine ounces allay ; according to which, the shilling weighed one hundred and 
. forty-four grains, or six pennyweights.® 

1555. On the 26th of May a proclamation was issued for putting in execution the laws against the coun- 
terfeiting of the coins.’ 

At the latter end of the month of October following, the empezor Guile resigned the kingdom of Spain 
to his son Philip, which, according to Leake, occasioned the omission of the words Princeps Hipawie on the 
money that was coined in this year.8 He is, however, mistaken, for there are coins with the date of 1554 
whereon that title does not appear. | | 
In November, Thomas Egerton, Thomas Stanley, and others, were authorized to make seven thousand 
pounds of pence according to the standard appointed in the commission granted on the 6th of December in 
the first and second years of the king and queen.’ 


1 The same reasons are here alleged as were used in the 
statute of the Ist of Mary, session 2, chap. 6, when the crime of 
falsifying those coins was first made treason, 

* Statute 1 and 2 Philip and Mary, chap. 11, This statute 


indenture in March lst and 2d regum dict.” Hence, says he, it 
follows, that the pennies of this sort weighed twelve grains each ; 
but I should suppose the word pence in the memorandum to be 
indiscriminately used for either pennies, halfpennies, or farthings. 


is supposed by the editor of the statutes at large [ Runnington] to 
refer to the statute of York, 9 E. III. stat. 2. chap. 2. 

3 Leake, p. 224. Folkes says, that he had not met with the 
indenture by which this base money was coined ;, but by a memo- 
randum which he had seen of the then officers of the mint, Thomas 
Stanley and William Knight, tit appeared that, ‘‘in the first and 
second of Philip and Mary, there was made into money of rose 
pence, of the standard of three ounces fine silver jo the pound, 
6510 pound weight, at forty shillings the pound weight; as by 

: a 


[Table of English Silver Coins, p. 48, note *.] 

4 The silver could be called fine‘only with reference to, and by 
comparison with, the base coins which were then current, b it was 
two pennyweights under the old standard. 

5 Proclamation in the library of the Society of Antiquaries, 

€ Simon, p. 35. 

7 Proclamation in Antiquary Society’s library. 

e Page 227. 


9 Leake, p. 225, quoting old Mint Books. At the latter end. 
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1556. By a proclamation of this year the merchants adventurers were permitted to carry money out of 
the kingdom for their expenses. Its purport was the same as tiet of fhe 28th of June 1553, the seventh of 
Edward VI.! , | 

Another proclamation was issued upon the 8d of April, t> prevent the forging of the money, and 
bringing of counterfeit coins into the realm, which had been cone to a great extent. In order to this, all 
persons were warned and admonished not to receive, after the 2roclamation, any of the gold.coins of the 
realm, or any cther coins of gold being current within the sams, without first trying them by weight, or 
knowing by other means the goodness thereof, so that none of them might be deceived in receiving of the 
same. And if upon such trial they should find them to be forgei or counterfeit, that they should then imme- 
diately deface, or cause to be defaced, and break, or cause to 3e broken, in pieces, every such counterfeit 
coin or coins, and the same, so defaced and broken, with all convenient speed, deliver, or cause to be delivered, 
to the next justice of the peace of the county wherein they sbo.ld inhabit. And that the said justices of 
the peace should deliver the same to the justices of assize, to be by them brought up and delivered to the 
lords and others of their majesties’ privy council, attendant upom their most royal persons.® 

It is somewhat remarkable that no punishment is here denounced against the counterfeiters of the coins, 
but they are left to former proclamations and statutes; although in the preamble of this it is expressly said to 
be intended to put such persons in fear. 

As it appeared that divers persons, as well natives as sizangers, had not only melted the coins of 
the realm, but had bought and sold zhe same at higher prices zkan they were rated by law, whereby great 
quantities were transported out of the realm; these practices w21e forbidden by proclamation, upon the 27th 
of April, on pain of their highnesses’ displeasure and forfeiture >f the same money and coin, as well by the 
melter as by the buyer and seller, together with imprisonment, end such other penalties and forfeitures as in 
such cases had béen provided by the laws of the realm. And ts encourage all persons to search and find out 
any of the offences aforesaid, those who should find out and disclose them were to have the whole of 
the penalty and forfeiture. It was, however, declared to be lewful for any person to sell the coins of the 
realm, or any other coins, to their majesties’ mints, at such zrices as their majesties did give there; and 

the officers of the mints were authorized to buy the same, for th= purpose of melting and coining them to their 
highnesses’ use. Ail justices, etc. were required to put the proclamation, as well as the statutes against buying, 
selling, and melting the coins, into execution.? | 

Rose-pence, which had been coined in England and sent iato Ireland, for the service and use of that 
kingdom, but which had been returned and received in Eng-end, and uttered as the lawful current money, 
were by proclamation, on the 16th of September, forbidden to be received as lawful money, from that date, 
in any part of the king and queen’s dominions except Ireland, wLere, as it was originally intended, they were 
still to be current." 

In addition to the ten thousand pounds of base monies whica were struck for Ireland by virtue of a com- 
mission granted to Sir Edmund Peckham, knt. and others, in the year 1554, seven thousand pounds mere. 
of the like base standard were coined into shillings and groatz under a second commission, in 1555, to the 
same persons: and, in either this year or the following one, 1556 or 1557, a third commission was granted 


in the year 1556, as their 8d and 4th year ended in July 1557. 
This seems to have reduced them to half their current value in 


of this year Robart Farrer was examined before the bishop of 
Winchester [lord chancellor] on divers articles: some cf which 


were to the last degree frivolous; such as this, wishing that at the 
alteration of the zoin, whatever metal it was made of, the penny 
should be in welght worth a penny of the same metal. f| Watson's 
Hist. of Halifax, ¢. 469.] Farrer was burnt'at Caermarthen, on the 
30th of March, 1555. 

1 MS. in the library of the Society of Artiquaries, 

? Jn the collzetion of the Society of Antiquaries, 

3 Proclamation in Antiquaery Society’s collection. 


4 Id, ibid. Simon dates this prcclamatipn in the year 1557, - 


but erroneously, as Sept. 16, 3 and 40f Philip and Mary, must be 


Englard according to the following entry: “ Lost by the fallwof 
rose-penee, twenty-five shillings sixpence out of fifty-one shillings.” ` 
[Jaco Hist. of Feversham, p. 103.] This proclamation, it appears, 
occas‘oned an alarm and suspicion that the fall of other coins 
would -o low, as is evident from this entry in the books of the privy 
counei : 

“ Ar St. James’ the xxviij day of October, an, 1556. A letter 
to the shoppe of Duresme of thankes for his diligence in settynge 
forta cf the proclamac’ons touchinge the adnullynge of the rose 
pense, and his addic’on to the same, assuringe him nothinge is 
intendzc touchinge the falle of any othere coyne.” ` 


« 
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for coining five thousand five hundred pounds more of the same kind, into harp groats, for the use of Ireland; 
so that, in less than three years time, there were coined of these base monies to the value of twenty-two 
thousand ae hundred pounds, besides what was struck in the first year of the reign of the queen, before her 
marriage.’ 

About this time some evil-disposed persons had spread rumours that the testoons would be decried: in 
consequence of which, much contention had arisen amongst the people, and the prices of grain, etc. had been 
enhanced, It was therefore commanded by proclamation, on the 22d of December, 1556, that all persons 
should, quietly and obediently, receive and pay as well the testoons as all other coins, according to the rate 
heretofore proclaimed by their majesties’ authority, upon pain of their majesties’ utter indignation and most 
sharp punishment, by imprisonment and fine, at their majesties’ pleasure. : 

It may, however, be justly questioned whether this increase of prices was wholly occasioned by the above- 
mentioned rumour, as the proclamation stated this to have been a time of dearth, wherewith it pleased 
Almighty God to plague the world, and therefore expressed their majesties’ sorrow that any man,.to whom 
God had given abundance of things, should, in that unmerciful sort, seek upon such pretence his own gains, 
with so great an injury and oppression of his poor needy neighbours. 

1557 or 1558. In the fourth and fifth year a bill, touching search for gold and silver in the crayers,? and 
ships within the realm, was read once in the Commons, but was proceeded in no further. 

It was the wish of Mary to exclude her sister Elizabeth, whom she hated, from the throne, but she found 
that it was not in her power to alter the succession without the consent of parliament, which she was unable 
to obtain; and the crown descended at her death (which happened upon the 17th of November 1558), 
according to the last will of king Henry the Eighth, who settled it upon his daughters in case of the decease 
of his son prince Edward without issue. ‘The settlement which Edward the Sixth had made, to the exclu- 
sion cf his sisters, had already been set aside by the accession of Mary. 

Before her marriage the queen’s title upon her coins was, MARIA DEI GRATIA ANGLIE FRANCIE ET 
HIBERNIE REGINA. ‘The first money which was struck after that event had her bust only, probably because 
time was wanting for the cutting of a new die, which was, however, soon effected, for.there are coins of the 
first year of Philip'with the heads of both the king and queen. ‘Those with her bust read, PHILIP EY MANIA 
DEI GRATIA REX ET REGINA. ‘The earlier, with the two busts, have PHILIP ET MARIA DEI GRATIA R. ANGLIE 
FRANCIE ET NEAPOLIS PRINCEPS HISPANIE; the later omit the titles of Naples and Spain, and some that of 
France also. The shield on the reverse has, on the large pieces, the arms of Spain impaled with England; 
the penny has those of the latter kingdom alone, as have also all the gold coins. That with the busts on dif- 
ferent sides of the coin has on the obverse PHILIPPVS. D. GR. ANG. FR. NEAP. PR. HISP.; on the reverse, 
MARIA. D. GR. ANG. FR. NEAP. PR. HISP. 

The name of the mint is to be found only upon the pennies. The gold coins which were struck before 
her marriage have the same inscription as the silver money of the like date; but after her union with Philip 
théy tear simply PHILIP ET MARIA DEI GRATIA REX ET REGINA. ‘There is no representation of either the 
king or queen upon the gold coins after her marriage. 

- . The mottos upon her silver coins are, before her marriage, VERITAS TEMPORIS FILIA. oe 
POSVIMVS DEVM ADIUTOREM NOSTRYM. 

On her gold money, both before and after her marriage, we find, A DOMINO FACTVM EST ISTVD ET EST 
MIRAEILE IN OCVLIS NOSTRIS. 

Her style upon her Irish money is the same as that upon her English silver. After her marriage the 
inscription is, PHILIP ET MARIA REX ET REGINA ANGLIE. The type of these coins differs from that of Henry 
the Eighth’s harp money only in being stamped with the queen’s bust, or with those of the king and queen, 
instead of the arms of England, on the obverse. No place of mintage appears upon them. , 

Before her marriage, the style upon her great seal was the same as that which appeared upon her 


1 Simon, p. 36. Carpentier's Supplement to Du Cange it is said to be “ Navis pira- 
2 Proclamation in the library of the Society of Antiquaries. tica,” Andin Glossaire dela Langue Romane," Vaisseau de guerre,” 
3 A vessel of lading or burden, a hoy or smack? Cowel. In _ 4 Commons Journals, vol. i. p. 51. 
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father’s and brother’s, with her motto, VERITAS TEMPORIS FILIA; buts after her marriage with Philip it ran 
thus: on the obverse, PHILIP . ET. MARIA. D. G. REX, ET. REGINA. “AWOL . HISPANIAR . FRANC . VERIVSQ. 
SICILIE . IERVSALEM . ET. HIB. FIDEI . DEFESOR. Onthe reverse, ARCHIDVCHS . AVSTRIE . DVCES , BVR- 
GVNDIE . MEDIOLANI . ET. BRABANCIE . COMITES . HASPVRG! . FLANDRIE. ET . TIROLIS. 

It is not known that any other mints were worked during this reign but those in the cities of Dublin 
and London. 

Camden, speaking of English gold coins, mentions “ the zrown of Philip and Mary, inscribed mvNDI 
SALvs unica.”' Mr. Leake found a representation of a coin wich this motto in a Dutch placart, printed at 
Antwerp, 1633, in folio, where it is called a crown of England. By which it should appear that there were 
such coins current in the Low Countries. It has on one side -Łe arms of Philip and Mary impaled under a 
crown, with PHI. REX ANG. ETc. ‘The device on the other side is like what is seen upon some of the larger 
rials of Charles V. Around it is the motto given above. The name of Mary does not appear. Mr. Leake 
thinks, from the title of England only being used, that it was eained by Philip 1 in the Low Countries, soon 
after his marriage, before he was king of Spain.? I have copied his engraving of this piece. 


ELIZABETH 


received at Hetfield, where she was living under a guard, a3 once the news of her sister’s death, and the 
, proclamation cf herself as queen by the general consent of both Louses of parliament, and the public sufferance 
of the people. 

1558. Soon after her accession to the crown, she turned her attention to the state of the coinage, and 
endeavoured to prevent the exportation of money, by forbidding the carrying it abroad by way of exchange., 
She next issued a commission, which bore date upon the 3ist əf December in her first year, by which Sir 
Edmund Peckham, knt., high treasurer of the mint, Thomas Stanley, comptroller, and others, were autho- 
rized “to make sovereigns at thirty shillings, twenty-four to the pound weight; angels at ten shillings, 
seventy-two to the pound ; and angelets, of the fineness of twenty-three carats ten grains anda half fine gold, 
and one grain and a half allay (as the record has it, instead o7 three grains and a half fine and half a grain 
allay, which Lear the same proportion, and shew evidently tae mistake), and of crown gold, twenty-two 
carats fine, sovereigns at twenty shillings, thirty-three to the poand; half-sovereigns, crowns, and half-crowns. 
Remedy, as well for fine as crown gold, two grains; coinage four shillings. And of silver (eleven ounces: 
fine and one ounce allay) shillings, sixty to the pound; Lalf-shillings, groats, half-groats, and pence. 
Remedy, two pennyweizhts; coinage to the queen eighteen-pence per pound weight.”5 

It appears that, during the last reign, money for the use cf Philip’s foreign dominions had been coined 
in the Tower of London. ‘The implements which were made ase of for that purpose were, upon the Idte 
queen’s decease, detained by the officers of the mint, who suppesed them to belong to their office; but they 
were afterwards restored, upon a certificate from Mr. Stanley, the comptroller.® . 

Moryson asserts that the Irish had a mint of their own at ike beginning of this reign,, but it is probable 
that he was misinformed, and that no money was at that time sicuck in Ireland, for on the 17th of F February, 
in her first year, 1558-9, a commission was granted to Sir Edmund Peckham, knight, high treasurer of 


! Remains, Ch. Money. unfounded, as both these mottos are to be found upon the coins of 


2 Leake, p. 229, 

3 When she received the news, she fellon her knees, and after 
a good time of respiration, uttered this verse of the Psalm: a 
DOMINO FAUTUM EST ISTUD, ET EST MIRABILE IN OCULIS NOSTRIS, 
And this we find zo this day on the stamp of her gold, with this on 
her silver, POSUI DEUM ADJUTOREM MEUM., [Nannton’s Fragmenta 
Regalia. Harleian Miscellany, vol. ii. p.73.] The same anecdote is 
related by Welwood in his Memoirs, p. 6. ; buithe whole is probably 


her sister Mary, from whence they were borrowed by her. 

4 Zemdenit Annales Eliz, vol. i. p. 27. But quære, Whether 
Carces did not allude to the writ of May Ist, 1559, which is the 
earliest racord to that effect which I have been able to discover in 
this rebra ? 

§ Leake, p. 232, quoting 1 Eliz. p. 4. memb, 14. Qu. Clause 
or Patent? ; 

5 St-ype’s Annals, vol, i. p. 27, 


7 Itinerary, p. 283. 
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the mints, Thomas Stanley, comptroller within the Tower of London, and others, to coin twelve thousand 
pounds of the base English money into twenty-four thousand pounds Irish. 

1559. A like commission, to the same parsons, (with the addition of John Bull, assay master in the 
Tower, for that time appointed,? and John Munnys, provost of the moniers, and all other officers) was issued 
upon the first day of May following. It authorized them to alter the base monies then current, into harp 
shillings and groats, to be defraied about the queen's affairs in Ireland? Four thousand pounds of such-money 
to be coined into eight thousand pounds Irish, at three ounces fine out of the fire, and nine ounces, allay. 
The ound troy to be coined into forty shillings. These coins to have a crowned harp, the arms of Ireland, 
on the one side, and the queen’s picture on the other; and to be current in Ireland only. The remedy not 
to be exceeded of three pennyweights at the assay, and the same ar the shere.4 l 

-n the same year, a writ was issued which recited a statute of 7th Edward VI. entitled an act to revive 
a statute of the 17th of Edward IV. forbidding the carrying any money of the realm, or other coins, plate, 
etc. eut of the kingdom, without license (except by such persons as were dispensed within the statute 
2 Henrry VI. and other statutes), on pain of felony; which statute of Edward IV. was made to endure for 
seven years from Easter in his eighteenth year, and was continued for twenty years from Lady-day 1489, 
[4 Henry VIL] and again corfirmed and continued for the same term of twenty years in the seventh of . 
Edward VI. 

it was, however, ordained by this writ, that it should be lawful for all notorious merchants, and all and 
every other person or persons passing out of the realm by royal license, to carry with them four pounds of 
any coin current within the realm (or under and no; above), or any rings or signets of gold or silver upon 
their ingers, without any loss of life, lands, etc. or any other pain, forfeiture, or imprisonment, ete." 

1560. By these coinages for the use of Ireland, some part of the base coins then current in England was 
taken out of circulation, and what remained wes shartly afterward reduced in value by a proclamation, which 
was issued upon the 27th of September in the following year. | 

Et began with stating, that by the long suFfering of the base monies, coined before her majesty’s reign, 
and none since, not only the crown, but the nobility and subjects of her realm, were daily more and more 
impoverished, and the ancient and singular honour and estimation which the realm of England had, beyond 
all other, by plenty of monies of gold and silver, cnly fine and not base, was decayed and vanished away; 
but abo that great quantities of forged and couaterfeit coins were brought from abroad, for which the ancient 
fine gold and silver, and the rich merchandises of the realm were carried away, and the prices of all things 
enhanced. Her majesty therefore did, by proclamation, reduce the said base coins as near to their value as 
might be; viz. the base penny to three farthings; the two-pence to one penny and a halfpenny; and the 
testooa of sixpence to four-pence halfpenny; excepting the testoons marked in the uppermost part in the 
border thereof with one of the following four marks, viz. a lion, a rosz, a harp, ora flower-de-luce, which were 
not akove a sixth part of the said base testeons, but which were so base and full of copper (as was easy to be 
seen end understood), and differed so much in value from all the rest of the base testoons, that they could not, 
without great inconvenience to the realm, by reason of the multitude of counterfeiters, bear any convenient 
or, like value as the others did; and therefore iz was commanded that the testoons, with such marks, should ` 
from that time be taken as current at two-pence farthing each, and no more, being as much as they were 
provec to contain in value, and so to continue, as current money, only during the space of four months. 
And fcr the relief of such persons as should possess ary of them, her majesty was pleased to sustain the burden, 
and to cause to be delivered at her mint in London, at any time within the space of four months, for every 
testoom so marked, two~-pence farthing of good new sterling monies of fine silver, or.so much more as any of 
the same should be proved to contain in good silver; and also for every pound of the same being brought to 
the mint, three-pence of sterling silver, over amd above. 


t Pat, 1 Eliz. m. 25. 4 Pat. 1 Eliz. part. 3. m. 36 dors, May 1. A similar writ bore 
date on the §th of June. Pat. 1 Eliz, m, 3. dors. 

š Ray l. Pat. 1 Eliz. m. 13. dors. 
P 6 Sir James Ware says, that the mixed money of England 


3 These are the words of the commission. (being no longer current there) was brought into Ireland in great 
+. 


2 Taat is, as I conceive, for the express purpose of converting 
the base monies into coins for Ireland. ° 
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And for the speedy converting of the other base monies intc fine, her majesty was pleased to give, at her 
mint in London, for every of the said pieces, so much good sterling monies of fine silver, after the rate as 
they were now by her proclamation rated, valued, and made current; and for every twenty shillings of them 
brought to the mint and exchanged, three-pence of like good fine monies. 

This proclamation likewise commanded, that all former laws against carrying out of the realm, or 
melting monies, either base or fine, should be strictly enforced. And because that the distinguishing of the 
said, testoons, so marked, might be doubtful, because the marks were small, and might be partly worn out, it 
was ordered, that any controversy thereupon should be ended ani determined by the mayor, ete. or any other - 
the principal cfficer in any city or town corporate; by the justices of the peace in every market town, not 
corporate, if any should be residing there, or else by the curate of the principal church; and the chief officer 
or bailiff of the toll of the same market; and in every other parish, either by the justice of the peace, if any 
one should reside within one mile or else by the curate of the parish, and the two constables, or head- 
boroughs, or any two of them; to whose judgment both the parties which should pay and receive, should 
stand and abide, concerning the valuation of the said base testozns. 

All justices, ete. were commanded to prevent and stay the covetousness of suchas upon the publication 
of the proclamation should seek to advance the accustomed price of any manner of victual, etc. and to punish 
the offenders with speec and severity, as they would answer ai :heir peril.’ 

In two days after the issuing of this proclamation there was published, by authority, the following 
“ summary of certain reasons, which have moved queen Elizaseth to proceed in reformations of her base 
and coarse monies, and to reduce them to their values, in sort as they may be turned to fine monies. 

« Appointed to be declared by her majesty, by order of her proclamation, in her city of London. 

First cf all it is known that the honour and reputation o? the singular wealth that this realm was wont 
to have above all other realras, was partly in that it had no current monies but gold and silver, whereas con- 
trary all other countries, as Almayn, France, Spain, Flanders, Scotland, and the rest of Christendom, have 
had, and still have, certain tase monies now of late days, by turning of fine monies into base, much decayed 
and daily grawn into infamy and reproach, and therefore is thought necessary to be recovered. Wherein 
like as her majesty for her pert meaneth to be at great charges, so every good English subject ought to.be 
content, though it seem some small loss at the first. 

‘¢ Also, by continuing of the base monies, divers persons, both in foreign parts and within the realm, 
have counterfeited from time to time no small quantity, and ought to port towns, and uttered the same at 
the first after the rate of twelve-pence a teston, and after thaz for sixpence, where the same was not indeed 
worth above two-pence; and carried out of the realm,, for thcse base monies, the rich commodities of the 
same, as wool, cloth, lead, tin, leather, tallow, yea, and all kird of victual, as corn, malt, beer, butter, cheese, 
and such like, so as counterfeiters, and such like, have, for small sums of monies counterfeited, carried out 
six times the value in commodities of the realm. 

« By the means also that these base monies were current, divers subtle people have changed the same 
for the gold and fine silver monies of this realm, and have transported and carried but the same gold and 
silver, so as although there hath been coined, both in the latter end of the reign of king Edward and in the 
time of queen Mary, and now also since the queen’s majesty's reign, great quantities of gold and silver, 
yet no part thereof is seen commonly current, but, as it may Le thought, some part thereof is carried hence, 
and some percase by the wiser sort of people kept in store, as it were to be wished that the whole were. 


quantities. Ths Bungalls (so called by the Irish) went for six- of the dase coins was made without any previous warning. He 
pence, and the broad pieces at twelve-pence, at first ; but afterwards says, “1n September was a resolution taken very shortly of calling 


the former wen; only for two-penze, and the latter for a groat. 

This lasted not long. After they were refused elsewhere, they 

continued to pass in Connaught; the former at a penny, and the 
atter at two-peace. [Irish Hist. Library, p. 79.] 

1 Proclamction in the library of the Society of Antiquaries. 

. The date of Sept. 27 is added in MS. It should seem from an 

anecdote which Strype has recorded, that this reduction of the value 


down base money. And the queen swore (as one Alen wrote from 
court tc the earl of Shrewsbury) that the day and time should be 
kept secret to herself; and that few besides should know it, so that 
men should have but short warning of the matter.” [Strype's 
Anna's, vol. i. p. *235.] Her majesty’s ideas of individual secresy 
appear aot to have been very correct. Strype has not given any’ 
authorizy for this anecdote. 
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** Also, by continuance of this sort of base monies, although Almighty God hath given now of late years 
plentiful increase by the earth, for the which he is to be thanked, without any such plagues of scarcity as in 
our forefathers’ time hath been read, when many hundreds and thousands of people have died for famine, 
yet the prices of all things growing or coming from the earth, hath immeasurably and daily risen, as all 
manner of grain, fruit, cattle, bestial, victual, wool, leather, and such like, and no remedy could be devised 
to amend the same, but to cause that the same hase monies should be current for no more than they were in 
just value. For every man of the least understanding, by one means or other knew that a teston, was 
not worth sixpence, nor the piece of two-pence was worth so much, and therefore no man would give gladly 
that thing which was, and ever had been, worth sixpence, for a teston, but would rather reqùire two tes- 
tons: and so a thing being worth sixpence, was bought and sold either for two testons, or one and a half, 
which was in reckoning twelve or nine pence, and now every tesion being brought to the just value, 
it must needs follow that one shall buy of another hereafter that for four-pence halfpenny, which was wont to 
cost sixpence. And when the teston shall be brought into fine silver, then shall all men be as’ desirous to 
sell any ware for such fine monies, as they have of late been lota and unwilling to sell anything for the 
base monies, except they might have had twice as much of the base monies as they were wont to have of the 
fine, or else that for necessity they were driven to sell the same. 

* By this means also, now that the base monies are brought to the just value, and that every man shall 
have fine monies for them, all poor people that lived of their hand labour, as well artificers in cities or towns, 
as labourers in husbandry, or men that took dayetall wages, either by land, by sea, or by fresh waters, and 
all mean gentlemen that lived but upon pensions and stipends, and all soldiers and serving-men, that lived 
upon solide! and wages, shall have their pensions, stipends, soldes and wages, now paid in good and fine 
monies, and therewith shall buy more necessaries for their sustentation than could afore be bought: who 
surely having heretofore after tae rate of twenty shillings, twenty-six shillings eight-pence, five nobles, forty 
shillings, four marks, five marks, four pounds, five pounds, twenty nobles, and so upward by the year paid, 
to them in these base monies, could not have so much victual, apparel, weapon, armour, horses, or such like, 
with the said stipend, by more shan a fourth part, as they now shall have, because indeed the said base monies 
were of themselves no more worth. 

“« By this reformation also of base monies shall necessarily follew a more. profitable account betwixt the 
monies of this realm and of cther countries, and thereby the account which by merchants is called the 
exchange shall also arise in estimation of the monies of England, in such sort as in former times hath been, 
and the foreign commodities thereby also be bought for easier prices, to the benefit of all such as shall use 
the same. 

€ So as the matter well considered, the greatest number, and especially the poorest, shall have most 
commodity hereby, yea, and such others as have most gained by excessive prices, shall have also (if they 
will consider themselves) no small profit and help. And, finally, no manner of person in the whole realm 
shall have, after one or two months, hurt hereby, except only the traitor which hath lived by counterfeiting, 
And therefore it is to be allowed and embraced of all people, and every man to think, that although at the 
first he may suppose that he hash less money in his purse, yet sball he have for the same metal as much as 
that was worth, either in ware cr at her majesty’s mint in fine monies. And whensoever he shall utter that 
base monies, which at the time of the proclamation he had, the next that he shall get, either by his hand 
labour or for his wages, shall be either fine monies or such as he may have as much fine monies in the mint 
for it. And consequently every man ought to thank Almighty God, that he may live to see the honour of 
his country thus partly recovered: silver to come in place of copper, prices of things amend, all people to be 
more able to live of their wages, every man’s purse or coffer made free from the privy: thief, which was the 
counterfeiter. And, finally, the treasure of this realm to be of silver and gold, as was wont, in our forefathers’ 
time, and not of brass and copper, besides many other great commodities that hereof must needs ensue, which 
but for length might be declared, and for all the same, no loss to any, otherwise but in opinion at the begin- 


1 Soldiers’ pay ; from the French sould, an old werd. Cotgrave. 
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ning, not much unlike to them that being sick receive a medicinz, and in the taking feel some bitterness, but 
yet thereby recover health and strength, and save their lives, 

« And because it 1s seen by experience, that many times when goods be devised and attempted, 
the devil sleepath not, to hincer the same, but causeth them eicrer to be defeated, or to be defamed and mis- 
taken. Therefore it is meet that no manner of person give any credit to such as shall cast abroad any mistrust 
of amendment of the money, or shall pretend this decree to be greater or more burdenous than itis. For 
truly this amendment is so fully purposed by her majesty, as beside that, experience shall try it within one 
month or six weeks, witkin which times necessary things for the mint must be provided. It is seen, that her 
majesty may reform thes2 monies, according to her proclamaticn, without any such great loss as might move 
her to forbear it. And on the other side, the monies be so just_y valued, as indeed the base testons being 
set at two-pence farthing, and her majesty giving at her mint, for every pound of them, twenty shillings, and 
three-pence in reward, shall thereby give rather more than they shall be worth being melted, than less. 

« So that her majesty, who since she came to this crown cever gained anything by any coinage, nor yet 
ever coined any manner of base monies for this realm, will not now determine to lease the honour and fame 
that she shall with small loss or gain recover by this noble act, t benefit her realm and people. 

¢¢ And as to the opinion oa the burden cf the loss, where the base testons be valued but at two-pence 
farthing, whereby such as have them shall seem to have the greatest loss, it is to be well and reasonably con~ 
strued and taken ofall men, for that there hath not by good account which hath been made and well proved, 
been above a sixth part compared to the other base monies of the same sort of testons coined in the mints 
of this realm, and at the coinage of the same base testons now valued at two-pence farthing, which was done 
in the time of the wars Leretofore, there were set thereto certzin marks, as a lion, a rose, a flour-de-luce, or 
a harp, called the privy marks of such as were then masters of the mint, which also be specified in the 
proclamation. 

“‘ For the better understanding whereof, here be in the end of this declaration set certain stamps or 
prints, of every kind of the same base testons, with their said s=veral marks, to the intent that every person 
looking and beholding the same prints may the better judg: and discern the same from the other, that 
be valued at four-pence halfpenny, although if the same be well considered, the colour of the-said base tes- 
ton will show the basenzss thereof; and because her majesty -reaneth to ease her subjects as much as pos- 
sible may be, she is pleased to command her officers in her nint, that where there be many counterfeit 
testons, which were made by counterfeiters, when the testons were at the value of twelve-pence a-piece, and 
since also that they wer decreed to sixpence, and by estimaticr. were so made as they did contain about two- 
pence farthing or thereabouts in silver. They shall do their erleavour to receive and try such counterfeits, 
and shall give to the subjects either for every such counterfeit two-pence farthing, or so much good fine monies 
as the same counterfeits shall contain in silver; whereby the pzsple shall be relieved of such loss in some part 
for counterfeits, as in no realm any prince either hath or ought todo. And for this and for all the rest of 
the commodities hereof likely to ensue, her majesty trusteth her most honourable good meaning shall*be 
embraced of all her good loving subjects, and every person wita good-will, will yield to bear a small burden 
for a time, to avoid a perpetual and endless oppression, not oa-y of themselves and their posterity, but also 
of the whole commonweal. 

« Given under the queen’ S majesty’ s signet, at her honour of Hampton Court, the 29th of September, 
the second year of her majesży’s reign, MDLX,””? 

From this declarat.on (which i is given at length, on accotrs of the very curious information it contains) 
it appears that the firs; steps toward the reformation of the base coins were extremely unpopular. Her 
majesty seems to have been very solicitous to obviate the objections to the measure, and more especially those 
which originated in the fear of pecuniary loss that all orders cf men were aware it must bring upon them. 
The arguments which she used for this purpose were not calca'ated to, produce the effect intended, and it is 


1 This summary was printed in 1560, quarto, b. 1. and re- the currency of clipt Maney,” Bvo. London, without the prints of _ 
printed in 1696, at the end of“ 4 Letter of Advice toa Friend about the ecits. e 
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probzble that the murmurs of her discontented subjects were restrained more by the dread of her power than 
by the strength of her reasoning. 

Before the publishing of the proclamation of the 27th of September, several persons, both strangers and 
English, had collected large quantities of the testoons, to make advantage of them, either by melting or car- 
rying out of the realm. As this practice was not checked by the value at which they were made current by 
that proclamation (which appears to have been somewhat under their intrinsic worth), it was found neces- 
sary to issue another on the 9th of October following, which declared it to be felony to buy any manner of 
monies within the realm, or to blanch, or willingly batter, break, or melt, any one piece of money, or to carry 
any manner of sum of monies out of the realm, except according to the license of the laws, or to transport 
any bullion or plate, or to utter the monies at higher values than they were rated; and that the offender 
shoulc be committed to the next common gaol, to be punished according to the laws. Merchant strangers 
to be punished in like manner. "Whoever should disclose such offences was to have all the money which 
should. ke so found, either bought, blanched, battered, broken, melted, carried away, or provided and gotten 
by exchange for that purpose; and if the same should be under forty pounds, he should have as much of her 
majesty as would make up that sum, and also the grant of any reasonable suit meet for such person as the 
same might be. 

And if any person should but suspect any other for doing, travailing, or going about to do any thing 
contrary to the proclamation, so as to disclose in any house, or other secret place, any melters, or furnace 
made ready to melt, or in any boat or vessel, any sum of money to be hidden, or other like to be transported, 
and should inform any officer, and upon search the offence should be found; then the informer should have 
one half, and the officer should not, without his consent, disclose the name of the informer. 

All officers to whom the assize of bread, ale, etc. belonged, or the clerkship of any fair gr market, were 
commanded, by the proclamation, to see that all manner of victuals were sold at reasonable prices, and that 
good assize was kept. 

Al stewards of leets were required to see that the proclamation was duly observed. 

And because much trouble and disquiet had arisen from the difficulty of distinguishing the testoons of 
twe-pence farthing from those of four-pence halfpenny (although they were sufficiently described in the late 
proclamation, and the prints and stamps of the said testoons of two-pence farthing had lately been set forth 
in print), her majesty therefore ordered, that within her city of London should be appointed, by order of the 
mayor, in sundry open places of the city, certain honest, faithful, and skilful persons, to view and consider all 
manner of testoons that should be brought to them, and show which were, and ought to be, of the value of 
four-pence halfpenny, and which of two-pence farthing, and should speedily strike these of four-pence half- 
penny with the mark of a porteullis before the face of the king; and those. of two-pence farthing with the 
print of a greyhound behind the head of the king,” that the same might be better known; and if the same 
order sould be found to do any good, her majesty would cause the like to be observed in other cities and 
` towhs. 

The proclamation stated, further, that to make an end of all troubles arising from the base monies, her 
majesty had already begun a coinage of fine money in the Tower of London, and would, with all possible’ 
diligence, forward the same, so as every person, upon knowledge which should very shortly be given, bringing 
his base monies, should within twenty days have fine money for the same. And for the ease of the further 
parts of her realm, her majesty meant also to send into divers parts thereof sundry quantities of fine monies, 
of gold and silver, to be exchanged for the said base monies, and until that time her majesty doubted not but 
that her loving subjects would bear with some small trouble therein at the first, considering the great com- 
modity that thereafter plainly and speedily would arise. 


1 To defray the expense of reforming the coinage, her majesty stande, very shortely; and the queene’s mate. hathe sworne that the 
employed Gresham, in the year 1559, to borrow for her two hundred daye and tyme shall be kepte secrete to herself, and that few 
thousand pounds at Antwerp. [Hume's Hits. of Eng. vol. v. p. 496.] besydes shall knowe; so as the very tyme, whensoever it chaunceth, 

Francis Allen (see Lodges Illustrations of British History, will be so shorte and sodeyne, that men are like to have small warn- 
vol. i. p. 343), writing to the ear] of Shrewsbury, 3d Sept, 1560, says, inge of the matter,” 


t: There is like to be a calling downe of the base money, I under- į 2 See Silver Coins, Plate ix. Nos. 14 and 15. 
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And as her majesty had seen it necessary to reduce the base monies to the equal value of the fine, so it 
was necessary that the foreign gold, current within the realm, siould be of equal value with the gold of the 
realm; it was therefore ordained,. by the same proclamation, thet the crowns named burgundians, kaisars, or 
French crowns, then current at six shillings and four-pence, should go for six shillings, and no more ; pisto- 
lets, then valued at six shillings and two-pence, for five shillicrzs and ten-pence; upon pain that whosoever 
should utter the same at any higher value, or should break, melt, or transport the same, should suffer like 
punishment as above-mentioned, in like cases, for any other mcnies.! 

‘In consequence of the reduction of the current value of th2 pistolets by this proclamation, certain coins 
of inferior value were circulated as pistolets amongst ignorant people. It was therefore ordered the four fol- 
lowing coins only should be current as pistolets at five shillings and ten-pence ; viz. two of the king of Spain’s 
coins, one of Venice, and one of Florence, the portraits of which were given in the margin of a proclamation 
that was issued upon the 2d of November in the same year. And to relieve those who had ignorantly 
received the coins above-mentioned, her majesty was pleased zc give the full value of them, as they held in 
gold at her mint.2 

On the 8th of the same month,’ an indenture was made with Thomas Stanley, and others, for coining 
both gold and silver of the ald standard. It provided, that a pound weight of gold, of twenty-three carats 
three grains and a half fine, should be coined into thirty-six pouads by tale; viz. into twenty-four sovereigns 
at thirty shillings a-piece, or forty-eight rialls at fifteen shillings a-piece, or seventy-two angels at ten shill- 
ings a-piece, or one hundred and forty-four half-angels at Eve shillings each. A pound weight of crown 
gold, of twenty-two carats fine and two carats allay, was to be coined into thirty-three pounds by tale; that 
is, into thirty-three sovereigns at twenty shillings a-piece, or sixty-six half-sovereigns at ten shillings, or one 
hundred and thirty-two crowns at five shillings. And a pousi weight of the old standard silver,‘ that is, of 
eleven ounces two pennyweights fine and eighteen pennyweights allay, was to be coined into three pounds 
by tale; that is, into one hundred and twenty half-shillings, cr a proportionable number of groats, quarter- 
shillings, half-groats, three-ha'fpenny pieces, pence, and three-farthing pieces.’ 

It is probable, however, chat the coinage according to this indenture did not take place immediately, as 
the indentur2 for receiving the base monies, out of which it seems that this coinage was formed, bore dete 
the 9th of December following. It was made with Thomas “leetwood, under-treasurer of the mirt in the 
‘Tower of London, who eovenanted “to take into his hands, uy number and tale, all such base money of her 
highness’s coin, then curren:, as should be sent in by her higrcness or her subjects, ete. after such rates and 
values as were appointed in the late proclamation, giving bils for the same. And the same then to refine 
and convert into sterling menies of silver; viz. into shillings, grotes, half-grotes, and pennies, of the standard 
of eleven ounces two pennyweights, etc. 


1 Proclamation in the library of the Society of Antiquaries. 

The date af the 9th of October is added in MS. 

In the margin are pictures, in wocd, of the testoons marked 
with the portcullis and greyhound. The mint-mark of the port- 
cullis testoon is a swan, that of the greyhound, a lion passant 


Camden, and implicitly quoted by Leake and Folkes, Camden 
adds, the coin of two-pence to three halfpence, and the brazen 
penny to a halfpenny farthing. [Leake, p. 234. ] 

* MS. prociamation in the library of the Society of De i 
ries, in a coeval hand. The portraits not drawn. 


guardant. 

This proclamation, and that which immediately precedes it, 
are referred to by Holinshed, together with some additions and 
alterations, the authority for which I have not been able to trace. 

He says that the queen “ published a proclamation on Mi- 
chaelmasse even before noone, that the teston coined for twelve- 
pence and in the reign of king [Edward embased by proclamation 
to sixpenee, should now forthwith (zhat cf the best sort marked 
with the porteuleis) be currant for four-pence halfpennie; the 
second marked with the greihound for two-pence farthing ; the 
third and worst sort not marked as afore, not to be currant at all, 
nor received for anie value, The groate to be currant for two- 
pence, the former peece of two-pence for a penie, ete.” [ Chronicle, 
vol, ii. p. 1193.] This statement has been adopted by Stow and 


% This date is copied from Folkes's Table, p. 49, for omnii 
gives -hat of her second year only. 

* Lord Liverpool, in his Letter to the King, p. 100, doubts 
wheter the queen acted wisely in this alteration of the standard of 
the si ver coins, as by that measure she “ again rendered the two 
metals, of which our coins are made, of different and unequal 
scandards, so that from thenceforth they became not of the same 
prapertion or degree of fineness; and, for that reason, their rela- 
tive values cannot now be so easily compared.” A merginal note 
says, that Mr. Locke seems to have been of this opinion. See his 


-answer to Mr. Lowndes. His lordship has not referred to the 


passage, and I know not where it is to be found. 
© Lowndes, p. 49. 
t Folkes, p. &1, note”, 
s 
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For the converting this base money into sterling there was a separate mint in_the Tower, which lasted 
about a year; and a computation was given in of the base monies received into the mint from Michaelmas 
1560 to Michaelmas 1561, with the charges of the workmanship, as may be seen below.1 

The lord treasurer Burleigh and Sir Thomas Smith were, according to. Sir Robert Cotton, the chief 
advisers of this measure. They told the queen that it was the honour of her crown, and the true wealth of 
herself and people, to reduce the standard to the ancient parity and purity of her great-grandfather, king 
Edward TV.; and that it was not the short ends of wit, nor starting-holes of ie that could sustain the 
expense of a monarchy, but sound and solid course3.2 

A medal was struck to perpetuate the memorv of this event. On the obverse it bore the queen’s bust, 
full-faced, with this inscription, ET ANGLIÆ GLORIA. On the reverse, justice, seated, bearing the sword and 
balance, with this legend, BENE CONSTITUTA RE NUMARIA.~ 

it seems that rumours had been spread abroad, that the base testoons of four-pence halfpenny would not 
be current after the end of the next January, and i; was found necessary, in order to quiet the minds of the 
people, to issue a proclamation, upon the 28d of December, declaring that all the base money which had been 
decried of late by proclamation, except the testoon of two-pence farthing, should continue and be current still, 
as rated by that proclamation, until it could be brought to the mint at London te be exchanged for new. 
sterling money, with allowance of three-pence i in the pound to the bringer. 

It further declared, that the pieces of two-pence farthing were tended, by the late proclamation, to be 
current only until the last day of January, but that the time was now extended to three months after that 
perioc, during which time all that should be brought to the mint should be paid for in good silver, at the 
rate of two-pence farthing. And all persons were charged not to refuse the said base money, viz. the four- 
pence halfpenny, the three-halfpence, and the three-farthings, at the value affixed by the sqid late proclama- 


tion; and likewise the other base testoons, of two-pence farthing, 


of January.4 


Total of the mass of base monies was pound £. s d 
weights, 631,950. 
« Which was current money according to the 
rates of their several standards  . . 688,118 16 6 
Total of the mass of fine monies, pound weight, 


244,416. 
Which is, in monies current at sixty shillings 
the pound weight . . . . 783,248 0 0 


The Charges of Coinage. 
To the iwo treasurers of the mint, Thomas Stanley 
and Thomas Fleetwood, for coinage at seven- 


pence the pound weight. : . 7,128 16 0 
Neéessaries, as coals, coining irons, ete. è 3848 2 8 
Fees of officers, with their diet for one year. 2,006 5 7 








Sametotal of the charges aforesaid, amounting to £. 12,983 4 3 








[ Leake, >. 239.] He‘ makes the total 40,8062. 15s. 8d., but it is 
impossible to guess by what mode of calzulation he arrived at such 
a result. The authority which he quotes for this account is Stow's 
Survey o" London, 1720, Strype's ed. tom. 1. lib. i, cap. xviii. 
p. 98. 

The dross of this base metal is said to have been carried to 
foul highways, to heighten them. [Stow's Survey, pe 47.] The 
bulk of i: must indeed have been very considerable, as the differ- 
ence of weight, after the base metal had been reduced to standard, 
was no less than 387,534 pounds. 

A strange story is told of the workmen who were employed in 
melting these base coins; that most of them fell sicketo death with 


YCL. I, 


at the same rates, until the last day 


the savour, and that they were advised to drink ina dead man’s 
skull for their recure. That accordingly a warrant was procured 
from the council to take off the heads from London Bridge, and to 
make cups of them, out of which they drank, and found some re- 
lief, although most lof them died. [L4garde on Sterling Money. 
Hearne’s Curious Discourses, vol. ii. p. 817.] 

If there be any thing in this tale, it is probable that the sieck- 
ness arose from the fumes of arsenie with which the base metal 
was fluxed. 

At this time, says Stow (as quoted by Leake), p. 241, odd 
pieces were coined, namely, four-pence halfpenny, two-pence 
farthing, and penny-halfpenny pieces. But these are evidently 
nothing more than the base testoons, ete. which were reduced to 
those respective values, by the proclamation of the 27th of Sep- 
tember. 


? Cottoni Posthuma, p. 987, quoting a memorial of the lord 
treasurer Burleigh’s hand. But see the Life of Lord Burleigh in 
Peck’s Desidercta Curiosa, vol. i. lib. i. p. 18, where the sole merit 
is ascribed to his lordship. 


* Snelling's Medals, Plate v. No. 3. Her majesty was like- 
wise complimented, upon this occasion, in the preambles to sta- 
tutes [Stat. 5 Eliz, cap. 11. and cap. 27. Rastall] ; in speeches 
delivered in the House of Commons [Par], Hist. vol. iv. p. 214), 
and by contemzorary historians. [See Camdenis Annals, Cow WETS 
Continuation of Languet’s Chronicle, Holinshed, ‘Stow, etc.] 


4 The only copy of this proclamation which I have ever seen 
was in the possession of Mr. Manson, bookseller, in Gerrard 
Street, Soho, who very obligingly permitted me to make extracts 
from it. i 
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About this time the Irish coins, which had been so much debased during the three former reigns and 


in the beginning of this, were restored to nearly their former puzity and intrinsic value. 


poet of those days made the following ballad: 


Let bone-fires shine in every place, 

Sing, and ring the bells a-pace ; 

And pray that long may live her grace, 
To be the good queen of Ireland. 


Upon which an old 


“ie gold and silver, which was so base 

Zaat no man could endure it scarce, 

Ts now new-coyn’d with her own face, 
And made go current in Ireland. 


- A particular kind of money was, by order of the queen, struck.for the use of that kingdom; viz. shillings 
of the value’ of nine-pence English, to pass in Ireland for twelre-pence. Groats were also coined.’ 

1560-1. On the 19th cf February, a proclamation was iss1ed for calling in the base monies.” 

It began by stating that her majesty had already caused to be coined, in fine sterling monies, such quan- 
tity as, being added to other fine monies coined in the times of her late dear brother and sister, king Edward 
and queen Mary, far exceeded the quantity of monies used in ancient times in this realm; and therefore, 
by advice and good deliberation, had, with her council, thouglt necessary to proceed to the diminution of 
certain base monies yet remaining current within her realm. Aad because her majesty desired nothing more 
than to discharge her subjects, and specially her poor commozalty, of all manner of burden herein, it was 
ordained, that, after the 9:h day of April? next following, al the pieces lately valued at iiid. ob. should 
not be taken nor allowed as current money, but be accounted és bullion, and to be received as such, until 
the 25th of April, at her majesty’s mint in the Tower, at the rate o7iiiid. ob. the piece, and iiid. for the pound in 
new sterling monies within the space of twenty days or less, And after that, until the 20th of May, to be 
received at the like rate, excepting the ilid. in the pound, and from thenceforward not to be received into 
the mint. 

And her majesty further declared, that the difficulties whieh at first attended the refining and coinage 
were all taken away, and that her subjects might come to her mint, without doubt there to be satisfied for 
small sums at sight, or within two or three days, and for greater within eight or ten, and at the furthest not 
to continue above twenty. 

Finally, her majesty charged her subjects to endeavour to bring to her mints not only the said bage 
monies of iilid. ob., but also, as they might conveniently, the other pieces of id. ob. and ob. q. which her ` 
majesty still permitted šo remain current for the ease of her pzople for lack of small monies, of which sort her 
majesty intended to have a coinage, as shortly as might be, in good and fine sterling monies. 

And because it might be that divers of her majesty’s own proper tenants, farmers, bailiffs, or receivers, 
might, after the said 9th of April, have in their hands parcel oz her majesty’s revenues, it was her pleasure 

. that the officers in the receipt of her exchequer should receive the same as current money until the 25th of 
May next following. 

1561, The queen, still continuing desirous to deliver her -ealm from the infamy of base monies, thought 
fit to make a full end of abolishing them by a proclamation, which was dated upon the 12th of June in her 


third year. 


It stated that those which were lawfully current, et that time, were only two small pieces, one 


going for one penny halfpenny, and the other for three farthings. And besides these, it was thought fhat 


1 Simon, p. 37. The weizht of these Irish shillings should be 
seventy-two grains each, provided they were of the same fineness as 
the English shilling, which then weighed ninety-six grains. Simon 
has diminished this weight to seventy grains and one quarter, from 
a misconception of a passage in Malynes’s Lex Mereatoria, p. 305, 
_ which he imagined to relate to these coins, but which, in fact, refers 

‘to the.base harp-shillings, Sze a representation of these coins in 
- the Supplement, part ii. Irish Cains. 

Camden speaks in very high terms of this coinage: “ Paulloq; 
post probam pecuniam, quam sterlingain vocamus, pro Hiberniæ 
regno procudit, eo valore, ut solidus xrz denarios in Hibernia, et 1x 
in Anglia, valeret. Magnum sane hoe et memorandum, quod nec 
Edwardus sextus potuit, nec Maria ausa, postquam Henricus vii. 


pecuniam primus regum Angli subwraverat, magno regni dede- 
cori, successorum, populique damno.” [Annales Eliz, sub anno 
1560.) . 

* This proclamation I have found only in “ 4 booke containing 
all such. proclamations as were published during the reign of the late 
queen Fiizabeth. Collected hy Humfrey Dyson, 1618.” At the end 
are tbe sitles of proclamations in. the,reign of James I. ending with 
Sept. 10, in his 16th year. 

3 This day was appointed, specially by her majesty, because, 
being ireen days after Lady-day, it would give convenient time to 
tenanis ete, to pay their rents at Lady-day without trouble, if they 
should zhance to have ‘prepared any part of the same in the said 
sorts z£ monef. 
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there remained some small quantity of three other pieces of base money, scarcely worth consideration, which 
were coined in former times, one for a penny, another for a halfpenny, and one other for a farthing, which 
were then not certainly valued, but were taken amongst common people uncertainly. It was therefore 
ordered, that none of those base monies should be current after the 20th day of July next following, but from 
that time should be accounted as bullion. But for the relief of those who should at, or before, that time 
possess the same, her majesty would give to those who should bring to the-mint at the Tower any of the - 
pieces of three halfpence and three farthings, befor2 the 25th of August next ensuing, not only their current 
value in fine money, but, in consideration of their portage, three-pence for every pound thereof, within the 
space of twenty days or less. And after the said 25th of, August, until the 20th of September, the value 
only, without any allowance for portage. And for the smaller pieces abovementioned, every person who would 
bring them to the mint, before the said 20th of September, should have the full value of the silver contained 
in the same; and from the 20th of September, her majesty (having, as it were, achieved to the victory and 
conquest of that hideous monster of the brass money, which, although it had no great continuance in the 
realm, yet had the same been in part no small occasion of many evils in the same) willed and required all 
her subjects to use all the expedition that they migAt in bringing all their base money into the mints, that it 
might be speedily refined, and an end put to that good work.’ 

It appears from this‘proclamation that the greatest part of the base testoons and groats had-already been 
brought to the mint, in the short space of less than nine months from the date of the ordinance by which 
their current value was reduced. The activity of her subjects, on this occasion, was probably somewhat in- 
creased by a hint, which was given in the summary recited above, that the price allowed in the mint was 
something more than the value of the base coins, and an apprehension that her majesty’s generosity might 
possibly experience some abatement. ‘The queen was, however, too anxious for the completion of this great 
and meritorious work, to suffer her love for money to oppose any obstacles to it. In order to hasten it, and 
at the same time to convince her subjects how much she was in earnest, she went publicly to the Tower; 
where she visited her mints, and coined certain pieces of gold, which she gave away to several about her.? 

The inconveniences which arose from the want of small monies of fine silver began now to be severely 
fejt. ‘This want was occasioned by the greater part of the money lately coined having been.shillings, and a 
small quantity only groats, pence, and halfpennies. which was done in haste and expedition to avoid the 
base monies. Her majesty, therefore, gave orders, zhat no more shillings should be coined, but that, besides 
the groats, half-groats, and pence, there should be immediately coined, in fine sterling monies, half-shillings 
of sixpence, quarter-shillings of three-pence, and a half-piece thereof called three-halfpence. And because 
a halfpenny could not be made of such fineness to bear any convenient bulk, another small piece should 
also be coined of three farthings. All which pieezs her majesty assured her subjects (in a proclamation 
which was issued upon the 15th of November) should be made of mere fine sterling silver. And whatsoever 
might be reported to the contrary (as percase had been, though most falsely and slanderously, of the money 
already coined, as of late had been notoriously proved), her majesty let them all to understand, that she 
never intended (God’s grace assisting her) to leese the fruit of so famous an act, by abasing the coin of the 
realm, which she found to be for the more part coprer, and had now recovered it to be as fine, or rather finer, 
sterling silver, than ever it was in the realm by the space of two hundred years and more; a matter worth 
marking and memory. 

* And as great quantities of foreign coins of gold and silver were received by her subjects at far greater 
values than they were worth, and that no certain value could be set upon them, because the standard of 
them was so commonly changed for gain, and so easily counterfeited, it was ordered, by the same proclama- 
tion, taat from henceforth no foreign coins of gold and silver should be received or paid, as current, except 
the French crown, and the Flemish or Burgundian crown, the prints whereof were given in the margin, to 
be current at the rates set forth in the proclamatior: dated on the 9th of October in the second year of her 
majesty’ sreign. But evey one might receive, at the Tower of London, for his foreign coins, fully as much 
money in gold and silver of the fne coins of the realm as the same should hold in gold or silver, 

1. MS, Proclamation i in the aotan Society’ S library, i in a coeval hand. 2 Strype’s Annals, vol. i. p, 234. 
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And it was further made known, that of late a foreign piec2 of gold, printed like an English angel, had 
been brought into the realm, and was paid for ten shillings of silver, being not worth nine shillings and 
three-pence, and for distinguishing the same, the prints of the nglish angel, and of the other, were given — 
in the margent.! 

The coins which were made current by this proclamation were struck by virtue of the indenture of the 
8th of November, 1560; and the sixpence and nace Dente together with the new pieces, which were now 
first coined, had a full-blown zose placed behind the queen’s head, and the date 1561 over the shield of arms 
on the reverse, by which they were easily distinguishable from she other coins which they nearly resembled 
in size. The other pieces thus marked were the three-halfpence and tke three-farthings.? 

These were all of hammered money, but at some time in this year the mill and screw? were first 
introduced into the mint. The invention was brought into England by a Frenchman,* who was encouraged 
by the queen and council, and coined milled money in the Tower, but being detected in counterfeiting and 
making millec money, also out of the mint, he was executed as a traitor.® ° 

1561-2. On the 30th of January a proclamation was issued against those who had raised vain and 
untrue rumours, in and about the city of Lordon, touching a decry of money, which not only continued but 
increased, with a daily expectation thereof at every market-day, to the satisfaction only of a sort of covetous 
persons, who thereby enhanced the prices of their wares and victuals. Such reports were therefore forbidden 
on pain of imprisonment, and further punishment provided by the laws. 

And all officers having authority to the assize of victual and order of markets, were commanded to 
extend their power forthwith to reduce the prices of all victual to what it was, or ought to have been, 


before those rumours were spread abroad." 


1 Proclamation ia the library of the Society of Antiquaries. 
The English angel is a coin of Herry VIII. with uw and a rose 
under the arms of the cross on the reverse. The counterfeit angels 
are one of Tournay with m.s, the cther of Holland with w. B 
placed in the same manner on the reverse. l 

2 See Silver Coins, Plate xil, Nos. 14, 16, 20, and 24. 
Shakspeare alludes to the last of these coins in his historical play 
of King John. He there introduces the bastard Fauleonbridge 
thus ridiculing the meagre countenance of his father’s legitimate 
son, first by comparing it to a half-faz2d groat, 

‘*¢ Because he hath an half-raca, like my father ; 

With that ha f-face would be bava all my land: 

A half-faced zroat five hundred pound a year.” 

And afterwards more contemptuously exclaims, that if he had the 
land, together with his brother’s shape, l 
my fece so thin, 

That in mine ear I durst not stick a rose, 

Lest men shculd say, look, where three farthings goes,” 
he would give every foot of it to have his own face again, - 

King John, act 1, scene l. 
"In the Scorn-ul Lady, by Beauraont and Fletcher, is a pas- 

sage which not only shews the diference between the penny and 
the three-farthings piece, but also tferms us of a knavish trick 
then commonly practised to impose the lesser of these coins upon 
heedless people for the other; and ]_kewise the punishment for 
that crime. Speaking of Morecraft the usurer, the younger Love- 
lass says, 

«s He had a bastard, his own TET issue, 

Whip’d and*then crop’d, fer washing out the roses 

In three-ferthings, to make them pence.” 

Mr. Folkes says he had seen a broad groat, upon which a 
counterfeit rose had been attempted, probably to make it took like 
a sixpenny piece, and to pass it for such. { Table of English Silver 
Coins, p. 53, note *.] 


3 Tis improvement in the mode of coining is said by Le 
Blanc, who calls the instrument balancier, to have been invented 
in the re gn of king Henry IT. of France, and that the machine 
was first worked in a mint, erected for that purpose in the garden 
of tkz bath, where it was established in the month of July, 1558, 
with zhe other mints, and regulations were framed for its govern- 
ment, and for its officers, and that there were coined in it no other 
money but testoons and demi-testoons. [Le Blane, Traité Hist. des 
Monnoyes de France, p. 268.) 

z.ccording to Du Fresne, the ordinance for the establishment 
of this mint (which he calls Moneta Molendinaria, or la Monnoie 
du Molim}, was dated at Blesis, January 27th, 1550, and was fixed 
in the hcuse of the Baths at Paris, which in his time was called la 
Place Dauphine. In this mint, he says, were struck grossi tes- 
tones (gros testons) with a crescent, and this inscription, pvm 
TOTVA INPLEAT ORZEM, and also other coins similar to those which 
were co.ned by the old method. [Glossary sub voce Moneta, 
column 967.] He says, further, that these grossi testones were . 
struck ir this mint by virtue of an edict dated January 29th, 1551. 
He has aot, howerer, given any representation of them, and that 
which is engraven in Le Blane’s plate, p. 268, is dated 1552, and 
has ccurcear instead of IMPLEAT, 

The use of this machine was not of long continuance in the 
French mints, where the working of it was forbidden by an edict 
of Henry IFI. in the month of September 1585. The mill was 
again established by Louis XIII. in an edict dated in December 
1634. [Boizard, Traité des Monnoyes, vol. i. p, 158, quoted by 
Leake, p. 248.) 

+ Folkes says it is reported that this Frenchman was Philip 
Mastrells, who was executed at Tyburn in 1569. The christian 
name of the Frenchman who introduced the mill and screw into 
the mint was Eloye. See under the year 1572, 

* Answer of the Mdniers to Blondeau, folio, 1653, p. 31. 

ê Froclarfaticn in the library of the Society of Antiquaries, 
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The former proclamations to prevent the spreacing of rumours respecting the decry of the money 
having proved ineffectual, and the universal expectation of that event being so deeply settled in men’s heads, 
that the prices of things were greatly enhanced; and as until the monies were brought to the value at which 
they were intended, and ought to be, not only the meaner sort of people, as labourers, etc., but also all 
serving-men, soldiers, ete, living only by pensions and wages, would be pitifully oppressed, her majesty 
was induced to make a final end, and to fix the value of the coins current in the realm, at the following rates 
by proclamation, to commence from the 4th of March, the date of the issuing thereof. Which matès were 
then declared to be those at which they were current sice the Gth of Edward LV. and so on until the 16th 
of Henry VIIL 


. Fine Gop. STRANGE Gop. 

Sovereign was current for 30s. Current in future at 20s. French Crown was current for 6s. Current in fiture at 4s. 

Ryall - - - - 15s. - - - - 10s. Burgundian - - = 6s. | = - - - 4s, 

Argel, - ~ = -I0 - = -= ~ 68, 8d, SILVER FINE STERLING. 

Half-angel - - - 5s = = =- © 8s ta Shilling was current for 12d. Current in future at 8d. 
Crown Gorp. Halfshilling - - 6d, w= = 4d, 

Sovereign was current for 20s. Current in future at 13s. 4d, Quarter-shilling - 3d, -~ = = ~= 

Halfsovereign - - - 10s, - -~ - ~ 6s, 3d. hree-halfpence - - Id. ob. - - >- - 1d. 

Crown - - - =- 5% + > - = 8s, 4d. Dhree-farthings - - obqg. ~ - - -ob 

Half-crown ~- = - 25, 6d. ~ 5 = Is, Bd. 


As the groats, half-groats, and pennies could not be reduced in ai one by one, it was further ordered, 
that three groats should be current for eight-pence, and so of the rest. And because the quantity of them 
was not great, and yet cumbersome to the people to pay one by one, her majesty was pleased, between the 
end of the next month and November following, to deliver at her mint, for every of the said three pieces, as 
much fine money as the same was valued by proclamation.’ 

As the rumours that the coins were to be still further decried still continued, her majesty issued another 
proclamation, dated on the 18th of the same month, in which she ceclared that the rumours were untrue, and 
that she did not determine to alter or decry her monies. AIl persons who presumed to spread such reports 
after the issuing of the proclamation, were to be imprisoned without bail or mainprize for three months; 
and, being thereof duly convicted, were to be set openly upon the pillory, as persons who had spread sedi- 
tious rumours, and were not to be delivered urtil they should have found sufficient assurance of good 
abearing. And all persons who should be convicted of hearing the same, without informing the next justice ` 
of the peace with convenient speed, were to be committed to prison for one month, as maintainers of seditious 
perscns, and to be further punished at the discretion of tke justice by whom they were committed. 

Justices of the peace, and other officers, were ordered to take care for the furniture of markets with 
vietuals and grain, and to punish the withholders or enhancers of the same; or, if the enormity of the 
offender should seem to require it, to send him for punishment to the privy council. In which, if the 
justices, etc. should fail, her majesty would take care that sheir defaults be supplied by severe punishment.® 

These harsh measures, it is probable, put an end tc the seditious rumours, as nothing appears upon 
record concerning them after this time. 

1562-3. In the parliament which met at Westminster on the 12th of January i in this year, an act was 
passed to prevent the‘diminishing of the coins. It stated, in the preamble, that whereas the offences of 
clipping, rounding, washing, and filing of monies or coins of the realm, were declared by an act of 
parliament, in the time of king Henry V., to be treason to the king and the realm, and, according to the 
said act, the same offences were and did continue treason until the first year of the reign of queen Mary, at 
which time the pains and penalties due for the said offences were abrogated and taken away hy the general 
_act of repeal then made ;* by reason whereof divers false and evil-disposed persons, perceiving themselves to be 
loose and free from the severity and danger of the seid law and penalty, had been of late the more hardy and 


1 MS. proclamation in the Antiquary Society’s library, 3 Statute 3 H. V. cap. 11. 
in a coeval hand. ` 


ea koti 4 Statute 1 Mary, sess. J, cap. 1. 
2 Proclamation in the samé library. 4 eee 
è 
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bold to attempt and practise, for wicked lucre and gain’s sake, to diminish, impair, and falsify the monies and 
coins current within the realm, and the dominions of the same, by such clipping, washing, rounding, and 
filing thereof, not only to the great dishonour of the queen’s majesty (by whose great goodness the new. 
monies or coins of the same had been reduced to as much fineness as ever had been in any time of her noble 
progenitors), but also to the great loss and damage of the good subjects of the realm; it was therefore 
enacted, that from and after the first day of May next coming, it should be treason to clip, wash, round, or 
file any of the proper monies or coins of the realm, or of any other realm allowed and suffered to be current 
within the realm; and that the offenders should, on conviction, saïer pains of death, with loss of goods and 
chattels, and alsə of lands and tenements, during their natural ives only. These offences, however, were 
not to make any corruption of blood to the heirs of such offenders, nor forfeiture of dower.! 

1563. In October, says Stow, London was visited with < threefold plague; pestilence, scarcity of 
money, and dearth of victuals, and Michaelmas term was not kept.? 

1565. A proclamation, which was issued upon the first of June in her 7th year, referred to thecaution 
that was given on the 15th of November, 1561, respecting a foreign piece of gold resembling the English 
angel, but not worth more than nine shillings and three-pence; and then proceeded to state that her majesty 
understood that other foreign pieces of gold were then uttered, lke to the English angel, but of less value 
than that abovementioned, being for lack of weight and baseness of allay not worth seven shillings, though 
paid for ten shi-lings of silver; and therefore that she had thought fit eftsoons to give notice thereof, that 
her subjects might either utterly forbear to receive any such foreign angels, or else take them according to 
their weight as bullion, and bring them to the mint, where they should have ready none in gold or silver, 
at their pleasure, according to the true value. 

Her majesty likewise warned her subjects not to receive any manner of foreign coin of gold or silver 
not being valued by publie authority, and well known, on accourt of the great loss they might sustain, but. 
to receive them only as bullion, according to their fineness and weight." 

All attempts to prevent the importation of gold coins which resembled those of the realm, but were of 
inferior value, seem to have been ineffectual; for, on the first of December, another proclamation gave 
notice that. foreign coins, like the royals of gold, of ten shillings, but less both in weight and fineness, were 
brought in great quantities into the realm. And all persons were commanded not to utter them (nor the 
counterfeit angels just before mentioned in the former proclamation of the first of June, nor any other like 
to any piece of coin of gold or silver allowed to be current money in this realm), but only to sell or change 
them at the mint, or to use them as bullion, on pain of imprisonment, until her majesty’s express pleasure 
should be known. This proclamation might be revived, withcut further notice, if the queen’s sheriffs, etc. 
should perrons any new attempts to introduce those or other foreign coins, for the purpose of deception, 
into the realm.’ 

Another proclamation, to the same effect, is dated upon the fifth of that month.’ 

1568. Onthe 17th of January, Philippe Mestrell, a Frenchman, and two Englishmen, were drawn from 
Newgate to Tyborne, and there hanged. The Frenchman was quartered who had coined gold counterfeit: 
the Englishmen, the one had clipped silver, the other had cast testoons of tin.6 e. 

1569. During the great scarcity of money in this year, Sir Thomas Gresham advised her majesty 
(through secretary Cecil, who then managed the Exchequer) to coin into -current money twenty or piety 
thousand ducets, which a Genoese merchant, named Regio, and certain of his friends, had in the queen’s 
hands in the Tower. By this she would be a gainer three or four thousand pounds, and enrich her realm 
with so much fine silver, and for repayment it might be made 3y way of exchange, to her great profit; or 
she might take it up of the said merchants upon interest for a year or two, which he thought they would be’ 


i Statute 5 Eliz. cap. 11. l § Proclamation in the Antiquary Society’s library. Prints 
? Stow's Chronicle, p. 656, as quoted in Parliamentary History, of the argel and royal, both genuine and counterfeit, are given in 

vol. iv. p. 52. the mergius of these proclamations. The counterfeit royal is of 
3 Harl. Mss. 38, fol. 226. the emperor Henry, the genuine of Henry VIII. 


4 Dyson’s Beooke, as before. € Cooper's Chronicle, sig. f. ii. b.3 see also Holinshed and Stow, 
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glad of. This money would pay her debts both at home and in Flanders, to her great honour and credit 
through Christendom. And further to recommend this advice by his own example, in September he sent 
into the mint at the Tower five sacks of new Spanish royals, to be coined for the use of the queen: each 
sack ue nine hundred seventy-two pounds eleven ounces, at four shillings ten-pence farthing the 
ounce.! 

It should seem that this advice was not followed, har majesty preferring to borrow money rather of her 
own subjects than of foreigners, which she did in November and December following, for six months, at 
six per cent. interest for that time.? 

1571. By a statute of her 13th year, the lands, etc. of the officers of the mint were made liable to 
satisfy arrears due to the queen, her heirs and successors.* Another chapter of the same, repealed the 
statute of 5th and 6th of Edward VI., which absolutely forbade usury, and revived that of the 37th of Henry 
VIIL., which limited interest of money to 10 per cent.” | 

1572. On the 19th of April an indenture was made with John Lonison, in which the groats, half- 

groats, and the pennies mentioned in former indertures were omitted, and he covenanted to coin only three 
monies of gold, of the old standard, viz, angels at ten ‘shillings a-piece, and seventy-two in the pound troy, 
and angelets and quarter-angels in proportion; and four monies of silver, of old sterling, viz. half-shillings, 
at sixpence a piece, and one hundred and twenty in the pound troy, and three-pences, three-halfpenny pieces 
and three-farthing pieces in proportion. The pound of gold to be coined into thirty-six pounds by tale, and 
the pound of silver into three pounds, as in the indenture of her second year." 

In the preamble to an act against forging and counterfeiting foreign coin not current within the realm, 
which was made in the parliament holden at Westminster on the 8th of May, in her fourteenth year, it was 
stated, that because by the laws or statutes of th realm small or no condign punishment was at that time 
provided for such evil-disposed persons as should counterfeit or forge such kind of gold or silver of other 
realms, not current in payment within the realm, by reason whereof divers evil-disposed persons, as well 
without the realm as within, were encouraged and emboldened daily to counterfeit or forge such kind of 
gold and silver, and utter the same within the realm, in great deceit of her majesty’s subjects. It was 
therefore enacted that such offence should from taat time be deemed and adjudged misprision of treason, 
and the offenders, on conviction, suffer imprisonment, with forfeiture of such lands, goods, and chattels, as 
in cases of misprision of treason, for concealment ot high treason.§ 

The mill and screw, which were introduced into the mint in the year 1561, were either imperfectly 
constructed, or, what is equally probable, the officers of the mint were prejudiced against the use of them, 
for, on the 25th of August, Sir Richard Martyn, then warden, reported that the machine for coining, 
invented by Eloye Mestrell, had, upon repeated trials, been found defective. ‘These trials were made in 
the presence of Sir Walter Mildmay and Mr. Auditor.? | 

No account having been given in by the master of she mint from the time of king Edward VL, and 
during the reign of queen Mary, until the 15th year of Elizabeth, commissioners were appointed on the 
12th of January, 1572-8, to receive such account from Mr. Thomas Stanley, then master, and to cause all 
arrears to be paid into the Exchequer, and to give proper acquittances. 

The commissioners had likewise authority to call before them the master, wardens, and other officers 
of the Goldsmith’s Company, and to inquire whezher they had complied with the standard for gold and 

silver wares appotntee by king Henry VIII., and to impose a fine upon them if they had not. ‘They were 


5 Harl. Mss. 698, folio}. For every one hundred pounds of 
silver he was to make six pounds of small money; viz. four pounds 


<a? 


1 Ward's Gresham Professors, p- 15. 


2 Id. p. 16, Ten years before this her majesty was not so 


scrupulcus, for Gresham was then employed to borrow for her 
200,0002. at Antwerp, in order to enable her to reform the 
coinage. [Hume's Hist. of England, vol, v, p. 496.] 

id S-atute 13 Eliz. cap. 4, ý 

4 Id. cap. 8. 


of three-halfpennies, and twọ pounds of three farthings. 

6 Statute 14 Eliz, cap. 3. It was made treason to forge the 
coins of other realms current in the kingdom, by Stat, 1 Mary, 
sess. 2, cap. 6. 

? Lansdowne Mos. No. 5. Indorsed, Lonison and Martyn 
and my L. touching Elloy Mestrell. 
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also to take security from them, that in future no gold wares should be of less fineness than twenty-two” 
carats out of the fire, and silver wares eleven ounces two pennyweights. 

It was furtaer ordered that no person should make plate, ete. without first giving security to the Gold- 
smiths’ Company for the. true making thereof. And power was given to the commissioners to punish 
offenders, by pees fine, etc. during the continuance of the commission, which was limited to the 
Christmas next ensuing.! 

- 1574. It has been seen e that pennies were not mentioned in the indenture of the 19th of April, 
“1572. That omission was afterwards supplied by a particular commission (dated on the 2d of April, 1574), 
which authorized Lonison, master of the mint, to make and strike into print one piece of silver money, to be 
called the single penny, running for one penny sterling. At eleven ounces two pennyweights fine, and 720 
to the pound weight. To be printed with the queen’s picture, arms, and scriptures, as by her majesty’s 
appointment hed heretofore been used. Ten pounds weight to be made yearly of such money, and no more.? 

The use of private tokens for money, which were stamped by inferior tradesmen, such as ‘grocers, 
vintners, chandlers, alehouse-keepers, etc. was at this time grown to such excess as to be the subject of 
frequent complaints. ‘They were made of lead,? tin, latten, and even of leather. Of these base materials 
were formed farthings and halfpence, to the great derogation of the princely honour and dignity, and as 
great loss to the poor, since they were only to be repaid to the same shop from whence they were first 
received. Of this abuse the queen was very sensible, as alsc that there was a preat want of farthings and 
halfpence. To remedy these wants and disorders, proposals were made to her for coining farthings and 
halfpence of base silver, seven ounces sixteen grains fine, anc. four ounces thirteen penny weights eight 
grains allay, the weight six grains and twelve grains; but the qu2en would by no means give ear to embasing 
the coins again.4 : 

It does not appear probable that a proposal so displeasing to the queen would ever be renewed, and 
therefore it must be presumed, that at this time a question was stated to Martin, warden of the mint, 
respecting the coining of farthings; whether to make them of me of silver debased, or copper, though 
Leake represents it to have happened much later in her reign.® Martin’s report was, that if they were of 
silver, of the standard of the cther coins, the pieces would be only two grains, neither conveniently coined 
nor handled foz payment. If they were increased by a base stendard to six grains, which was the smallest 
they conveniently could be, then there would be eighty in every ounce, and in every pound nine hundred 
and sixty, and would be current for twenty shillings. The workmanship would cost two shillings and eight- 
pence the pound weight. . The small quantity of silver would make no show, and would be clearly lost, and 
as easily counterfeited as if they were only copper. But if made of copper, they might be faithfully made 
of one pennyweight the piece, two hundred and forty in the pound, and be current for fiveshillings. These 
would be apt for use, and of infinite continuance, and in them there was no precedent of embasing.s 


1 Harleian MMs. 4222, 2 Id. 698. p. 77. were to be allowe:l for expenses of coinage; but the very mame 


3 The report, which Budelius mentions, that leaden money 
was current amongst the English, at the time he was writing his 
treatise on money, was probably founded upon the circulation of 
these tokens, [De Monetis and Re Numaria, Libri duo, Authore 
R. Budelio, 4to, Colon. Aggrippine, 1591, p. 5. 

4 Snelling's View of the Copper Coin and Coinage of England, 
p.2 The projectors of this scheme were Mr. Wickliffe and 
Mr. Humphry, as appears from a paper drawn up in defence of 
these proposals, and addressed {as we think) to Lord Burleigh. 
And from a letter of Sir Richard Martin to the said Lord, dated, 
Oct. 1, 1576, [Collect. of Papers on Exchange, etc. MS. p. 148, 
149.] we learn that they were offerec in 1574. Had this coinage 
taken place, the pound troy of fine silver would have been coined 
into no more than 32 5s. Sid. exceeding that of the queen’s 
silver money but by seven-pence farthing ; and therefore preferable 
by far to the copp2r tokens which were so near taking effect soon 
after, wherein eleven shillings and sixpence per pound weight 


of base money, and the remembrance of the confusion lately 
occasioned by it, was the reason, it is probable, of its not being 
attended to.” [Snelling’s Note.) I do not understand wlitat 
Snelling means by the remark above stated, upon the difference 
between the projected base money and the queen's silver coins. 
By the indenture of the 19th of April, 1572, the pound-of 
standard silver was to be shorn into three pounds by tale, there- 
fore the nase money appears to have been intended to exceed it by 
five shillings and five-pence halfpenny in the pound weight. 

£ Leake’s words are, “ Queen Elizabeth, it seems, had it under 
consideration before her death, and the question was stated to Mar- 
tin.” By these words I understand him to intend some little time 
before her death, but they are not to be found in Stow, whose autho- 
rity he cuotes; for he says only in her reign. 

8 Leake, p. 258, quoting Strype’s Stow, b. 1, ch. 18, p, 102. 
Stow sars thie proposal for a copper coinage was made by Martin 


and Palmer, Í 
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Other proposals were made to the queen, probably about the same time, to coin copper pledges for 
farthings and halfpence, the first to weigh twelve grains, and the other D by which the pound 
weight troy would be coined into ten shillings. 

These proposals were so far approved of, that a praclamation was der up to A them current. It 
began with stating, that her majesty had, in the beginning of her reign, restored the money from dross and 
base matter unto fine gold and fine silver, which by God’s favour she intended to continue and maintain. 
Yet because, according to the rate and division of the.s:lver money, no smaller coins could be made.thereof 
than a penny or three-farthings, and that her majesty had been informed that her subjects had need of 
smaller monies, halfpence and farthings, and chiefly thas the poor sustained great loss for want thereof. 

Her majesty, intending to remedy the same, had received divers devices for making such small monies, 
and also complaints against the tokens of lead and tin, generally coined and uttered, instead of such small 
monies, by grocers, vintners, chandlers, and alehouse-Leepers, and divers other persons. But as all those 
devices*tended to the breach of the fine standard of the coin, in such small monies, they had been rejected 
by her majesty. Nevertheless, her majesty being willing to remedy the disorders arising from these tokens, 
did by that proclamation forbid the making or using any such after the feast of All Saints next ensuing, 
without special warrant and commission from her majesiy, on pain of imprisonment for one year, and such 
fines as should be settled by the privy council in the Star-chamber. And that, for the ease of her subjects, 
her majesty had taken order, that, by her authority, pledges or tokens should be made, of pure and fine 
copper, of halfpence and farthings, whereof every pledge of a halfpenny should weigh twenty-four grains, 
and that of the farthing twelve grains. And that such cost and charge should be employed thereon as that 
any, so evil-disposed, should hardly. attain to counterfeit the same. And yet more surely to avoid such 
counterfeiting, her majesty did, in that respect, and nct otherwise, as well rate and value, by authority of 
the same proclamation, those pledges to pass in the plece of halfpennies and farthings, as also to be made. 
with the name of her coin, and to be current throughout her dominions, from the said feast of All Saints. And 
all persons were commanded to receive the same in all payments not exeeeding twenty shillings, provided 
that in such sum of twenty shillings, or under, there should not be more than one groat in value of such pledges. 

- And for the further ease and use of her loving subjects, and to preserve all the monies of gold and silver 
truly and uprightly to their standard, according to the ordinances made in the mint, her majesty declared 
that she would presently take order that there should be coined a competent number of pence of the fine 
standard; and that, before the said feast of All Saints, sie would appoint especial workmen to make only so 
many of the said pledges as she should think necessary for the use of her people; and that she would appoint 
her especial officer to'be resident in some notorious place in the city of London, to make exchange, two 
parts in the said silver pence, and a third part in the said pledges, her majesty’s intent being to.take away 
the private tokens, which, without prejudice to her royal estate and dignity, she could no longer endure, and 
that her subjects should instead thereof have far more convenient pledge, universally payable in all petit 
payments and receipts, and specially in changing of three-pences, three-halfpences, and such like, in all 
places throughout all her realms and dominions.! 

- -Itis apprehended that this proclamation was never published, nor did the coinage spoken of in it ever 
take place ; all that was done seems to have been the sinking a die, and striking off some pieces as patterns, 
That for the farthing has not yet occurred; but a few for the halfpenny.are known both in silver and copper ; 
they are very scarce.” 


No letter has been mentioned by him from Lord Burleigh to 
Martin, tut one from Martin to Lord Burleigh, which is not, 


1 Proclamation. Harl Mss. 698, p. 117. Snelling’s Copper 
Coinege, Appendix, No.1. “ There is no date to it, but it cer- 


tainly was intended to be published between the years 1576 ard 
1582, for Lord Burleigh’s letter (just mentioned) to Sir Richard 
Martin concerning these tokens, is dated Sept. 30, 1576, and the 
coinaze of the silver halfpennies did not take place until the last- 
mentioned year.” [Snelling’s note, Copper Coinage, p. 3, note (f).] 
There are several mistakes in this note, which make it doubt- 
ful whether Snelling be right in the date which he has assumed. 
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however, upon the subject of these pledges, but, as he states it in 
note +, p. 2, in defence of a proposal for coining base silver, half- 
pence, and farthings. No silver halfpennies are specified in the 
proclamation as intended to be coined, but pennies are spoken of, 

2 Snelling’s Copper Coinage, p. 3. See Silver Coins, Plate xv. 
No. 11. No, 10 is a pledge of the same kind for a penny, dated 
1601. 

2 Y 
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It was probably upon the failare of this project, that the quzen peated a license to the city of Bristol 
to coin tokens, which were made of copper, with a ship on one skle and c. B. on the other, signifying Civitas 
Bristol. They went current in that city, and ten miles about, foz small things,! 

1575-6. By a statute made <n the parliament which was held by’ prorogation on the 8th of February 
in her eighteenth year, it was declared to be high treason, but without corruption of blood or forfeiture of 
dower, to impair, diminish, falsify, scale, or lighten, by any art, ways; or means whatsoever, the proper 
monies or coins of the realm, or cf any other realms allowed an suffered to be current, at the time of the 
offence commit: ed, within the realm of England, or any the do-rinions'of the same, by the proclamation of 
the queen’s majesty, her heirs and successors. This statute was te take effect upon the Ist of April following, 
and was occasioned by the advartage which had been taken mcer that passed in her fifth year? against 
clipping, washing, rounding, and filing of coins, which, being a penal statute, was obliged to be taken and 
expounded strictly according to the words thereof, by which means other similar offences had been devised 
and practised, and could not be punished by that statute.? ° 

In the same parliament the abuses in goldsmiths’ work were taken into consideration; and it was 
enacted that, after the 20th of Avril, no goldsmith should wars sell, or exchange, or cause to be worked, 
etc. etc. any wares of gold less in fineness than two-and-tweatr carats, and that he should use no sother, 
amell, or other stuffings whatsoever, more than should be necessary, and that he should not take above the 
rate of twelve-pence for the ounce of gold, besides the fashion. more than the buyer should or might be 
allowed for the same at the queen’s exchange or mint, upon pain to forfeit the value of the thing so sold or 
exchanged. ! 

That he should not put to sa.e any wares, ete. of silver before he should have set his own mark thereon, 
to so much as might conveniently bear it, upon pain of forfeitare of the same. 

And if in any goldsmiths’ wares, ete. touched, marked, and allowed for good by the wardens and 
corporation of that mystery, after the said 20th of April, there sLould be found any falsehood or deceit, then 
the wardens and corporation of tkat mystery, for the time being, ene forfeit the value of the said wares, 
ete.” 

Great shies: it seems, had af late years grown by the corrupt dealing of sundry merchants and oe 
as well strangers as English, upon bargains of exchanges and rechanges; by which not only the good, 
laudable, and profitable use of natural merchandising were grezt.y decayed, the true values of the monies of 
the realm were much abased, and the customs and subsidies canes and withdrawn, with sundry other 
inconveniences. 

1576. Her majesty therefore gave notice, by proclamatien on the 20th of September, that the laws 
and statutes formerly made for the regulation of exchanges would be put in execution. 

And for tre lawful satisfacticn of all such as should have necessary cause to take or deliver any money 
by exchange, there should be certain orders in writing set UE in places convenient, declaring the rates 
thereof, as the same should and cught to be paid to the use o? Ler a aa or to her ministers and officers 
thereto authorized. 

By these orders, the paymert of one penny for the excherge of. every noble, both by the deliverer and 
the taker, was reduced to one farzhing by each.° 

1577.. In the next year was.an indenture with Lonison, master of the mint, for gold and silver of the 
old standard, precisely upon the same terms as that which was made with him in the fourteenth year of the 
queen.’ l 

-The offerces of counterfeiting and diminishing the coins siHl continued to be practised, notwithstanding 
the. precautions which had been taken to prevent them; for ia this year Richard Robinson, goldsmith, was 
drawn from the Tower of London to Tyburn, and there hanged for clipping of gold;’ and in this year, or 


1 Malayne's Lex Mercatori, p. 194. See the account of the 5 Parl. Mss. 36, folio 227. See the orders, at length, in the 
mint at Bristol. . History o7 Exchanges, sub anno, 
? Statute 5 Ediz. cap. 11. a , € Fo-+rndes, p: 50." 


3 Statute 18 Eliz. cap. l 4 Statute 18 Eliz. c. 15. 7 Peinshed, yol. ii. p. 1270. Stow, p. 1190. 
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the next, John de Ley, or Loy, a Frenchman, and five English gentlemen, were conveyed from the Tower 
toward Norwich, there to be arraigned and executed, for coining mo-ey counterfeit.! 

In Ireland these practices were, in one particular instance, carrizd on in open defiance of government. 

1578. The province of Connaught was in some part troublec, by means of Orwarke, captain of his 
surname; in whose country were certain coiners of money, and mainiained by him. The colonel understand- 
ing thereof, he sent unto Orwarke for them, who denied to deliver any of them; wherefore, to correct that 
his pride, disobedience, and insolence, he sent a private band of foot-nen, who distressed Orwarke, slew his 
men, took his castle, and put all the ward to the sword. Whereupon he came with all R and 
submitted himself, and craved pardon. : 

In the same year a commission was made out, dated upon the 19th a December, by which Lonison, 
master of the mint, was again directed to add pennies to the other pieces. ‘‘ By this commission it appears, 
that notwithstanding all the queen’s indentures were for silver money ef the old standard, there was, however, 
about this time, a small deviation from the same, Lesides an allowance to cain the several piéces a small 
matter lighter than those indentures required. For it is therein set forth, after reciting the indenture made 
with Lonison, the 19th of April, 14 Elizabeth, ‘that the queen, for great and urgent causes her thereunto 
moving, minding for a short time to tolerate some <lteration from the express words of the said indenture; 
authorized the said Lonison to make, besides the sorz of money there=y appointed to be coined, pennies 720 
to the pound, and to make the gold of the fineness of 23 carats 3 graias and one-fourth, and the silver of the 
standard of 11 ounces 1 pennyweight; and to shere the gold at 367. _s. 104d., and the silver at 60 shillings 
and three pence, the pound weight; remedy, one-eighth of a carat, =nd two pennyweights, as usual, ete. 
Which commission was to extend to no bullion that should be takem in after the 24th day of April then 
next ensuing; but like commissions were, however, renewed after this from time to time.” 

Besides this variation from the indenture, which was authorized zy her majesty, it appears that Lonison 
had, for some years, coined the money, in weight an fineness, sixpence farthing in the pound weight under 
the standard. He was accused of this by Martyn, tke warden of the mint, and an especial commission was 
appointed to inquire into the case. The commissioners made their report upon the 24th of May in this 
year, in which they recommended to the queen to give him a discharg= for what was past (because he thought 
he was acting in conformity with the terms of his indenture, and becanse the prosecution of the suit had been 
very chargeable to him), and that he might pass his eccotnt. - 

Also that the warden, Richard Martyn, might have a discharge for passing such account. And they 
gave it as their-opinion, that Martyn, in the controversy, had done nething for his own benefit, but for her 
majesty’s, and to discharge his duty as warden. 

If her majesty should allow this, then the indentures to be renewed. s 

In consideration of Lonison’s complaint, that fourteen-pence farthing upon the pound weight were too 
little to bear all his charges, the commissioners recommended to her majesty to advance the same to fifteen 
pence; and if Lonison should not accept that allowarce, and the discaarge for what was past, then the queen 
to appoint another officer ; ; but Lonison, in consideration of his services, to have a pension of three hundred 
pounds per annum for his life, and one hundred pounds per annum to his wife after his decease, during her 
life, out of the coinage.4 

1580. It appears from a letter addressed by Richard Martyn żo the lord treasurer Burleigh, dated 


® 


1 Holinshed, vol. ii. p. 1271. an. 1577. Stow, p. 1198. an. 1578. 

2 Holinshed, vol. i. Chronicle of Ireland, p. 149. The colo- 
nel’s name is not given by Holinshed. 

3 Folkes’s Table of Silver Coins; p. 55, note*. I know not 
why the indenture of her l4th year is here referred to, in prefer- 
ence to that of her 19th, which was exactly in the same terms, and 
so much nearer in point of time, The provisions of this commis- 
sion detract very much from the merit which Elizabeth always 
assumed from the restoration of the old standard. 


« Report and opinion of the Lords and others: her majesty’s 
+ 


Commissioners touching the TE in the Mint causes, 
Tarl, Mss, 698, p- 204. Signed, Nicholas Bacon, Will. Burgley, 
Tho. Sussex, Re vert Leceister, Christopher Hatton, Fra, Wal- 
singhame, Waltez. Mildmay. From the abstract of an account 
which was mad out by the warden, it appears that the profits 
erising from this zebasement of the gold and silver coins, and from. 
the difference of the shere, amounted, during a space of little more 
than four years, ~1at is, from the 19th of April, 1572, to the last 
day of July, 1S7€ to no lese a sum than 6,757/. 5s. 43d. Harn, 
Mss. 698, p. 115. 
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June 1580, that the current coias, both foreign and her mwajzsty’s, were greatly counterfeited. Eight 
persons had been apprehended for counterfeiting the foreign money; and four more were in prison for 
skaling her majesty’s coins,.graving puncheons for sixpences, axd being privy to the making false stivers.! 
In the month cf December following, Bull, a monier of the mirt, and one Alsope, were taken for coining 
false angels of sixty shillings the ounce; and in February sever. persons-were apprehended for skaling, and 
for counterfeiting sixpences, two of whom had been before aporehended in June.? . 

. 158]. In rer 23rd year was issued a commission, similar te taat of her 21st, dated upon the 25th of May, 
and to, continue in force to the last day of October next followiag;? and it appears that another was dated 
upon the 22d of August in this yzar, which endured only three months.* Leake, who is my authority for 
this commission, does not give the weight or fineness of the co.ns to be made by it, but only the quantity 
actually coinec, with the deducticn zor coinage; so that it doe: not appear whether any departure from the 
terms of the indenture was authcrized by this, as by the former, or not. Indeed, I rather suspect some 
inaccuracy in his statement, as th2 time to which he limits this 2>mmission, three months, would make it run 
for two months, that is, through September and October, with tke preceding commission of the 25th of May. 

1582. Another commission to Sir Richard Martyn was granted on the 28rd of May in this year; 
e wherein it is set forth (after reciting that the queen had crented the like commission upon the 25th of 


‘May, regni 28°, to continue in farce to the last of October then next following), that she, being minded for 


some time longer to tolerate the same alterations, gives this comission every way the same, to continue to 
the last of November then next coming. 

1582-3. In her 25th year, Fichard Martin covenanted to coin gold and silver according to the 
standard of the indenture of her 19t2 year, and in any of the deaominations mentioned in the same,’ 

But on tle.80th of January, in that year, a new indenture was made with Sir Richard Martin, master 
and worker of the monies, by which he covenanted to coin sLé pound weight troy of standard gold into 
seventy-two angels at ten shillings a-piece, with halves and quarters in proportion, and that every pound 
should contain by tale thirty-six sounds. The pound weight oz silver of the old standard he agreed to coin 
into sixty shillings, or a proportionate number of sixpences, twapences, pence, or halfpence.’ 

By this instrument, the piezes of three-pennies, three-haEpennies, and three-farthings, were all laid 
aside; and the halfpenny was first coined in this reign. 

1585-4. In this year also ie was authorized, by commision, to coin the pound troy of old standard 
gold into forty-eight nobles at fifteen shillings a-piece, or tvrenty-four double-nobles at thirty shillings 
each, making thirty-six pounds., 

1586. It was probably about this year, when the queen sent the earl of Leicester to assist the Dutch, 
that some of her coins, both golc and silver, were countermarx2d with a stamp of the arms of Zealand, to 
give them curzency in the Low Countries.? Leake says that ae had seen an angel of Henry VI. so marked, 
and that it was done in the reign of Elizabeth, for the purpose above-mentioned.: 

In this year an Irish statute was made against forging and nen ne foreign coins. It referred” to 
statute 14 Eliz. chap. iii., of which it was indeed a copy. 

1587. On the 12th of Octcber, in her 29th year, a a proclamation: was issued, for reforming the deceits 
in diminishing the value of the coins of gold current withic the queen’s majesty’s dominions, and for 


1 Harleian Mss. 698, p. 269. * Eskes, p. 59. See Silver Coins, Plate xv, Nos. 2 and*4. 
2 Td. ibid. Du Cresne says, that the States of Zelande struck, in 1285, in 
3 Folkes, p, 56, note. mem ryt queen Elizabeth's protection, coins of silver and copper, 
+ Leake, p, 250. beariag cn the obverse the arms of, Zelande LUCTOR ET EMERGO ; 
5 Folkes, p. 66, note. In this year a man was hanged, drawn, and or. the other side, AUTORE DEO, FAVENTE BREGINA,. to signify 
and quartered, for clipping money, and his quarters were seton | that dr he assistance af God, and the favour of the queen, the 
the four gates of Thester, [King’s Vale Eoyal, p. 204.] lion o£ Zelande was freed from the waves of the sea, [ Histoire 
ë Lowndes, y. 51. Gensac! D’ Angleterre, D’ Escosse, et D’ Irelanda, p. 1385.] See the 
7 Indenture, MS. penes G. Chalmers, Azm. The date, which medal bere alluded.to in Evelyn's Discourse of Medals, p. 96. It 
is there omitted, is given from Folkes, p. 57. bears the date of 15867 
5 Lowndes, y. 51. 13 Teake, p. 184. There is one in the British Museum. 
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remedying the losses that might grow by receiving <hereof, being diminished. From which it appears that 
English gold coins, and also foreign money currert in the realm, were exported into foreign countries, and 
.there diminished; and that it was afterwards returned, and paid in lieu of lawful money. Others of them 
were embased, by clipping, sowthering, or other unlawful practices, of their due fineness; and many were 
counterfeited abroad. 

It was therefore ordered that, after the above-mentioned date, no person should take, receive, or deliver, 
in payment, any false counterfeit pieces of any coin of gold current within the realm, or any piece of the 
same, being southered, or otherwise unlawfally debased, or lacking of the just weight thereof, over the 
remedies and abatements hereafter severally expressed, and to be allowed in that behalf. 

And all persons to whom such coins should be offered were acthorized not only to refuse them, but‘also 
to strike a hole at their pleasure in every such pizc2, and to cut the same into pieces, tendering those so 
stricken through, and those cut, presently after tc the owners. And if any dispute should arise, then the 
offerer and receiver of such coins should repair to the next justice bf the peace, etc. who then, without delay 
(taking one other assistant of knowledge to him), should judge the monies, and allow those which should be 
allowable for current according to the rate then established, and af the contrary should presently execute that 
which the proclamation appointed. And, in order to enable all persons to ascertain the lawful weights, 
order was given to the warden of the mint in the Tower, whose office it was, to prepare upright balances and 
true weights, of every several piece of gold lawfully current in the realm, and also of the said remedies and 
abatements, to be stricken with an E crowned, to b2 ready to deliver at reasonable prices, to be rated by the 
treasurer of England. 

And every city, borough, and town corporate was required to have one such balance, and such Maciel 
to be well and safely kept, for equal judgment betwz2en the queen’s subjects and all others. And it wa 
ordered that no other weights but these should be used, on pain of imprisonment, without bail or mainprae 


: ABATE MENTS. 
30s. iij gr. di. 
20s. The remedy | iij gr. 
15s. and abate- } ij gr. di. pa a ea . j the remedy | grs. 
or Flemish crown current 4 vis we 
M 10s. ment not to ij gr. miao reali or *) not above ij. 
5s. exceed i gr. 
2s. Gd. di. 


1587-8. This order for the use of certain weights was followed by a proclamation (dated upon the 19th 
of March), containing a declaration of an order for the making of certain small cases for balances and weights, 
to weigh all manner of gold coins current within the realm, proviced to be sold to-all persons that should 
have cause to use the same, and which had been viewed by the werdens and assistants of the company of 
= goldsmiths in London, by whom it was signed, limiting the sundry prices thereof according to their several 

quantities; which cases, with the balances and weights, had been made by order of the master of her 
majesty’s mint in the Tower of London, and viewed, allowed, and set to reasonable prices, by the said 
wardens of the goldsmiths in London, and thereupon, according to her majesty’s proclamation heretofore made 
for that purpose, now put into print, by order of the Lord Burghley, lord treasurer of England, whereof the 
“original forms (so rated and prized), remained in the receipt of the exchequer, to be compared with such as 
should be sold by the said master of the mint, according to their several forms and prices. 


4 THE FIRST AND GREATEST CASE. 
First, a case of wood with several partitions The balance of the same case at ~ - xvjd. 
for xiiij printed weights, iiij other par- The xiiij printed weights for coins - = xviijd. | ine yid 
titions for other weights, and one partition The suit of 1 dwt. from ob. weight to 5 dwt. ixd. Js VJ 
with a cover for grains, esteemed at -~ viijd. The suit of grcins from di grain to v grains iijd. 
! Snelling, Gold Coin, p. 20, gives a placart of the ear! of ? Proclamation belonging to the privy council. See also Folkes’ 
Leicester's; from which it appears that the ryals of Elizabeth were Table, p. 73. 


coun‘erfeited at Gorcum in Holland, and suspects that they were 
e 
the pieces alluded to in the above proclamation. 
& 
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THE SECOND CASE. TEE THIRD CASE. 

Item, a lesser or second case of wood, hav- Item, a lesser œ third case of wood, having 

ing a partition for a balance, xiiij parti- a partition fo~ the balance, two partitions 

tions for xiiij several weights for coins, for the xiiij several weights for coins, and 

and one partition for small grame es- iijs. iijd. one partition for grains, esteemed at -~ iiijd. nis id 

teemed at - ~ vid The balance of the same case at - - xijd. i Jæ- 
The balance of the same case at - xijd. The xiiij printet TARN at - - xviijd. 
The xiiij printed wees at = - xviljd. . The grains - ~ iijd. 
The grains - -~ ijd. 

THE LIJ CASE BEING LEATHER. . 

Item, a leather case printed and gilced wizh PAET SASE BEING eee 

gold, having in it a partition for the Item, a case.oflatten for a pair of folding 

balance, two partitions for weights ani balance, also of latten at - - viijd. 

prains, esteemed at ~ ~ xlid. (illjs. vjd. The balance of the same case at - xijd. iis. wd! 
The balance of the same case at - xd. The xiiij printed weights at  - -xviijd. p “IS Ye 
The xiiij printed weights at  - - xviijd. The grains at - - - ijd. 
The suit of} dwt. at - - ~ ixd, 
The suit of grainsat - - - üjd. i . 


1588-9. This proelametion appears to have been but little attended to, for on the 18th of February 
Richard Martin complained to the lord treasurer, that, notwithstanding her majesty’s proclamation respecting 
the weighing gold and silver coins, they still ponte to pass without being weighed, and that he had 
expended above six hundred pounds in providing scales and weigats marked with an E crowned, the far 
greater part of which still remained upon his hands. He proposed tkerefore that the warden of the mint, ete. 
should have authority to see that the said proclamation be observed, and that all other weights and grains 
used against the meaning of the same should be forfeited.: 

159]. It should seem, from a passage in Budelius, that the leaden tokens, the Plumbeos Angliæ men- 
tioned by Erasmusas current in the reign of Henry VII. or VIII. still continued to be circulated.? 

1592 or 1593. In her 35th year another commission was granted to Sir Richard Martyn to coin the 
pound weight of gold, of twenty-two carats fine and two carats allam, into thirty-three sovereigns, at twenty 
shillings a-piece; or sixty-six half-sovereigns, or one hundred and thirty-two crowns, or two hundred and 
sixty-four half-crowns, mak: ng thirty-three pounds by tale.4 

1595. The practice 0? courter feiting the coins was continued, and some persons were executed for that 
crime in her 37th year.” ` 

1597. On the 30th of April, certain goldsmiths, to the numter of seven, complained to the lord Bur- 
leigh, lord high treasurer, that Sir Richard [Martyn] detained grea; sums of theirs, per force, which had been 
coined long since, converting their money to his own use, to their lamage, etc. and prayed redress.’ 

1598, It is to be presumec. that this heavy charge was not made out, not only because nothing further 
respecting it is to be found upen record, but also because fresh indentures were, in the next year, made 
between the queen and tke aforesaid Sir Richard Martyn, kni, and Richard Martyn his son, citizen and 
goldsmith of London, mastzrs and workers of her highness’s monies within the Yower of London, concernin 
the making of five sorts of money for Ireland. That is to say, the shilling, current for twelve-pence Irish ; 
the half-shilling, for sixpence; the quarter of the shilling, for epee: he penny, for one penny Irish; 
and the halfpenny, for one halfpenny Irish. By force of which indenture certain quantities of the said 
several kinds of money were. struck, sent over, and issued ou: for the payment of the army, in that 


kingdom.’ 
These indentures do not appear, but are referred to in one o” her 48rd year. The standard of the coins” 


1 Proclamation in the collection of the privy council. It is says, “ Ex guo videtcr segui, illicitam atque impermissam fuisse 
signed by Hugh Kayll, John Eccleston, Affabell Partridge, John monetam p umbeam, licet apud Anglos adhuc hodié plumbei numi 
Hyllard, and John Fox, the warders and assistants of the Gold- dicantur ese recepti”’ See before, p. 59, note [x.] 
smiths’ company. ` + Lousides, p. 5l. 


2 Lansdowne Mss. vol. Iviii. No. 62, entitled, Mr, Alderman 


Martin’s account of things to be ecnsidered as to weights, coin, i 
and the mint, Feb. 18, 1588-9. 6 Lansdowne, Bas. vol. lxxxiv. folio 1. 


* Budelius de Monetis, 4to, ech. Agrip. 1591, p. 5. He there 7 Simen, p. 38, and Appendix No, xix. 


5 Lecke, p. 245, quoting Stow under this year. 
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is not therein specified; but Simon, on what authority I know not, says that it was of a very base mixture 
of copper and silver, viz. of three ounces of silver to nine ounces of brass.} 

1600. From a report which was delivered to Sir Thomas Egerton, knt. lord keeper of the great seal, 
and Thomas lord Buckhurst, lord high treasurer of England, apon the eighteenth of October, 1600, it 
appears that the loss by the abuse of the exchange was estimated at 500,002 yearly, and above 10,0002. to 
her majesty’s customs, and 20007. to her mint, besides other revenues.” 

This loss was occasioned chiefly by the exporta:ion of bullion, which was at that time carried on to a 
great amount, and occasioned the issuing of a proclamation whick stated that bullion had of late been more 
exported than usual by certain ungrateful strangers, born in foreign parts, who had long livéd in England 
under her majesty’s safe-conduct and protection. ‘That the cause of this appeared to be the non-observance 
cf the statutes formerly enacted in that respect; and therefore it was commanded that they should be 
carefully observed in future; namely, the Statute of York, made in the ninth year of Edward II., commonly 
called the Statute of Money, and those also which were made in the fifth Richard I., second Henry IV., 
second Henry VI., twenty-fifth Edward IIL, fifth Edward VI, fourth Henry VIL, ninth Edward VI 

1600 or 1601. In her forty-third year she coaizacted for the coining of angels, half-angels, pieces of 
an angel and half, and three angels, of the finest engel gold; and (of a coarser crown gold) pieces of 
twenty, ten, and five shillings. The former sort Lad A DOMINO FACTUM EST ISTUD, ET EST MIRABILE on 
their reverse; and the latter, SCUTUM FIDEI PROTEG:T EAM,’ ie. < 

Such is the account which Bishop Nicolson giv2s from Moryson’s EREA but it is to be presumed 
that the contract was never a as none of the bieces of an angel and half, and of three angels, have 
ever appeared. 

By virtue of a commission dated January 11, in the same year, money was made of'a kind unknown to 
the British mint either before or since her time, for it was by law exportable, and intended for the use of the 
East India Company. It bore on one side the queen’s arms, and on the other a portcullis; and was called 
either India money, from the purpose for which it was struck, or per-cullis money, from the device impressed 
uponit. The weight of it was regulated according to the respective weights of the Spanish piastre, or piece 
ef eight reas, and the half, the quarter, and half-quarter of the same. though they are now usually called the 
crown, half-crown, shilling, and sixpence. Some ccinage of this sort was necessary ; for the queen, when 
she first incorporated the East India Company, woulc not permit them to transport the king of Spain's silver 
coins to the East Indies, though she was frequentiy solicited by the merchants. ‘The reason which they 
assigned to induce her to grant this permission determined her to sike coins for the particular purpose of 
circulation in Asia. They represented to her majesty that her silver coin and stamp were not known in 
the East Indies, which they supposed would induce her to grant them a license to send thither what silver 
they pleased. The queen and her privy council replied, that, for tae very reason alleged, it was her fixed 
and unalterable resolution not to permit them to sead the coin ot the king of Spain, or of any foreign 
prince, to India; and that no silver should be exported sy her merchants but « only such as should be coined 
with her effigies and picture on the one side, and the porteullis on tke other, of the just weight and fineness 
-of the Spanish pieces of eight and pieces of four ria's.* Her prudent reason for this was, that her name 
and effigies might be hereafter respected by the Asiatics, and she be known as great a prince as the king of 
Spain. 

"Of this money, however, they were not to be permitted to export what quantity they thought fit, but 
only so much as she and her privy council should approve of; for her majesty declared, that she held it as a 
special and chief prerogative of her crown and dignity io put the portzullis upon all the silver the Company 


i Simon, p. 38. 

* Hari. Mss. 38, folio 2296. The report is signed by 
Richard Martin, Henry Billingsley, Richard Saltonstall, Thomas 
Knivett, Vi, Skinner, Bevis Bulmer, Step. Rislesden, Richard 
Rogers, Ferdinando Clutterbuck, Garrarde de Malynes, and Jo. 
Williams. 


+ 


3 Pat, 42 Eliz, dors, March 18. 

4 Nicolson's English Hist. Library, p. 267, quoting Moryson’'s 
atin, par. 1, lib. 3, cap. 6. 

5 Nothwitas:anding this determination, the pieces have Sais 
ker arms on the cbverse. Sze Silver Coins, Plate xv. Nos. d, 6, 7, 
and 8. 
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should send to the East Indies; and that she would have her merchants, as to the quantity to be exported, . 
subordinate to her will, and not her will to be ruled at the merchants pleasure.} 

This was observed during the remainder of her reign, but in the next it was bought off. 

1601. In an indenture, dated on the 28rd of April, between tie queen and Sir George Carye, knt., 
treasurer at war, and vice-treasurer, and general receiver of her majesty’s revenues, in her highness’ realm 
of Ireland, it was stated, that, by reason of the long and chargeable wars in Ireland, her majesty had been 
compelled to send great sums of sterling money; of the standard of England, into that kingdom, for the 
payment of her army there, and for other services. It then recited the provisions of the statute of the 3rd 
Henry VII. for the regulation of merchant strangers; and also that ef his 19th year, to prevent the exporta- 
tion of bullion ; ard stated farther, that in his reign, and in the times of Henry VHL, Edward VI. and 
Mary, the monies current in Ireland were under the standard of English monies; and therefore her majesty, 
with the advice of her privy ccuncil, had resolved that the monies current in Ireland should be under the 
standard of the monies current in England, and had appointed anc ordained new sorts of monies, distinct 
and differing from the monies of England, to be the proper current money of the said realm of Ireland; and 
yet in such manner, and with such provision and moderation, as in former times had not beén done, and so 
as none of her highness’ loving and faithful subjects should be thereby prejudiced. For the better effecting 
of which, certain indentures had been lately mace in the fortieth year of her reign; and the monies made 
by virtue of them were declared to ba the queen’s proper coin, authorized to be current within her realm of 
Ireland only, and all other monies to be decried and abolished, and not to be current there. 

And whereas her majesty had thought it good and convenient to establish an exchange to be had and 
maintained in convenient places in England and Ireland, for the exchange of the monies of the standard 
appointed for thoge realms respectively; therefore the indenture appointed Sir George Carye, knt., to be 
master of her highness’ exchange between England and Ireland, by himself, or deputy, during her highness’ 
pleasure, with power to ncminate within the cities of London, Bristol, and West Chester, in the realm of 
England, and within the cities and port towns of Dublin, Cork, Galloway, and Carrickfergus, within the 
realm of Ireland, and in other cities, towns, or ports of the said realms, as many officers as he should think 
convenient for the execution of the said exchange. ° 

And her majesty engaged to disburse such sums of money, 3f the standard of England, as should be 
necessary for the maintenance of the said exchange, and also for exchanging and converting the said new 
Irish money, and other money which might hereafter be made an-1 coined to be current within the realm of 
Ireland, into the money of the standard of England; after the rate of the fourth part at the least in money of 
the standard of England, in respect of such quantities of the szid new money, etc. as her majesty should 
cause to be coined and sent into Ireland, and uttered there, or after a greater rate if it should appear to be 
necessary. | 

And that every perscn who should be desirous of exchanging, within the realm of Ireland, any coins of 
the realm of Ergland, or əf any foreign country, or any plate or tullion, being of the fineness of the standard 
of England, or better, should receive a bill from the officer of the exchange in Ireland, directed to such 
place of excharge i in England as he should desire to have his peyment. By which bill he should receive. 
not only monies of England, value ior value by tale, but also a1 overplus of sixpence English upon every 
twenty shillings English by him delivered by tale, or else eighteen-pence English, over and above three 
pounds English, upon every pound weight of such monies, plate, ete, delivered by weight, and so in pro~ 
portion. . 

1 Violet's Appzal to Cesar, nage 28, where he has given the p. 61, and Leake, p. 255. Malynes says, that of these pieces 


figure ofthe piece of the eight reas, which he calls the true figure were coined in the Tower of London for a trial (in January 
of the silver coin that queen Elizabeth allowed the East India 1600) sorre six thousand pounds, which could not be made current 
merchants to send to those Indias, He has also given the repre- in the Eat Indies, because the Spanish pieces of eight royals had 
sentation of three square weights (marked respectively, India vin. been before that time counterfeited by other nations, which made 
testernes, India uu. testernes, and India .), as being the standard the East Indians to doubt of our coin, although without cause. 
poises of the abcvesaid coin remaining in his majesty’s mint, [Ler Merzatoria, part i, shap. 35, p. 135.] 

within the Tower of London, and in che eustody of Sir William . 


Parkhurst, warden of his majesty’s szid mint, See also Folkes, ? Leike, p. 257. 
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In the same manner the new monies of Irelanz were to b exchanged by a bill upon an English 
exchange, deducting only twelve-pence in the pound; so that, for every twenty shillings delivered in 
Ireland, nineteen shillings should be received of current English roney, 

English coin, or plate, ete. of equal standard, te be exchanged in Ireland at the rate of twenty-one 
shillings of the new Irish money for every twenty smilings of English money, etc.; and this to be done 
either by money or by bill upon any exchange in Irelamd. 

The base monies then current in Ireland were to be exchanged by equal quantities of the new money, 
without any fee or reward. 

Sir George Carye was allowed for his wages, expenses, etc., two thousand pounds yearly pension, and 
. also twenty pounds for every thousand which should be S S azcording to the meaning of the indenture, . 
out of England into Ireland (excepting for monies first uttered for the payment of her majesty’s army, or 
any other her service, within the realm of Ireland, and afterwards brought back again to the exchange to be 
exchanged into the money of England, and then utter=d again for tae payment of her army, etc., for which 
he was to receive at the rate of ten pounds only for evey thousand). and twenty marks out of every thousand 
pounds which should be delivered ont of the exchequer of Enzland for the maintenance of the said 
exchange. 

And her majesty undertook that all hazards and josses, either by wreck of sea, or in any other way 
which should attend the transportation of the money, skould be borre by her highness. 

And full power was given, by the indenture, to Sir George Carye, during his continuance in the said 
office, to transport out of Ireland, into England, such quantities of s-erling money of England, or of plate of 
equal standard, as to him should seem convenient, any statutes, etc. z0 the contrary notwithstanding.! 

On the 20th of May it was declared, by proclamacion, that th= queen, finding by the records of both 
her realms of England and Ireland, that it had been accustomed (a: a thing found convenient for the good 
of the loyal subjects of both realms) that there should be a differemee between the standard of the monies 
allowed to be current in each of her said realms, and k-owing that >y the 3rd and 19th of Henry VII. the 
transportation of the coin and standard of England was severely fo1zidden under great penalties, and that 
tlre monies which had been sent by her majesty into Ireland either came into the hands of the rebels, who 
by means of them procured ammunition, ete. from foreign parts, or =lse the said monies, being better than 
the monics of other countries, were by merchants, etc., for want of merchandise wherein to employ them, 
transported into such countries, to the impoverishment af both her realms; her majesty therefore, with the 
advice of her privy council, after long and serious debating, had fourd that the readiest way to prevent the 
same was to reduce the state of her monies and coins to zae ancient ceurse, that is, to a difference in fineness 
between the monies of the realms of England and Ireland. and for that >urpose she had caused great quantities 
of monies to be coined, according to that ancient standa~] which was in use for the realm of Ireland in the 
days of her majesty’s father, brother, and sister, in shill:ngs, sixpences, and threepences, stamped with her 
highness’ arms crowned, and inscription of her usual style, on the one side, and on the other a harp crowned, 
being the arms of her kingdom of Ireland, with the inser‘stion, POSUI DEUM ADJUTOREM MEUM. And also 
dertain pieces of small monies of mere copper, of perze, halfpencz, and farthings, for the poorer sort, 
stamped on each side as the other.? 

These coins were, by the proclamation, established to be the law:nl and current monies of the realm of 
Ireland, to be there received by all persons, at the rates =1ey were co-:1ed at, on pain of such punishment as’ 
by her majesty’s prerogative royal might be inflicted. And after the 10th of July, immediately following 
the date of the proclamation, all other coins whatsoever were called in, and to be considered as bullion only, 
meet to be molten down, and brought to her majesty’s exchange or miit. 


1 Pat, 43 Eliz. p. 6, m, 20. Rymer, vol. xvi. p. 414. If 
Simon be correct, in the account which he gives of the standard of 
the coins which were authorized by this indenture, it will not be 


ever, that Malynes fixes the standard at three ounces fine, [Essay 
oi Irish Coins, p 38]. But this will give an increase of two 
pennyweights only to her majesty's moderation. Leake says, that 


easy to understand the nature of that moderation of which her 
majesty was pleased to boast, for, according to him, they were 
only two ounées and eighteen pennyweightseine. He says, how- 


VOL. I. 


the goldsmiths va aed at a shilling of this coinage at no more than 
t-roperce sterling. [Page 269]. 
2 See specimeas of these coins in the Supplement, part fi, 
2 z 
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The provisions of the preceding proclamation (relating to the establishment of exchanges in divers 
places in England and Irelaad, and the terms on which the exchange of money was to be made) were then 
recited. And as the old base coins current in Ireland were by the proclamation decried, her majesty’s 
pleasure was signified that the same should be brought in and reduced to one uniform standard; and every 
person, having any quantity of such money in his hands, was commanded to bring it to any of the omc: of 
exchange in Ireland, there zo reczive, for the same money, money of the new standard. 

-At the same time, the laws which forbade the transporting of the coins of England into Ireland were 
commanded to be severely =xecuted, and especially the statute of the 19th of Henry VII. 

_ This debasement of the Irish money, for the present time and afterward to be restored to its full value,2 
was, as Camden says, extorted from the queen by the lord treasurer Buckhurst (a man well skilled in money 
affairs) out of necessity, as he al:eged, the Irish war drawing yearly out of England above 160,000/. sterling. 
Her majesty was always averse to the measure, saying often that it would be injurious to her fame, and 
displeasing to the army. The love, however, which the soldiers bore to her, gave her such authority over 
them, that the change was effected without any commotion. To the army it unquestionably occasioned a 
loss: I know not whether it were profitable to the queen: the paymasters, who were diligent searchers after 
hidden gains, and whose avarice seems first to have suggested it, without doubt gained by it.’ 

The scheme, however, proved to be very prejudicial to the kingdom of Ireland in general, and tothe 
army in particular, as the queen had justly and wisely foreseen. It impoverished, says Moryson, not only 
the rebels, but her majesty’s best servants in that kingdom, whilst it enriched her paymasters only, who sat 
quietly at home, when otkers were daily adventuring their blood in the service.¢ 

So severely were the effec:s of this change of the money felt before six months had elapsed, that the 
lord-deputy himself (in a letter to secretary Cecil, dated November the 7th in this year) declared that his 
private estate was unable any longer to continue the expense at which he was forced to live, growing greater 
by the mixed coin, as he aver thought it would fall very heavy upon him, by which reason he might value 
his entertainment to be less than it was in the time of the old standard, for whatsoever was bought with the ` 
new coin was raised to dcuble the price.’ 

And Moryson says, “as the exchange soon failed, so did our hearts therewith: for we served there in 
discomfort, and came home beggars, so that the treasurer and paymasters (who were thereby enriched) had 
cause to bless the authors. of this invention,’’6 

In several of the queen’s proclamations the merchants are, above all others, complained of, for raising 
the price of their goods about seventy or eighty per cent., and for refusing or not taking enough of that base 
money in exchange for what sterling money they had. And to make good this charge against them, different 
accounts were sent over of the pretended exorbitant profit they made on such goods as they either imported 
or manufactured. But the wkole blame should have been laid on the inventors of that monstrous scheme, 
the lord treasurer of England, Buckhurst, and his partner, the vice-treasurer of Ireland, who being perhaps 
in great arrears, or havirg bought large estates, were willing to pay off one hundred thousand pounds with 
twenty-five thousand sonatas 

On the 8rd of July a special proclamation was issued, in which it was stated that her majesty had cause 
to send extraordinary sums of money into Ireland, for payment of the forces there; which sums of sterling 
money, for the most part, either came into the hands of the rebels, by which they were enabled to continue 
their rebellion, or else were izansported from thence into foreign parts by merchants for lack of commodities. 
To prevent this, it was cimmanded that the statute of 19 Henry VII. should be observed, and all her majesty’s 


| Simon, Appendix, No, zx., p. 92. May 28, 43 Eliz. Rolls liamer:t in the reign of James 1. [ drcheologia, vol. xiii., p, 185). 
Office, Dublin, 16°. I. p. 3. 3 Camdeni Elig. à Hearne, vol. ili, p. 880. 
2 Fabian Philipps says, that the brass coins were made eur- z 


Mi ’s Hist. of Ireland, vol. i., p. 23: Si 
rent upon the queen’s royal promise to give those who should p. 40 APN AGE a a AMOR Ny Simian, 


receive them good money of zold oz silver; which promise king 
James, her successor, did some years after justly cause to be per- 
formed. For this he quotes the MS. of an account given by Robert 3 Id. Ibid, p. 208, quoted by Simon, p. 41. 
Cecil, earl of Salisbury, lord treasurer of England, to the par- 7 Simon, p. dl. . 


eos 


Moryson, vol. isp. 859, quoted by Simon, p. 41. 
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subjects, and all others, trading to Ireland, were charged to forbear all such transportation of money; and at 
the same time it was ordained, that all the laws respecting the same should be so strictly executed, that 
the penalties should fall heavy upon the offender, without any hope cf remission.} 

And on the 29th of the same month, according to Folkes,” fcr Lowndes gives no date of the month, 
another commission was granted to Sir Richard Martyn and his son, by which the weight of the English 
money, both of gold and silver, was somewhat reduced. The pound weight of gold of the old standard was 
then coined into seventy-three angels at ten shillings a-piece, or a proportionate number of half or quar ter- 
angels, making thirty-six pounds ten shillings by tale, 

The pound weight of gold twenty-two carats fine and two care’s allay, into thirty-three ee and 
a half, at twenty shillings a-piece, or a proportional number of hal?-sovereiyns, or crowns, or half-crowns, 
making thirty-three pounds ten shillings in tale. And the pound weight of old standard silver? into three 
pounds two shillings by tale; namely, into crowns, half-crawns, shi_liags, sixpences, twopences, pence, and 
halfpetice. Two shillings were added to the tale of the two largest pceces, in order to make up the sum above 
mentioned. 

I know not whether the pledges for a penny and a halfpenny, which were first coined in 1574, were 
continually struck in every succeeding year until 1601, but I rather suspect chat they were, as some of that 
latter date are still in existence, and it is not probable that the use cf them would be revived after it had, 
for any length of time, been discontinued.4 

1602. About the middle of this year, it was focnd necessary to increase the rate of exchange with 
Ireland, for the old decried monies, from one-and-twenty shillings to two-and-twenty, because, although 
since the date of the proclamation of the 20th of May 160], there aad been brought into the exchange in 
Dublin above 60,0002. of the new standard, for which Fills of exchenge had keen given, besides other great 
sums at the other exchanges, yet not so much as the sum of twez.ty pounds in the old money had been 
brought to the exchange in Dublin, contrary to the tenor of the said proclamation. ‘Therefore the currency 
of any money except that of the new standard was forkidden, by proclamation, on the 9th of June, and all 
persons were commanded not to traffic or trade with the decried mones or bullion. 

e And whereas, in the former proclamation, there wes no express mention of the gold money, or bullion 
of gold, her majesty declared her pleasure that all monies, either fore:gn or of her highness’ own coin, plate, 
or bullion of gold, being of the fineness of sterling or better, shoul- be received at her exchanges at the 
rate of twenty-two shillings of the new standard morey for every twenty shillings thereof. And it was 
her further pleasure that, for such old base money as should be brought to her said a there should 
be allowed after the rate of twelve-pence upon the pound. 

And whereas it appeared that divers persons (especially merchants) had taken daun of the wording 
of the former proclamation, as far as related to the exchange of the new monies for sterling to be delivered 
in England, but had not, according to the true meaning thereof, brought in any sterling money for money 
of the new standard to be used in Ireland, therefore her majesty dezlared it to be her pleasure, that, after 
the publishing of the proclamation, all persons, using tke trade of merchandise, and all others, saving such 
us were or should be in her majesty’s pay or entertainment within the kingdom of Ireland, who should bring 
any money of the new standard of that realm to her majesty’s exchange there, to receive for the same 
sterling money in England, should withal deliver twenty-two shilling= in sterling money into the exchange, 
as much as one full fifth part, at the least, of the sum by them deliversd of the new money to be exchanged 
should amount to, viz., in every hundred pounds, twenty pounds stering silver, gold, or plate of the fineness 
aforesaid, for which they should have bills, directed into England, to receive tkere sterling for the same, for 
which sterling, decried money, or bullion, so brought into the excha-ge, they should have two shillings in 


1 Pat. 338 Eliz. m. 1, The noming pound sterling was now settled at 3 ounces 17. 


2 Table of English Silver Coins, p. 57. 


3 Lowndes, p. 51. This standard for the silver coins has con- 
tinued unaltered until the year 1816 ;*" except perhaps in one 
instance, See the Commission dated Aug. 14, 1626. 
Sa tle eae a E 

* See the Annals under that year. 


pennyweights 13-0545 grains of old standard, or 3 ounces II 
pennyweights 147096 grains of fine silver. [ Folkes, p. 58]. 

4 See a pledse for a penny, dated 1601, in Plate xv. of Silver 
Coins, No. 10; where is also at No. 12 another piece, of the same 
date, which is supacsed to be a pattern for a silver halfpenny, or a 
copper farthing. i 
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the pound without deduction, and for the rest should pay twefre-pence in the pound according to the 
proclamation. Eut those who were-in her majesty’s pay were al owed to exchange the amount of it, upon 
oath, without putting in any money of the old sterling, or bullion. It was also commanded that all persons 
coming from England should presently repair to the exchange, ard exchange such sterling money as they 
brought with them for money current within the kingdom of Ireleird; and that the officers of the exchange 
should search all such as should be suspected of concealment, unles they should take a voluntary oath to open 
the truth, at the choice of such persons. And whereas divers covetous persons, as well merchants, retailers, 
victuallers, and such like, did, by colour of the new standard maney, enhance the prices both of victuals 
and other necessaries, it was commanded that all officers, to whom. it might appertain, should diligently and 
carefully look to their offices and charge in that behalf as they would answer at their perils, her maiesty 
taking it in very evil part, that her highness’ purpose, being intended for the general good of the kingdom, should 
be in that mannzr perverted by some private persons for their private gain.! 

1602-3. As this proclamation failed to produce the desired effect, it was explained, and farther 
enforced, by another which was issued upon the 24th of January following, with several important altera- 
tions. As the merchants, etc. had continued to take advantage ci the provisions of that proclamation which 
was issued upon the 20th of May 1601, notwithstanding her majesty’s commands to the contrary, as 
delivered in the last proclamation, they were declared to be unworthy of her favour; yet, nevertheless, in 
consideration of the poverty of Ireland, which she conceived to want sufficient commodities of the growth 
thereof to support traffic, she was pleased to maintain for their -se an exchange in the following manner; 
namely, that every person who should bring one hundred pourds to the exchange, whereof forty pounds 
should be of the standard of sterling in money, or plate of silver >r gold, and sixty pounds in mixed monies 
of the new stardard, should receive a bill, payable at the bank of exchange in England, for one hundred 
pounds in money current in England, wanting only twenty-penc= in the pound, as before had been ordained, 
for each pound of the mixed monies delivered, and for the sterling no defaleation to be made. 

And to prevent the frauds which were used by some merchants, and that the master of the exchange 
might know that they dealt truly in bringing money to the exeaange, it was ordered that every merzhant 
should bring a certificate, from the officers of the custom-house where his goods were entered, of the quan- 
tity, and the time when entered, to the end that it might be kncwn that he sought nothing but the retarn of 
his own money, and was not < colourer of other men’s; and the naster of the exchange had authority to put 
every such merchant to his vata, that the old decried monies broight by him to pass there new monies withal, 
came not nor was brought out of England, by his means, procu-ement, or knowledge, after the publishing 
of the proclamation. 

Noblemen and gentlemen of Ireland having occasion to r=pair into England, were allowed the same 
benefit of exchange as oy the former proclamation was granted to those of her majesty’s armies, for such 
yearly sums as the queen’s deputy, ete. should think good to al.>w, upon their demand. 

The use of the decried monies was again forbidden, under >ain of imprisonment, and such fine gs that 
contempt should deserve in the judgment of the lord-deputy. 

The rate of exchange of old standard sterling silver money, and of all gold and silver, or plate of the 
fineness of stering, was fixed at twenty-two shillings of the ney money for every twenty shillings; with an 
overplus of 2 shillings and sixpence, And for all base -ld money which should be brought into the 
exchange in Ireland, it was ordered that there should be allowe1 after the rate of ten upon the hundred, to 
be paid i in the said new monies. : 

It was also forbidden to counterfeit the new money, or to aiter it knowing the same to be counterfeited, 
as an encroachment upon her majesty’s prerogative royal, and «ae offenders were ordered to be apprehended, 
and committed to the next gaol, there to receive the punishment ordained by the laws and statutes of the 
realm. 

As many persons had presumed to slander the former rzstrictions, as though there was not in her 
majesty an honourable meaning to perform what she there proposed, it was therefore commanded that all 


1 Rolls Office, Dublin, 16 J, I, 5* pars. Simon, Appendix, 2 Something is wanting here; probably the word tuo, as two 
No, xxi. shillirge were allowed by the former proclamation. 
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magistrates, etc. should have an ear to such evil romotrs, and to the spreaders of them; and to make example 
of such as they should find to be authors or instruments of divulging any slanderous speeches touching that 
matter of exchange, for others to be admonished by; and to assure all men, that the institution of base 
monies in the kingdom of Ireland had its chiefest grcund in the hope her majesty had thereby to weaken 
the rebels of that kingdom, who by the use of sterling monies had means to provide themselves from foreign 
parts of all things necessary to maintain their evil courses; and tzat the same being that way partly, and 
partly by the power of her majesty’s army, once suppressed, she wculd have just cause to restore the monies 
of that realm to such estate as her progenitors were accustomed to use there. 

The sincerity of these professions was not exposed to any trial æ the death of Elizabeth took place in 
about two months? after the publishing of this proclamation. 

It was the fashionable flattery of her time to ascribe the whole merit of the improvement of the coins 
to her wisdom and goodness; and her majesty, it is to be presumed, believed that such honour was justly ` 
her due, as we find her frequently and publicly vaig it, and boaztiag, “ that she had conquered now that 
monster which had so long devoured her people.” 

That she could persuade herself to receive with complaceney these honours, which courtly flattery 
lavished upon her, will not be thought strange, when -t is recollected that at the advanced age of seventy 
years she could hear, with pleasure, the most extravagant complimeris to her personal charms.4 

The credit of completing that’ plan which was begun, and in a censiderable degree carried into effect, 
by king Edward VI. for restoring the standard of the coins, is the ut most which can with justice be claimed 
by her; and, if Lowndes be correct in his statement of an indentur= im the reign of Philip and Mary, that 
credit will suffer considerable diminution, as the coins both of gold and silver are directed by that instrument 
to be made of the old standard.’ ‘ 

It must also greatly detract from her merit, in this respect, that sbe permitted, by several commissions, 
her master of the mint to vary from the terms of his indentures, for the express purpose of coining the money 
of less weight and fineness; and that instead of entirely reforming the base coins, she only transferred them 
to Ireland, for the use of her wretched subjects in that kingdom, whe-e four thousand pounds of those coins, 
only three ounces fine, were coined into eight thousand pounds of Irish currency; and at the latter end of 
her reign a still greater debasement took place. ‘Thes2 oppressions were heightened by her hypocritical 
professions of moderation, and great attention to the convenience of her Irish subjects,’ 








t Rolls Office, Dublin, 16 Jas. I. 5° pars. Simon, Appendix, remainder, being more than forty parts to one of the whole amount, 
No. xxii. of an alloy whiel- wis base in the extreme. Nicolson gives a most 
2 On the 24th of March, 1602-3. pitiable account bf the state of Irish currency at the end of her 
3 Cottoni Posthuma, p. 287. reign. ‘ Besides hear adulterate coin, they had, Ist, broad-faced 
4 See Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors, vol. i. p. 140. groats, coined cr ginally for four-pence, but now worth eight. 
š Lowndes, p. 24. 2Qndly, cross-keete zrcats, stamped with a triple crown, which were 
e & A very striking proof of ber attention, in that respect, will coined likewise Sar four-pence, but at better value at that time. 
be found in the following account of the money which was coined These (says Morso) were 2ither sent hither of old by the popes, 
for Ireland during her reign :— or for their honcur kad this stamp set upon them. Srdly, Dominus 
* lbs. oz dwts. worth in steri. groats, of like fin2ness, coined by such English kings as styled 
Anno l. Three ounces fine, £. s. da themselves Domini Hiberniæ. 4thly, Rer groats, of those who 
in weight À . . 19828 0 0 15,541 10 34 took the title of kings of Ireland, which had such a mixture of 
Anno 4, Eleven ounces fine 2,977 O0 0 8,931 0 0 copper that their -ntzinsic value was not above twopence. Sthly, 
Anno 4) and 43. The first white groats, of so baze a mixture, that sometimes nine were given 
three ounces fine, the last for an English sx Heg. They had also brass karpers, which were 
two ounces and eighteen as big as a shihi-g, but went for no more than a penny; and 
penny weights i . 89,844 10 I5 70,105 9 2% Jerthings, of the same metal, called smudkins.” [Irish Hist. Ley: 
p. 79}. i . 
Total in English money, £. 94,577 19 6 The finer mies had been collected and carried off es Sir 
—— George Carew, t-castrer of the Navy. 

Which, at the rate of sixteen-pence Irish for At the begining of the following reign, a very curious law 
every English shilling, comes to « . £.118,222 9 43 question arose out of the establishment of those base coins as the 

[Simon's Essay-on Irish Coins, p. 43]. So that eut of 112,649 orly eurrency in I-elend. 
pounds weight, only 2,977 pounds were nearly sterling, and the Before the poc amation for that purpose, a merchant of 
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Her title, upon her coins, differed not from that of her sister Mery before her marriage, for she was styled 
ELIZABETH DEI GRATIA ANGLIE FRANCIE ET HIBERNIZ REGINA, On some of the smaller pieces, however, 
that title was omitted, and they bore only E. D, G. ROSA SINE SPINA. Those pieces had the place of mintage 
on the reverse. 

The motto upon her silver coins is POSVI DEVM ADIVTOREM MEVM; upon the gold are found IESVS AvTEM 
TRANSIENS PER MEDIVM ILLORVYM IBAT.—A DOMINO FACTVM EST I3TVD ET EST MIRABILE IN OCVLIS NOSTRIS, 
—SCVTVM ,FIDEI PROTEGET EAM. 

Her style upon her great seal was ELIZABETHA . DEI. GRATIA . ANGLIA . FRANCIZ . ET . HIBERNIE. 
REGINA . FIDEI . DEFENSOR. 

The mint in the Tower of London is the only one which is known to have been worked during this 
reign. 





JAMES I. 


Tue declaration of Elizabeth, some days before her decease, that she owned no successor but the king of 
Scotland,’ was, possibly, intended as an act of expiation for the murder of his mother, which, it may reason- 
ably be presumed, weighed heavily upon her conscience at that time, and had no small share in causing the 
deep melancholy which depressed all the faculties of her mind. 

That monarch, who was the sixth of his name in Scotland, was proclaimed king of England by the title 
of James the First in the course of the day on which queen Elizabeth died; and thus the two crowns became 
united in one person. 

1603. Tae news of bis accession was conveyed to him im the short space of three days, by Robert 
Cary, afterwards earl of Monmouth? 

James left Holyrood-hcuse on the 5th of April following, and passed a month in his journey to Londop, 
hunting and feasting the whole way.3 His arrival was preceded by a proclamation, which declared the value 
at which certain Scotish coins should be current in England. ‘This was intended for the convenience of the 
Scotish nobility who attended him, and were not able to provide themselves with current money of England, 
for their experses, so suddenly as his speed required.4 

The proclamation bore date on the 8th of April 1608, anc began with stating, that the two kingdoms 
being united and incorporated together, it was necessary for commerce and trade between the subjects of the 
same, that the true value at which certain pieces of his majesty’s coin of Scotland should be current in 
England should be made known and published. And his majesty, having found upon trial, and certificate, 
by the officers of his mint within the Tower of London, that the coin of Scotland called the six-pound piete 
of gold was of the fineness of twenty-two carats, and that six cf those pieces made an ounce, and also that 
the Scotish mark-piece of silver was of the value of thirteen-pence halfpenny sterling, did therefore publish 
and declare, that the six-pound piece should from henceforth be current in England for ten shillings sterling, 


Drogheda became bound to a person in London in 2001, as the the tencer of the said mixed monies, at the time and place ap- 


condition for payment of 1002. current and lawful money of 
England, at a certain place in Ireland, and upon a fixed day, which 
happened to be acter the publishing of the said proclamation. 

At the time and place he tendered 100/. in the mixed money, 
which was refused» and the question, whether such tender were 
sufficient to save the forfeiture, was solemnly argued before the 
council, 

As this was a general case, and of great importance, Sir 
George Cary (then lord-deputy) referred it to the chief judges, 
who were members of the council, for their determination; by 
whom it was, efter eonference and consideration, resolved, that 


pointed, was sufficient in law to save the forfeiture of the obliga- 
tion, and that the aforesaid merchant could not at any subsequent 
period de compelled to pay, in discharge of the debt, any other 
than sus: mixed monies, at the rate and value which they bore at 
the tima that tender was made. [See the arguments at large in 
Davis's Reports, Trin, 2 Jacobi. Le case de Mixt Moneys, fol, 18]. 


1 Cartes Hist. of England; vol. iii. p. 697. 

2 Memoirs of Rotert Cary, p. 151, note 9. 

3 Id. p. 154, note 13. 

4 Proclamation, dated Novy. 16, 1604. MS. penes Auctorem. 
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and the mark piece for thirteen-pence halfpenny,' at which rates al- persons were commanded to accept and 
receive the same.? 

Soon after his accession it was found necessary to issue a proclzmation, in Ireland, in order to confirm 
and enforce the currency of the money of the new standard, which had been ordained by proclamation on 
the 24th of January in the last year, because-some ignorant and mssconceiving persons had affirmed, that, 
by the death of the late queen, the force and effect of that proclamation was determined; and in consequence 
the money of that standard had been refused by many.* 

On the 21st of May, the king renewed the indentures with tle master and worker of his hae Sir 
Richard Martyn, for the coining of new monies, the same both in goodness and weight as those directed by 
the indentures of the 48rd of queen Elizabeth ;* with this variation only, that the title of king of Scotland 
was added to the style, and the arms of Scotland were placed in the second quarter of the shield, and those 
of Ireland, which then appeared for the first time upon the money, In the third quarter. 

As the rebellion in Ireland was now entirely suppressed, the reasons for circulating a base coinage in 
that kingdom no longer existed; therefore an indenture was made, apon the 20th of August, by which it 
was provided that shillings and sixpences, nine ounces fine, should be coined for the use of that realm.® 

The currency of these pieces was established by a proclamat:on which was issued on the llth of 
October following. It began with a representation of the extreme dearth of all things in Ireland, and the 
many other inconveniences which had been occasioned by the alteration in the standard of money there. In 
consideration of which, his majesty thought fit not only to restore he ancient standard of that kingdom, 
being: nine ounces fine, but also to reduce the base mixec. monies of tkzee ounces fine to their value in silver, 
and, for the use of the poorer sort, to allow the monies of mere copper, as pence and halfpence, to have still 
their course amongst his majesty’s subjects, in the following manrer. After the day of ,the date of this 
proclamation, each piece of the standard of nine ounces fine, bearing the name of a shilling, to be current for 
twelve-pence, and all the other pieces in proportion. 

From the same day, all.the mixed money to be cried down to a third part of the value at which it had 
been current. 

. The copper monies to be still current at the former rate, provided that no person should be obliged to 
receive of them above fifty shillings in the hundred poumds, and at tze same rate in smaller sums, viz., the 
fortieth part of any payment. And all persons who sold victual, or other commodities, were commanded to 
receive of the poor the said copper money, provided it did not exceed four-pence at one time. All these 
provisions were to be complied with, on pain of forty days imprisonment, without bail or enlargement, and 
such other fine and imprisonment as the lord-deputy and council showkl think fit to be inflicted. 

And all his majesty’s subjects were exhorted to express their thamkfulness for his princely care of their 
welfare, by rating their commodities at such prices as upon the alterazion of the standard might reasonably 
be expected; and all mayors, ete., etc., were commanded to take care zhat they should so do, and to appre- 
hend all offenders, and commit them to gaol, until his majesty’s pleasuze should be further known.® 

1603-4. On the 13th of March, the king and queen visited the mint in the Tower, where they coined 
money, and gave it to divers persons there present.? 

In his second year he assumed the title of King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, which style was 
ordered by proclamation, upon the 20th of October 1604, to be used voon his coins.é 


1 Dr. Grey is at a loss to say whence the sum of thirteen- 


pence halfpenny was called hangman’s wages, unless it was in allu- 
sion to the Halifax law, by which every felon, taken within the 
liberties, with goods stolen to that value, was to suffer death. 
[ Ludibras, part iii. canto ii, note on line 751]. Mr. Watson asks, 
“might not the Scotch mark, which was made current in England 
in the reign of James I., have been made the standard for convict- 
ing capitally at Halifax, and this piece, or the value of it, be the 
usual gratuity to the executioner?” {[ Hisitry of Halifax, p. 222]. 
This fixes the proportion of the Scotch coins to the English as one 
to twelve. 

2 Proclamation. 


t 
MS. penes Auctorem. 


3 Proclamation, April 16, 1603. Simon, Appendix, No. xxv. 

4 Folkes, p. @3. The indenture which Lowndes has placed 
under this year, belongs to the next following, as is evident from 
its containing the Sritain crown. 

5 Leake, p. 253. See specimens of this coinage, Supplement, 
part ii. 

6 Lansdowne Mss; No. 264. This proclamation is imper- 
festly copied by Seron, Apperdix, No. xxvi, 

7T Nichols’s Pregresses of Queen Elizabeth, ete., vol. iii., p. 4l. 


€ Proclamatica in the collection belonging to the Privy 
Council. 
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On the-11th-of Novem>er! a new indenture was made with Sw Richard Martyn and his son, in which 
they covenanted to coin the pound weight of gold of twenty-two carats fine and two carats allay, into 
thirty-seven pounds four sh-llings by tale, viz., into thirty-seven unites, at twenty shillings each, and a thistle- 
crown; or seventy-four doable crowns at ten shillings, and a thistle-crown; or one hundred and forty-eight 
Britain crowns, at five shillings and a thistle-crown ; or one liuncred and eighty-six thistle-crowns, at four 
shillings apiece; or two hundred and-ninety-six half-crowns, at zwo shillings and sixpence apiece. ‘The 
pound weight troy of standard silver was to be coined into sixty-iwo shillings, or a proportionable number 
of crowns, half-crowns, s:xpences, twopences, pence, and halfpznce. Two shillings were added to the 
number of the larger piec2s, to make up the true sum.* 

These coins were made current by a proclamation which was issued upon the 16th of the same month. 
In the preamble the king took great credit to himself for his moderation in the rating of his coins, and espe- 
cially for having restored she ancient standard of Irish money. Ie then stated, that great inconvenience 
had arisen from the Scotisa coins of zold having been declared equal to the gold coins of England? Not 
that it was not worth in true value so much of the silver money of England, but because the English coins 
of gold were not, in regard of the silver coins, of the true proportion between gold and silver accustomed in 
all nations. This error had been the great cause of the transporiation of gold out of the realm into other 
countries, because the go.d coins of England were of more value in those parts than they were allowed to 
be current at within the realm, 

To remedy these inconveniences, his majesty caused new cains, both of ‘gold and silver, to be made of 
several stamps, weights, and values, but of one uniform standard and allay, to be eurrent in the kingdom of 
Great Britain; viz., one piece of gold, of the value of twenty shillings sterling, to be called the unite, 
stamped on the qne side with the king’s picture, formerly used with this style, JACOBUS D. G. MAG. BRIT. 
FRANC. & HIB. REX; and on the other side the king’s arms crowned, with FACIAM EOS IN GENTEM UNAM. 

One other gold monzy of ten shillings, to be called the double crown; and one other gold money, of 
five shillings, to be called the Britain crown: on the one side of which the king’s accustomed picture, with 
the style as aforesaid; and on the other side the king’s arms, with HENRICUS ROSAS, REGNA JACOBUS. 

One other piece of gold, of four shillings, to be called the thistle-crown: on one side of which a rose 
crowned, with JA. D. G. MAG. BRIT. F. & H. REX; and on the other a thistle-flower crowned, with TUEATUR 
UNITA DEUS. 

One other gold mcney, of two shillings and sixpence, to be called a half-crown, with the king’s 
- accustomed picture, and J. D. G. ROSA SINE SPINA: and on the ther side his arms, with the same motto as 
the last." . 

Of silver money, pieces of five shillings and two shillings end sixpence, having on one side the king’s 
picture on horseback, with the style aforesaid; and pieces of twelve-pence and sixpence, having on one 
side the king’s picture fcrmerly used, and the style as aforesaid; and on the other the king’s arms, with 
QUÆ DEUS CONJUNXIT N3MO SEPARET. ` 

Also pieces of twozence, having on one side a rose crowned, and about it J.-D. G. ROSA SINE SPINA; 
and on the other side a thistle-flower crowned, and about it ruEATUR UNITA DEUS. ° 

Likewise pieces of one penny, with the same picture and inscription, but without the crown over the 
rose and the thistle; with the half cf the same, having the like zicture, but without any inseription.é 

All which coins, beth of gold and silver, were by the proclamation published, declared and authorizéd. 
to be current in the kingdom of Great Britain; and to be received by all the subjects thereof, at the several 
rates and values contained in the table annexed, expressing their true values and weights, according to the 
account of the mint men o7 both nations, 

The following notice is prefixed to the table: “It is to be remembered that the pound weight English 


' This date is from Leake, p. 272. 5 Ssecimens cf this money may be seen in Plate xvii. of Silver 
2 Lansdowne Mss., No. 745. Coins. The inscriptions prove the intention of James to unite the 
+ See the proclamation of the 8th of April, 1603. two kirgdoms, which,” however, he was unable to accomplish, 
4 See specimens of these coins in Plate =i. althoug. he recommended the measure to his parliament. 
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being 12 ounces troy, doth over poix the pound weight of Scotland four pennyweights and nine grains 
English. Whereupon this table is made to distinguish every several piece of gold and silver coin according 
to the true weight of both nations. 


THE TABLE! 





English Weights. ` Scotish Weights. 
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As this proclamation takes no notice of the Scotish silver, of which the mark-piece was, by the procla- 
mation of April the 8th, 1603, to be current in England for thirteen-pence halfpenny, it is to be presumed 
that it was not overvalued, and that it still continued to pass in payments. It is probable that the Scotish 
gold never circulated freely on account of its inferior weight to the English gold coins. 

The coins minted in Scotland differed from thos2 of England only in these particulars; that in the 
shield of the royal arms Scotland possessed the first and fourth quarters, France and England being placed 
quarterly in the second, and Ireland in the third ; and that the trappings of the king’s horse upon the crowns 
and half-crowns of silver, were adorned with the crowned thistle instead of the crowned rose, usually stamped 
upon the pieces of the same denominations that were coined in England. The thistle-crown of gold, and the 

“three lesser pieces of silver, not being impressed with the royal arms, were no ways, unless by their mint 
marks, distinguishable from those minted in England.: 
. 1604-5. By an indenture which bore date upon the 12th of January in this year, shillings and six- 
pences were coined for Ireland, similar to those of the 20th of August, 1604; that is, at nine ounces fine,’ 
-The base Irish money of the late queen was, by proclamation on the 22d of the same month, still further 


1 Proclamation, MS. penes Auctorem, Itis printed in Rym:r, According to Anderson they were first struck in 1605, March 25, 
vol. xvi. p. 605, but without the table. and there were others coined in 1606, and 1612, and probably in 

2 Folkes, p. 147. See specimens of these coins in Plate xix, the intervening years. [Cardonnel’s Numismata Scotia, p, 20]. 
of Gold Coins, Nos. 1—5,and Plate xli. of Silver Coins, Nos. 1— 3 Simon, p. 44. The king's title was altered upon the coins 
4, The billon, or copper coins are engraven in the Supplement, which were struck by virtue of this indenture, in conformity with 
Part ii. The Scotish coins are all subsequent to the 20th of those of England. See specimens of this coinage in the second 
October 1604, as they bear the title of King of Great Britain, Supplement. 
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reduced in its current value; viz. the shilling to three-pence of the new standard of silver, and the other 
pieces in proportion, in order that there might be sufficient monies for the subjects’ use in all contracts, com- 
merces, and payments, at such rates as no man could have colou? to refuse. 

This alteration was to take place from the date of the proclamation; in which it was declared, that such 
his majesty’s favour was extended only to the intent to cause store 3f monies to be current within the king- 
dom, for the furtkerance of commerce, trade, and contract, until there should be greater plenty of the new 
_ standard of silver.’ 

In order to prevent the waste of the more precious metals, ar exclusive patent for the making of gold 
and silver thfead was granted to Roger Pennell and Richard Grimstone for sixteen years from the 13th of 
January last; anc, by proclamation upon the 2d of February, all persons’ were forbidden to buy or sell any 
such thread not szaled by the patentees, on pain of such fine and ecrporal! punishment as offenders in case of 
wilful contempt cf the king’s express commandment ought to suffer and sustain.” 

1605. By another indenture, for English money, dated on the ‘16th of July? in this year, the*pound 
weight of gold, of the old standard of twenty-three carats three and a half grains fine, was to be coined into 
forty pounds ten shillings by tale; viz. into twenty-seven rose rial.s at thirty shillings a-piece, or is 
spur rialls at fifteen chilling, or eighty-one angels at ten shillin2s each." 

1606. On the 11th of November, in this year, a proclamaticn was, set forth to abolish the use of the 
word sterling, wish respect to the coins of Ireland. It began with stating, that his majesty had not only 
reduced the base money of the late queen, first to one-third of its current value, and afterward to one-quarter, 
but also had established a new standard of nine ounces fine, beinz the old standard of the kingdom of Ireland, 
and had ordained that every piece thereof, which bore the name of a shilling, should go currentand be taken 
for twelve-pence sterling, and the other pieces in proportion. Which word sterling had bred an error; 
being constructed as if every of the said harp shillings should ze taken for sixteen-pence of the money 
of Ireland, and so should cerry as high a valuation as the sterling shilling of England; whereas, in truth, his 
highness’s meaning was, that every of the said harp shillings should have and bear the name and value only 
of twelve-pence Irish, according to the old standard of that realm: ; pene in true value no more than nine- 
pence English. ° 

It was therefore commanded, that, from the date of the prcelemation, the said word sterling should not 
be applied to the said harp shillings, but in that respect should be utterly abolished in the said realm ; and 
that every silver harp shilling of the standard of nine ounces fne, should be called twelve- -pence Irish, or 
twelve-pence current money of Ireland, and not twelve-pence sterling, or twelve-pence current money of 
England. And that every person who should pay or receive twelve-zence Irish, or twelve-pence lawful money 
of Ireland, should pay or receive one harp shilling of nine ounces fine, and not sixpence halfpenny farthing 
(as of late had been used); and thai every person who should pay er receive twelve-pence sterling, or twelve- 
pence lawful money of England, should pay or receive sixteen-p2nze of the said new harp money. But it was 
provided, that all payments to be made to any person, being war.anted only by liste, establishment, or cen- 
cordatum already made and past, and not by letters patent under the great seal, or special direction from his 
majesty, should be made according to the rate or standard of th2 said ‘new harp money, being the lawfuls 
money of Ireland, and not according to the standard of English money. | 

And, to avcid the ambiguity which the word sterling had oczasioned in contracts, etc., it was commanded, 
that the word current, or of lawful money of Ireland, should be usd; by, which should be understood money 
of the said standard of nine ounces fine, proper to the kingdom of Ireland." 

1607. When queen Elizabeth altered the standard of th coins of Ireland, she forbade the use of all 
other money within that realm, and especially of the money of England, so that the said money, since that 
time, was in the*nature of bullion only within the said kingdom. It was now, however, found necessary to 
revive the use of English money in Ireland, because the coins of the new standard could not be made in 


' Simon. Appendix, No. xxvii. 3 Thi- date is given, from Leake, p, 275. 
? Proclamation in the collection belonging to the Privy Lourdes, p. 58. 
Couneil. 8 Sinert. “Appendis, No. xxviii, 
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England and sent over with such speed as his majesty’s service did many times require, nor in quantity suffi- 
cient for his subjects’ use. This was done by preclamation upon the 19th of May, 1607, according to the 
following rates; viz. the pieces of twelve-pence, or the shilling of England, to be current for sixteen-pence 
of the new standard money of Ireland; and all oth2r pieces in proportion. And as his majesty would, from 
time to time, send the money of England into Ireland for his own service and affairs, so all his subjects were 
assured that they might safely receive and pass in payment such money, notwithstanding any proclamation, 
etc. made by the late queen, or by the king’s mafestv, or by any lord-deputy, ete. to the contrary.! 

At this time it was reported, by some persons, that all men were at liberty to carry out of the realm gold 
or silver, in coin, plate, etc. His majesty having heard this report, consulted with the judges upon the point, 
who unanimously resolved, that such exportation was absolutely forbidden by divers statutes; and in con- 
sequence a proclamation was issued upon the 9th of July for putting those statutes into execution.” 

1608. About this year the king sent Walter Sasbee, assay master to Goldsmiths’ Hall, to the emperor 
of Russia, for the purpose of making for him a standard of gold and silver in his mint, equivalent to that of 
the Tower of Lendon;? which shows the high estimaticn in which that standard was held-upon the continent. 

1609. In this year commissioners were appsinted to consider of the mint affairs of the Tower of 
London, and of the cause of the transportation af zhe monies of the realm, and of convenient remedies to 
prevent the same. ‘The causes they observed to be these: the weight, the fineness of the standard, the 
valuation of the monies, and therein the proportion Detween gold and silver; and the abuse of exchange for 
monies by bills, wherein all the former were includ2d. The difference of weight, fineness, valuation, and 
disproportion aforesaid, they declared in their certifizate, were not cf themselves true causes of exportation, 
if there were betwixt countries and country a due course bolden in the exchange of money; but that due course 
not being observed, then they might accidentally be causes. And this course they stated to be the cause of the 
overbalancing of foreign commodities, increased by the immoderate use of them, and neglect to set the people 
on work; so that the remedy was wholly found to consist in reforming the abuse of exchange.’ It seems 
strange that they should consider that to be the sale cause, when they state that the English coins over- 
weighed those of other countries in such proportions as to account sufficiently for the exportation. 

1611. On the 9th of May, in his 10th year, the king was - usual) present at the trial of the pix, and 
diligently viewed and examined the state of his meney and mint.” 

It was probably in consequence of this examination, that a proclamation was published, upon the 28th 
of the same month, forbidding all persons (except tke officers of the mint, for the service and employment 
thereof) to melt any coins, to make plate, etc., or for any other use, or to cull coins to export, melt, ete. In 
this proclamation his majesty said, that he had been irformed daily, bv the officers of his mint, and otherwise, 
that it was a frequent practice with goldsmiths and others, to weigh the money, and to cull out such as were 
more weighty than the rest; some part of which mcney so culled, he had found (when it pleased him to 
enter into the examination thereof himself) to be daily openly sold to goldsmiths, and by them employed 
fot the making of plate, etc.; and some part to be exported, for private men’s particular gain, whereby great 
scarcity of good money was likely to ensue unless a remedy was quickly applied." 

. For this purpose the king consulted with his privy council (and with divers gentlemen of quality and 
discretion, and called before him the merchants of every trade, the officers of the mint, and goldsmiths of the 


1 Simon. Appendix, No. xxix. James's presiding at a trial of this kind. At subsequent periods I 
believe it was usua! for him so to do, 


2 Proclamation in the library of the Society of Aoii. 
From a letter written by Sir Henry Wotton to Sir Arthur 


3? Bushell’s Abridgement of Lord Chancellor Bacon's Philosophi- 


cal Theory in Mineral Prosecutions, 4to, London, 1650, at No. 9 
of the third paging. 

4 Lex Mercatoria, part ii., chap.8. Gerrard Malynes, the 
author of this work, was one of the commissioners; the others were 
Thomas lord Knyvet, Sir Richard Martin, John Williams, the 
king’s goldsmith, and others. 


5 Leake, p. 275, who quotes Stow. Though Stow’ s words are 
as usual, this is the first instance which I have met with of king 


Throckmorton, on the 8th of this month, it should seem that the 
preparations then made for this trial were somewhat unusual. He 
says, “ My lord ‘my brother is returned a day sooner than he 
thought, out of Kent, for that the king (who is now at Hampton 
Court) hath appointed all his counsellors, and all the judges, to 
meet him here to-morrow about matters of the mint, as it is voiced, 
perhaps to cover some greater subject, and yet money is a great one.” 
[ Keliquie Wottoniania, 4th edit. p. 276]. 
€ Proclamation in the Society of Antiquaries library. 
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best sort, in order that he might the better ground his resolutions apon such informations and discoveries, as 
either art, experience, or the ‘knowledge of the affairs abroad could afford. 

In consequence of the inquiries then made it was concluded, that the exportation of gold was the cause 
which required to be removed, and that this could be effected oaly by diminishing the gain which arose from 
that practice. 

It was therefore resolved to raise the gold coins so as to make them of equal value with the price of 
gold in foreign parts (for at that time the unit, which was current here at twenty shillings, was valued abroad 
at twenty-two shillings, and other coins in proportion), but not to make any alteration in the erent or fine- 
ness of the standard. 

- The silver coins were to remain as before, because, as all trades and payments were so gach iiien 
and made with them, cause would be given to raise the prices of all things vendible, which his majesty 
sought by all means to avcid. 

This resolution was carried into effect, by declaring the following pieces of gold to be darren at these 
prices, by a proclamation which bore date on the 23d of November. 


S d $. 


. d. 
The Unit - - - ~ at22 0 Thistle Crown - - - - at4 4 
Double Crown - - - 11 0 The Halfsrown `- - - 2 9 
Britain Crown - - - 5 6 Coin of gcld of Scotland, called the vil’ piece 11 0 
Not current in Scotland :— | . . 
Rose Royal ~ - 28s. Od, Spur Royal - - - 15s. Gd. Angel - - ~ - Ils. Od. 


These are called in the proclamation, € our own coin.” 
All other : coins of gold of his majesty’s progenitors in propcrtion; viz. 
Every piece of gold Zormerly current for— 
30s. at 3is. | 20s. at 22s. | 15s. at 16s. 6d. | 10s.atils | 53, at5s.6d. | 2s. Gd. at 2s. 9d, 


And as this raising the value of the gold coins would probably be the means of making gold to be more 
usual in payments than it had of late been, it was thought proper to check the circulation of light pieces, by 
declaring (according to the precedent of a proclamation of the 29th of Elizabeth, and which continued in 
force until her death) thas it should be free and lawful for all persons to refuse all pieces of gold which should 
be lighter than according to the following remedies or abatemerts :— 

Every piece of gold current for— 

30s, not to exczed 44 grs. | 203. . 3grs | lös. 


2igrs. | 10e . 2grs | ös . Igr. | 2s, 6d, f $ gr. 

And the former statutes against the exportation of gold were declared to be still in force, as the statute 
made at York 9 Ed. I., called the Statute of Money, cap. 1, 6, 9, and 10; and the statute of the 2nd of 
Henry IV. cap. 5. 

It was also commanded, that the mayors and bailifs, in every port where merchants and ships might be, 
and all others to whom the same should or might appertair, should ‘take the oath of masters of ships and 
merchants, according to the true meaning of the statute of the 3th of Edward III. ; and that all customers, 
searchers, comptrollers, and all other the king’s officers and ministers whatsoever, to whom it appertained; 
were ordered so carefully and diligently to execute their several offices, as that the said statutes might be 
duly and effectually executed, on pain of the greatest punishment that by the laws might be inflicted upon 
them.? 


? Proclamation in the collection of Franzis Douce, esq. This alteraticn in the standard. This was proved, by Malynes, to be 


enhancement of -he coins is said, by Malynes, to have been occa- 
sioned by a representation which was made to the king by the late 


earl of Dunfermling (lord chancellor of Szotland) in the year 


1610, respecting -he current value of French gold coins in England. 
He stated that the crown of the sun, which never went all queen 
Elizabeth’s time above 6s, English money, did then go for 7s, 3d., 
and the English double-soverzign of 20s. went in France for 11 
francs, or 22 skillings, and that both ways there had been ne 


oceasiored by the enhancing of gold from 55s. the ounce z0 60s., 
and by ~he advance of the French crown in France, five sous in 
specie; and it was advised not to attempt to remedy this by a 
further 2nhancement of English gold, but to do it by regulating 
the price of the exchange between England and France. This 
advise was not followed ; and the consequence, says Malyne, has 
been “ the loss of our Sivan in bullion or weighty coin.” [Lex 
Merzatcia, patt iii, chap. 18]. This enhancement of the gold, if 
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1612. This was followed by another proclamation, dated upon the 14th of May, which contains so 
curious a specimen of self-flattery, and at the sam2 time such proofs of ignorance of the principles of com- 
merce, and such hardiness of assertion respecting the mature of the prices which were then affixed upon the 
precious metals, that I think the greater part of it is worthy of being laid at length before my readers :— 

“s The king’s most excellent majestie having of -ate published a proclamation for raising of the prices 
of his coynes of gold, as a provident remedy for tae stay of treasure within the realm, whereof there hath 
followed a good effect; hath now thought good, according to his princely nature. and custome (which eon- 
tenieth not itself, except tt proceed from one degree to another in that which is for the good of his people), to 
second his owne cares, and to extend them further, that not only the treasure may be stayed within the 
realme, whereof the kingdome is possessed, but also, ttat further quantitie of treasure.may, by al iust wayes 
and means, be drawen into the same: and having, by grave and mature consultation, taken knowledge of 
two extreams: (the constitution of this kingdome considered) the one, if forraine coynes should be made 
curzen¢ amongst his people, the other, ¿f al persons waich import gold or silver, either in forraine coyne or 
bullion, should be enforced to bring it to the mint: his macestie being inclined to a course of mediocritie and 
moderation, as that which is the part of a wise king to fird out, and of a good hing to practice and put in execu- 
tion, hath in this case, by the advise of his priuie councell, and by the good liking of divers principall 
merchants, which were called to the consultation, resolved, reiecting the two extreames, only to set a price 
certaine upon forraine coynes and bullion at the mint, end to rate taat price at such a reasonable proportion 
as may rather incite than discourage the merchant, or ozhers, to bring the same both into the realme and to 
his maiestie’s mint, and according to this resolution hath caused the indenture of his mint to be altered and 
renued. Wherein it will be visible to all men, that his maiestie, in consideration of the publick goad, and 
wealth of his kingdome, is content to depart with benefite, or, at least, to aduenture certaineties, having 
yeelded to set such a price upon the said bullion anc forraine coyne as amounteth to little more than halfe of 
the profite which his maiestie was to take for his coynage; which, whether it will be recompensed in the 
quantitie of that which may come in, is a thing casuall end uncertaine. . 

« But because it were in vaine for his maiestie to expect profite at his mint, if merchants or goldsmiths 
he permitted to over-buy his majesty, and to divert such es would bring the said bullion and forraine coynes 
to tke mint, which likewise cannot but turne to the detriment of the realme (as in reason all overprices must, 
of any thing that is not natiue): therefore his maiestie, by the aduise aforesaid, hath thought good by this 
present, proclamation to restraine, that the prices of the said bullion and forraine coyne, betweene subiect 
and subiect, doe not exceede his maiestie’s prices at the mint, as on the other side his maiestie hath taken no 
course to worke upon his subiects by restraining them to a lesse price then himselfe giveth, but leaveth it 
indiferent, and at the election of his louing subiects, whare to resorte upon equall benefite. 

‘s Wherefore his maiestie doth straitly charge and command, that no person whatsoever, within his 
maiestie’s kingdome, do give, by way of paiment, exchange, computation, or any other meanes whaisoeuer, 
directly or indirectly, for any bullion or forrayne coyne, above the prices hereafter rated; and that no 
persen also doe demaund, take, or bargaine for, above tie said prices, upon pain of forfeiture of double the 
evalue of the said bullion or pieces of forraine coyne, as well upon the giver as the taker, and of imprison- 
ment, and of such other penalties as by the lawes, and by his maiestie’s prerogative royall, may be inflicted 


upon them. 


it did not occasion the scarcity of silver coin, yet much increased 
it. Tc make it more plenty, Captain Hayes proposed to raise the 
price of silver, by coining at 10 oz. 10 dwts. fine, and 64 shillings 
to the pound troy. From a report made by the Solicitor-general, 
dated July, 1612, and signed Tho. Parry, Fr. Bacon, it appears 
that tke officers of the mint, and some principal merchants, 
being consulted with respect to the cause of the scarcity of silver, 
`- and the expediency of raising the price of silver being mentioned, 
the result was as follows:—- Upon this*point it is fit we should 
give your lordships to understand what the merchants intimated 


z0 us, that the very voycing, and suspecte, of raysing the price of 
silver, if it be not cleere, would make such a deadness and reten- 
sion of money, this vacation, as (to use their own words) would be 
a miserie to the merchants; so that we were forced to use protes- 
tation, that there was no such intent.” [Sneiling’s Silver Coinage, 
pe 35, note, quoting Sir Julius Cæsar's MS. Collections, folios 68 
end 187}. 


1 If his majesty had fixed a fair value, how could the mer- 
chants, ete. afford to overbuy him? 
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« And it is zo be understood, that whereas the said rates are not precisely reduced to the jfinenesse of the 
said pieces and bullion, yet the same were guided by the valuation of tle merchants, which are best acquainted with 
the severall rates at which they are accepted abroade, where use sometimes prevaileth more than any exact 
computation.| 

“ The prices of goid, which the bringers in of forreine co:nes of gold, or other bullion of gold to the 
mint, shall receive at the mint, which prices no other person shall exceed : 

«For an otnce of French crownes, being xxij carrots fine, ii.. vj S. 

s For euery ounce of Spanish pistolets, being xxj carrots iij graine and a halfe fine, ijl. vjs. 

“For dnekets of Spaine, being xxiij carrots i graine fine at least, the ounce iij} viijs. viljd. 

- For milreas, crusado long crosse, crusado short crosse, the 3unce ijl. vjs. ijd. 

¢ For Hungary duckets, being xxiij carrots i graine fine at least, the ounce iij } ixs. 

« For the checkeene of Venice, being xxiij carrots i graine fine at least, the ounce iijl xs. 

“For Barbary gold, being xxiij carrots di graine fine, at the least, the ounce iij}. ixs. e 

« And if the said Barbary gold be of lesse finenesse, abatement must be made according to that rate. 

s For sultaines, being xxxiij carrots i graine fine at least, the ounce iij l viij s. viijd. 

« For all ozher gold, being xxij carrots fine, the ounce iijZ yj s. 

“And being finer, a greater price according to that rate, and being coarser a lesse; so that zhe 
bringer -in supp-y the less fine with the more fine, in such sort that in the totall it make good the said rate 
of xxij carrots fine. 

« The pricas of siluer, etc. as the gold. 

s For the ounce o? Spanish siluer money of Ciuill, vs. 

“ For the ounce of siluer of Mexico money, ìiijs xd. 

« For ingozs of silver, being xj ounces ij dwts. fine, according to the standard of England, the ounce vs. 

¢ And for other siluer of more finenesse a better price, according to that-rate; and for coarser a lesse; 
so that the brirger-in supply the lesse fine with the more fine, in such sort that in the totall it make good 
the said rate of xj ounces ij dwts, fine, according to the standard of Enzland.”? 

The inderture which was alluded to in this proclamation was dated upon the 18th of the same month, 
and raised the price of gold two shillings in every pound, according to the proclamation of the 28rd of 
November in tae last year? By the provisions which it contained, the pound weight of the old standard 
gold was to be coined into forty-four pounds by tale; viz. rose rialls, spur rialls, and angels; and a pound 
weight of gold, of twenty-two carats fine, was coined into forty pounds eighteen shillings and four-pence ; 
viz. into unites at twenty-two shillings, double crowns at eleven shillings, British crowns at five shillings 
and sixpence, chistle-crowns at four shillings and four-pence thvee-farthings, or half British crowns at two 
shillings and nine-pence a-piece.* 

This expedient of lowering the standard of the coins was acopted contrary to the advice of Sir Robert 
Cotton, who recommended an attempt to lessen the imports ard to increase the exports, and to allow the 
bringers-in of bullion to trade outward the value thereof in domestic commodities at an abated custom; as 
the most probeble means of furnishing the mint with a continual supply of bullion. And said further, that, . 
on account of the neglect of these things, the want of bullion was at that time such, that there was not 
money in specie sufficient to pay the lenders their principal, so that usury was paid for money upon 
supposition, and not really, 

In the parliament which was holden at Edinburgh on the 28d of October in this year, an act was passed, 


1 Is it possible that his majesty, assisted by the wisdom of his 
privy council, and the sagacity of a number of merchants, could 
persuade himself that the advaniage which could be made of this 
usage in the foreign mints was nct known to every dealer in 
bullion; and that any man would bring coins or bullion to a mint, 
where he was not 3ermitted to take advantage of such knowledge? 

2 Proclamation in the library of the Society of Antiquaries. 

+ Leake, pe 277,- This statement is not quite correct, for the 


gold o? tte old standard was not raised exactly in this proportion ; 
the gold cf twenty-two carats was. 

t Lo vndes, p. 53. The date of this indenture is recited in 
Pat. 15 J. I. p. 13. dors. Rymer, vol. xvii. p. 19. Atthe death 
of prince Henry. in the month of November, in this year, it 
appears that 200X. of coinage custom made a part of his yearly 
revenne. [ Archcologia, vol. xv. p. 15]. 

5 Cotiont Poathuma, p.197. 
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inticuled, “ Ane act pardoning the by- past escaips of some penall statits therein mentioned.” Amongst these 
were the acts of parliament made anent transporting of gold and silver, and the acts anent whissiling 
[exchanging] of gold and silver, and taking therefore above the king’s pryce.! 

The want of coins of small value had at this time occasioned the increase of a practice which greatly 
needed reformation. Private traders, finding themselves unable to carry on their business without smaller 
money than the legal coins, were driven by necessity to provide something to supply the deficiency of the 
lawful currency; and accordingly they had, for some a past, struck farthing tokens, as they were called, 
in lead.? i 

1613. Both the conveniences, and also the evils, which resu:ted from this eneen of ié royal 
prerogative, were fully stated in the proclamation by which these illegitimate coins were abolished, upon the 
19tl: of May in the year 1613.° 

It commenced with an acknowledgment that in times past some toleration had existed, in the realm, of 
tokens *of lead, commonly known by the name of farthing tokens, to pass between vintners, tapsters, 
chardlers, bakers, and other like tradesmen, and their customers;? waereby such small portions and quanti- 
ties of things vendible, as the necessity and use, especially of the poczer sort of people, oftentimes required, 
might be conveniently bought and sold, without enforcement to buy more ware than would serve for their 
use and occasions. But it objected, that the manner of issuing them and the use of them, as they passed 
only between customers, did not that good to the public which might by a more general use be eifected. 
That they were subject to counterfeiting, loss, and deceit; for sometimes they were refused as doubtful things, 
and sometimes by the death or removal of those who gave tlem, wer2 lost and discredited. And also, that 
it was some derogation to the royal prerogative that such tokens shoud be allowed to have currency, in any 
degr2e, with the lawful money of the realm. Therefore notice wes given by the proclamation, that his 
majesty, being willing to continue to his subjects the good arising from the use of such small monies, under 
such directions and cautions as might restrain the abuse of them, hac given power and authority, by letters 
patent, to John lord Harrington, baron of Exeter, and his executors. administrators, deputies, and assigns, 
to make such a competent quantity of farthing tokens of copper, as might be conveniently issued amongst 
his subjects within the realms of England and Ireland, and the dominion of Wales, during the term 
mentioned in the said letters patent.© That it was not his majesty’s intention thereby to make them monies, 
nor to force his subjects to receive them in payments,’ otherwise than with their own good liking, but only 





1 Parliament, James VI. cap.9. The latter of these acts was 5 From tke name of the patentee, these tokens were called 
first passed in the seventh parliament of James V. [March 14, Harrington's: thus, in Drunken Barnaby's Journal, part iii. p. 82. 
1540], with this title—“ That na thing be taken for quhisselling “Jeni Harrineron, bonum omen ! 
of gald.” Vere amans illud nomen, 

Offenders were ‘to be ponte as falsers of the kingis grace Harrinetoni dedi Nummus 
money.” Ct fortune peng summum, 

The reason assigned for mache this statute, is that ‘persons Indigenti pestulanti, 
havand quhite money, will not change for gold, but takis therefore | Senedictionem danti, 
twelve pennies, or mair, for quhisselling the same.” [Scots Acts, 

1540, cap. 99}. Thence to Harrington be it spoken ! 
* 2? No other metal is mentioned in the proclamation. Tor name-seke I gave a token 

? This measure was in agitation some years before it actually To a beggar that did crave it, 
took place, Various plans were proposed, some as early as the nd as cheerfully receive it : 
year 1606; and in 1609 the coining of small money of silver was Aore, he need not me importune, 
actually suspended, preparatory, I presume, to an intended coinage Zor ’twas th’ utmost of my fortune.” 
ofcopp2r. [Sir J. Casar’s Mss.] S The pateaz was dated on the 10th of April, 1613, for the 

4 Sir Robert Cotton, who in the 9th of James recommended term of three raars; and Lord Harrington ‘“‘covenanted to 
a coinage of small monies, states that there were then in London accompt quarteri", and to pay into the receipt whatsoever the 
above three thousand that, one with another, cast yearly five benefit should amount unto within the said three years above 
pounds a-piece in leaden tokens, whereof the tenth remained not 20,0007., all charzes deducted, and a recognizance of 20,0007. was 
unto them at the year’s end, when they renewed their store, which entered into by ìn to performe the clause of accompt, ” [Sir J. 
amounted to above 15,000. The rest of the realm he reckoned Cesar’s Papers, fcio 88]. 
not to be-inferior to the city in proportion. [The manner and 7 Sir Robert. Datton had proposed that none should be enforced 
means how the kings of England have from time to time supported to take any but ic sums under twenty shillings, and then but the 
and repaired their estates, Cottoni Posthuma, p. 199}. twentieth part proportionably. [Cotioni Posthuma, p. 199]. 
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to give them license and means to use them according to their occasions, and that without any fee, charge, 
or constraint in any wise -mposed upon them. | 

The proclamation further declared, that the said farthing tokens should be made exactly and artificially 
of copper, by eagines and instruments, having on the one side two sceptres, crossing under one diadem, and 
on the other side a harp crowned with the king’s title, JACOBUS DEL GRATIA MAGN BRITANNLE FRANCLE 
ET HIBERNIZ REX;! with a privy mark to be set upon them, ftom time to time, whereby to discern and 
distinguish them, and to be altered according to occasion, for preventing the falsifying and counterfeiting of 
the sathe. Such farthing tokens to pass for the value of farthings within the king’s realins and dominions, 
with the liking and consezt of his loving subjects. 

And therefore it was commended, by the proclamation, that after the feast of the nativity of St. Jokn 
Baptist, next following the date thereof, no person should use, deliver, or receive any such leaden tokens as 
were formerly tolerated, nor make or counterfeit such farthing tokens of copper, or the engines or instru- 
ments by which they should be made, nor utter any other farthing tokens whatsoever, upon sucli pains, 
penalties, and imprisonments, as might be inflicted by the statutes of the realm of England, and by the 
king’s prerogative royal, 

In order for the better distributing and dispersing these farthing tokens, the Lord Harrington was 
bound to deliver at the rate of one and twenty shillings in farshing tokens, for every twenty shillings in 
sterling money; and also for the space of one year, until the said tokens should have grown into more 
general use, acd were weil dispersed, to deliver to any person who should find himself surcharged with more 
of them than Le could ccnveniently utter for his use and occasicns, the sum of twenty shillings in sterling 
money, for every sum of one and twenty shillings in farthing sokens, and after that rate for lesser sums, 
where any tradesman should require the same. All magistrates, etc., were commanded to assist Lord 
Harrington in circulating them.? 

These tokens were circulated at first with great difficulty; and in several counties, as Derbyshire, 
Staffordshire, Flintshire, and Denbighshire, they absolutely refused to take them, although they were 
countenanced by the magis:rates (as the proclamation requirec} and ky dispersed printed bills. Even in 
those counties where they did then take thera, it was but in small quantities; so that in six months time 
they had hardly uttered 600/. ‘The rechange likewise at first was very heavy; and a report being spread 
that they were to be altered, and that the old ones would not be taken, it increased to forty and fifty pounds 
a week,® 

The Spanish coins (which had hitherto been permitted to c.rculate in the realm) were now so generally 
clipped and impaired, that the loss to the receiver was most ccmmonly no less than a full third part, and 
by reason of the great gezin to be made, vast quantities of those ight coins were imported, and being mixed 
with his majesty’s money were passed away at the very full valae which they were made to bear provided 
they were not defective. Such light Spanish monies were therefore forbidden, by proclamation, to be 
received or paid, on pain of fine or imprisonment, to be adjucged. by the court of Star-chamber, or any 
other court of law. And it was commanded that such defective Spanish coins should be, with all convenient 
expedition, brought into the mint in the Tower, to be coined into current money, where the owners should 
receive present payment for the same, according to their true w2ight and value in bullion.4 


1 A specimen of this coinage is given in Supplement, 
Part il 
2 Proclama-ion in the lilrary of the Society of Antiquaries. 
By the terms of tie patent Lord Harrington was to take one half 
of the profits; buz the king being informed, whilst the patent was 
under the privy sedl, that the g-ant was worth 60,0002, allowed to 
him 25,0002. as it should be raised by issuing the tokens, and the 
surplus, if any, was to come to the king. [Snelling’s Copper 
Coinage, p. 6}. 
3 Snelling’s Copper Coinage, p.8. Gerrard Malynes was the 
inventor of the farthing tokens; and he says that envy, on that 
account, accused nim “that thare was an intention to bring in the 


use of ecoaper moneys within the realme; which tokens are foufd 
to bee ve-y commodious and necessary, whereby the waste of much 
silver is prevented, the meere poore relegved, and many of their 
lives saved, and the commonwealth cannot be without them, un~ 
lesse leadan tokens were made againe in derogation of his majes- 


ties Prerogative Royal.” [The Maintenance of Free Trade. 


London, 8vo, 1622, p. 48]. 


4 Proclamation, dated May 20, 1613, in the library of the 
Society cf Antiquaries? 

In Sir Foulk Greville’s [Lord Brook] “ Five years of ring 
James,” it is said, “tpat it was rumoured abroad that the Spaniard 
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1614, In this year some doubts having arisen, whether upon the death of Lord Harrington the elder, 
and of his son, the proclamation respecting the farthing tokens still continued in force, so that some persons 
either refused to use them, or continued to utter their cwn tokens of trass, copper, and other metal, or matter ; 
therefore a proclamation, on the 21st of June, declared that it still remained valid, and that it was confirmed 
to Lady Ann Harrington (the widow of the late patertee, and exeeutrix of the will of John lord Harring- 
‘ton her son) and to her assigns. 

And the proclamation ordered that no alteration sLould be made in the stamp then used.? 

At this time the king seemed well inclined to erect a mint in Ireland, for the coining of motiey in that 
realm; the want of which, his majesty was informed, was a hindrance to commerce and tradé amongst his 
subjects there. The business proceeded so far as to tae issuing a warrant to the wardens of the mint, to 
consider the articles which had been proposed to his rejesty, and ta confer with the lord deputy of Ireland. 
The effect of the articles was to place the mint in the hands of undertakers; but this was objected to by the 
wardens, who recommended to his majesty to keep It in his own power.? This I presume occasioned the 
failure of the scheme. 

1614-15. On the 23d March following, a prockmation was issued to enforce the statutes against the 
exportation of gold and silver, in order to prevent the advantage waich was taken by foreign mints of the 
exactness of his majesty’s justice, and the tenderness of his honocr, in keeping the standard of his coins 
more invariable than it was in any other place or state cf Europe. 

The exportation of his majesty’s coins, in comsequence of the profit which was afforded by this 
adherence to the standard was so great, that it was rotorious that they passed as usually and familiarly 
beyond the seas, as if they were the current and proper money of those parts.? 

1615. It was still found to be extremely difficult entirely to chack the circulation of the old farthing 
tokens, and it became necessary to forbid it by proc‘zmation, and also to crder that no one should mark, 
deface, bore, or clip any of his majesty’s tokens, and that the currency of such as had already been defaced, 
should be stopped. The counterfeiting of them, or of the engines by which they were made, was also 
prohibited.? 

. 1616-17. The undue practices against the proclamations for establishing the currency of bedak 
tokens, it appears, were still continned, for in a proclamation dated on the 17th of March, it is stated that 
divers chandlers, ete., had, since the publishing of the lest ordinance, not only made, used, and uttered their 
unlawful tokens, but had also pretended to be overchazged with his majesty’s farthing tokens, for want of a 
due rechange of them into sterling money (which, by the first proclamation for their currency, was limited 
to one year only), and also alleged, that the issuing of them, from. the makers, at the rate of twenty-one 
shillings in tokens for twenty shillings sterling, did breed an inconvenience, and a further surcharge to them 
(to whose hands the greater part was brought), because many for the gain of twelve-pence in twenty shill- 
ings, would take the tokens in great sums, and so with ihe same, anc. some money, pay handicraftsmen for 
their labour at the week’s end. 

To prevent such practices, it was commanded that the former proclamations should be observed, and 
-that in future only twenty shillings in tokens should be given for twenty shillings sterling; and that there - 
should be established a continual rechange of them within the city of London, where all persons might 


chad drawn out a navy of a hundred sail, whether intended against 
England or elsewhere was not known. Howsoeyer, upon this, 
there followed a proclamation against Spanish money, that their 
money should not be current in England, which caused many to 
suspect worse than the worst; and some said one thing, and some 
another. [Harleian Miscellany, vol. vii, p.411]. The proclama- 
tion above is probably that which occasioned the alarm here men- 
tioned. 

1! Proclamation in the library of the Society of Antiquaries, 

* Sir J. Cesar’s Mss. folios 276, 278,°280. 

* Proclamation in the library of the Society of Antiquaries. 

VOL. I. 


In the course of this month the king was at Cambridge, and in 
an account of his entertainment there, it is said that “ Paul 
Tomson, the gokd-clipper, hath his pardon; and not only so, but 
is absolved a pend & culpA; whereby he keeps his living, and 
never came to trl; and I heard he had the face to appear in the 
town whilst the <ing was there. There are*some lines of his in 
the Harleian ccllection, entitled * The Soldier’s Counterbuff to the 
Cambridge Inter udians of Ignoramus.’”  ichols's Progresses of 
Elizabeth, etes vcl. iii, p. 124]. 

^ Proclamazion, dated October 26, 1615, in the Antiquary 
Society’s library. 
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receive money -or their tokens, at the rate of twenty shillings sterling for twenty-one shillings in tokens. 
The prohibitior. of all other tokens but those of his majesty’s mint, and of the counterfeiting, ete., them, 
was also renewed.! 

1617. By the death of Sir Richard Martin, master of the mint, which happened in the course of this 
year, a step was put to tke working of the mint, and those who brought bullion could not have it made into 
money. It was therefore commanded, by a writ directed to Thomas lord Knyvet, and Edmund Double- 
day, esq., wardens, which bore date upon the 28rd of August, shat such coins as had been made by Sir 
Richard Martir, and Richard Martin his son, in virtue of an indenture of the 18th of May 1612, stould 
still continué ta be made.* 

` 1617-18. On the 2d of March a proclamation was issued, ia which it was stated that in order to prevent 
abuses by the counterfeiting of gold and silver thread, and for the preservation of bullion, the king had caused 
the whole work to be takan into his possession, rather than to leave it to the dispose and power of private 
men. As this his care and good intention had been interrupted 2f late by the importation of gold and silver 
thread, and by making the same privately and in corners, conzrary to the patent of privilege heretofore 
granted; therefore the importation of it was forbidden, and also ihe making it, except by those licensed, on 
pain of forfeiture. The proclamation also recited, and enforcec, the statute of the fourth of Henry VII. | 
relating to refiners, and forbade the making any engine, etc. for drawing, ete. of gold and silver thread. And 
it was further commanded, that no one should buy or sell any, but such as was sealed with the seal appointed 
for that use.’ 

In the tenth year of the king’s reign he, by a proclamation Jated upon the 14th of May, set the prices 
of foreign gold and silver, in their several species, for the better staying of treasure within the realm, and 
also for the pracyring and inviting of the same to be brought as well into his kingdom as into his mint. But 
that proclamation not haying been so duly obeyed and observed as it ought, his majesty did, by a proclama- 
tion which was issued upon the 4th of February in his sixteenth year, 1618-19, command that it should, for 
the time to come, be more straightly put into execution. He, however, declared, that it was not his inten- 
tion thereby to revoke, or discharge, any liberty which the East India Company (being a company which so 
well deserved to be upheld and encouraged) had, or ought to have, by the lawful use and practice of thejr 
charter. And because the drawing of monies into the goldsmitks’ hands by turning silver into gold, upon 
profit of exchange, made it more ready to be engrossed by tae merchant for transportation to mints abroad, 
and that such profit, to be taken upon change of monies, had bean prohibited by law; therefore his majesty 
did forbid.such profit to be taken, above the rates at which such monies had been declared to be current, on 
pain of forfeiture of the same, and of such further punishmert, es by the laws, or by the preneanye royal, 
might be infliesed. 

It was also commanced, that no goldsmith, nor other person, should melt any coins of his maj cate s realm, 
or current within the same, but should make plate of old plate, of foreign bullion or coin, or of silver burnt 
out of lace, or the like, upon pain of forfeiture of double the valae of the said coins, and such other punish- 
ment as aforesaid, the beter to keep the gold and silver of the kingdom in money and coin. 

And to diminish the waste of gold and silver foliate, it was ordered that, after six months, it should not, 
be employed in any building, etc. etc. or any ornaments whatsoever, except for armour or weapons, or in 
arms or ensigns of honour, at funerals, or monuments of the dead, on pain of forfeiture of the same materials 
or works, and further purishment as contemners of his majesty’s royal commandment.* : 

About this time “ tke scarcity of silver was the subject of much consideration and inquiry. Proclama- 
tions (as above) were issued against the exportation of it, and several schemes were proposed for the drawing 
it into the mint. It was particularly advised, that the weight af the money should be lessened, and this 
proceeded so far, that directions were actually given to the attorney-general, on the 21st of February, 
to prepare new indentures for the mint, whereby the pound weight troy of standard silver should be coined 


1 Proclamation in the library of the Society of Anti- © Preclamation in the collection belonging to the Privy 
quaries, Council. s 
2 Pat, 15. I., p. 13. dors. Kymer, vol. xvii. p, 19. ¢ Prezlamation in the Antiquary Society’s library. 
a 
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into sixty-six shillings. But these directions were soon after rzcalled, and the designed alteration of 
the silver coins was ordered to be suspended for twelve:ronths, upon a report made to the council, on the 25th 
of April, 1619, by several eminent merchants, whose advice had been desired in a consultation with the 
ministers on that occasion.. This intended alteration does not app2ar after this to have been thought of 
any more ; and indeed silver about the same time began to come again into the mint in greater plenty than it 
had done for some years before.” ? 

On the 31st of July, a proclamation was issued for reforming sundry inconveniences touching the coins 
of the realm. It commenced with stating, that, notwitkstanding his majesty’s care, greater quantities, of light 
gold, than in any former age had been known, were da:ly and contirually uttered, and not only so, but.the 
weightiest of the coins, being culled out and sorted, wera transported icto foreign parts, to the impoverishing of 
the realm. Therefore his majesty had resolved to make trial, if by proposal of benefit to such persons as should 
further his intention, though with his own apparent loss, he might adrance the plenty and abundance of coin 
withinshis realm, In pursuance of this resolution, he had ordered the profit of his coinage to be reduced, 
for one year, from twenty-six shillings and four-pence for every pound weight of gold, together with some 
profit from shearing at the mint, to fifteen shillings ond», including also the gain by shearing, and likewise 
had commanded that the officers of his mint should frora thenceforth, according to the ancient law and custom 
of the realm (ratified by authority of parliament in the 25th year oZ king Edward III., and in the ninth of 
king Henry V.), receive gold and silver into the mint by weight, and should deliver the monies thereof, when 
they should be made, by weight, or by number, at the 2-ection of him who should receive the same, without 
delay or difficulty. 

And whereas the advancing of the gold coins, at zhe rate of two shillings in twenty, had been found 
inconvenient, on account of their unaptness for tale, oceesioning fractions and perplexities in reckoning, and 
by the inequality of the sum causing persons in some disbursements cf gold, to deliver more than otherwise 
they would if the coin had been of an even proportion; zherefore his majesty had thought it meet to forbear 
the stamping any more of those unequal coins, and to r2duce the monies hereafter to be made to the ancient 
value of coin in use before the said advancement; those 2oins, however, which were already in circulation, to 
continue of the same value as they had been, and to be 2urrent with the following coins newly to be made, 
viz. one piece of fine angel gold of the value of thirty chillings sterling, stamped on the one side with his 
majesty’s picture crowned, and in parliament robes, sitting in a chair. and at the feet a portcullis, with the 
style JACOBUS D. G. MAG. BRIT. FRAN. ET HIB, REX; and on the other side, his arms, with a cross flory, and 
the number of xxx. A circle about the escutcheon of arms, charged with flower-de-luces, lions, and roses, 
with this inscription in an outer circle, A DNO FACTUM EST ISTUD, ET EST MIRAB. IN OCULIS MRIS.” 

Another piece of fine angel gold, of the value of fizteen shillings, stamped on the one side with a lion 
crowned, holding a sceptre in the one paw, and an escutzheon of the royal arms in the other, marked with 
the number xy. with the style aforementioned, and on the other side with a spur rowell, and in the midst 
thereof a rose, and without the points of the rowell, flowes-de-luces, lions, and crowns, with the forementioned 
inscription about, A D’No, etc.4 
- One other piece of fine angel gold, of the value of tea shillings, m on the one side with the picture 


-1 Folkes, p. 70. I believe that this statement by Fclkes is not 
correct. It appears, from the privy council registers, that the 
question of raising the value of .the money was considered on the 
30th of March, 1619, and, as the king was then absent in Scotland, 
the final result was postponed until his return. In the mean time, 
however, they declare, “ that they do not see any necessity to raise 
the coin of any kind; but rather that this would draw with it much 
inconvenience—and because the noise thereof through the city of 
Loncon hath already done hurt to the whole nation, and inter- 
rupted the general course of trade, think it very necessary that 
some signification be made of the council board, that the king has 
no purpose to raise the coins, at this time, but to continue the same 
as now they be, which would give great satisfaction fo the subjects,” 


e 


[ Minutes communicated by C, Chalmers, esq.} The report men- 
tioned by Folkes, is not in the register, nor any further proceed- 
ings, so far as tbey have been examined, that is, to February 
1630. 

2 Folkes, p. 72. ‘It does not appear what was the occasion 
cf this change, bu: the fact was this: that in the four years from 
april 1, 1617, to the 4th of February, 1620, there was only 
coined at the Tower’ in silver money the sum of*10701. 15s. 4d, and 
taat in the four fc lowing years, to the 3Ist of March, 1625, there 
was coined the sum of 205,5002. 16s, 2d.” [Folkes’s note]. 

3 See Gold Coins, Plate xii, No. 5. The legend is abbre. 
wiated upon the ccins still more than it is above. 

4 Id. ibid, Ne. 6, 
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of-an angel strixing a serpent, with the number of x, and on the cther side with a ship with one sail displayed 
and the royal arms thereon, with the aforesaid inscriptions on either side. 

One other piece of crown gold, of the value of twenty skillings, stamped on the one side with his 
majesty’s picture crowned with a laurel, with the number of xx, and the style aforementioned; and on the 
other side the royal arms crowned, with this inscription about, FACIAM EOS IN GENTEM UNAM? 

One other piece of crown gold, with the like impression anc inscription on the one side, but with the 
number of x, and on the other side the royal arms as before witk this inscription, HENRICUS ROSAS, REGNA 
JACOBUS.” And a five shillings’ piece of the same fineness, type, and inscription.’ 

And betause the abuse of impairing the gold coins had grow more frequent than before, by reason that 
the delivering and receiving the same by weight (a maiter agreeable both to ancient and modern laws and 
proclamations) had been of ‘ate greatly neglected, whereby offenders had more opportunity and encourage- 
ment to clip, wash, and diminish the same coins; his majesty therefore had thought it good to quicken the 
said laws, and former proclamations; and therefore (according to the precedent of a proclamation made in 
the nine-and-twentieth year of the late queen Elizabeth, which continued in force until her decease, and also 
of the like proclamation since published by his majesty, in the ninth vear of his reign) his majesty declared, 
that, after the first day of September following the daie of the proclamation, it should be free and lawful for 
all his subjects to refuse in any payments, all pieces of gold, heretofore coined, which should be lighter than 
according to the remedies and abatements prescribed by the aforesaid E E TA made in the ninth year 
of his reign, viz. 


Bas, ae grains 
228, — 
In every piece of gold} 15s. 6d. [|The remedy and abatement 23 —_ 
current r è - } Hs. not to exceed - -}2 — 
g 5s. 6d. 7 iu 
2s. 9d. ü } = 


And all other pieces of gold which should hereafter be coined, which should be lighter than according to 
the following remedies or abatements: 


30s. 3 grains : 
OP sss 
In every new piece of = The remedy and ebatement jyy 
gold current for - ; not to exceed - - 2 
10s, 1 — 
5s. $ mm 


And that all subjects might have good and just weights, for the weighing of such coins, notice was given 
in the proclamation, that his majesty had commanded the master of his mint within the Tower of London (the 
appointment thereof being proper and peculiar to his majesty only) to prepare, before the first of September, 
a sufficient number of upright, balances, and true weights, es well of every several piece of gold lawfully 
current in the realm, as of the said remedies and abatements, to be ready to deliver at reasonable prices (to 
be rated by the commissioners of the treasury, or the treasurer cf England for the time being) to all such As 
should require the same. And the chief officers in all cities, boroughs, and towns corporate, in the realm of 
England, and principality of Wales, were commanded to provide, to haye one pair of the said weights. 
sufficient, at the hands of the said master of the mint, within ev2ry city, ete. before the last day of the said 
month of September, there io be well and safely kept, for trial of the weight of the said coins, as any oceasion 
should be. And all persons were forbidden to have or use any cther weights, than as aforesaid, for the said 
coins of gold, remedies, or abatements.” 

The coins which are described in this proclamation were (according to Camden’s Annals of James I. 
under this year) made current upon the third of September. Those which bore the king’s bust crowned with 
a laurel, soon get the name of laurels among the vulgar.® 


1 See Gold Goins, Plate xii. No, 7. 5 Proclamation in the library of the Society of Antiquaries, 
2 Id. Plate xi. Nos. 9 and 10. . The sarne was prouiad at Edinburgh on the 25th of November 
3 Id, Plate xi No. Il. ; following. 
å Id. No, 12, | © G. Camdani regni Regis Jacobi I. annalium apparatus. 
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The laureat broad piece was never introduced imto Scotland, where the sceptred unit, with its half, 
qjuarter, and half-quarter, still continued to be coined as before; and probably for this reason, that although 
“it was no longer so convenient for tale in England at the value of twerty-twe shillings, it continued never- 
theless to be equally so in Scotland; where the manner of accounting by their own marks still subsisting, a 
piece of gold of twenty marks Scotish, as the unit then was, with its parts of ten marks, etc. was no less 
convenient and apt for tale, that when the same after i:s first coinage rad course for twenty shillings sterling. 

From a proclamation, dated upon the tenth of October in this year, it appears, that his majesty had 
considered the consumption or preservation of bullion. of which coin was made, to be of such inipgrtance, 
that he had heretofore, with the good liking of the invertors thereof, taken the manufacture of gold and silver 
thread into his own hands, and that he did purpose so ~o retain it, to be exercised only by his agents, who 
should from time to time be accountable to him for the same. But tlLat notwithstanding the proclamation of 
the 22d of March, 1618, foreign gold and silver thread, unsealed, waz krought into the realm. 

This proclamation, therefore, forbade the use of sach thread, and ordered, that all persons who should 
work, buy, or receive any lace, ete. wrought of gold or silver thread, shou d enter the names, etc. of the persons 
of whom they bought it; and that all persons who shoald work, etc. zh2 same, should enter into a bond of 
1002. or 200/. a-piece, and not above, to the commissior ers appointec for the said manufacture, to perform all 
the particulars above stated. 

And it commanded further, that. no finer of gold o2 silver should hereafter melt, ete. or sell any refined 
gold or silver to any person, until he should have enter2d into a bond of 1002., or more, before the said com- 
missioners, to melt none of the king’s coins, for the making of refine: gold or silver. 

And power was given to the commissioners, taking a constable vita them, to search, seize, etc.” 

On the 25th of November, a proclamation for referming sundry irconveniences touching the coins of 
his majesty’s realms, was published in Edinburgh. It differed from the English ordinance of the 31st of 
July, chiefly in the following respects; viz. Charles Dizkeson, sinker of the irons in the mint at Edinburgh, 
was authorized to make the weights, and was commanded to sell thems at the price of twelve shillings usual 
money of Scotland, and not at more. And all other persons were forbidden to make or sell any of the said 
weights, except such as should be made by the said Dickeson, under the pain of falset, and to be punished 
therefore, in their persons and goods, as counterfeiters 3f his majestv 3 weights, with all rigour. 

The prices at which the gold coins were to be current in Scotland were also set forth; namely, 


ANGEL GOLD. Crown Gorp. 
The rose-ryal, marked 30s., for 18 pounds Scotish. The unit, matked 20s., for 12 pounds Scotish. 
The spur-ryal, marked 15s., for 9 pounds Scotish. The new dou2le-crown, marked 10s., for 6 pounds Scotish, 
The angel, marked 10s., for 6 pounds Scotish. The new Britzin-crown, marked 5s., for 3 pounds Scotish. 


And touching all other pieces of gold which were cecried, and orzained to be brought to the coin-house, 
that the owner should receive there, in ready and thankful payment, for every ounce weight of gold of 22 
earats fine, the sum of thirty-nine pounds three shillings and five-pence; and for all other gold proportionally 
for every ounce, denier, and grain weight thereof.’ 
+ Ina brief of some of the principal points of his majesty’s late charter to the company of goldbeaters in 
London, which was granted in this year, it was stated shat his majesty had provided and taken order, that 
all such gold and silver foliat as should be hereafter mace by the master and wardens and commonalty of the 
gaid company, should be made out of foreign coin and bullion only, and not otherwise.4 

The proclamation of the 81st of July in this year, had been so litle attended to, that many persons, 
instead of refusing such coins as were without the remedies therein allowed, did accept all coins whatsoever 
that were tendered to them, without weighing or examining the true alae and goodness thereof. 

_ It therefore became necessary to command, by proclamation deied February the 7th; 1619-20, that 

whick in the former ordinance was left to their own free will. Accorcinzly, all persons were forbidden, on 
pain of contempt, and of incurring his majesty’s displeasure, to tak2 or receive, after Midsummer next 


1 Folkes, p. 147. * Proclamation in Cardornel’s Numismata Scotie, App. No. iii, 
2 Proclamation in the library of the Society of Antiquaries, * In the library of the Society of Antiqueries, 
$ ` ` 
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following, any piece of gold coin current within the realm, other vise than according to the rates and reme- 
dies specified in the former proclamation. All which remedies were to be allowed in every piece accordingly, 
and no deduction or abatement to be made for the same, but the coins to pass as if they were of full weight 
and just value. 

But if any of those coins should want more of the true weight than the remedies allowed, then he that 
should offer the same in payment should pay twopence for every grain so deficient to the receiver of such 
‘coin; which, with that allowance, should be taken in payment as if the same were of full and just weight. 

.  Byt ‘in case the deficiency should be such as that the piece of twenty-two shillings should want more 
than three grains above the remedy allowed, and the other pieces in proportion,’ then all persons were com- 
manded not only to refuse tae same, but to brand them, by striking a hole through every such piece when 
offered in payment, and alse through every other piece that should be found soldered or unlawfully debased, 
returning such pieces immediately to the owners thereof, accordingly as it was ordered by a proclamation of 
the 29th of queen Elizabeth, upon the like occasion. 

It was also declared, that all persons bringing gold to be cained at the mint should have a just and full 
return thereof, without diminution, by weight or by number, at their choice, deducting for the coinage, 
according to the proclamation of the 31st of July, 1619. 

And it was further ordered, that all the chief officers of citizs, ete., who had neglected to obey the pro- 
clamation relating to scales and weights for coins, should furnsh themselves therewith before the 24th of 
June, and that no other weights should be used.? 

1620-21. On the 30th of January, in this year, the parliament began to sit, and the king came in 
person, and, amongst other things, commanded the House to consider the trade, for the making thereof better: 
“and shew me,”, said he, “the reason why my mint, for these eight or nine years, hath not gone.” 

In consequence of this command, Mr. Glanvyle, upon the 6th of February, offered to the House of 
Commons the consideration of the coins. 

In the course of the debate, it was stated that the supply cz coin was a principal means of calling the 
parliament. The scarcity of money was represented to be greaz; so that tenants gave up their farms, and 
land had fallen from 20 years’ purchase to 19, 18, and even to 13. The mint had not gone for many years. 
Some supposed this scarcity to be occasioned by teo much mosey having been carried northward; others 
ascribed it to too much prodigality in apparel, etc.; and others to excess of plate, serving in silver; to the 
East India Company’s patent to carry out coin (for the cessatior of the mint was only since that grant); and 
to the patent to stop the importation of Venice gold, and to mak2 gold and silver lace’ of bullion of the realm, 
by which 40,0002. were lost annually in bullion. 

In conclusion, the committee of grievances was directed to inquire inte it.* 

On the 26th of the same month, the Fouse was again called upon to remember his majesty’s recommen- 
dation of the scarcity of money for consideration, and for search into the causes and remedies. 

It was represented, that clothiers’ looms were laid down, by two hundred. in a town; that the farmer 
was not able to pay his rent; and that merchants who brought ia, heretofore, 20,0002. per annum in bullion, 
did not now bzing in sufficient to pay the king his impositions; that, heretofore, two millions were annually» 
coined at the mint, but, since the East India Company was set. up, little less than fifty or sixty thousand 
pounds per annum were carried into Poland. 

Sir Edward Coke stated, amongst other reasons for the scarcity of money, the goldsmiths melting the 
king’s coin into plate; that there was a law against melting fouxpences and twopences, but then there were 
shillings, which were conceived to be out of that law. 


1 That is, double the weight of the remedy, which was three agree exiztly with the Latin abstract in the Journals, the king 
grains upon the piece of twenty-two shi-lings. says, " L.'s strange that my mint has not gone this eight or nine 
years; bit I think the fault of the want of money is the uneven 


7 Proclamaticn in the library of the Society of Antiquaries. balancing of trade.’ [Vol. v., p. 819]. ‘There is some mistake 


3 Rushworth’s Hist. Collections, vol. i., p. 28. The editors of here which I am unablato clear up. The Latin abstract in the 
the Parliamentary History say that this speech is not genuine. In f> Lords Jcuraals says not one word about the mint, 
that given by them from Franklin's Annals, which they state to 4 Commons Journal, vol. iy p. S11. 
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Sir Thomas Roe proposed, that a due proportior should be observed between gold and silver; and 
remarked, that the standard of silver in the realm was rct like that in other countries, and that he who should 
bring in money here would lose eight per cent.1 

The committee made their report upon the 18th cf March, and attributed the scarcity of coins to the 
unequal balancing of trade, and the East India Company. The importation of Spanish tobacco they like- 
wise considered as a cause. This last was resolved by tne House, wi-hout one negative. 

This inquiry seems to have ended in the introduction of a bill to prevent the exportation of coins., It 
was brought into the House upon the 9th of ays but iz doeg not apear to have passed into a law, ‘as-it is 
not to be found in any edition of the statutes. _ 

1621. The patent for the manufacture of gold and silver threzd having occasioned several abuses, it 
was, with others, repealed by proclamation on the 80th ef March.? 

On the 17th of May, it was resolved in the House cf Commons zhet the proclamation for gold weights 
should be debated in the committee of grievances, and tken to be reported to the House.’ I have not, how- 
ever, found any further proceedings thereon. In the Emg’s speech io the Lords, upon the 2d of June, he 
reminded them of the two patents, grievous to the comraonwealth, viz., that of inns, and that of gold and 
silver thread, which had been called in by him. ‘This ke insisted upcn, because some had said that no good 
had been done in that parliament.® 

_ Qn the 4th of the same month, the day on which thre parliament was adjourned, the archbishop of Can- 
terbury presented to the king three petitions, which were recommerded by the Commons. One ofthese 
was concerning bullion and coin to be preserved in the land; to which his majesty answered, that he would 
advise with his council, and redress it.” 

The parliament met again upon the 20th of November, and on the 24th the lord-keeper, Williams, 
reported to both houses, the king’s speech, in which he 3et forth his majesty’s gracious cafe over the king- 
dom, since the last recess or departure of that assembly: how the three petitions, presented from both Houses 
by the archbishop of Canterbury, were really answered That the icportation of bullion, and conservation 
of coin within the land, were discussed, committed, and referred.® 

, 1621-22. It does not appear that any thing war done in this matter by the ailment which was 
probably occasioned by its sudden dissolution, on the Eth of February following, before a single act was 
passed, except the grant of two subsidies in the first session; but be a proclamation dated on the llth of 
June, 1622, the exportation of coin and bullion was fortidden, on pam of his majesty’s displeasure, and of 
the severest censure of the Star-chamber, and such furta2r pains, punishments, and imprisonments, as by the 


laws might be inflicted. 


1 Commons Journal, vol. i., p. 527. 

2 Id. ibid, p. 552. The quantity of tobacco imported isstated, 
at p. 527, to amount to 120,0002 

e ° Td. ibid, p. 615. 

4 Proclamation in the library.of the Society of Antiquaries. 
The king, in his speech on the 26th of May, 1620, said that this 
patent was most vilely executed, both for wrongs done to men’s 
persons, as also for abuse in the stuff; for it was a kind of false 
coin. [ Parl. Hist. vol. v., p, 379]. The patentees were Sir Giles 
Mompesson and Sir Francis Mitchell. The former of these was a 
member of parliament, a projector, and a great dealer and patentee, 
[ Parl. Hist. vol. v., p. 334]. The latter, according to Wilson, was 
a poor sneaking justice of the peace, that lived amongst the brothels 
in Clerkenwell, and maintained himself by contributions raised 
from that neighbourhood. [ Parl, Hist. vol. v., p. 426], These 
persons having abused the privilege which they enjoyed of the ex- 
clusive manufacture of gold and silver thread, the two houses of 
parliament proceeded against them, and the king, by the advice of 
his attorney-general, recalled the patent. 

For offences committed under the authority of this and other 
patents, Mompesson was degraded from the order gf knighthood ; 


was to stand perzetually in the degree of a person outlawed; his 
sestimony not to be received in any court; to be excepted out of 
all general parizns; to be imprisoned during life; not to come 
within twelve miles of the king’s or prince’s court, or of the courts 
at Westminster; ‘o be fined 10001; to be disabled to hold any 
office under the Ling, or for the commonwealth; and to be ever 
veld en infamous person, 

For this sentence, it being so just, yet moderate, the king gave 
nis hearty thanks to the Lords, and added to it perpetual banish- 
ment. Mitchell was condemned to be degraded from the order of 
xnighthood; to ba imprisoned, during the king’s pleasure, in the 
gaol in Finsbury Field, in the same chamber which he had pro- 
sided for others, the Tower being too worthy for him; to be fined 
-,000/., and to be disabled to hold any office. [ Parl. Hist. vol. v., 
3. 337—426]. These persons seem to have been the scape-goats 
who were doomed to bear ell the infamy of those patents, some 
part of which epvears to have belonged to the procurer of them 
_the cuke of Buczirgham] and some part to the grantor. 

ë Commons Fournal, vol. i. p. 623. 

€ Parl, Hist. vol. v., p. 467. 


7 Id, ibid, p. 4€9. 8 Id. ibid, p. 478. 
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All persons who shonld ke aiding and assisting in the exportation were to suffer the same pains, ete. ; 
and every person who should have had notice of coin, ete. which had been exported within the last three 
years, or gathered and gotten together by change, cu lling, or otherwise, with intention to export, was 
forthwith to reveal the same to the lord treasurer of England, et>. ete., for which he should receive half of 
the same, or the value thereof; or, in case of concealment, should suffer condign punishment, 

And, to avoid all waste of gold and silver, it was ordered, tlat no finer should allay fine gold and silver, 
nor sell, in any wise, to any person, except to the officers of his rajesty’s mints and changes, or to goldsmiths 
within the realm, only far the augmentation of coin and plate; and that no finer should sell any silver in 
mass, molten and allayed ; and that no goldsmith should melt or allay fine silver, but only for making amels, 
and for amending of plate, to make it as good as sterling; and that no fine silver, nor other silver allayed, 
molten into amass, should be sold to any person, nor by one goldsmith to another; that the statute of the 4th 
of Henry VII. chap. 2 2, sould be observed; and that gold and silver thread should not be made, on account 
of the waste of coin, ete., ner should any be sold after Michaelmas. 

It has been stated above, under the year 1614, that upon zhe death of Lord Harrington and his son, - 
the patent for farthing toxens was confirmed to Lady Ann Harrington and her assigns. How long she con- 
tinued to hold :t is uncertain ; nor is it known at what precise time a new grant of it was made to Lodovicke 
duke of Lennox, and James marquis of Hamilton; but on the 28th of June, in this year, they are found 
to be in possession of it; and Edward Woodward, esq., and Thomas Garrett, of London, goldsmith, were 
appointed by the king’s l=tters patent to make the said tokens.? 

Although these fartaing tokens had been declared, by the proclamation under which they were first 
issued, to be cirrent within his majesty’s realms of England and Ireland, and his dominion of Wales, yet 
it now became expedient further to establish and privilege the said tokens in Ireland, and to prohibit the 
use of all other tokens, o> things in the nature of tokens, whatsozver. 

Accordingly, a proclamation was issued by the lend deputy and council, at Dublin, upon the 28th day 
of September, 1622, in which was set forth the great advantage which his majesty’s English subjects had 
received from the use oF them, and that his majesty was pleased to establish the same in his kingdom of 
Ireland, and had authozized Edward Woodward, esq., and Thomas Garrett, of London, goldsmith, their 
executors, administrators, deputies, and assigns, to make the same. and utter them upon such conditions as they 
were current in England; and that, in the issuing of them, only twenty shillings in tokens should be given 
for twenty shillings in sterling money. And that, for the bette: distribution of them, his majesty had pro- 
vided that the said Woodward and Garrett should deliver them, “rom time to time, in some place to be made 
known, in the city of Dublin; in which place, and in all other where the said tokens should be issued, there 
should be established a continual rechange for them, so that all persons might, at all convenient times, have 
sterling money for their farthing tokens, at the rate of twenty shillings for twenty-one shillings in tokens. 

The other provision: were similar to those in the English proclamation, excepting the last clause, which 
authorized the patentees at all times, and from time to time (after publication of the proclamation), taking a 
constable, or cther officer, with them, to enter into any ship, bettom, vessel, boat, shop, warehouse, or any 
other place whatsoever which they should think good, within the kingdom of Ireland, as well within likerties 
as without, and there to try and search, by all ways and means, for all counterfeit tokens, or engines for 
counterfeiting the same, as should be brought in from the parts Eevond the seas, or made within his majesty’s 
dominions, and, upon finding any such tokens or instruments, t3 arrest, seize, carry away, and detain the 
same as forfeited unto his majesty; and all officers of justice were commanded to attend to the execution of 
the above.” 

In this year there was a greater scarcity of money than hed been in former times, and therefore the 
committee which was appointed, upon the 21st of October, to inquire into the true causes of the decay of 
trade, was directed also to examine into the principal causes and occasions of that scarcity, and by what 


1 Proclamation in the library of the Society of Antiquaries, 3 Proclamation in he library of the Society of Antiquaries. 
2 Snelling's Cepper Coinage, Appendix, p. 4. . 
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means coin or bullion might, in future, be more plentifully brought into the kingdom, ane preserved from 
exportation.! 

1623. The former proclamations concerning wire, thread, anc other manufactures made of gold and 
silver, being found insufficient, another was issued on the 16th of Jur.e, 1628, in which his majesty declared 
that, in order to reduce the finers and other traders therein, under oréer and government, he had granted a 
charter of incorporation to the governors, assistants, and commonality of gold wire-drawers of the city of 
London, containing sundry politic and good rules and orders, as well for preserving coin and bullign as for 
regulating the said trades, and avoiding such deceits as might arise taereby to his majesty’s subjects? > 

On the 17th of July, an indenture was made with Randal Crarfield,? master-worker in the Tower, for 
making rose-rials at thirty shillings, spur-rials at fifteen shillings, and angels at ten shillings, of the’old 
standard. ‘he pound by tale forty-four pounds ten shillings, Of crown-gold, units at twenty shillings, 
forty-one to the pound; double crowns at ten shillings, and Britain c:cwns at five shillings: which standard, 
of twenty-two carats fine and two allay, the king ordained and establshed to be the right standard of the said 
three monies. 

Of silver monies, he was to coin pieces of five-shillings, half-five-shillings, shillings (sixty-two to the 
pound), half-shillings, twopences, pence, and halfpence.* 

1623-24. In the parliament which met at Westminster on tke 19th of February, an act was passed 
against usury, by which legal interest was limited to eight per cent. 

1624. During this sessions the Commons petitioned the King for the redress of divers grievances, 
occasioned by monopolies, ete. Amongst other things they stated, ‘that the trade of gold wire-drawing had 
been exercised, within the city of London, by ee persons being members of the corporation of gold- 
smiths, whereby they not only maintained themselves and their famties, but also set many other persons to 
work, until one Matthias Fowle and others (men never bound apprentices to the said trade according to 
law) obtained letters patent, bearing date on the 16th of June, in tie 2Ist year of his majesty’s reign, 
whereby they were incorporated, by the name of gold wire-drawers of the city of London, upon suggestion 
that they would import so much foreign gold and silver coin and bulhen, to be converted into: current coin 
of the realm, as should countervail the bullion they should use in making gold wire, etc.; and the Commons 
petitioned that his Majesty would be graciously pleased to publish and declare that the said letters patent 
should never hereafter be put in execution.® 

This petition occasioned a proclamation to be published upon tke 10th of July following, in which his 
majesty declared, that he found not only that corporation (which he :hereupon revoked and pronounced to 
be roid), but also the manufacture of gold and silver thread, ete., etc., to be unfit to be continued within 
the realm, and that he was resolved to abolish the said manufacture, and to put in execution the laws against 
the consumption of coin and bullion. 

The proclamation concluded with a repetition of those provisions, respecting finers and goldsmiths, 
which dre to be found in the ordinance of the 11th of June, 1622.7 

1625. The king died, at Theobalds, on the 27th of March in sis year. 

e - In the course of his reign, a good deal of money was coined of s-lver refined from the lead of the mines 
of the principality of Wales. ‘This money was marked with the Welsh feathers, placed over the royal 
arms, upon the respective reverses.® 

The style of James was varied from that of all his predecessors on account of the union of ‘the two 
kingdoms under one imperial crown. On the coins which were first struck azter his accession to the Eng- 
lish throne, it ran thus, JACOBUS DEI GRATIA ANGLIÆ, SCOTIÆ, FRANCLE, ET HIBERNIZ REX. This, in 
his second year, was changed to JACOBUS DE] GRATIA MAGNE BRITANNIZ FRANCIA ET HIBERNIA REX. 


* 


? Pat. 20 J. I. p. 16. m. 10. Rymer, xvii. 410. 4 Leake, p. 279. 
* Proclamation in the library of the Society of Antiquaries. * Statute 2° Jac. I, cap xvii, 
€ Divers complaints being made against Cranfield, he was ë Parliameatery History, vol. xxiii. Appendix, p. 40. 
sequestered upon the 13th of January, 1625. [Pat. 1 C. I. p. 4. 7 Proclama:ion in the Archives of the Privy Council. 
n. 2. dors. Rymer, xviii. 6]. . 8 Folkes, p. 70. 
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His earlies; English coins had this sentence from the beginning of the 68th Psalm on the reverse, 
EXURGAT DEUS DISSIPENTUR INIMICI. But after his second year all the inscriptions upon the various 
reverses alludec to the union of England and Scotland, which he earnestly desired, but was unable to 
accomplish. They were either QUÆ DEUS CONJUNXIT NEMO 3EPARET; Or, TUEATUR UNITA DEUS; OT, 
FACIAM EOS IN GENTEM UNAM; OT, HENRICUS ROSAS, REGNA JACOBUS; in allusion to the union of the two 
roses by Henry the Seventh, and the projected union of the two countries. 

His Scotisk coins were all struck after his second year, and the larger pieces, both of gold id silver, 
bore the same szyle as his English ones after that period, whilst tae smallest had J. D. G. ROSA SINE SPINA. 
The reverses were inscribed with all the various legends which appeared upon his English coins. On his 
copper coins, as well for England as for Scotland, the legend was continued from the obverse to the reverse, 
and ran thus, JACOBUS DEI GRATIA MAGNE BRITANNIZ, on one side, and FRANCILE ET HIBERNIA REX, 
on the other. 

Of his Irish money some was struck before his second year, end consequently had the same style as his 
first English coins; with EXCRGAT DEUS DISSIPENTUR INIMICI on the reverse of some; and on others, 
TUEATUR UNITA DEUS. ‘This last legend was continued (after h:s title was altered in conformity with that 
upon his English and Scotisa money) upon the sixpences which were coined in 1605, whilst the shillings 
bore HENRICUS ROSAS, REGNA JACOBUS. They were all struck in the Tower of London, and sent over into 
Ireland. 

His style upon his great seal is, both on the obverse and the reverse, JACOBUS DEI GRATIA ANGLIÆ 
SCOTIÆ FRANCIE ET HIBERNLZ REX, FIDEI DEFENSOR. In which we find no mention of Magne Britannia, 
that being a fit title for his cain which was current throughout his dominions; but this style only applicable 
to the great sealeunder which he passed all grants in his kingdoms of England and Ireland, but not of 
Scotland, he having a great seal for that kingdom also, in which Scotl and i is placed before England, and also 
the arms of Scotland in the first quarter of the royal shield.’ 

No other mints than these of the Tower and Edinburgh were worked in this reign. 
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was proclaimed on Monday the 28th of March, 1625. 
On the Ist of April following, a special commission was direczed to Sir Edward Villiers and Sir William 


Parkhurst, knights, wardens of the mint, Richard Rogers and W-iliam Wood, gentlemen, comptrollers, and 
Andrewe Palmer and George Turner, gentlemen, assay masters, to authorise them to continue the mint ih 
work, which had been siopped upon the death of the late king, end to use the dies of the late king, until 
others should be provided. ‘The money to be made according to the indenture with Sir Randill Craniield, , 
dated July 17, the 21st of James, which had determined upon the death of the late king.? 

In another special commission, for regulating the making of clcth, directed to Henry viscount Nainis 
lord president of the council, and others, on the 25th -of May, tLe comraissioners were directed to giie 
into the causes of the great scarcity of money, and the means by which coin and bullion might be brought 
into the kingdom more pleniifully, and the same be preserved from exportation. And they were particularly 
directed to inquire what native commodities of the kingdom were of that necessary usefulness to neighbouring 
nations as that zhey might fitly return home a proportion of coin and bullion for a supply of treasure. And 
because the company of merchants trading from the East Indies had been much taxed by many for exporting 
the coiri and treasure of the realm, to furnish their trade withal, the commissioners were directed to inquire 
whether they did justly and truly perform their contract with zhe king, concerning the carrying out of 


1 Sandford, p. 552. 2 Pat. | Charles 1, p. 4. n.é 2. dors, Rymer, xviii. 6. 
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money; and to consider by what means that trade, which was speco.us in show, might really and truly be 
made profitable to the public, without exhausting the treasure of the kingdom. 

On the 80th of May, a proclamation was issued te prohibit the use of any farthing tokens, except such 
as had heretofore been made by authority of letters patent of the late king, or which should be made by 
virtue of others to be granted by his majesty, under the great seal, to his trusty and well-beloved cousin, 
Frances duchess dowager of Richmond and Lenox, ard Sir Francis Crane, knight,” during the term con- 
tained in the said letters patent. l 

The making, uttering, importing, or counterfeitirg of them, was likewise forbidden., “a e 

Another proclamation, to the same purport, was issued upon the 4th of June.4 

The letters patent which granted to the Duchess o7 Richmond and Sir Francis Crane the exclusive right 
of making farthing tokens, for the term of seventeen years, bore date upon the 11th of July. 

These tokens were to be made of copper, with tha same type a3 those of the late king, and with this 
inscription, CAROLUS DEI GRATIA MAGN BRITANNIA, FRANCIE ET HIBERNIÆ REX; and to weigh six grains 
a-piece, or more, at the discretion of the patentees. 

The making or counterfeiting them, or any engines or instruments resembling them, or any other tokens 
whatsoever, or the using or uttering any other tokens whatsoever, either made or counterfeited within the 
realm, or beyond the seas, at any time after the commencement o? zhe letters patent, was forbidden upon 
pain of forfeiture of all such tokens, etc. etc., and of such further pains, penalties, and imprisonments, as by 
the laws and statutes of England and Ireland respectively, or by the prerogative royal, could or might be 
inflicted. One half of the forfeiture to go to the king, and the other zo the patentees; who had power given 
to them to search and seize, as in the aa by which the tokens were established in Ireland on the 
25th of September, 1622. 

For this exclusive privilege of m farthing tokens, the patentes were to pay to the king a yearly 
rent of one hundred marks of lawful money of ‘England, and the patent was to cease if the half-yearly 
payment thereof was not made within twenty-eight dars of the nativ-tv of St. John Baptist and the birth of 
our Lord God. 

- In order that the tokens might be better distributed and dispersed, ae patentees covenanted to deliver 
one-and-twenty shillings in farthing tokens for every tventy shillings in sterling money, and to return to those 
who should find themselves surcharged with the farthirg tokens, either of the late king, or of those to be by 
them made, the sum of twenty shillings in sterling end current monies for every twenty-one shillings in 
farthing tokens; and they were commanded to send, “rom time to time, sufficient quantities of them to as 
many cities, etc. as they should conceive to be fit to bring the said tokens into more general use; and all 
mayors, etc. ete. were charged to aid and assist the patentees in due 2xecution of the letters patent, on pain 
of his majesty’s high displeasure, ete. 

And the currency of the farthing tokens made by virtue of tue letters patent of the late king was 
ordered to continue (notwithstanding the surrender and determinetion of the said letters), under such 
privileges, etc, as in the patent to the Duchess of Euckingham and Sir Francis Crane were limited and 
‘appointed for the farthing tokens hereafter to be made by them.’ 

It seems probable that but little money was coined under the.cammission of the first of April; for, on 
the fourth of September a proclamation was issued, which stated that his majesty had lately received, for the 
portion of his dear consort the queen, some good sums of money of the coin of France, which he had ordered 
to be new coined in his mint within the Tower of London: but that, by reason of the plague, which had 
taken hold of many of the workmen in the mint, this could not be performed so speedily as his majesty’s 


1 Pat, I Charles I. p. 3. n. 1 dors. Rymer, xviii. p. 81. The ? The'manufactory of tapestry at Mortlake was under his direc- 
manner in which the Hast India Company is here spoken of, differs tion. [Palpole's Anecdotes of Painting, vol. il. p. 36). 
very materially from the proclamation of the 4th of February, * Proclamaticn in the library of the Society of Antiquaries, 
1618-19, where it is called a company which so well deserved to be 4 Pat, 1 Charles I. p. 4. n. 20. dors. Rymer, xviii. p, 108. 
upheld and encouraged. Qu. To what is this difference to be 5 Letters patent. Rymer, vol. xviii. p. 143. It will be seen 
ascribed? As no change of ministers had taken place, it proceeded, hereafter that tbe smallness of these tokens occasioned them to be 
probably, from the sagacity of the king himself. * counterfeited, and encouraged other great abuses. 
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necessities required, and therefore he had found it expedient t3 use the said coin in specie, as he had 
received it. To that end it was ordered, that the French coin called Cardecue should from that time be 
current, within his majesty’s dominions, at the value of nineteer-pence halfpenny, such being its current 
value in France. And to prevent the inconvenience which migtt arise from the importation of light coins, 
all persons were forbidden to import any cardecues, upon pain of confiscation; one half te the king, and the 
other to him who should seize it., 

_ This was, however, insufficient to prevent the importation of those coins in such quantities as to render 
it necessary to stop their currency entirely; which was accordingly done by proclamation on the 24th of July 
in the following year. 

` 1626. On the 14th of the nexth month. the two wardens of the mint, Sir Edward Villiers and Sir 
William Parkhurst, the comptroller, Richard Rogers, esq. and th= assay-master, Andrew Palmer, esq. (whe, 
together with William Wood, deceased, and George Turner, hac been eppointed to coin by a commission 
dated April 1, 1625), received a new commission, which stated, that the king was resolved to contiħua his 
monies, to be coined at his mint, of the same standard that shey then were; namely, the silver at elevén 
ounces two pennyweights fine; the crown gold at twenty-two carats fine, and the angel gold twenty-three 
carats three and a half grains fine. The pound weight in silver zo make in current money three pounds ten 
shillings and sixpence, and to be cut into such pieces or species as were then usually coined in the mint. The 
money thus coined to be delivered to his majesty’s subjects by weight, as it was then done. 

The warden was to take up, for the king’s use, of every psund weight of silver money five shillings 
-and sixpence by tale, out of which the moniers were to have a penny upon every pound weight, and 
fourteen-pence for working, as then was used; and of every pornd of crown gold (which should make in 
current money foyty-four pounds by tzle, of such pieces or species as were then coined of gold of that fineness 
at the mint) two pounds twelve shillings; out of which five shillings were to be allowed for workmanship. 
And the commissioners, any three of whom had authority to act, were to be allowed after the rate of seven- 
teen-pence upon every pound weight of angel or crown gold, out of the six shillings for coining angel gold, 
and the six shillings and five-pence for crown gold, formerly allowed; and for every pound weight of silver 
fourteen-pence.? . 

I have not been able to ascertain positively (from any recarc) whether this commission were ever acted 
upon, but it should seem that it was, from the tenor of a proclamation,* bearing date the 4th of September 
following, which ordered, for divers important considerations, that all coins of gold and silver within the 
realm of England should be current, and taken and received in all receipts and payments, in such spécies, 
and at such weights, fineness, and value, as the same were current at on the first day of August last past, 
and not otherwise. And that all monies of gold and silver coined since the said Ist day of August, in any 
other manner than according to the proclamations which were in force upon that day, should be esteemed 
but as bullion, and not be current.® 

It is difficult to affix any meaning to this proclamation, w-thout supposing that some coinage of an 
improper kind had taken place subsequent to the Ist of August. And that something wrong had occurred 
in consequence of the commission of the 14th of that month, seers probable from the tenor of another com- 
mission, which was issued on the 7th of September, to the persons above mentioned. In that instrument 
the extraordinary provisions respecting the weight of the silver coins, and the seignorage, which had been 
introduced into the commission of the 14th of August, were pass:d over unnoticed, and those only of the 
Ist of April, 1625, were recited. 


1 Proclamation in the library of the Society of Antiquaries ; cumstaoce that the speech which he made upon this occasion 
and Pat. 1 Charles I. p. 9. n. 2. dors. Rymer, vol. xviii, p. 184. should be published, in 1641, as “ the speech of Sir Thomes Roe 
; at the courzil table touching brass money.” And this is the more 


? Proclamation in the library of the Society of Antiquaries. : 
” extraordinary, because the arguments by no means apply to so ex- 


3 Pat. 2 Charles 1. p. 13. n, 18. dors. Rymer, xviii. p, 740. treme & case as the proposed adulteration of the coins in 1640, but 
* This proclamation was, asI presume, issued in consequence attempts te show only the inexpediency of a small increase of 
of the arguments urged by Sir Robert Cotton, at the council table, alloy, _S-e Cottont Posthuma, p. 285]. 
on the 2d of September in this vear. It is an extraordinary cir- 5 2;o2lamation i in the library of the Society of Antiquaries. 
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By it the commissioners were authorised to coin according to tke form and effect of a certain indenture 
hereafter to be made between the king and them. Bat to the end that the mint might receive no stay nor 
hindrance from the said indenture not being perfected, the commissioners were empowered to continue to 
coin in the same manner as they had done before the lst of August immediately preceding the date of the 
commission, until the said indenture should be perfectad; and, for their trouble, they were to receive reward 
and profit according to the terms of the last commissicn, dated August the 14th.! 

The indenture referred to above bore date upon the 8th of November folowing, and its conditions with 
respect to the weight of the silver coins, and the seignorage, were tc tally different from those which have 
been stated in the commission of the 14th of August. 

It was made between the king and Sir Robert Harley, knighs of the Bath, who was then master and 
worker of the monies of gold and silver within his majesty’s Tower af London and realm of England. 

By it a pound of gold of the old standard was co:ned into forty-four pounds ten shillings by tale; viz. 
into rose-nobles at thirty shillings a-piece, spur-rials gt fifteen shillings, or angels at ten shillings each. A 
pound weight of crown gold, of twenty-two carats fme, into forty-one pounds by tale; viz., into units at 
twenty shillings, double-crowns at ten shillings, or British crowns at five shillings a-piece. 

A pound of silver, of the old standard, into sixty-two shillings by tale; namely, into crowns, half-crowns, 
shillings, half-shillings, twopences, pence, and halfpence.? 

Thus far from Lowndes, but Leake has added th= following cir2umstances :— 

The master was to make of every hundred weizat of silver four pounds weight of small monies, viz. : 
two pounds weight of twopences, one pound and a haf of pence, and half a sonad of halfpence. The king 
was to take for coinage, out of every pound of gold, fifteen shillings: of which the master was to have six 
shillings for fine gold, and six shillings and five-pənce for crown gold, for all expenses about the same, 
paying to the moniers two shillings: so there remained to the king, upon every pound coined, nine shillings 
sterling upon fine, and eight shillings and seven-penze upon crown gold; and to the merchant forty-three 
pounds fifteen shillings. And out of every pound of silver the king was to have two shillings; out of which 
to the master, fourteen-pence, whereof the moniers w2re te have eight-pence; so remained to the king ten- 
pence, and to the bringers three pounds. And the master was allowed, for remedy of fine gold, the eighth 
part of a carat; for crown gold, one-sixth part of a carat; and for siver, two pennyweights of silver. And, 
over and above the ordinary price, the moniers were to be allowed one penny of every pound of silver in 
tale, for the better sizing thereof, so long as the monies were well forged and coined; and out of the king’s 
profits were to be paid the salaries, diet, and fees, to zhe respective officers, reparation of houses, and giler 
incidents.’ 

1627. That practice, so ruinous to the coinage, of culling out the more weighty monies,* for the 
purpose of reducing them to bullion, was, it seems, al out this time, carried to an alarming extent; so as not 
only to produce a scarcity of money, but also to render that which remained too feeble, and to raise the price 
of silver above that allowed by the mint. In consequence, none could be brought thither but at a loss. 

This pernicious practice had been greatly encouraged, by the government having connived, for a length 
° of time, at the liberty which certain goldsmiths had usurped of aczing as exchangers, and of buying and 
selling all manner of bullion of gold and silver, contzary to the meaning of divers acts of parliament, ete. 
_To check these abuses, the king declared, by proclamation on the 26th of May, in his third year, that he 
had constituted and appointed Henry earl of Holland to the office of his changes, exchanges, and outchanges, 
wheresoever, within the realms of England and Irelard and the dominion of Wales, to exercise the same by 
himself, or by such sufficient deputies as he would an:wer for. 

And all persons, except the said earl, ete. were forbidden to exchange or buy any bullion or coin E 
three miles of the city of London, after the 24th day of June, or inany other part of his majesty’s dominions 

after the 29th day of September next ensuing. 


1 Pat, 2 Charles I, p. 13. n, 15. dors. Rymer, xviii. p. 752, 2 Lownie, 3, 54. 3 Leake, p. 298. 
The last clause contains the only notice which is taken of that 4 For wh ek they gave two shillings, and sometimes three 
commission of the 14th of August. shillings, the Fundred pounds. [ Leake, p. S00}. 
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And it was commanded, that no person, other than as aforesaid, should give or receive, for the exchang- 
ing of any of the coins then current, or which should hereafter be made the current coins of the realm, more 
than the said coins should be current for. And all persons w2re commanded to observe and keep the 
following articles and ordinances, as they would answer the same at their uttermost peril:— 

1. The first article eaferced the proclamation of the 11th of June, in the 20th year of the late king, 
against the exportation of zoin. 

2. The second enforced the Statute of York, 9 Edward III. zap. 6, 9, and 10. 

. 3. The third commanded that no goldsmith, finer, etc. should melt, ete. any coins, or cull for the purpose 
of melting, expcrting, or altering the coins. 

' 4, The fourth, that n> person should take for exchange, ete. more than the prices allowed at the mint 
or ea 

. The fifth, to enforee the statute of the 18th of Elizabeth,) for the reformation of abuses in goldsmiths, 
evden: that every goldsmith, upon sale, should value apart the gold and silver, and the fashion and work- 
manship, and should give the kuyer a ticket, subscribed with his name or mark, containing the day of sale, 
weight of the plate, and tke value of the gold and silver apart, and the value of the fashion apart, by which 
might appear at what rate the one and the other were valued or rated, whereby no fraud or deceit could be 
made to the said statute; and that the buyer, selling the same again, might know what to demand for the 
same at the king’s exchange or mint. 

6. The sixth, in order to bring to the mint all gold money current in the realm being clipped, washed, 
or by any other means unlawfully diminished, or lacking of the just weight thereof, commanded that it 
should not be rezeived othzrwise than according to the rates expressed, and with the allowance of the reme- 
dies set down in,divers pzoclamaiions of queen Elizabeth and the late king. And that all pieces which 
should want more than ths remedies therein allowed should be decried down and uncurrent; and if any 
should be offered in payment, it should be lawful for the person to hom it was offered to brand it, by striking 
a hole through if, and presently afterward to return it to the owner; which pieces, so branded, it was his 
inajesty’s pleasure should be brought to his exchange or mint, there again to be molten and converted into coin. 

7. The seventh article stated, that it was impossible but that «he rates and prices of gold and silver in the 
mint and exchanges would be exceeded, and the same not to be prevented, so long as way should or might 
be given for the bringing :n, selling, or venting of any false, deczitful, or counterfeit gold or silver, plate, 
etc. ete., or other manufaccures, being not made, wrought, or sold. according to the standard of the mint, or 
the goldsmiths’ hall, contrery to divers laws, etc. It therefore ordained, that no such should be made or sold 
less in fineness than the money of England. 

It, however, further declared, that nothing was thereby intended to prevent merchants importing bullion, 
or any of the kmg’s subjects having any gold or silver found wishin the realm, from bringing the same to 
the exchange or mint, there to be molten into coin, at their choice; but that no goldsmith, under pretence 
of being factor co such merchant, should buy, etc. or bring to zhe mint, such bullion, but after the time 
limited should carry it to tae exchange, there to be sold and exchanged. 

It also ordered, that all galdsmiths should exercise their trade as heretofore, but not buy at a rate above 
the mint, nor purchase, ete. any foreign species of money, or other bullion, imported or found within his 
majesty’s dominions, all which it was ‘his pleasure should be brought to the mint or ee to be con- 
verted into coin. 

The penalties for offending against these articles were, forfeiure according to the statute, and censures 

in the Star-chamber. 
l Persons who offended, and afterwards discovered other cffenders, were to be freed from their own 
forfeitures, etc. gnd to receive part of the forfeiture on such discovery, as if they had never offended. Part 
of the forfeiture due to the king might likewise be given to the informer, at the discretion of the commis- 
sioners." 


! Chapter xv. 3 Prockmation in the library of the Society of Antiquaries. 
2 The remedies allowed in the proclamation of July 81, 1619. 3 
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By a patent and indenture of the twenty-second af August,! if appears that the Earl of Holland was 
mae keeper of the exchanges between Ireland and England, for tke term of thirty-one years, and that he 
was thereby bound to exchange any sums of money broaght to his ofice, to be remitted to and from England 
and Ireland, at a reasonable premium, not exceeding sixpence in every twenty shillings.” 

1628. This year was memorable for the great improvement which tock place in the workmanship of 
the coins. The merit of this must be ascribed to a foreign artist, Micholas Briot, a native of Loraine, and 
sometime graver-general of the monies in France, who quitted that kingdom in disgust, and offered his 
services to the king. His majesty, whose taste in the fine arts is almitted even by those who dó not think 
highly of him as a monarch,* immediately gave him great encouragement. He was made a‘denizen, and 
by letters patent, dated upon the 26th of December, was authorized to frame and engrave the first designs 
and effigies of the king’s image, in such sizes and forms as should serre in all sorts of coins of gold and silver.‘ 

He proposed to work the monies of gold and silve> with instrwr-ents and presses remaining in his hands, 
whereby he could make and press the money into a mcre perfect.roundness, weight, figure, and impression, 
and with less charge, than by the ordinary way of hammering tken used; whereupon his majesty was 
pleased, by warrant dated on the 11th of February, 1629, to refer the same for trial at Briot’s own charges, 
` the officers of the mint furnishing him with convenient lodgings in tha mint, and delivering to him gold and 
silver, to be converted into several sorts of gold and silver money, as appointed by the indenture of the 
miat, then subsisting.® 

On the 18th of June, 1681, his majesty appointed commissioners to examine and view his trial and 
preofs, intending the monies so made by him should have current course, as the other money made by the 
ordinary way of the hammer. And whereas as first he was only to have a month’s time to teach and 
exercise his men in the working of monies, the time was prolongec, to make trial of his experience, until the 
king should signify his pleasure to the contrary.” Afterwards he had granted to him, upon the 27th of 
January, 1633, the office of one of the chief engravers of the irons for the mint in the Tower of London, 
during pleasure. He likewise graved the stamps for the Scotish money.” 

Mr. Leake thinks that he was not fully employed in the Englisa mint until his retarn from Scotland, 
the first stamp for silver money bearing date in 1635 ;'° and Mr. Folkes inclines to believe that he struck 
coins in 1629, and 1681 or 32, and that some of fellcwing years were taken from his designs. But it is 
certain that he coined English money at an earlier period than even that which is assigned by Mr. Folkes, 
for a half-crown is known, with his name and the date of the year 1628,'7 Snelling dates his first appoint- 
ment on the 16th of December, 1628.13 ' 

1629. It is said that a mint was erected at York. when the great Earl of Strafford was president of the 
north, which office he entered upon about the beginnirg of this year; if so, the pieces which were minted 
there in this reign are posterior to that time, and were not Improbably coined, some of them at least, when 


the king was at York, in his magnificent and memorable progress icto Scotland, in the year 1633.44 


1 This date must be incorrect, as the preceding proclamation, 
which was dated upon the 25th of May, announced the appoint- 
* ment of the Earl of Holland. 

2 Simon, p. 46. 

? The author of that severe tract which is entitled, ‘* The 
«Noze-such Charles his Character,” admits ‘‘his general inclination 
to ell arts and sciences, and his excelling so far in them, as that he 
might have got a livelihood by them,” p., 189. 

4 Rymer, xix. p. 40, 

5 Leake, p. 810, says that Briot pretended to be the first 
inventor of the mill. But qu.? as Le Blane speaks of the new 
invention as being nothing tore than the stamping the edge at the 
same time that the obverse and reverse were struck. [ Traité Hist. 
dzs Monnoyes de France, p. 303]. 

ê Leake, p, 811, . 

7 Pat. 7 Charles I. p. 20. m. 45 dors. Ryrjer, xix. p. 287. 

8 Rymer, xix. p. 526. See Leake, p. 310. 


? Folkes, pa 148. He attended the king in his progress into 
Scotland in 1383, where he engraved a curious medal for the 
king's coronazion at Edinburgh, on the 18th of June in that year. 
Some specimen: of it have an inscription on the edge, denoting 
that it was esised of gold found in Scotland, and engraved by 
Briot at Edinburgh. See an engraving of it in the Medallic 
History of Brzland, plate xv. No, 19. : 

10 Leake, p. 312. 1n Folkes, p. 80. 

12 See Siver Coins, Plate xxii, No. 2. 

Le Blane’s account of the opposition which was made to 
Briot’s attempt to introduce again the use of the mill into the 
French mints contains a curious instance of the lengths to which 
party or pers=nsl prejudice has sometimes been carried, even to 
the rejection <f useful inventions, [Traité Hist. des Monnoyes de 
Trance, p. ae. | 

3 View o* tae Silver Coin, p. 37. 

1 Folkes, p. 87. 
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1630. About this year the Lord Cottington made a most advantageous contract with the king of Spain, 

for the bringing in silver from Spain in English bottoms, and for landing the silver at Dover; one-third 

part thereof to b2 coined at the mint, and the other two parts, by | cence from the king and his privy council, 

to be transported at the will of the importer. This contract was made by virtue of a commission under the 
great seal; and above ten millions of silver were coined upon 13 from 1630 to 1643.! 

1631. Frcm the minutes of proceedings in the Star-chamber, in Hilary term the sixth of the king, it 
appears that the counterfeiters of farthing tokens sold them a; twenty-four, twenty-five, or twenty-six 
shillings ih farthings, for twenty-shillings in current money.? 

The errors and abuses which existed in the money-weigats called at this time loudly for redress. 
Many of them, which were in common use (although they were marked with the king’s ensign), were too 
heavy, and others too light, so that men bought and received by one weight, and sold and delivered by 
another.. 

1632. In order to remedy this, notice was given by proclamation on the 20th of December ‘in this 
year, that his majesty had taken into his own hands the making, essizing, and issuing the said counterpoises 
or weights, with grains and half-grains; and the weights wherewith the money of gold should be pcised. 
after the 26th of January following should be made of a circular form, with certain marks thereon, by ` 
which they might be easily known from the weights which were formerly used;? and that they should be of 
the full and just size according to the true weights of the gold menies, and the grains and half-grains to be 
apart by themselves, to show the remedies and abatements as “hey ought to be; and that none of taem 
should be made with the remedies and abatements purposely taken off (commonly called blanck weights). 
And further, that his majesty had committed the care of makiig and assizing those counterpoises and 
weights to Sir Thomas Aylesbury, baronet,* one of the masters of requests, who was to have in readiness, 
in the Tower of London, sufficient numbers of the said counte-poises, ete, exactly and diligently made 
and sized, to furnish his majesty’s subjects, by the 26th of Januarr next following, to be issued at a reason- 
able price. 

And it was ordered that all chief officers in cities, ete. ete, sould, with all convenient speed, provide 
one pair to be kept within such city, ete. ete., that such as woulc, might have access to the same, for dis- 
cerning the true weights o? the money of gold. 

Also that no person should use any other after the aforesaid 26th of January. 

That no one should make or counterfeit them, on pain of purishment. 

That none should be compelled to use any other weights.° 

And that al. judges, ete. should attend to the execution of th= premises, and, upon complaint, proceed 
in the high court of Star-chamber, or elsewhere,® 

There was at that tim2, according to Rushworth, such plenty of gold in the kingdom, and such scarcity 
of silver, that the drovers and farmers, who brought their cattle zo be sold in Smithfield, would ordinarily 
make their bargain to be paid in silver, and not in gold; and people did commonly give twopence, and 
sometimes more, to get twenty shillings in silver for the exchange of a twenty-shilling piece in gold of full 
weight. : 

In and abont London and Westminster, as well as in other parts, rmost people carried gold scales in 
their pockets, to weigh gold on all occasions, and had them from tre office for that purpose erected.’ 


| Violets Appealto Cæsar, p. S4. - 4 Avlestury’s patent was dated on the 20th of October, 8th 

2 Rushworth’s Hist. Collections, pt. it, vel. ii. App. p. 33. Charles I. aad was for England, Ireland, and Wales, for life, at 

3 The weight for the five-shillmg piece (which is the only one the yearly rcnt of twenty shillings. Authority was given him to 
that I have seen) has on one side the king’s bust, in armour, enter any pace, with the assistance of a constable, to search for 
crowned, with flowing hair, a love-lock, and a falling laced band. false weight: and balances, and to seize the same as forfeited to the 
About it, canot nex. Beneath the bust a small-capital », with a king, [Pat 8 Charles I. pt. 1. m. 8. Rymer, xix. p. 390]. 


point on each side of it., 
; On the other sice v under a crown. The v between two 
small lozenges. On ne side of the s a point, and on the other 


5 Was 10% this cause unnecessary, as the use of any piler 
weights had been areny absolutely forbidden ? 


the s and two points as before. It is of good workmanship; pro- ° Pr oclamation in the library of the Society of Antiquaries. 
hably by Briot, whose mark it appears to bear. 7 Rushworth’s Hist, Dead part ii. vol. i. p. 149, 
° 
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Of this abundance of gold the East India Comper y sought to nake advantage. 

A license had been granted to them by the late Ling, to export yearly foreign silver to the amount of - 
not more than 100,0007. They, however, discover2= that gold ~as more in request than silver, in the 
parts to which they traded, and therefore petitioned the king, the} they might be permitted to transport 
yearly such foreign gold as their occasions required; which privi-2ge was granted to them under certain 
conditions; viz. that they might export foreign gold šo the amount of 40,0002, as part of the 100,0002., 
according to their license, without any custom, etc. And, in case they should not be able to purchase so 
much foreign gold, they had permission to make up that sum with English gold, any statute, ete. notivith- 
standing. But in consideration of this favour, they were to forbear to export so much silver out of the sum 
of 100,0002. as the said gold exported by them should amount to. All the gold and silver exported was to 
be entered at the Custom-house.! 

In the parliament which was holden at Edinburgh on the 28th day of June, 1633, the interest of money 
was reduced from ten per cent. to eight; the alteration to take place at the end of three years from the date 
of the act.” 

1633. By a proclamation, which was issued about Michaelmas in this year, the counterfeiters of 
farthing tokens, and the makers of instruments for taat purpose, were, upon conviction, to be fined 1002. 
a-piece, to be set on the pillory in Cheapside, and fron thence whipped through the streets to Old Bride- 
well, and there to be received and kept to work; and. if ever they were enlarged from thence, then to find 
sureties for their good behaviour.’ 

1684. Notwithstanding what has been related alcve, from Ruzhworth, as to the common usage of the 
gold weights, it should seem either that the practice was not so general as he has represented it to be, or 
that the weights were again counterfeited as they had been before: for on the 5th of May in this year, it 
was found necessary to enforce, by a new proclamaticr. the execufon of the provisions contained in that 
which was issued upon the 20th of December, 1682.* 

Complaints having been made from several parts of the king<om, concerning the stop and refusal of 
farthing tokens, the court of Star-chamber took the seme into consideration upon the 20th of June, when it 
was found that they proceeded as well from the abuse  counterfeitmg the same, as in causing them to pass 
in payments, and for commodities, and for wages to workmen and labourers, in greater quantities than were 
intended. The court, therefore, thought fit to publish part of a decree which had been made in that court, 
upon the 25th of the preceding month of April, in a camse wherein Sir Francis Crane, knight, was as plaintiff, 
against William Hawkes and others, for making and venting counterfeit farthing tokens. 

This part of the decree concerned the Segula of those tokens in future, and ordered that no one 
should pay above two-pence in farthings to any other person at any cne time; and declared it to be unlawful 
to force such farthing tokens upon any poor labourers cr workmen, oz other persons, in any payments either 
of great or small sums. 

e This regulation was become absolutely necessary, as many poar labourers had been compelled to take 
their whole week’s wages in farthings, by those who -cught great caantities, at low rates, to make advan- 
„tage thereby.” 

The court also declared it to be unlawful fons any person to buy, or barter for, any farthings, at or for 
any lesser rate than they were usually vented by his rajesty’s patentees, and that the court was resolved 
«to punish the offenders severely. And it withal hele fit, and desired, that his majesty should be moved to 
declare and command the same by his proclamation, tə be published throughout the kingdom. That so the 


true use of the farthing tokens, which were intended fox the good of the poor, might be continued, and the 
abuses either prevented or punished.® 


1 Pat. 8 Charles I. p. 1], m. 10. Rymer, xix. p. 386. | t Proclamation in the library of the Society of Antiquaries. 
2 Scotisk Acts, first Parliament of Charles I., chap. 21. 5 With these facts before them, it is rather extraordinary that 
** Anent the Amwel of eight to be taken of ilk hundred in time | the court of Star-chamber should never have suspected that it was 
to come alennerly, suspending the same for three years, and in the '  impolitic to give currency to coins which were liable to such abuses. 
interim, two of ten to be payed for the sãid space to his majestie.” 6 In the ibrary of the Society of Antiquaries. See also 
3 Rushworth's Historical Collections, part ii. vol. i. p. 202. | Rushworth’s E&storical Coliections, part ii. vol. i. p. 25]. 
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On the 16tŁ of September following, a proclamation was published. at Dublin, by the Lord-deputy 
Wentworth and the council, containing the provisions of this dzcree,! and giving notice that whosoever 
should bring any sum for lawful farthings unto Edward Lake, agent for the patentees, resident in Dublin, 
he would pay to him the like sum in silver. And it further declared, that if any person should counterfeit 
any of the said farthing tokens, or should bring, or cause to be Srcught, into the kingdom, any such counter- 
feit tokens, or should utter them, knowing them to be counterfeit, then such person so offending should 
receive such censure, by loss of ears, or other ie punishment as by the court of Castle-chamber there 
should be-thougit meet. 

And that it should be lawful for all mayors, etc., and they were thereby commanded, to apprehend all 
persons whom they should probably suspect to be such counterfeiters, and also to seize upon all such coun- 
terfeit farthings, and engines cr instruments for making and forgmg the same, and to break in pieces and 
utterly deface them. And lastly, all his majesty’s loving subjects were thereby required to apprehend, and 
bring before some of his majesty’s justices of the peace, all such persons as they should know, or probably 
suspect of having counterfeited, etc., and the said justices were co:amanded to commit to the next shire gaol 
such offenders so taken, there to remain until they should put in security to answer the said offences in the 
Castle-chamber, which bonds, together with the examinations taken concerning the offenders, the justices 
were required, from time to time, monthly, to return to his majesty’s attorney-general, together with the 
names of such of the offenders as, for want of security, remained i1 prison.” ! 

On the 3d of December following, a committee of the Irish parliament for a free conference having 
been appointed, to consider the transportation of foreign gold and silver out of the kingdom, to France 
and Spain, Sir George Ratcliffe, and the rest of the committee of the house of commons, attended.in the 
room appointed, when the lords, being in the upper House, came forth and took their places. Sir George 
Ratcliffe then, assisted by Mr. Patrick Darcy and others, made a learned and eloquent discourse, in which 
was set forth haw many mints were anciently in the kingdom; 10w that, in the time of king Edward I. 
the king had €,000/ per annum profit by the mint, which was 9,000% in value at that time; that, the 
mint continued until about the reign of king Edward VI.; and that, for many weighty reasons, con- 
ducing to the honour and profit of the king and his dominion of “reland, it was the desire of the commons, 
that their lordships would join with them in moving his majesty, that he would be graciously -pleased fo 
cause a mint to be erected and set up; and, if their Jord kips approved thereof, that a touch be thought on, 
which would be wished to be the same as in England; and whether it would be fit and likely to be set-up 
at the king’s charge, or at the charge of such as would underteke the same; and if it should be thought ‘fit, 
they might be humble suitors, that his majesty might be pleased to declare himself. 

On the 15th of the same month, a committee of the commons was admitted into the house of lords, 
and Sir George Ratcliffe, assisted by divers others of the house of commons, approached the bar, and 
delivered a petition touching a mint and assay to be set up. The committee departed, and the lord chan- 
cellor reported the petition to the lords, and moved that the same should be presented to the lord-deputy as 
the joint act of doth Houses. o 

It was acecrdingly presented, and the lord chancellor declered (from ‘the dd to the lords, 
and commons, that his. lordship had perused it, and would give it the best furtherance he could.’ The 

‘petition was, in consequence, transmitted to the king, who was pleased to grant their request, and to order 
an indenture to be drawn for that service, buildings to be erected, and such other a ad to be made 
as might tend to the perfecting of that business. 

It appears from a letter of the lords of the council in England to the lord-deputy and council,. that 
some steps had been taken to forward the scheme, and that dreughts:of an indenture, and other papers, 
relating to it, Lad been delivered to Lord Wentworth. It wes thereby agreed, that gold and silver money 
should be struck of the same standard with those of England for weight and allay, and of such species and 
with such impressions and stamps as his majesty should direct, 3r as the lord-deputy and council should 


1. The former part of the proclamation is in the precise words 2 Pabe: Simon’s Irish Coins, Appendi; No, xxxvii: 
of the decree, 23 3 Simo. Appendix, No. xxviii, a 
+ 
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think fit, so as they should be of an impression clearly distinguishable from the monies of England; but 
through the calamities. of the times this beneficial Project came to nothing." 

1635. On the 7th of April, a special commission was granted tc Sir Henry Mildmay and others, for 
the inquiry and finding out of abuses committed by goldsmiths and others trading in gold. 

It stated that great waste of gold and silver was occasioned by re-ining and reducing those metals above 
the fineness of the standard; by reason of which they were sold at much higher rates than either the mint or 
exchange could allow; and that sundry other abuses w2re committed in the buying of plate, ofttimes stolen 
either from the king or his subjects, and also in exporting gold and silver from the realm. | 

The commissioners, therefore, were authorized to make the proper inquiries for discovering TA 
abuses, and for bringing the offenders to condign punishment. 

1635-6. A proclamation was issued, upon the 1&th of January following, to restrain the consumption 
of the coin and bullion of the realm, and the deceitful making of golc and silver thread, and to regulate the 
same for the time to come. For these purposes commissioners were appointed to see the laws well executed, 
and it was forbidden to melt or use any coins except foreign ; and and silver thread was commanded 
to be sealed.? 

On the 26th, a commission passed the seal for the appointment of persons to carry into execution the 
_ provisions of the foregoing proclamation; with power to commit those who should refuse to give answer to 
such interrogatories as the commissioners should see fit to put to ther.’ 

Great quantities of counterfeit farthing tokens being at this time in circulation, it was declared by 
proclamation, dated upon the Ist of March, that no farthing tokens saduld be paid or received, in England 
or Ireland, except such as had been made, or should hereafter be male, by the late king, or by his present 
majesty. And -that if any of them should be counterfeited, or any counterfeit tokens, or any copper pieces 
made for the use of the realm of Scotland, or any foreign parts, should be vented or used; then in all such 
cases the persons willingly or knowingly offending therein should be proceeded against according to tae 


os laws, and as transgressors of his majesty’s authority and royal prerogative. 


It was also declared to be illegal to compel any persons to take any farthing tokens against their will. 

And to the end that those hereafter to be made might be distinguished from such as were counterfeited, 
directions were given to Henry lord Matravers, and Sir Francis Crane, knt., chancellor of the most noble 
order of the garter (who had, under his majesty, the care and management of that business), that they 
should cause the said farthing tokens to be made with such a distinction of brass as would readily make them 
known from all others,’ and thereby free the people from being any longer deceived. 

The proclamation authorized these tokens to pass within the realms of England and Ireland, and the 
dominion of Wales, for the value of farthings, to be used only for exchange in small sums, for the ease and 
convenience of those who should be willing to accept tae same. And it was likewise ordered, that the said 
farthing tokens, and also those formerly made, either ty the late king or by his present majesty, should be 
from time to time rechanged into the current money o? the said kingdoms, for the ease of those who should 
require such exchange. And all persons were required to take notice of the said alteration of the farthing 
jokens, and also of his majesty’s care for the rechange, which it was his will should be so guided and 
governed, that those who received the said tokens in tke use of their trades might not be put to loss thereby, 
nor yet any be encouraged, under hope of the same, ic get into their hands greater proportion of the said’ 
tokens than might well ¢ serve for their necessary use and occasions.® 

1637. In Hilary term, this year, a complaint was exhibited in the Star-chamber, by Sir John makes 
knt., attorney-general, against Henry Futter, Henry Sweeting, Peter Hern, John Terry, Arnold Brames, 
Isaac Gold, Randal Crew, Francis Brogden, Luke Lee, Timothy Eman, John Perryn, and Edward 
Vaughan, for transportiug gold and silver out of the kingdom into foreign parts, and for culling out the 


1 Simon, p. 46. ae 3 They were accordingly made of copper, as before, with a 
* Pat. 11 Charles I. p. 5, m. I4. dors. Rymer, xix. p. 626. brass in the centre. 

3 Proclamation in the library of the Society of Antiquaries. € Proclamazion in the library of the Society of Antiquaries. 
* Pat. LL Charles I. p. 9, m, 4. dors, Rymeg, xix. p. 735. See also, Pat. 11.CharlesI. p, l, m. 17. Rymer, xix. p., 760. 
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weightiest coins, and for melting down his majesty’s money intc bullion, and for giving above the prices of 
his majesty’s mint for gold and silver. 

The attorney-general waved, for the present, the charge of having given more than the mint prices for 
gold and silver, and then stated that the persons above mentioned had ofended against the proclamation and 
articles of the 25th of Mey in the third year of the king, which prohibited the carrying of gold or silver out 
of the realm, ete. ete. 

On examination, it appeared that Sweeting, Hern, Terry, and Brames, had repeatedly exported coin. 
That Eman’s constant course, from 1621 to 1631, had been to employ his servants to cull and sort out, by 
the balance, the heaviest shillings and sixpences, and that he afterwards sold them by the ounce at a profit 
of three per cent., it being usual io find fourteen, fifteen, or sixtzen pounds, or more, heavy in one hundred 
pounds. That i the years 1628, 29, 30, and 31, he culled 500,0007. a-year, which produced seven or eight 
thousand pounds heavy money yearly; part of which he melted into ingots, and sold, and the greatest part, 
to the value of 20,0002. he sold unmelted. That he gave to those who furnished him with heavy, culled 
English money two, and sometimes three, shillings per cent. to have the culling thereof. That from 1621 
or 1622, to 1626, he melted down 5,9002.; and from 1626 to 1651, 15,0002; his profit thereout amounting 
to 1002. 

That Futter did buy light gold, and did furnish one Violet with 1000/. thereof, beyond the allowance 
of great rates, knowing tat he bought it either to transport it himself, or to furnish transporters withal.’ 

That Perryn bought heavy English coin, and melted it inta bullion. 

Futter, Sweeting, Hern, Terry, Brames, Eman, and Perryn, were sentenced to be committed to the 
Fleet. Hern, Terry, anc Eman, to be fined 20002. each; Brames 10002; Futter and Sweeting 5004 each; 
and Perryn 10CZ. Gould, Crew, and Lee were convicted of having carried out of the kingdom several small 
sums and quantities of rix dollars (an offence punishable in that court if done without the king’s license); 
but as it did rot clearly appear that they had transported any large quantities, and as the necessities of 
trade to Norway required the carrying out some monies, the court did forbear at that time to censure them, 
and they were discharged. Edward Vaughan was dismissed and discharged.” 

Great incanvenience having arisen from the practice of reckoning the accounts of the king’s revenues in 
Ireland by Irish money (cr harps), which was a fourth part less than sterling English, whereby it sometimes 
happened that his majesty’s process to sheriffs being issued in that manner, those officers in some parts 
levied sterling English mcney instead of Irish, and thereby overcharged one-fourth part more than ought to 
have been paid. In order to obviate such abuses, and also the uncertainty which had sometimes occurred 
respecting bonds and other agreements, it was declared by prcclemation, on the 6th of April, that from and 
after the 20th day of March preceding the date of the proclamation, all the accounts, receipts, payments, 
and issues of his majesty’s monies in Ireland, should pass and be accountable in English money, and not as 
had been formerly used in Irish money, viz., accounting twelve-pence sterling for sixteen-pence Irish, and 
so pro rata for greater or lesser sums. And that all records to be made by, from, and after the said time, of 
any of his majesty’s monies or debts, and all extracts, of what kind and nature soever, of any debts due 
to his majesty, and all surveys, inquisitions, and other records whatscever, should be from thenceforth 
returned, and made up, reckoned, and accounted in English meney, according to the rate aforesaid, and 
not as had been formerly. And that all processes, of what nature soever, issuing after the same time, for 
any debts due to his majesiy, should mention the sums in English money, according to the rate above 


1 Violet admits that this charge was true, and that he was publications, that the persons who were at this time brought 
informed against in the Star-chamber, and imprisoned for above ` before the 3tar-chamber, were accused and convicted by him; that 
twenty weeks, for refusing to answer to interrogatories, and at last he had authority for that purpose from king Charles I., by war- 
obtained his pardon on condition >f discovering what transporters, rant under his hand and seal; and that he did this at his own 
etc. of bullion he knew, and on paying a fine to the king's privy charge. [fee 4 true Discovery (quoted above), p.46; Appeal to 
purse of two thousand pounds in gcld. [#2 true Discovery to the Cesar, page 46; and An humble Declaration to the Right Honour- 
Commons of Iinglar.d how they Fava been cheated of almost all able the Lozds ana Commons touching Transportation of Gold and 
the Gold and Silver Coin of this Mation, by Thomas Violet; folio, Silver, page 10]. ° 
London, 1653, pages 99 and 101]. He boasts, in some of his 2 Rus wortg’s Historical Collections, part ii. vol. i, page 350. 
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mentioned; and that all reservation of rents, bills, bonds, ete. ete., after the first day of May following, to 
be made and contracted between party and party, for monies, should be understood and interpreted to be 
English, though the same should not have the word sterling, or English, added to them, and that they should 
be accordingly so adjudged by all his majesty’s judges, and others whom it might concern, and as often as 
any controversy of that kind should arise before them.? 

On the 30th of July, a mint was established in the castle of Aberystwith, in the county of Cardigan and 
principality of Wales, for the purpose of refining and coining the silver drawn from the mines in that 
principality, the coins to be marked on both sides with the feathers, for a clear difference from other monies. 
The indenture with Mr. Bushell, master and worker of the mint, bore the same date, and authorized him 
to coin half-crowns, shillings, halfshillings, twopenny pieces, and pennies, of the same value as those 
coined in the Tower of London. And by a commission dated on the 22d of October, ie was empowered 
to add groats, threepenny pieces, and halfpennies.? 

Khe grant to Sir Thomas Aylesbury, knt. (which bore date upon the 20th of Geist, 1632), of the 
office of making and assizing the money weights, was, on the 12th of October in this year, renewed to him 
and to his son William Aylesbury. It gave to them the agency for the sole making, uttering, and vending 
all counterpoises, or weights, and grains, and for the approving and allowing all balances for his majesty’s 
coins or money of gold, within England and Ireland, for the term of their lives.’ 

1638. On the 21st of March, the East India Company again petitioned to be allowed to export gold. 
But, as in their former petition of the 25th of September 1632, they stated that gold was necessary to them, 
because it was more sought for than silver in the East, so now they assigned a totally different reason for 
their petition; namely, that royals of eight were so scarce in the kingdom that they could not furnish them- 
selves with such a proportion of that species as their occasions required, aud therefore they prayed that they 
might be permitted to buy up 20, 0004. of foreign or English gold, and to export the same; which was ` 
granted to them.’ 

1639. In the parliament which met at Edinburgh in this year, the Scotch demanded certain articles of 
the king ; one of which was, that the coin should not be meddled with but by advice of parliament. His 
majesty resisted this attempt to invade his prerogative in the following terms: “ For the coin, it is a prero- 
gative most peculiar to the crown, and none can meddle with it but by our consent, without incurring the 
punishment of high treason, as it is in all kingdoms.’ 

1639-40. About this time the house of commons appears to have directed its attention to the evils 
which were occasioned by the exportation of gold; the consideration of which was, on the 18th of March, 
referred to a committee; and Thomas Violet, of London, goldsmith, one who followed that business, was 
ordered to attend from time to time, and to have the privilege of the house freely to come and go, without 
the molestation of any during the dependence of that business; unless, upon any complaint against him to 
the house, it should be otherwise ordered.° 
* On the 22d of the same month, it was ordered that the four persons who had been brought up from 
Dover, by a warrant under the Speaker’e hand, as witnesses to testify in the cause of transportation of gold, 
should be forthwith freed from any restraint; that they should pay no fees as delinquents, but should enter 
into bonds of 1,000/. a-piece, without sureties, to appear, de die in diem, when required.’ 

1 Proclamation. Simon's Appendix, No. xlv. for all hereafter is to be understood after the English accounts, 
Simon says, that the meaning of this proclamation was mis- twenty shillings in the pound.” [Essay on Irish Coins, p 47). 
understood, some persons being of opinion that all rents due or 
payable to the Crown before, ought to have been paid since that 
time, at the rate of one English shilling instead of twelve-pence history of the respective mints. 
Irish. But surely those persons could never have read the pro- 3 Rymer, vol. xx. p. 200. 


clamation, which is very clearly worded; or if they had read it, * Pat. 14 C. I, p. 44. m. 5. Rymer, vdl. xx. p. 298 
and yet so misunderstand it, I question whether they would be , 


z Folkes, p. 82. See a more full account in the gatik 


much enlightened by the following passage, which he quotes for * Rushworth's Hist, Collections, part. ii, vol. ii. p. 1027. 
that purpose, from Lord Strafford’s Letters, vol. ii. pp. 90, 103. ° Commons Journals, vol. ii. p. 106. 
“ All accounts in the exchequer, and al? payments upon contracts 7 On the 30th of March these four persons had liberty to go 
betwixt man and man, are now reduced into sterling money, so as down into the country, upon their occasions, giving bond to appear 
hereafter we shall not need, for distinction, to add Irish or sterling, at five days’ warning. [Commons Journals, vol. ii. p, 114}. 
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1640. The king’ s necessities now became so urgent, that in the. month of July he gavè orders to seize 
upon the bullion in the mint at the Tower, which had been brought rom beyond sea to be coined there.: 
This gave a great alarm to the Spanish merchants and others, with which thèy were obliged forthwith to 
acquaint their correspondents and partners abroad, and they likewise made an immediate address to his 
majesty, humbly declaring, that such an example would for ever afte hinder the bringing of bullion into 
the Tower, and would prove to his majesty’s great prejudice, not only by thë loss of the coinage of bullion, 
but also in his reputation (his faith being pledged for the freedom of merchants to bring in their bullion to 
the Tower, and freely to carry the same out again). So the result of that day’ s debate at the council was, 
that the owners of the bullion which had been seized, should be desired to let the king have 40,0002. of it, 
being the third part of the money in the mint, and his majesty tend2red them security for the payment 
thereof, with interest, by his farmers of the customs, whose security the merchants did accept, and accom- 
modated his majesty with the sum required, which was afterwards duly repaid to them; and thereupon the 
council ordered, that the foreign post; which was stayed upon the seizuze of the mint, should be at liberty to 
carry letters beyond seas. _ 

About the same time the king bandit: up a large quantity of pepper, japon credit, and sold it again 
immediately at a much undervalue. : 

But these ways of getting money were but shifts to stop one leak :n twenty in the ship; for that nothing 
but a standing supply could constantly keep up an army in good order and reputation ; and thereupon it was 
debated at the council to mix silver arid copper together, and to coin tc the value of 300,0007. The coin to 
be such, that three pence in silver, added to a quantity of copper, should be: [made to go current for twelve 


pence.” 
marching to Newcast.e. 


And that it should be declared by proclamation, that it should be curren money to pay the army 


This business held several day ys" debate, yet at last his majesty and the i thought fit to hear Sir 
Thomas Roe’s judgment and opinion upon it, he being a person well experienced in the coins of Sweden 


and other foreign parte; who, being permitted to speak his opinion, declared that such a measure would intrench 


very far both into the honour and justice, and also into the profit of the king.’ 


Ludlow says brass money was projected, and some prepared, but that project took no effect.* 


1 This seizure of the money in the mint, was stated as one of 
‘many obstructions to the freedom and fulness of trade in the city 


of London, in a petition. wkich was presented by divers citizens of - 


that city, to the Lords and Sommons in parliament assembled, ow 
the 24th of April, 1641. 

It was there said, tha: the stopping of money in the mint, 
which till then was accounted the safest place and surest staple in 
these parts of the world, did still hinder the importation of bullion. 
Rushworth says it was subscribed by 20,000 persons of good rank 
and quality. [Parliamentary Hist. vol. ix. p. 265}. 

Mr. Malone says, “ It is well known that previous to the year 
1640, the mint was the usuel place of deposi: for the running cash 
of merchants. The seizure of the money there by Charles I. 
destroyed for ever the credit of the mint.” [Inquiry into the 
authenticity of the Shukspeare Mss. p: 383.] It would have been 
well if some proof had been given of a fact so publicly known, as 
this custom of lodging cash in the mint is said to be. ‘As it appears 
from the téxt, the bullion wes brought into the mint for the express 
purpose of its being coined into money, and not with the intention 
of placing it there to be drawn out as occasion might require. 

2 This was considered as so unpopular a measure, that Sir 
Ralph Freeman, master of zhe mint, declared to Lord Strafford, 
that the servants in the mint-house would refuse to work the 
copper money; to which the earl replied, that then it were well to 
send those servants to the house of correction. [State Trials, vol. i. 
pP 751. ] 

3 Rushworth’s Hist. CoBections, part ii. vol, ii. p. 1216. Rush- 
worth gives Sir T. Roe’s speech at length, and it is verbatim 


with one which is printed, as being delivered by Sir Robert Cot- 
ton, at the counci. table, on the 2d of September in the second 
year of the king [see Cottoni Posthuma, p. 285]; and I cannot but 
believe it to be realy his, because the purport of it well agrees with 
the then intended enhancing of the coins. The arguments apply 
only to a smail alteration in the standard, and are by no means 
referable to such a violent measure as that which is stated above in 
the text. They are also applied, by the Speaker himself, to coins of 
both gold and silver, whereas the proposed debasement was of the 
silver only. i 

Sir Thomas Eoe’s speech was printed in 1641, and Cottoni 
Posthuma in 1€51 ‘These dates come so near to each other, that 
it is difficult ta ezcaunt for the appropriation of so remarkable a 
speech to two different persons. 

4 Memoirs, vo. i. p. 9s ` 

The 26th article against Lord Strafford, charged him,’ that 
having, by his witked councils, brought his majesty to excessive 
charges without ary just cause, he did (for the support of the said 
great charges} co.nsel and approve two dangerous and wicked 
projects, viz, to seize upon the bullion and the money in the mint, 
and to imbase his majesty’s coin.with mixtures of brass. 

That when brllion and money were accordingly seized to the 
amount of 130,0082, and the merchants and others to whom they 
belonged came to his house, and represented to him the great mis- 
chief that course would produce, he, the earl, told them, that the 
city of London dealt undu fully and unthankfully with his majesty ; 
and that they were more ready to help the rebels than to help his 
majesty; and that if ang hurt came to them, they might thank 
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1641. It therefore became necessary to devise other means to raise a supply; and accordingly, on the 
2d of June; it was moved in the Commons, that in Tespect money sould not be procured so suddenly as was 
required, there might be an order taken for the me-ting of a proportion of plate, and turning it into-coin: 
which was well liked, and referred to a committee. 

On the fourth of the same month, divers goldsmiths were sent for to attend the committee, to resolve 
what sort of plate might be melted down with the least loss. Also the minters attended, to certify what 
expedition they could make for the coining of it. And agreed, that for relieving the present necessity of 
money, a proportion of plate should be melted for coin, and that zhe same should be trencher plate, and’ digh 
plate; and that all persons from whom any such plate should be taken should have security for it, to be 
repaid either in plate or money.? 

Accordingly a bill was read in the Commons, upon the ninth of that month, for the melting a earns 
of plate to be turned into coin. It provided that 2very one who kad twenty pounds’ worth of plate should 
send half of it to be coined, and in the mean time t> have securit= and interest for the forbearance. Such as 
lived within ten miles of London were to send their plate within 5ur days; within twenty miles in fourteen 
days; and those who lived within sixty miles within twenty days. After some debate it was referred to a 
committee; and the warden of the. mint, and other afficers, with the company of goldsmiths, were ordered to 
attend that committee on the Friday following. 

On the 9th-of July, the committee to which the business coneatning the transportation of gold had been 
referred, was ordered to make a report.4 

But it should seem that neither that, nor the bil! Zor bringing ia of plate, was proceeded with any further; 
and their failure was probably occasioned by the jeelousy which zhe parliament entertained of the kiag, and 
the disputes (which at last terminated so fatally) having at this time arisen to a ecnsiderable height. 

The Scotch, who, in the year 1639, demandec that the coir. cheuld not be meddled ‘with without the 
consent of parliament, and were answered that the coinage was tk2 king’s peculiar prerogative, were either 
xot satisfied, or else concluded that, the peculiar situation in which the king was at this time placed would 
oblige him to comply with their request, and therefore, on the Ist <f April in this year, they again expressed 
their desire concerning the copper -coins. To whic. it was answered, that whereas the Scotish commis- 
sioners had represented to his majesty, the great prejudice sustaized by the kingdom of Scotland, through 
the coming of copper.money, which had passed thers for a long Cme, for seven times, and above, as much 
as the true value and worth thereof, contrary to the ecntinual custcn of that kingdom, and therefore desiring 
that no copper money should be coined hereafter without the consent of the estates convened in parliament, 
who might remedy the present prejudices the country sustained thereby; and who, upon good consider- 
ation of the necessity thereof in time to come, might appoint such < competent proportion as should be fit, 
as the country should require, for the use of the poor, and for change in buying and selling commodities; 
and that the same should not pass but according to th2 intrinsic va.1¢ thereof, with the allowance of a tenth 
pért, or such a proportion as the parliament should think fit to allow Zor the impression and workmanship in 
coining. His majesty was therefore graciously pleased to recommend to the ensuing parliament of Scot- 
Jand, the whole matter of copper coins, and remitted to their consideration to take such order therein as they 
should think fitting; not only concerning the copper coins to be coined hereafter, but also the copper money 


themselves; and that it was the course of other -princes to make 
wse of such monies to serve their occasions. 
That when the officers of his majesty’s mint eame to him and 


, gave him divers reasons against the imbasing the said money, he 


told them that the French king did use to send commissaries of 
horse with commission to search into men’s estates, and to peruse 
their accounts, that so they might know what to levy of them by 
force, which they did accordingly levy. And turning to Lord 
Cottington, then present, said, that this was a point worthy of his 
lordship’s consideration; meaning, this course of the French king 
to levy monies by Pice: was a point wortlfy of his lordship’s con- 
sideration, [State Trials, vol. i. p. 729]. o 


The eari stated, in bis defence, that he advised neither of those 
projects ; bat it being debated in council whether it were better for 
the king to rzisə gold and silver, or to coin base money,’ he (for 
the reasons ther given) delivered his opinion for the latter. And 
ds to the war-s stated to have been spoken by him, he denied them, 
as either never having been spoken by him, or not with the inten- 
tion imputed :o them, [State Trials, vol. i, p, 785}. 


1 Rushwort3’s Hist. Collections, part. iii. vol. i. p. 280. 
2 Id. p. 2. 

3 Id. p. 288, 

* Commens Journals, vol, ii, p. 197, 
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already coined, how the same should take vent, and pass in payment in time coming, conform to the paper 
of the 9th of June last. . 

. On the 10th of August, the commons made an order similar to that which was made by the lords upon 
the 6th; namely, that it was not the intention of the house to stay or seize any foreign bullion or coin, 
imported or to be imported into the kingdom ; but that all liberty should be as fully used as that time, as in 
any former times whatsoever.” 

In a remonstrance which the parliament presented to the king, at Hampton Court, upon the Ist of 
December, they ugbraided him with his violation of the public faith, as well as of private interest, in seizing 
the money and bullion in the mini; and also, that the whole kingdon was like to be robbed at once, in that 
abominable project of brass money. 

About this time Sir William Balfour, knt., was removed from his place of lieutenant of the Tower, 
and Colonel Lunsford was appointed to succeed him. 

On the 23d of December, the commons, in consequence of a petition from the city of Londo, pro- 
posed to the Lords to join with them in a petition to the king to remove Colonel Lunsford, and to put Sir 
John Coniers in his room. This the lords refused, as being contrary to the king’s prerogative. 

The commons on this refusal passed the following vote: ‘That this house holds Colonel Lunsford unfit 
to be, or to continue, lieutenant of the Tower, as being a person whom the commons of England cannot 
confide in; and at a conference with the lords they assigned these reasons for his removal. — That they had 
already found ill conseqnences by his being in that office, for merchants had withdrawn their bullion out of 
the mint; and strangers, who had ships lately come with great store of bullion, had forborne to bring it to 
the mint, because he was lieutenant of the Tower; by which means money would be scarce to come by, to 
the prejudice and obstruction of the pressing affairs of Ireland. Being, however, unable to persuade the 
lords to join with them in the petition, they.entered a declaration of their intention to petition, and the 
lords refusal, on their journal.4 — 

1641-2. Ido not find the precise time when Colonel Lunsford’-was removed, but on the 11th ae 
January following Sir John Byron was lieutenant of the Tower, and the commons again desired the lords 
to join them in a petition to the king for his removal, and in a rezommendation of Sir John Coniers; which 
the lords again refused.6 

On the next day they summoned Sir John Byron to appear before them; and on his refusal voted, first, 
that he had been guilty of a high contempt, and secondly, that he should be sent for as a delinquent. 

In the first of these votes the lords concurred with them: to tke second they demurred for that time.7 

The commors then, on the 15th of the same month, held a conference with the lords upon the sub- 
ject, and declared that the citizens said, though the lieutenant m-glt be a worthy gentleman otherwise, yet 
he was a man unknown to them, and that his being in that post produced ill effects. ‘That the merchants 
began to draw their bullion out of the mint, bad written to their factors to send no more, that a ship was in 
the Thames in which was a great deal of bullion, but the owners would not carry it to the mint, because 
they could not confide in the lieutenant of the Tower. For these, and other reasons, they desired the lords 
to join with them in their petition to the king. 


_ | Rushworth’s His. Collections, part ili. voL i. p. 369. ‘ The post that came from Banbury, 
° 2 Commons Journels, vol. ii. p. 250. Riding in a blue rocket, 

3 Rushworth’s Hist. Collections, part iii. vol. i. p. 441. He swore he saw, when Lunsford fell, i 

4 Parliamentary Fistory, vol. x. p. 120. i A child’s arm in his pocket.” 

ê Col, Lunsford afterwards distinguished himself as a soldier, To mak: this gentleman the more detestable, they made 
on the king’s part, and was taken prisoner a: the battle of Edge- horrid piecures of him, as we learn from the following lines of 
hill, on the 23rd of October, 1642. [Parliamentary History, Mr. Cleve.and. [Rapertismus: Works, 1677, p. 67.] 
vol. xi. p. 479.] “They fear the giblets of his train, they fear 

See in Hudibras, part iii, canto 11, line 1112, a curious note ~~ Even his dog, that four-legg’d Cavalier ; 
on the name of Lunsford, who, it was reported, used to eat chil- He that devours the scraps which Lunsford makes, 
dren. This insinuaticn was ridiculed in the Parliament Hymns, Whose picture feeds upon a child in stakes.” 

_ Collection of Loyal Sor-gs, vol. i. No, 17, and by Cleveland, who 6 Paclianentary History, vol. x. p. 195. 
says— 7 Irid. p. 197. 
4 
e 
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Before the lords would come to any resolution thereupon they ordered certificates to be made from 
the common council of London, etc., of the decay ia trade, etc.. and whether it proceeded from Sir John 
Byron’s being lieutenant of the Tower, and required them to be speedily laid before the lords in parlia- 
ment.’ . 

‘On the 17th of January, some merchants and goldsmiths presented a petition to the lords against the 
lieutenant of the Tower, and were called in and asked these questions: 

What number of merchants and goldsmiths, besides themselves, brought in bullion to the mint? 

They answered, Sir Peter Richout, and some few more, but not many. . 

What reason they had for their fears and jealousies of Sir John Byron, and why they rbore to ing 
their bullion to the mint? 

They replied, that they had heard he had disobeyed the orders of both houses of parliament; 3? also that 
he was a gentleman unknown to them, and they desired to have auch a lieutenant put in as the parliament ` 
approved of.3 

The lords, however, do not. appear to have been satisfied that any interference was necessary on the 
part of parliament, for they still refused to join in the petition of tk2 commons.‘ 

On the 22d of the same month, the commons sent a message +o the mayor, etc. of the city of London, 
for the loan of 100,000/. They stated, in answer, their disability, for varicus reasons, amongst which was 
the non-removal of the present lieutenant of the Tower, which had srevented che bringing of bullion to the 
mint, and had occasioned a scarcity of money. 

This answer was laid before the lords at another conference ot the: 25th, and was hioi by Mr. 
Pymme in a long speech on the subject of that answer, and of many petitions concerning the state of the 
kingdom, His speech received the thanks of the commons, and was ordered te be printed.’ 

The perseverance of the commons at length prevailed, and in February, Sir John Byron was removed, 
and Sir John Coniers was appointed lieutenant of the Tower in his stead. 

At this time their majesties were reduced to so great wants, that the queen was compelled to coin, or 
sell, her chamber plate, for the supply of the most necessary occasions, there being no money in the 
exchequer, nor in the power of the ministers of the revenue; the issue of money from the customs, out of 
which the allowance for the weekly support of their majasties’ household was supplied, being forbidden by 
the commons.’ 

On the 22d of March, the lords sent a paper to the commons, which contained a conception of an 
order for the immunity of bringing in bullion from foreizn parts to the mint, ard desired their approbation 
therein. The order was committed, and answer returnec, that the house had taken their lordship’s mes- 
sage into consideration, and would send an answer by their own messengers.® It does not appear, however, 
that anything further was done. 

1642, A committee of four members of the house of commons was appointed, on the 26th of May, 
to go to the Tower, and to examine the officers of the min; as to what quantity of plate, etc. had lately been 
brought in, and was then there. What quantity of gold had been lately, and was then daily coined; from 
‘whom they had it, and how they had disposed of it.9 

They made their report on the next day, and stated chat Monsieur Briott, the king’s graver, said that 
there was brought in, on the 18th of May, Spanish pistoles to the amount of abou: 4,5007. sterling, as would 
4ppear by the mint books; that on the 26th about the sama sum was bzought in, and.more was expected in 
the afternoon. All which was to be coined into English gold, for the use of the Duke d’Espernon, to’whom 


t Parliamentary History, vol, x. p. 209. act.on at length, es it affords a cucious picture of the spirit of those 
times. 

4 Parliamentary History, vol. x. p. 214. . 

5 Ibid. vol. x. 9. 229. 

8 Clarendon’s Fistory of the Kebellion, vol. i. p. 328. 


2 N.B. Before he disobeyed those orders, the commons had 
stated that no bullion was brought to the mint; therefore the 
supply could not have been affected by his conduct. 


3 These words explain the meaning of the whole transaction, 7 Ibid. vol. i. p. 827. 
and prove it to have been a struggle dh the part of the com- 8 Commons Journals, vol, ii. >. 491. 
mons te get the Tower into their hands. I haveegiven the trans- 9 Ibid, vol. ii. p 587. 
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it belonged. The duke, being informed that this cireumstance occasioned:some jealousy, desired Mr. Hollis 
to acquaint the house, that rather than he would give any occasion to the house for the least suspicion of 
him, he would send his money out of the kingdom, and his person suddenly after. Mr. Hollis was desired 
to acquaint him that the house was well satisfied of his clear intenticns.! ' 

About the middle of this year, all hopes of accommodation between’ the king and his parliament seem 
to have been abandoned, and both parties began to prepare for the contest. 

In order to raise a sufficient supply for that purpose, the lords and commons published propositions 
and orders on the 10th of June, for bringing in money and plate, in which they promised repayment of the 
money’ with interest according to eight pounds per cent., and the fall value of the plate, with consideration 
for. the fashion, not exceeding one shilling by the ounce, for which both houses of parliament engaged the 
public faith ;? and on the 5th of July the deputy-lieutenants of each county were authorized to name receivers 
` to take such plate, etc., and to give acquittances for the same; anc it was desired that those who would bring 
in plate, ete. would bring it with all convenient speed;° and an ordinance was afterwards made for agsessing 
all those who should not contribute according to their ability." 

The king’s necessities being equally urgent, he, in a few days after the publication of the propositions 
above stated, set forth a declaration, in which he called upon his subjects to contribute for his assistance, and 
said that he was so far from requiring a twentieth part of their estates, though for their own visible preserva- 
tion, that as he had already sold or pawned his own jewels, and coined his own plate, so he was willing to 
sell all his own lands and houses for their relief. 

He also declared, that he would proceed against all such as should. assist the levies to be made against 
him with plate, əte. as disturbers of the public peace. The oniy notice which the two houses took of this 
threat, was an order of the lords and commons in parliament, that the treasurers who had been appointed 
to receive the p'ate, should have power to melt it down, and cause it to be coined forthwith, and the same 
with respect to all other plate which should hereafter be brought in.” -A committee of lords and commons 
had been previously appointed to order the melting; and lkewise how much should be previously- 7 
coined.’ a 

The parliamentary ordinance produced immense sums (amounting, as was generally said at that time, to 
several millions), such crowds coming to the place of subscriptiom in onion that some men were forced to 
attend there two days before they could get an opportunity of subscribing’;° and such as did not were either 


1 Commons Journals, vol. ii. p. 588. : culed in a poem addressed to Lord B —, of S——, he being at 
2 Propositions and Orders by the Lords and Commons in Parlia» York [where the ban wo ne chie eee 
ment, 4to. Lond. 1642. “ And now, my lord, since you have London left, 
Wnere merchants wives dine cheap,.and as cheap sup, 


3 Another Deslaration of the Lords and Commons, 4to. Lond. Where fooles themselves have of their plate bereft, 


loa% - Amd sigh and drinke in the course pewter cuppe. 

4 See an Ordinance and Zieclaration of the Lords and Com= Where ’s not a silver spoone left, not that given than, 
mons to that effect. 4to. Lond. 1642. When the first cockney was made Christian. 

5 Clarendon's Hist. of the Rebeilicn, vol. ii, p. 81. N, not a bodkin, pincase, all they send 


Or carry all, whatever they can happe on, 

Even to the pretty picktooth, whose each end 

Oft purg’ d the relickes of continuall capon. 

Nothing must stay behind, nothing must tarry, 
No not the ring by wch deare Joane took Harry.” . 
[Men MGracles. With other Poemes, by M. L. L. [Llewellin.] 


6 Parliamentery History, vol. xi. p. 282. The king also 
offered eight per cent. on such of his lards, forests, ete. as should 
be sufficient secuzity; ‘more real,” says his declaration, ‘than 
the public faith given without us and against us, as if we were no 
part of the public.” [Jd. p. 219]. 


a 


7 Commons Journals, vol, ii. p 632, London 16mo. 1656, p. 70]. 
° Id, ibid, p. 629 and 630. Lily, in his Monarchy or no Monarchy in England, says, 
° Carte’s History of Engicnd, vol. iv. p. 488. “ You would that “tne parliament were at that time glad to see any men’s 
admire what-sums of ready money, what rings of gold, what store willingresse and forwardnesse unto their service; therefore they 
of massy plate, both silver and gilt, were brought in a few days to promised largely, and made some pleasing votes; so that the plate 
. Guildhall. Guildhall did never deserve its name so properly as at and moneys of the citizens came tumbling into Guildhall upon the 
this present.” [Life and Deata of Robert Earl of Essex. Harleian publique faitk.” [Page 112]. 
| Miscellany, vol, È p. 217]. Butler has animadverted upon this circumstance with all the 
This cagerress of the citizens to part with their plate is ridi- severity of his sagire. 


“ id 
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taxed exorbitantly, or their houses plundered, and their plate taken away by force. The two houses also 
made an order, upon the 12th of July, to prevent the universities from carrying their plate away to main- 
tain the war against the parliament., 

The king’s declaration brought in at this time a great deal of money, for the peoples in general were 
offended at the parliament for the manner in which they rejected the king’s offer of peace; and they who 
could not serve him in their persons, contrived ways to supply him with money. Notwithstanding the order 
of the two houses of the 12th of July, some eminent governors in the universities gave him notice, that all 
tlie colleges were very plentifully supplied with plate, which would amount to good value, and lay-useless in 
their treasuries, there being enough besides for their common use; and there was not the least doubt but 
that whensoever his majesty should think fit to require that treasure, it would be all sent to him. Of this the 
king had long thought, and when he was at Nottingham, in the melancholic season, two gentlemen were 
dispatched to Oxford and to Cambridge (two to each), with letters to the several vice-chancellors, that they 
should move the heads and principals of the several colleges and halls that they would send their plate to the 
king ; private advertisements being first sent to prepare and dispose those without whose consent the service 
could not be performed. 

This whole affair was transacted with so great secrecy and discretion, that the messengers returned from 
the two universities in as-short a time as such a journey could well be made, and brought with them all, or 
very nearly all, their plate, and a considerable sum of money, which was sent as a present to his majesty from 
several of the heads of cclleges, out of their own particular stores; some scholars coming with it, and helping 
to procure carts and horses for the service: all which came safe to Nottingham, at a time when there appeared 
no more expectation of a treaty, and contributed much to raise the dejected spirits of that place. 

The plate was presently weighed out, and delivered to the several officers who were entrusted to make 
- levies of horse and foot, and who received it as money; the rest was carefully preserved, to be carried with 
the king when he should remove from thence: secret orders being sent to the officers of the mint to be 
ready to come to his majesty as soon as he should require them,’ which he meant to do as soon as he should 
fing himself in a place convenient. 

e  “ Did saints, for this, bring in their plate, 
And crowd as if they came too late.* 
For when they thought the cause had need on't, 
Happy was he that could be rid on’t. 
Did they coin piss-pots, bowls, and flaggons, 
In t officers of horse and dragoons; 
And into pikes and musquetteers, 
Stamp beakers, cups, and porringers ? 
A thimble, bodkin,} and a spoon, 
Did start up living men, as soon 
As in the furnace they were thrown, 
Just like the dragon’s teeth being sown, 
Then was the cause of gold and plate, 
The brethren’s offerings, consecrate, 
Like th’ Hebrew calf, and down before it 
The saints fell prostrate, to adore it. 


So say the wicked.” 
ar [ Hudibras, part i. canto 2, line 562]. 


? Parl. Hist. vol. xi. p. 288. 

3 Carte says that the university of Oxford (by a decree of 
convocation) and most of the colleges, sent all their plate, which 
was safely conveyed; but that the particular constitution of Cam- 
bridge, where every man in the caput has a negative, hindered 
that university from making a like decree; and the particular col- 
leges had worse luck in sending their plate, that of St. John’s, 
Magdalen’s, ete. being stopped and seized by Oliver Cromwell 
and others of that faction. [History of England, vol. iv. p. 441}. 
But it is related in the life of Dr. Barwick, that he, and other 
persons, outwitted Cromwell (who beset the common road) by 
sending the plate through bye-roads from Cambridge, and brought 
it safe to his majesty. [Page 25]. The king was at Nottingham 

from July 10th till about the 16th of September. [Deering’s 
History of Nottingham, pp. 246—251]. 

4 However secretly these orders might be given, yet it appears 
that the parliament were either apprised of them, or suspected 
that such a measure would be adopted, for orders were given to 


1 English and Scotch Presbytery, p. 320, as quoted in Dr. 
Grey’s note to Hudibras, part i. canto 2, line 576. 





* One of these saints thanks God for his riches in plate, by 
which he was enabled to subscribe fifteen pounds in plate for the 
use of the parliament, when called upon by the commissioners. 
{Dr. Grey’s note]. 

+ It was a common jeer of men disaffected to the cause, to 
eall this the thimble and bodkin Ermy éfay's Hist. of the Parl 
lib. ti. p. 97. [Dr. Grey's note]. 


stop the materials belonging to the mint, and they werg accord- 
ingly detained at Scarborough, to which place they had been con- 
veyed by sea, The commons, after examining Briott, resolved, 
on the 23d of July, that Captain Stevens had done well in stopping 
them, as no authority appeared for transporting them. [Commons 
Journals, vol, ii, p. 687]. Afterwards (upon the 5th of October) 
they ordered that the officers of the mint should be required not 
to suffer any officer, workmen, or instrument, belonging to the 
mint, or coining, or graving, to quit their charge, or to be carried 
from thence, without order from the house. [Jd. p. 795]. 
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There was now no more murmuring or complaining.’ So much of this plate as was then coined was 
probably minted at York; and the king soon after removing to Shrewsbury, erected a mint there, in which 
he melted down ané coined the remainder of the plate that had been brought from the universities, together 
with all Hie own for the service et his household, which made other. men think theirs was the less worth 
preserving.” 

This mint did not continpe long, and was indeed, as Clarendon represents it, “more for reputation 
than use, because (for want of workmen and instruments) they coulc not coin a thousand pounds a week.’*§ 

-Qn the 24th of September, a petition was presented to the commons, from divers persons, concerning 
the office of exchanze and rechange of farthing tokens. It was read. and then referred to the committee for 
propositions; as was also all the business relating to the patents foc making such tokens, and every thing 
else belonging to them." 

The commons, upon the 2€th of October, desired a conference with the lords concerning some Scotch 
coin, which passed up and dowr. as current in the kingdom; and ordered that the say-master of the mint 
should be forthwith required to attend the house.’ | 

I have not found any further proceedings in this business. 

After the battle of Edgehill, which was fought upon the 28d o? October, the king came to Oxford on 
the 28th of that month, when the several colleges presented him with all that remained of their plate, and 
with all the money left in their several treasuries. And his majesty having soon after removed the officers 
and workmen of his mint from Aberystwith, they began about the eed of the year to coin in New Inn Hall,’ 

About this time, Mr. Simcn conjectures, that the chiefs of the rebels in Ireland struck those pieces 
which have on one side a cross, and on the other side vs. or 11s. vid. to mark the value;’ for those rebels, 
who pretended to act under the king’s authority (as appears from several of their petitions to the king, in 
Carte’s life of thé Duke of Ormond), amongst other acts of their geaeral assembly at Kilkenny in this year, 
ordered, on the 27:h of October, that a seal should be made for tae kingdom. On the 15th of November, 
that coin and plate should be reised and established in that kingdcr, according to certain rates and values, ~" 
aud that there should be forthw-th coined the sum of four thousand pounds, to pass current in and throrgh 
the kingdom, according to a proclamation or act, published by direetion of the assembly in the city of Kil- 
kenny, and not tliemwine: They also ordered, on the 21st of the same month, the establishment of an ordér 
of knighthood in honour of St. Patriek." 

1642-3. On the 14th of January in this year, a proclamation for the bringing in plate to the mint, 
was published in Dublin. It began with stating, that the lords justices ard council had, in an order of their 
board, dated upon the 5th of that month, declared, that they found it of absolute necessity, for the relief of 
the officers of the ermy, that all manner of persons dwelling in the city and suburbs of Dublin should within 
ten days after the publication of that order, deliver half, or more, of their plate to William Bladen, of 
Dublin, alderman, and John Pue, one of the sheriffs of the same city, taking their hand for the receipt: 
thereof; to the end that use might be made thereof for the present relief of the said officers; and did give 
the word and assurance of his majesty and the state that, as soor as tae treasure should arrive forth of 
England, due satisfaction shou.d be made after the rate of five shillings the ounce for such plate as should 
be due touch; and the true valua of such plate as should not be of such touch, to the owner thereof, together ` 


' Clarendon's Hist. of the Rebellion, vol, ii. p. Qt. 

2 Id. p. 29. See amore full account of the mint at Shrews- 
bury, in the particular history of the sevaral mints, 

3 Id. p. 29. 

4 Commons Journais, vol. ii. p. 730. 

5 Td. p. 497. 

6 Folkes, p. 85. See the history o` the particular mints, for 
a more full account of this, which was worked in Oxford. 

7 See Silver Coins, Plate xxviii, Nos. | and 2. 

‘8 The rates and values are not specified. 

® Simon, p. 48, and Appendix, Ne. xlviii, quoting Rymer, 


vol. xx. p. 537, a meee for 589. The date of this order for 
coinage daes aot agree with Simon’s conjecture that the piecase 
above mentioned were struck in imitation of, and in opposition to, 
those coined in Dublin by virtue of the commission dated upon 
the 25th of May 1648, as it is not probable that the rebels would 
so long deluy the coinage which they had announced; I have 
therefore referzed these coins to this year. He supposes that the 
copper pieces called S:. Patrick’s halfpence and farthings were also 
struck by the rebels’ authority, and about the time which F have 
assigned to tke silver coinage in honour of St. Patrick and the 
intended new order of knighthood. [Page 49]. See them repre- 
sented in Supplement, part ii. 
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with consideration for forbearance for the same, after the rate of eight pounds per cent. per annum, or other- 
wise, that the parliament in England, according to their several manifests in England in that behalf, should 
and would see the same accordingly paid. And forasmuch as they conceived that there were divers of his 
majesty’s good subjects in the county of Dublin, who had the like good affections for his majesty and his 
service as the inhabitants of the city and suburbs of Dublin had, and would be loath to be deprived of the same 
means for expressing their good affections upon such an occasion, therefore they did, by proclamation, extend 
the same liberty of bringing-in, and engagement for repayment tc them, for plate to be brought in within 
ten days from the date of publication of that proclamation. And that they had added Gilbert Toengpes and 
Peter Vandenhoven to the assistance of the other persons who were appointed to view the said plate and the 
value thereof.’ 

This proclamation was cheerfully complied with, and the plate was hastily coined into several AT of 
species, of different shapes. Some with the weight stamped upon them in pennyweights and grains, others 
marked with the value only.” 

On the 15th of February, the sequestering the rents and profits of the farthing token office, and the 
calling the officers thereof to an account for the arrean; were referred to the committee for the advance of 
monies, at Haberdashers’-hall, London.’ 

On the 23d, it was resolved that two-pence in the pound which had been usually paid to the Lady Villiers 
out of. . . . mint, and all other pensions payable to her, should be stayed and seized on. 

At the same time resolved, that the lords should be moved to join with the house, that there be a present 
trial of the pix in the mint, by a sufficient jury, according as had been usual; to which the lords agreed.’ 

March 16, it was ordered that Sir Robert Harley should have power to give a privy mark for the pix 
money in the mint, and that he should bring in an ordinance for the restoring himself to his place in the 
mint.” 

1648. On the 27th of that month, the commons referred to the committee for monies the information 
` which was at that time given concerning one who undertook to bring in 10,0007., upon such as had trans- 
ported gold.” 

The committee concerning the farthing tokens was, on the 3lst of March, ordered to make a report on 
fhe morrow; and at the same time a report to be made concerning the Prince Elector; and Mr. Hill was 
directed to examine the patent for those tokens at the Rolls, and the committee to inquire what profit had been 
raised by the tokens, and to whose hand the same had come.’ 

On the 14th of April, Mr. Hill was ordered to make his report on the morrow;® but I do not find that 
any report was delivered in by him, at that, or any subsequent period. 

By an order of the house, which was dated upon the 12th of April, Mr. Playter was aa to make 
no more farthing tokens; and the committee at Haberdashers’-hall was appointed to take course, that Mr. 
James East should cause that the farthing tokens already made, and then in his custody, should be seized; 
together with all the tools, copper, etc. concerning the making the same. This having been done, in con- 
sequence of a warrant from the committee, dated also on the 12th of April, it was ordered, upon the 17th of 
that month, that Mr. East should forthwith proceed in the making of tokens, and the monies which had been 
seized in the said office were to be delivered over to him, on account, for the payment of the workmen’s 
wages, and he was to give to. the committee a statement of the weekly profits.® , 


. On the same day, Playter was ordered to bring in all acquittances for monies paid or received since the 
beginning of July last past, to the committee;'” and on the 21st, Mr. Harrington and Mr. Peter Hasard were 
added to Mr. East, to be overseers of accounts concerning the office for farthing tokens,!! . 

1 Proclamation. Simon. Appendix, No. xlvi. put into the same office by an ordinance of parliament, May Sth, 
2 Simon, p- 47. See Specimens. Silver Coins, Plate xxvii, 1643. [Folkes, p. 94]. i 
Nos. 1—5, and Supplement, Plate vi. Nos. 3,4, and 5. And that € Commons Journals, vol. iii, p, 21. 
with the value only, Plate xxvii. No. 6. T Id. p. 25. 
3 Commons Journals, vol. il. p- 966. 8 Id. p. 45, 
4 Ibid. p. 976. 9 Td. p. 48. 
5 Ibid. vol. iii. p. 5. Sir R. Harley had been master and 10 Td. p. 55. 
worker of the mint for the king from 1626 to 1636, and was again 1 Td, ibid. 
a 
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An order was made, upon the 9th of May, that Mr. James Harrington, and Mr. William Harrington, 
merchant, should be made overseers of the accounts of the alnage, and the farthing office, together with the 
others formerly appointed: that the monies arising and coming in from the profits of the alnage and che 
farthing office, should be paid into the hands of Sir William S:rickland, M. P. in the mean time, until Mr. 
James Harrington should receive a commission from the Prince Elector Palatine, to enable him to receive 
the same; the same monies to be employed for the use and benerit of the Prince Elector Palatine.! 

Sir Robert Harley, upon the 20th of May, brought answer from the lords that they did agree to the 
ordinance concerning the trial of the pix money; and.that they had appointed three lords of their house to 
meet with a proportionable number of the commons to make the trial. Mr. Pym, Mr. Holles, Mr. Holland, 

Sir Thomas Soame, Mr. Greene, and Mr. Cage, were accorcingly appointed a committee to meet the 
committee of the lords, on Monday sevennight.’ 

To relieve in some degree the distresses of his people in Ireland, his majesty, in a letter dated from 
Oxford, on the 25th of May, stated to the lords justices and the council in Dublin, that having takep into 
consideration that by reason af the mast barbarous and bloody rebellion in that kingdom, his good subjects 
‘there were reduced to such extreme penury, that (as their last help and refuge) they were inforced, aad 
desirous, to have such little plate as they had left them to be coined, for their relief, into some small pieces 
of money which might pass current in exchange both there and in England; and that the quantity of plete 
or bullion there 30 to be melted down and coined, was of so small and inconsiderable value that it was not 
worth the charges of erecting a mint there, according to his majesty’s former intentions, which would likewise 
take up more time than their present and pressing necessities would permit; his majesty, therefore, was 
graciously pleased to empower the lords justices and council to issue forth commissions, under the great seal, 
to such persons as they should think fit, thereby authorizing them. to melt down such plate, etc. into small | 
pieces of the vale of five shi lings, half-crowns, twelve-pences, sixpences, or of any less value, to be made 
of the same weight, value, and allay as the monies current in England, and to be stamped on the one side 
with the letters c. x. for Caro.us Rex, with a crown over those levers: and on the other side with the value ai 
of the said pieces respectivel=; and that ie same, so stamped, should be delivered to the ie of the 
plate, ete. 

In compliance with this letter, a commission was issued under the great seal of Ireland, dated the seventh 
of July, authorizing Sir John Veale, knt. Peter Vandenhoven, ani Gilbert Tongues, goldsmiths, to melt such 
plate, etc. into small pieces, whereof an eighth part to be in grozts, three-pences, and two-pences, taking for 
the coining of every pound weight three shillings; every pound weight being three pounds of sterling monev, 
according to the weight of the Tower of London. 

On the eighth of the sam2 month, a proclamation was issued, reciting this commission, and ordering the 
said coins to be current in all payments, etc. “About one hundred and twenty thousand pounds worth of 
plate were then coined.* 

A petition of many of the inhabitants of ‘London, Westrainster, and suburbs, etc. concerning the 
grievance of farthing tokens, was read in the house of commons upon the 17th of June, and ordered to be 
referred to the committee at Eaberdashers’-hall, with the addition of the knights and burgesses of Middle- 
sex, Surrey, London, and Westminster, as to that business.” 

It should seem that the parliament actually coined money about this time; for, on the 12th of July, the 
committee for the navy was ordered by the commons to grant « warrant for the delivery of thirty chaldroa . 
of sea cdals to the master of the mini, upon payment for them, for the furnaces to make the money with; and 

likewise for thirty chaldrons more for the officers and dwellers in the mint who belonged to the mint, upon 
the like condition of payment.“ 

This money, however, it :s probable, was struck with the kinz’s dies, in order that it might circulate 
freely over the whole kingdom, equally amongst the friends of the king and of the parliament; at least, thus 


1 Commons Journals, vol. iii. p, 77. 4 Simeon, p. 47. 

2? Id. ibid. p. 98. 

3 Simon. Appendix, No. xlvii, Seə specimens of these, coins, 
from the five-shilling piece to the penny, ‘n Plate xxvii. No. 8-15. 5 Id. dia. p. 164, | 


Ed 
5 Commons Journals, vol. iii, p, 132. 
» 
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much is certain, that none has hitherto been discovered of such a type as to distinguish itself from his coins.! 
On the seventh of August, it was referred to ‘the committee, which was appointed on that day to examine 
the transportation of gold, to inquire who were the printers of tie tickets that day informed of, to be read in 
divers churches; in what churches they were read; by what ministers; and by what authority.” 

The alarm which the foreign merchants had taken upon tbe seizure of the bullion in the mint was not 
yet entirely passed away, for information was given to the parliament, from the persons concerned in the 
importation of coin and bullion, that their correspondents abrcad had conceived many fears and jealousies 
which might discourage the usual importation. It was therefore declared and ordained, on the,25th.of 
August, by the lords and commons in parliament, that all bullion and coin, brought by any English 
shipping, should have free and safe passage and protection, both by sea and land, into the ports of Dover and 
London, and accordingly into and out of his majesty’s mint in the Tower of London.’ ; 

A new committee, as it should seem, was appointed, upon the 16th of December, to consider the 
accounts of the farthing token office, both of receipts and disbursements; to examine the abuse of importing 
counterfeit farthings, and how it might be prevented; with power to receive propositions for the better 
making of farthings, and preserving them from counterfeiting; and to consider how the said office might be 
employed to the advantage of the state, and of all things conducing to the better regulating the same. This 

- business was particularly recommended to Mr, Hill.4 

1643-4. On the 14th of February, by advice of the members of both houses, assembled at Oxford, 
the king’s writ of privy seal was directed to Mr. Tilney, of Rotaerwick, desiring 2002, or the value in plate, 
touched at five shillings, and untouched at four shillings; to be repaid when God should enable him.’ This 
fact, together with the very affecting clause with which it concludes, shows the straits to which the king was 
at that time reduced. ‘ 

1644, A trial of the monies in the pix in the mint in the Tower of London, was ordered by the house 
of commons, to be made on the 15th of July, at the usual place, near the Star-chamber.° 

And on that day it-was ordered that the commissioners cf the great seal, who were members of that 

house, and the committee of the revenue, should join as a committee with the earl of Kent and earl of Bolin- 
broke, for making that trial.’ 
" A petition against the farthing tokens, from the lord meyor, etc. in common council assembled, was 
presented to the house of commons, and, on the third of August, referred to the consideration of the 
committee of the house for the farthing token office, with the addition of the members for Westminster, the 
city of London, and borough of Southwark;° and on the seventh, the same petition was referred to the 
committee for the king’s revenue, ete.? l 

Another complaint of the citizens, and a petition of the poor, against the tokens (representing that there 
was no re-change for their farthings, to their great damage, even to their utter undoing), were taken into 
consideration by the house of commons on the sixth of September. 

* <A committee of members was directed to acquaint the 2ommon council with the whole matter of 
debates by the house, and to desire them to give their opinion ¿n what matter the inconvenience on all sides 


* 


. might be prevented, and the poor receive the best satisfaction.” 


i Mr. Leake (page 318), fancied that he had discovered paying «wo per cent. for the same, as formerly; the other third tô 
shillings and sixpences coined by the parliament with the king's be brought to the mint. To which the commons agreed. [Com. 
stamp, and known from his only by the letter (r,) inserted as Journals, vol. iii, p. 407]. The manner in which the king's mint 
amint-mark. But this is probably a mistake, as the letter (n) is is mentioned in the text, confirms the idea which has been before 


likewise found upon coins of this reign. 

2 Commons Journals, vol. iii. p. 196. I have not been able to 
discover what these tickets were; but, from the nature of the com- 
mittee to whom the inquiry concerning them was intrusted, they 


suggested, that the parliament coined with the king’s dies. 
t Commons Journals, vol. iii. p, 343. 
© Pushworth’s Hist, Collections, part ii. vol. ii. p. 580, 


should seem to have had some reference to money, ° Commons Journals, vol. iii. p, 555. 
? Id. ibid, p. 218. The lords concurred on the 26th; but, on ” Ll p. 561. 
the 24th of February following, they sent to the commons an $ Id. p. 578. 
ordinance as above, with this addition, that the importers of coin ? Id. p. 582. 
and bullion should have free liberty to transport,two-thirds of it, 10 Td. p. 619, 
s 
e 
™ $ 
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The common council returned an answer upon the 10th or that month, in which they stated that they 
conceived it to be a thing of such consequence, that it was above them to present a remedy; for the incon- 
venience would be great if the tokens were suddenly decried, and likewise great if they were to be con- 
tinued; and they offered the following particulars for the consideration of the house: 

Ist. That the patentees had formerly proclamations for decrying of them, without rechange. 

2dly. ‘Tradesmen were more willing to . . now decried than continued. 

3dly. There were 1500/. in farthings in the hands of the patentees, which, if melted, would go a good 
way to-satisfy the poor; besides the estates of the patentees might contribute to the same. That the poor 
were in great straits, not knowing what to trust unto; and ENE if the tokens were decried, . they 
desired that course might be taken for the coinage of new farthings, according to the intrinsic value; and 
that in the Tower pennies, two-pences, and small monies, might be coined.’ 

On the 14th of September, a resolution for raising 50002. for the exchange of farthing tokens, out of 
the estates of the patentees, actors, agents, and contrivers, was ordered to be communicated to the lord 
mayor, who was required to call a court of aldermen to consider how that sum might be raised and put in 
effect the best way for redress and relief of the poor within the cities of London and Westminster, and lines 
of communication, and to stop the clamour raised by the poor upon the rumour of decrying farthing tokens, 
and to prevent the inconveniences which would ensue thereupon, if speedy remedy were not applied.* 

On the 11th-of October, it was ordained by the lords and commons in parliament, that all the plate, 
both of silver and of silver gilt, belonging to the king, and then remaining in the Tower of London, or 
elsewhere, should be delivered unto William Bell, esq., by weigh:, to be sold, pawned, melted down, and 
converted into coin.? But on the 15th of the same month, the lords desired a conference upon that 
subject; at which they declared, that they could not consent to pass the ordinance, because that plate was 
ancient plate, the fasaion of which, and the badges upon it, were o? more worth than the plate itself. That 
the particular affection set upon it would make it of ill consequence, if it should be disposed of, though 
necessity be the motive thereunto. Besides, that it did look too much like the queen’s pawning and sellin 
the jewels of the crawn. Also the parliament had expressed affection to the king, and to take care of-his 
children; and that it would be somewhat i incongruous to sell his plate, which that prdinanes requires, 

The good sense and delicacy of this reasoning had no effect upon the commons, who resolved that the 
house did adhere to the former vote concerning the disposal of the King’s plate, and directed the committee 
for the three associated counties [Berks, Bucks, and Oxon] to prepare reasons to be offered at a conference 
in confirmation thereof. 

It was also resolved, that Sir Henry Mildmay, knt.; master of tke jewel-house, be ordered and enjoined 
to deliver so much of the king’s plate to the committee at Goldsmiths’-hall as should amount to 80007., as a 
security for that.sum borrowed by parliament; and, in case the committee should not be satisfied the 
80002. within a month, then to be at liberty to melt the same.* 

It seems that avout this time the women took some part in the representations which were madè 
respecting the grievance of farthing tokens, for, on the 26th of this month, it was ordered that the serjeant- 
at-arms should be appointed a servant to take the names of the women that came to the house about the „` 
business of farthing tckens, their places of abode, and their desires. 


a practice to fetch them daily, and force them upon all sorts of 
persons whom the, had any dealings withal, and so press five, ten, « 
yea twenty shillings at atime away. So that, in a short time, not 
only the city of London was mightily pestered with them, but also 


i Commons Journals, vo}. ili, p. 623. 

2 Id. p. 627. 

2 Id.ep. 659. 

4 Id. p. 6635. This plate was ordered to be melted down on 


"the 16th of November following. [Commons Journats, vol. iii. 
p. 698]. 

5 Id. p. 678. The abvses, and the loss to the subject, by 
these farthing tokens, are thus stated in a pamphlet which was 
published in the course of this year: 

In order to circulate them in large quantities, the patentees 
allowed one shilling over in twenty to those who came to buy 
them. This was enticing tc many covetous wretckes, who made 


the whole kingdom, and especially the adjacent counties of Kent, 
Essex, Suffolk, ard Norfolk, which were so burdened with them 
that in many places ther2 was almost no silver or gold coin left, 
but all were farthing tokeas. 

These the patantees received, from those who brought them, 
at the same rate as they had issued them, which obliged the vie- 
tualler, baker, cte., to sal the dearer to make up the loss of one 
shilling in twenty, 


haat 
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1644-5. On the 27th of January, it was ordered that the report in Mr. Whitlock’s hand, concerning 
the moneyers, should be delivered over to Mr. Hill, to be reported on the following Saturday.! The report, 
however, was not then made, nor have I been able to discover whether it were ever brought forward, nor 
what its purport and intention were. _ 

At this time considerable quantities of foreign coins were current in Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, and 
generally all the west country. These coins were, through igrorance, taken much above their value, as 
divers sorts of rix-dollars, two-pence a-piece worse than the right rix-dollars; Spanish money, called pieces 
of eight, which went at four shillings and fourpence (the value of the right sort, or Seville coin), although 
very many of them were light; and a sort of coin which was much worse aha the Seville coin, at least fonts 
pence a piece; of all which no notice was taken by the subject. There was also a multitude of French ’ 
sous, each of which was current at a penny, though worth little more than three farthings.? 

It does not appear, however, thet these coins were circulated at any distance from the ‘coast, and it is 
probable they were brought into the maritime counties above-mentioned by persons engaged in clandestine 


traffic with the continent. 


1645. On the 4th of November, in this year, the lords sent to the commons an order that the trial of 
the monies in the pix, in the mint of the Tower of London, should be made on the Monday following [the 


But when the farthings were counterfeited, and ‘‘began to 
come in more than went out, the patentees dic not like it; but a 
remedy was soon devised, and that was, that ncne were theirs but 
double-ringed farthings, and so would take ir none but double- 
rings; a pretty device to draw their necks ou: of the collar, for 
very few ‘tokens were found with double rings; most did prove 
single rings, and none of theirs: who could prove the contrary ? 
And so upon a sudden all farthings, both doukle and single rings 
(only a few excepted) were left upon the subjects’ hands ;’ to the 
ruin of many poor women, who got their living by selling fruit, 
herbs, fish, ete., and had all their stock in ferthings ; some six, 
eight, ten, to twenty shillings. This poor stock did maintain 
fhem and their children; but upon a sudden this was all lost, to 
their utter undoing. [These were, probably, the women mentioned 


above as having applied to the house of commons for relief.]: 


Tradesmen of a higher degree, in many places, had at that time 
ten, twenty, forty, yea some had sixty pounds’ worth of tokens in 
their hands, and almost all proved clear loss. fur the tenth part 
did not prove double rings, It was conceivec. that, at that time, 
there was no less than the value of 100,000/. in farthings dispersed 
throughout the whole kingdom, and that was all lost (the copper 
excepted), and no remedy could be had azainst the farthing 
yakers, who, in conscience, equity, and jusice, were obliged to 
take them again. This was the lamentable issue of making farthing 
tokens for the good of the subject. 


“ But these pretenders, who do all for the good of the subject, 
would by no means forsake that excessive drofit, but contrived 
another sort of tokens, that none should be able to counterfeit, as 
, they pretended; and that was, with a little yellow spot in the 
copper; a good mark to know their own, Lut a better mark to 
make another cheat of 100,000/. more upon the poor subject, but 
all for their good, as is pretended. ‘This hath gone on certain 
years; but at first, because that great loss dd lie so heavy upon 
many, and so fresh in the memory of all, taey could not vent so 
many as they expected. In the mean time, this now sitting 
parliament began, and presently all patents ware put down because 
they were illegal and pressing to the subjec. But (to the great 
admiration of many) this, so illegal and pressing a patent, did 
stand upright in its full power. When ther perceived they were 
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not questioned, they went on cheerfully, and began to use several 
means tə vent their tokens, and, amongst other devices, they used 
many por women as their factors to go about the city and suburbs, 
and all other places where any resort of people was, and there 
would, Ly entreaty and importunate begging, get and persuade 
many to change them sixpence in tokens for silver, which of late 
hath dispersed an infinite quantity of tokens; by which means 
they are become so plenty, that every retailing tradesman is so 
pestered therewith that almost half of what they receive is farthing 
tokens; and all adjacent counties are become so full of them, nay 
more then ever they were before; so that of necessity these tokens 
must go down again, which will prove a greater loss than those 
former_y, except the authority of this honourable parliament doth 
compel the token-makers to attend at their office, with ready 
money, to take in and exchange to the subject all their tokens 
for gooc current money, as in conscience’ and equity the token- 
makers” opur to do, or else it will prove a tery great loss to the 
subject.” 

As a remedy for these mischiefs, the author of the pamphlet 
proposed, that farthings should be made either of copper, or of 
some metal mixed with copper, so much in value as might be 
worth a farthing. [4 Remedie agcinst the Losse of the Subject by 
Farthirg Tokens, 410. London, 1644]. In opposition to the state- 
ments in this parcphlet, were published, “ The humble petition 
aud remonstrance of some hundreds of retaylers, who have sparkes 
of charity and reason in them; and of countrey chap-men in.the 
associated counties, aud of thousands of poore people besides, tor 
the rescoring of farthing tokens, who are extreamly damnified, and 
are like to perish by the suppression of them,” Addressed “to 
both zhe high and honourable houses of parliament, 4to, printed in 
the yeare 1644.” I know not whether the above were ever pre- 
sented or not. The reason which the petitioners assign for the | 
oppost.ion to the tokens cireulated by the patentees, is the wish of 
the cpposers to create a necessity for the currency of their owr. 
private tokens. i 


' Commons Journals, vol. iv. p.81. 


? Remedie aguinst the Losse of the Subject by Farihing Tokens, 
page €, 
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10th], at the usual place near the Star-chamber. This was agreed tz by the commons, and the same persons 
were appointed as above, on ire 15th of July 1644.7 

1646. The anxiety of tae commons to possess themselves of everything belonging to the mint, 
appears to have been greatly excited about this time; for, on the 14th of July, they ordered that it be 
referred to Sir Robert Harley, Mr. Myles Corbet, Mr. Hill, and Mr. Lawrence Whittaker, to examine 
and search the trunks lately come from Oxford; wherein, they werz informed, were many instruments and 
other materials and things belor ging to the mint, or fit to be made -se of in the coinage of money; and to 
seize all such instruments and materials, and report them to the hzuse, to be disposed of as they should 
think fit.? 

' _, The two houses also paid particular attention to the purity or tŁ2 coins, and for that purpose appointed 
frequent trials of the money in the pix. But little more than fourteen months had elapsed since the last 
‘trial in November 1645, yet om the Ist of February 1646-7, the lords desired the concurrence of the 
commons in the appointment of a fresh examination.’ . To this they agreed, and it was fixed for the 18th of 
that month, in the same manner as the preceding instance.4 

1647. Several ordinances were likewise made in the course of shis year respecting the coins. 

On the 29th of March, the lords sent to the commons an ordinance for the discovery of the clippers. 
and falsifiers of the money, to waich they desired their concurrence.» The commons ordered that it should 
be read on the Thursday after tke 23d of April.6 It was not, howe~7er, read on that day, but on the 18th 
of May, together with another, "hich inhibited the payment or rece:pt of any clipped monies of the king- 
dom; and they were ordered to 3e read the second time upon the Friday next following.? 

No proceedings appear upcn that day; but upon the 18th of +.ugust the whole business concerning 
clipped and falsified money was referred to the committee of revenze, which was to report upon the next 
Thursday their opinions to the heuse what they thought fit to be done for the remedy of such abuses; and 

‘the members for Lancashire, ard the northern counties, were to be conferred and advised with in the 
business.® pa 

The report of the commistee was received on the 26th of the same month, upon which the house -` 
debated, and then ordered that tae business should be referred back to the committee of revenue, and the 
committee appointed for the declaration concerning the excise, which were to be joined as to that business.9 

At this time the parliament appears to have Deen much distressed for want of money, and a declaration 
was ordered to be prepared by a committee, on the Ist of Septermt-r, for the security of such merchants 
as should bring in any bullion to the Tower; and the committee was directed to confer with Spanish mer- 
chants, and others, as it should ch nk fit. 

The ordinance to prohibit the currency of money diminished Ly clipping or filing was published by 
the lords and commons, after sereral amendments had been made im the latter house, upon the 6th of 
September. It ordered that such money saould, in future, be esteemed as bullion, and no otherwise. But 
to the end that those monies whick were by the ordinance declared to be urcurrent should not immediately 
become unuseful to those who lived in remote parts of the kingdom, and could not sell them but at under- ` 
rates, it was ordained that, for three months from the date of the ordicance. the said clipped money should . 
be allowed of in payment, at four shillings and ten-pence per ounce far goldsmiths’ or troy weight, or four 
shillings and four-pence halfpenny the ounce avoirdupois. And all persons were to take notice, that such 
clipped money would yield in London four shillings and eleven-pence per ounce of goldsmiths’ weight, and‘ 
four shiilings and five-pence halfpenny per ounce for avoirdupois weigl:, at the least. It was, however, not 

e intended that any old monies, whieh were apparent not to be clipt, cr otherwise unlawfully diminished, but 


? Commons Journals, vol. iv. p. 332. 1 Commons Jcxrnals, val. v. p. 175. 
2 td. p- 617. ‘ 8 dd. p- 270. 
3 Id. vol. v, p. 69. . 7 Id, p. 284, 
4 Id. p. 73. 10 Jd. p. 287. The committee of the navy was, at the same 
5 Id. p. 128, time, ordered :o rake a report to the house of some effectual ` 
€ Yd. p. 154. . course to preven: tæ transportation of bullion. i 
Q 
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only grown light through wearing and wasting, by long passing from hand to hand, should be included within 
the order, but they were still to be current without dispute as formerly. 

At the same time it was ordered by the commons that the coramittee of revenue should call before them 
the master and warden of the mint, and other the moniers of the Tower of London, and take effectual course 
for the round and regular making and coining of all monies that were then, or should be, coined there,? 
This was agreed to by the lords upon the same day.” 

1647-8. On the 1\th of January, the treasurers of Ireland were directed to take especial care that the 
monies which they received for Ireland were current, and not clipped ner filed, 

The house resumed, upon the 23d of March, the consideration of the great abuse of clipped a false 
money in the kingdom, notwithstanding the ordinance against it; and ordered that on Tuesday morning - 
following, the house should proceed in debate of the business, and how it might be suppressed for the 
future." i 

1648. The house did not proceed upon that day, but it appears that, some short time previous to the 
22d of September, a commission was issued, under the seal of his majesty’s exchequer, unto Edward 
Watkins, esq. and others, commissioners for discovery of transporters of coin and bullion, and of cullers of 
the weightiest coins for the purpose of melting down, and of clippers or washers of coin; but it was after- 
wards found necessary, for the discovery of great and more subt.e offenders in such matters, to indemnify 
those who had been in some sort guilty of the like offences, fram the penalties which, upon their confessions, 
they would be liable unto. The commissioners were therefore authorized, with the approbation of the 
attorney or solicitor-general, to grant a certificate to all persons who should make discovery of such offences, 
in virtue of which the barons of the exchequer should discharge them from all penalties to be imposed 
upon them, for so much as they should have confessed as should have concerned themselves, and no more. 

To this the concurrence of the lords was desired,” and was accordingly signified upon the following 
day.7 

At the latter end of this year, the parliament was in such want of money that General Lord Fairfax 
gave orders to Colonel Dean to seize the public treasuries p goldsmiths’, weavers’, and haberdashers’ halls, 
to be applied to the payment of the arrears due to the army.° 

At some time in this reign, the earl of Glamorgan had power granted to him to erect a mint any- 
where in Ireland,® but I have not found that he ever availed himself of that power. 

1648-9. The life of the unfortunate Charles terminated on the £0th of January in this year. 

It is highly creditable to the king, that, in all his difficulties, he never debased his coins. Had he done 
so, the parliament would not have failed to state the existence cf such money, in their ordinance of the 6th 
of September, 1647; but he preserved the standard inviolate, even when, from necessity, the workmanship 
of some of his coins was so rude as to justify the suspicion that the dies were sunk by a common blacksmith.! 

The style which he used upon his English coins differed only in the name from that which his father 
adopted, after he assumed the title of King of Great Britain, except in the following instances, where a 
halfpenny reads CAROLUS REX," and a twopenny-piece CAR. D. G. ANG. SCO. FR. ET HIB. REX.” 

On his first seal his father’s style was continued, but on his second the words MAGNE. BRITANNIE 
appear, instead of ANGLIÆ . scoTIE.’” 

The various mottos which upon the reverses of King James’s money alluded to the union of the two 
kingdoms, were almost entirely omitted on these coins, although they occur frequently upon those which he 
struck in Scotland. 


1 Scobell’s Acts and Ordinances, 1647. cap. 91. Mayer of the City of London, 4to. London, 1648, The letter is 
2 Commons Journals, vol, v. p. 292, dated Dec. 8. 
3 Id. p. 293. © Letter of the Marquis of Worcester (late Earl of Glamorgan) to 
4 Rushworth’s Historical Collections, part iv, vol. ii, p. 963. the Earl of Clarendon, June 11, 1660. [Clarendon’s State Papers]. 
5 Id. p. 1035. 10 See Silver Coins, Plate xxvi, No. 5. 
6 Commons Journals, vol, vi. p. 27. u id. Plate xx. No. 6. 
7 Yd. p. 29. . 1? Id. Plate xxii. No. 14. 
° A Letler of his Excellency Thomas Lord Fairfax to the Lord | 3 Sandford. 
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Instead of them we find: CHRISTO AUSPICE REGNO. JUSTITIA THRONUM FIRMAT. AUSPICIIS REX 
MAGNE TUIS. ARCHETYPUS MCNETÆ ARGENTÆ [Argenteæ] ANGLIÆ. SALUS REIPUBLICÆ SUPREMA LEX. 
FLOREBIT IN ÆVUM. FIDEI DEFENSOR. EXURGAT DEUS DISSIPENTUR INIMICI; and in two, or sometimes 
three, lines across the middle of the area, RELIG. PROT. LEG. ANG. LIBER. PAR.’ FLORENT CONCORDIA 
REGNA. CULTORES SUI DEUS PROTEGIT, AMOR POPULI PRÆSIDIUM REGIS, and another, the only one on an 
English coin, allusive to the union, REGIT UNUS UTROQUE, 

One singular half-crown reads on the obverse, 0 REX DA FACILEM CURSUM, and on the reverse, ATQUE 
AUDACIBUS, ANNUE C#PTIS.” 

His style upon some of the ccins struck in Scotland is the same as the English; upon others it runs, 
' CAR. D. G. SCOT. ANG, FR. ET HIB. R. 

The mottos upon the reverse are, QUÆ DEUS CONJUNXIT NEMO SEPARET. CHRISTO AUSPICE REGNO. 
SALUS REIPUB. SUPREMA LEX. JUSTITIA THRONUM FIRMAT. HENRICUS ROSAS REGNA JACOBUS. HIS 
PRESUM UT PROSIM. UNITA TUEAMUR. à 

No coins were struck in this reign for the particular use of Ireland, except those, which were, rudely 
stamped, of the plate which was Lrought in to supply the necessities of government in the years 1642 and 
1643.° | 

The great variety of his money will be best understood by a view of the plates, and by the description 
which is given of them. 

Besides the regular pieces, which were of a size and value well known as the currency of the kingdom, 
there were also others of irregular form and value, which the immediate want of money obliged the king to 
coin at various times. These are salled siege-pieces, or money of necessity; and were either coins of larger 
size than had ever been used before, as the twenty and ten-shilling pieces of silver,* or rude masses of plate, 
clipped off, and Stamped with sone hastily-formed device, and even retaining, in certain instances, the 
mouldings of the salyers from which they were cut. Some of these pieces are stamped with the name of the 


castle wherein they were struck, but there are various others which only bear an imperfect representation of 


the place, which, in consequence, still remains unknown. Several representations of this species of money 
are given in Plates xxvii. xxviii. an1 xxix. of the Silver Coins, in the Supplement, Plate vi., and in Supple- 
ment part ti, The gold coins of this sort are but few. Specimens of them may be seen in Plate xiii. No. 9; 
xiv. No. 3; and Supplement, part ii. 

The frequent removals of the king, to various parts of his dominion, obliged him to establish several 
mints; and the necessities of those who espoused his cause, and were confined to the limits of the castle, which 
they defended for him, and where they were, in course, prevented from receiving any supplies from him, 
were the occasion of many more. They were situated at 


ABERYST WITH. CORE. LONDON, SCARBOROUGH, 

CARLISLE, DUBLIN. NEWARK. SHREWSBURY. 

CHESTER, EDINBURGH. - OXFORD, WORCESTER. Š 
COLCEESTER. EXETER. PONTEFRACT, YORE. 


And at various other castles whose names are unknown. 


1 One piece, with the motto, CHRISTO auspice REGNO, has struck at Pontefract, in Yorkshire, is proved from a contemporary 
this legend across the area, See Supplement, Part ii. Plate v. notice hi:herto unseen by numismatic writers. It is contained in 
No. 14. a newspaper encitled ‘The Kingdome’s Faithful and Impartial 

2 Plate xxii. No. 2, Scout,” February 5th, 1648; in which some of the square Ponte- * 

3 See Silver Coins, Plate xxvii. fract shillings, found on a royalist prisoner by the republicans, are 

i Td, Plate xxiii. Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. described as being stamped on one side with a castle and the letters 
*  § In a communication from Sir Henry Ellis to the President p.o.; and on the other with a crown, having c.r. on each side of it. 
of the Numismatic Society, “ On the Siege Pieces of the time of Sir Henry reminds collectors, that by the letters r.o. are to be un- 
Charles I.” Sir Henry observes that thougl the authenticity of derstood r. c., the form of the c. being carried round like that of an 
some of them is questionable, in consequenre of the silence of o, either from kad striking or battering, as is evident from some 

‘contemporary documents, and the uncertainty of the places where of the extart pieces. — Proceedings of the Numismatic Society, 
they were struck, yet, that such is not the case with the shillings 1836-37, 
* 
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1648-9. Although the two houses o? parliament did (as we have already seen), in the course of their dispute 
with the king, take upon them, for che maintenance of their power, to regulate the coins then in currency 
by their own authority, and to receive plate and bullion, yet they never presumed to coin money during his 
life without his image and superscription.! But soon after his death, the house of commons first-voted, on 
the 6th of February, that the house of peers in parliament was useless and dangerous, and: ought to be ~ 
abolished; and then proceeded on the next day to resolve that the kingly office was unnecessary, burthen- 
some, and dangerous to the liberty, safety, and public interest of the nation, and therefore ought to be- 
abolished. Bills for those purposes were ordered to be prepared by a committee,” and were soon afterward 
declarad to be statutes by the authority of that parlament.3 

Having thus established themselves as the ruling power, they soon began to exercise the prerogatives 
of sovereignty, and accordingly appointed (by an order dated on the 13th of the same month) money to be 
coined with their style and authority, out of the gold and silver which had been seized in the king’s house- 
hold or treasury, all which was carried to the mint :n the Tower of London, according to directions from the 
parliament and council of state, to the amount of many thousand pounds.” 

On the 2d of March, a petition was presented t> the house from the Lord-general Fairfax and his council 
of war, the fourth article of which was—abuses of elipt money to be redressed.” 

In consequence of that article, the house, upon the same day, referred to a committee to consider and 
examine the abuses concerning ine money, and any practice used by any persons in buying the same at an 
under value, and putting it off at the full value. ‘The committee was further directed to peruse the former 

«... ordinance touching clipt money, to consider wherein the same was defective, to propound to the house some 
remedy for the said abuses, and to bring in an act for that purpose upon che next Wednesday. 
° A proposal that the collectors in the several counties should not receive any clipt money, and that, in 
case they did, they should make it gcod, which was moved at the same time, was negatived.° 

The above-mentioned act was not brought up on the appointed day, the house being then chiefly occupied 
with the acts for taking away kingship, and for abolishing the house of peers, and with the declaration to 
satisfy the kingdom touching the grounds of their late proceedings.’ 

Interest of money, which had long been at eight per cent., was, on the 12th of that month, reduced to 
six per cent. The alteration to take place from the 29th of September next following.® 

1649. On the 14th of April, the parliament referred to the council of state to consider a paper pre- 
sented to the house concerning the coining of gold, brought in a ship lately come from Guiny, for the better 
advancing of trade; and the governor, or some other of the Guiny Company, was required to attend for 
that purpose, 

At the same time it was referred to a committee, to consider of and peruse the statutes touching the 

- sale or transportation of gold and silver, and other -aws concerning coinage and treasure, and to bring in a 
bill for the forfeitures to be converted to the use of the commonwealth. 

Colonel Temple’s propositions for preventing exportation of gold, or other coin, and the Bises of 
‘melting down the coin, were ordered to be referred to the consideration of the council of state; to take some 


4 


1 It is remarkable that, whenever they have occasion to speak upon the 17th of March, and that by which the house of peers was 
of the mint, during that period, they invariably call it the king's taken away, on the 19th of the same month. [See Scobell’s Collec- 
_ mint. Leake, as it has been before observed, supposed that he tion of Acts, 1649, cap. 16 and 17). 
had discovered some of the coins which were streek by the parlia- 4 Vertue's Works of Simon, p. 6. ° 
ment with the king’s dies, from the circumstance of their being $ Perliamentary History, vol. xix. p. 58. 
marked with the letter r in a circle [page 308 and 318]; but this ë Commons Journals, vol. vi. p. 154. 
is probably a mistake, as the letter r is found in the same manner. 7 Id. ibid. p. 158. 
* Parliamentary History, vol. xviii. fp. 553, 554. 8 Ferliamentary History, vol. xix. p. 57. But see mider 
3 The act by which the kingly office was abelished was passed August & 1651. 
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effectual course for preventing the abuse therein, and the damage that might come to the commonwealth 


thereby. 


The committee touching the stamps for coin was required to meet torthwith, and to make a report on 
the Monday following;' and on the 17th the attorney-general was required to bring in a bill for the stamps- 


of coin on Saturday morning.? 


But this seems to have been rather premature; for it appears that the committee did not make a report 
until the 18th, and that the consideration thereof was then referred to the council of state, who were to advise 


with -thé committee, and to report thereupon. 


‘They accordingly reported upon the 25th of the same month, the form of several stamps for coins, with 
the inscriptions; when the house resolved shat the inscriptions to be put upon the coin of England should be 


written in the English tongue. 


That on the one side, on which the English arms should stand alone, should be this inscription, THE 
COMMONWEALTH OF ENGLAND; and on the other side, which should bear the arms of England and Ireland, 


GOD WITH vus.* 


That the like impresses and inscriptions should be made upon all coin in crown gold and silver, mutatis 


mutandis. 


And Thomas Symon was appointed io be sole chief engraver to the mints and seals. 

It was also ordered, that it be referred to the council of state, according to the above resolutions, to 
perfect the business touching the several sorts of coin in crown gold and silver. ; 

That Mr. Attorney-general be required to bring in the indentures, and an act for establishing the form 


of coin, to-morrow morning. 


That it be referred to the committee of the revenue to give order for payment of such monies as should 
be ordered by the ccuncil of state, for making such stamps for coins, and such number of them as the said 
council should appoint, and to take care that the same be paid accordingly. 

On the following day it was referred to the council of state ta consider of the indenture touching the 


mint, and to present to the house a master of the mint,’ 


prá 
Pa 


The latter provision became ee account of Sir Robert eee refusal to “stamp any coin 


with any other stamp than formerly. ”® 


A report was brought up from the council of state, on the 19th of May, which stated that they had 


1 Commons Journals, vol. vi. p. 186. I do not find any bill for 
the appropriation of the forfeitures as mentioned above. 

2 Jd. ibid. p. 188. 

3 Id. ibid. p. 189. 

‘ These coins were the subject o? standing jokes with the 
cavaliers. The double shield on the reverse was called the breeches 
for the rump; * and from zhe legend they took occasion to observe, 
that God and the commonwealth were on different sides. Fuller 
says, “the mint was of late much employed to coin the plate of 
our nation, to make state money, whence one said— 

Cæsaris effigies nulla est, sed imaginis expers, 
Crux duplex super est dira, gemensque Lyra. 

And another.: 

May their success like to their coin appear. 
Send double crosses for their single cheer. 





* The numbers of the Long Parliament having been, by ex- 
clusion, death, ete. very much reduced, the remainder was com- 
pared to the rump of a fowl which was left, all the rest being 
eaten. [Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson, p. 863, note by the editor]. 
Lord Lucas, in his speech in the house of peers in 1670-71, spoke 
of the parliament money called breeches, and styled it a fit stamp 
for the coin of the rump. ([Speech, 4to. Middleburg, 1673]. A 
great deal of wit upon this subject may be seen in Hudibras, Part 
iii. canto ii. line 1505. 


Sure I am their coin goeth under a general suspicion of being as 
bad as their cause. But I hope hereafter when the question, if 
asked of our coiners, Whose image and superscription is this? it 
it will be rezurned, The Caesars of England.” [History of the 
Worthies of England, London, p. 193]. 

The deviez on these coins is thus ridiculed in a prologue 
spoken in Bury school in the year 1731: 


s“ A silver pair of breeches neatly wrought, ° 


t Such as you see upon an old rump groat, 
Which emblem our good grandsires chose, to boast 
To ail the world, the tail was uppermost.)” 
Gent. Mag. 1731, p. 537, 


5 Commons Jcurnals, vol. vi. p. 195. 


€ Folkes, p. 94. It is not easy to assign motives for this 
refusal. Sir Robert Harley was master of the mint for the king 
from 1625 to 1636, and accepted an appointment to the same 
office from the parliament in 1643, from which time he continued 
to cain with the king’s dies, but for the benefit of the parliament, 
until the refusal which is recorded above. Is it possible that he 
should have corsidered the mere alteration of the stamp as a matter 
of importance, and should have overlooked the weightier offence 
against the royal prerogafive, which he had committed by receiving, 
and acting underpa parliamentary appointment? | 


Harley. 
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considered the indentures, and had filled up the blanks concerning the kinds of the coins; and that they 
presented to the house Sir John Wollaston, as a fit person for master-worker of the mint. 

It was ordered by the house, that it be referred back to the council of state to call Sir Robert Harley 
before them; and to consider of the whole business, and what migat be fit to be done therein, and to report 
it to the house on the morrow.! 

This report was delayed until the 16th of that month, when the council of state laid before the house 
a letter from Sir Robert Harley, in which he declined further meddling with the making of money for the 
present. On that letter being read, it was ordered that Sir Robert Harley be discharged from the’ office of 
the mint for gold and silver coin; and that a trial of the pix be made at his charge. . 

The council of state again recommended Sir John Wollaston as‘a fit person to be master-worker of 
gold and silver coin in the Tower of London and commonwealth. But notwithstanding this repeated 
recommendation, it was ordered that Dr. Guerdain be master-worker of the mint, in the room of Sir Robert’ 


It was further ordered, that it be referred to the council of state, to perfect the whole business of the 
mint, and touching the indentures to be made to Dr, Guerdain, in such sort as were formerly made to Sir 
Robert Harley; and to perfect the schedule of officers in the mint, and the forms of the coins to be made; 
and to prepare an act for confirmation of the coin, and also to consider of a salary to be allowed to Dr. 
Gardine, for executing the office of master of the mint; and to report their opinion therein to the house.” 

On the 21st of the same month the house agreed with the council of state that 4002. per annum should 
be allowed to Dr. Geurdain,? for his salary as master of the mint. 

The act touching monies and coins of England was reported, and read the first and second time upon 
the 6th of July, and then committed to the committee of the mint, as was likewise the act decaiga it high 
sreason to counterfeit, clip, ete. the money and coin of England." 

At the same time Mr: Attorney-general reported, from the council of state, fees and diet of the officers 
and ministers of the mint to be borne by the keepers of the liberty of England, by authority of parliament, 
and to be paid by the warden, in manner and form hereafter expressed, and until the parliament of England 
should otherwise ordain. 














= & ad e s d 
John St. John, warden, by the year- -  - o ‘0 0 Thos. Symons, graver of the irons - - - 380 0 0 
Walter Grime, warden’s clerk - - + 20 0 0 John Reynolds, under-assayer- - =- - 40 0 0 
Henry Cogan, comptroller - - =- - 6618 4 John East, under-graver- ~ - =- - 40 0 0 
Peter Fenton, his clerk - - - - - 18 6 8 Daniel Brattle, sinkers of the irons [only one 
Andrew Polmer, Thomas Woodward, assay- name mentioned] - -~ - ~ = 20 0 0 
masters =- - = =~ - =~ = 6618 4 Hodgins, Smith - = - > - 10 0 0 
Their clerk - - + - - - ~- 1000 John Dendy, porter - = = = = 10 0 0 
Bingley, —— Beale, auditors - - - 40 0 0 Vening, parson of the chapel in the Tower ` 
And to each for his clerk 102. and to each for for his tythes = - = - a 013 4 
parchment, ink, paper, and other necessaries, Symson, sexton of the same chapel, by the : 
102. per annum. Jeet a AE Ac A 
Anthony Kniven, tellers [only one name men- For the diet of the officers - - ~ - 52 0 0 
tioned] - - č =~ - = ~- - 88 6 §& James Howard, John Reinolds, clerks, to be 
Their clerk - - = - = - - 1000 employed for the keeping of books, and S 
Richard Pight, clerk of the irons -  - - 13 6 8 other services by directions of the officers, to 
* Surveyor of the melting-house - - = =- 26138 4. each 201, per annum - =- ~ = 40 0 0 
His clerk ~ - - - - - - 10 0 9 


No more to be allowed to the said diet bus such as shall be acmitted by the warden, master, and ° 
comptroller of the mint; and their names to be sət down in writing within one month after the sealing of 


! Commons Journals, vol vi. p, 206. 4 Commons Journals, vol. vi, p. 212, 
2 Id. ibid. p. 210. 5 This never became a separate statute, but it forms a part of 
7 I have retained the various spellings of this name as they | the 44th chapter of an act of this year, 1649, by which it was - 
appear upon the journals, They will beefound to differ materially declared, “ What offences shall be adjudged treason.” See it 
from each other in the compass of a few lines, 3 under July 17th. 
d 
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these presents; and the residue of the charges for and about the making of the monies, and for all other 


_ fees, are, from time to time, to be paid and borne by the master and worker of the monies, upon account 


-according to the tenor and true meaning of the indenture? hereun<o annexed. 

The house approved of the several allowances, and also of the several persons abovenamed, to be in 
the several places and offices abovesaid. 

And it was then ordered, that it be referred to the council of state, to consider of the claim of the 
persons abovenamed, and every of them, in and to the places aforesaid. And in case there should be any 
held by ancient patents, that they should give order.for the renewing of them; and that their order should 
be a warrant. to Mr. Attorney-general to prepare such patents to be granted; and that the lords commis- 
“sioners for the great seal should be authorized and required to pass such patent in common form, under the 
great seal of England, unto such persons accordingly; and that the council of state should take order that 
‘such of the said persons as they should find requisite to put in security for the due execution of their places, 
should put in security accordingly. 

In consequence of an order from the council of state for a warrant to the attorney-general (Edmond 
Prideaux, esq.) to prepare a bill containing a grant of the office of master of the mint to Aaron Geurdain, 
it was ordered by the commons assembled in parliament, that the attorney-general of the commonwealth 
should prepare a bill containing a grant of the office of master-worler of the monies of England within the 
Tower of London, and elsewhere in England, unto Aaron Geurdzein, doctor of physic; together with all 
mansions and buildings, profits and pre-eminences to the said office belonging, as amply as Sir Robert 
Harley, or any other heretofore, held the same; to hold and execute the said office by himself or his 
sufficient deputy, for whom ne shouid answer, until the parliamert of England should otherwise ordain, 
according to the form of an indenture made between the keepers of the liberty of England, by authority of 
parliament and the said master-worker, to-bear date with the grant 2f the said office, touching the business 
of the mint. Which said indenture having been perfected by the ciuncil of state, to which it was referred 


by the parliament to be made perfect, was likewise to be, together with the grant of the said office, prepareg 7 


in usual form by the said attorney-general; and after the recizinas thereunto made by the lords cém- 
missioners for the great seal, and the counterpart thereof signed and sealed by the said master- worker, was, 
with the schedule thereunto annexed, containing the several officers of the mint and their several fees and 
allowances, to be forthwith passed under the great seal, as likewise the grant of the said office: for doing 
whereof that order was to be, as well to the said attorney-general as to the said lords commissioners, a 
sufficient warrant.” 

On the 10th of July, the attorney-zeneral reported the amendrients to the act touching coin, with a 
table containing the weights of the several coins of England, which were twice read, and recommitted, with 
the amendments at the table, and the attorney-general was to take carz to bring it in on Thursday morning.’ 

On the 17th of the same month, the above act was passed. Tzs preamble states (in imitation of the 
proclamations of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I.) that, whereas the ordering of monies and coins antl 
setting the same at such valuations and prices as shall be thought convenient and necessary, is appropriate 


and of right belonging to the sovereign and supreme authority of this commonwealth; and the parliament , 


having resolved to change and alter the former stamps, arms, pictures, with the mottos, words, styles, and 
inscriptions in and about the same, and to cause new coins of gold anc silver to be made of several stamps, 
weights, and values, but of one tniform standard and allay, to be currer.t within the state and commonwealth- 
of Enghand (that is to say), one piece of gold of the value of pes shillings sterling, to be called the 
-twenty shillings piece, stamped on the one side with a cross and a palm and laurel, with these words, THE 
COMMONWEALTH OF ENGLAND; and on the other side with the cros and.harp, with these words, Gop 
witH us. One other piece of gcld money of ten shillings to be called t7e ten shillings piece; and one other 
piece of gold money cf five shillings, to be called the five shillings pieca, with the same words, inscriptions, 
- pictures, and arms, on each side as the former. And for silver monies, pieces of five shillings and pieces of 


1 The indenture does not appear. 3 Commons Jo ernals, vol. vi. p. 258. 
2 Commons Journais, vol. vi, p. 251. 1 Td. ibid. p. G32. 
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two shillings and sixpence, of twelvepence, and sixpence, having the same. words, inscriptions, pictures, and 

arms on each side, as the former; also pieces of twopence and one penny, having the same pictures and arms - 
as the former, without any words or inscriptions; and the halfpenny, having on the one side a cross, and on 
the other side a harp. All which several coins-of gold and silver the parliament doth hereby enact, declare, 


publish, and authorize to be, amongst others heretofore used, the monies current for this state and common- 


wealth of England, to be used and received by all the people of this nation, in all receipts and payments, 
and in all manner of trafficking, bargaining, and dealing between man and man, at the several rates ‘and 
values contained in the schedule or table hereunto annexed, expressing their true values and weights, 
according to the account of the mint within the Tower of London. 
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Memorandum, Twelve ounces make a pound weight troy, twenty pennyweights an ounce, twenty-four 
grains a pennyweight, twenty mites a grain, twenty-four droits a mite, twenty perits a Zab twenty-four 
blanks a perit.’ 

- Upon the same day another act was passed to declare what offences should be adjudged treason, in 
which it was enacted, that if any person should counterfeit the money of the commonwealth, or should bring 
any false money into the land, counterfeit or other, like to the money of the commonwealth, knowing the 
money to be false, to merchandise or make payment, in deceit of the people of the nation; or if any person 
should hereafter falsely forge and counterfeit any such kind of coin of gold or silver as was not the proper 
coin of the commonwealth, but current within the realm by the consent of parliament, or such as by them 
should be authorized thereunto, or should bring from the parts beyond the seas into the commonwealth, or 
into any the dominions of the same, any such false and counterfeit coin or money, knowing the same to be 


false and counterfeit, to the intent to utter or make payment with the same within the commonwealth; or 


if any person should impair, diminish, falsify, clip, wash, round or file, scale or lighten, for wicked lucre or 
gain’s sake, any the proper monies or coins of the commonwealth, or the dominions thereof, or of. the 
monies or coins of any other realm, allowed and suffered to be current within the commonwealth, or the 
dominions thereof; that then all and every such offence should be deemed and adjudged high treason, and 
the offenders therein, their counsellors, procurers, aiders and abettors, being convicted, according to the laws 
of the nation, of any of the said offences, should be deemed and adjudged traitors against the common- 
wealth, and suffer such pains of death and forfeitures as in case of high treason, excepting corréption of 


blood or loss of dower.” 


1 Statute 1649, ch. 43. Scobell's Acts. These coins were struck 

of the several dates from 1649 to.1656, and also of 1658 and 1660, 
so that they were never entirely discontinued until the Restoration, 
[ Folkes, pe 95]. l , 

2 Scobell's Acts, 1649, ch. 44, The authors of the Parlia- 
mentary History say, that this act i$ an exact literal copy of 
another passed, under the same title, the L4theof May in the same 

VOL. I. . 


* 


year, with the addition only of the paragraph relating to the coins; 
and yet that no reference is made in the one act to the other, nor 
any reason assigned for re-enacting into a law, what had received 
that sanction only two months before. [Vol. xix. p. 156.] The 
statute of the 14th of May is not in Scobell’s Collection, but it is ` 
enumerated by him, in “ ‘Table of Ordinances and Acts,” formerly 
printed, tut is neither printed nor abbreviated in this book. . 
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On the same day it was ordered to be referred to the lords commissioners for the great seal of England, 
and the committee of the revenue, to give order, and appoint a day, for trial of the pix, and for returning a 
jury for that purpose; and | kewise to give order that the jury should prepare a standard of the several 
coins, according to the table at that time established." 

July 24th, the attorney-general reported an oath, to be taken by the master-worker of the mint, in 
these words, viz. You shall swear, that you shall bear yourself well and convenable, to your utmost power, 
towards the keepers of the liberty of England and the people, in your office of master and worker of the 
mint‘of the monies of this commonwealth, so help you God. This oath was assented to by the house; and 
„it was ordered that it be referred to the committee of the zevenue, to approve of the security to be given by 
‘the master-worker of the mint, and to give direction how and in what manner the same should be given. 

The council of state ordered, upon the 18th of August, that a committee should be appointed to take 
into their consideration the business of the coin, and the par between this and other nations; and that there 
be care taken that the coin of this nation may be kept from carrying away ; and to consider of some ‘neans 
how the mint may be set to work. In pursuance of this last order the draught of an act of parliament 
against transporters of gold and silver was finished; twice read in the house.” 

From this time the attention of the house seems to have been diverted from the affairs of the mint until 
the 10th of October, when the council of state desired that the house would declare its pleasure what should 
be done with those who were afficers in the mint, by patent from the late king, and who had been called 
before a committee of the council for the renewing of their patents, but had refused either to deliver up 
their old patents, or to take out new ones. 

The house accordingly r2solved -that such officers wio had or should so refuse should be forthwith 
displaced and discharged from 2xecuting the said places and offices respectively, and removed out of their 
respective habitations belongiag to them, and to their several respective places and offices; and that the 
council of state should be authorized, and have power, to call in all such old grants and patents, and to 
displace such persons as had sr should so refuse, and to place other fit persons in their rooms. Ard 
that the said council should give warrant to Mr. Attorney-general to prepare patents to such persons,’ for 


such places and offices, guamd-u se bene gesserint, which should be a sufficient warrant in that behalf; ande . 


the lords commissioners of the-zreat seal of England were authorized and required to i the said several 
patents under the great seal accordingly.* 

Oct. 11. It was resolved, by the house, that all the officers of the mint should subscribe the engage- 
ment to be true and faithful to the commonwealth of England, as the same was then established, without a 
king, or house of lords. 

Nov. 7, An act for trial o? the pix was read, and, after some amendments, passed. At the same time 


it was ordered, that it be referred to the council of state to consider of the standard for the coins of the 
commonwealth, and to present their opinions to the house.® "i 


Nov. 9. It wes ordered, that the lords commissioners of the great seal, and others of the commissioners 
for trial of the pix money, and che jury empanneled for that purpose, should be authorized and empowered 
to proceed in trial of the said monies, by that part of the standard which remained in the exchequer, with 
that which remained-in Goldsm:ths’-hall. And that it be referred to the commissioners for trial of the pix 
money.to give order that the standards for the coins of the commonwealth be hew made, of the same allay 
with the former, and present the same to the house to be approved of? 

Nov..16. An act was reported from-the council of state, empowering the said council to administer an 
oath unto the jury, for the making of two standard pieces of gold and silver, to be approved of by the 
house. The oath was as followeth, viz. 

You- shall swear that, according to your best skill and judgments, you shall makes two standard trial- 


i Commons Journals, vol. vi. p. 260. 4 Commons Journals, vol. vi. p. 805, 

2 Id. p. 268. 5 Id. p. 306. 

3 Violet’s Proposals to Oliver Cromwell, p. 109. See under the € Id. p. 320. This act is not in Scobell’s Collection. it 
year 1653. . 7 Id. p. 321, > 
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pieces, the one piece in gold, commixed in proportion of twenty-two carats of fine gold and two carats of 
allay in the pound weight troy of England, of such quantity as in your discretions you shall think fit, for the 
making of four standard trial-pieces of the commonwealth’s money of gold, to be made in England, and one 
piece of silver, commixed in proportion of eleven ounces two pennyweights of fine silver and eighteen 
pennyweights of copper in the pound weight troy of England, of such quantity as in your discretions you 
shall think fit, for the making of the standard trial-pieces of the commonwealth’s monies of silver, to be 
made in England. The said standard pieces to be indented and printed according to the pleasure of the 
parliament, declared in the present indentures, between the keepers of the liberty of England, by authority 
of parliament, and Aaron Guardon,: master-worker of the said monies. 

The act was then read, and, upon the question, passed.” 

Dec. 20. Lord-commmissioner Whitelock reported from she council of state, that in pursuance of the 
order of parliament of the 16th of November, for the making of standard pieces of gold and silver, a jury of 
goldsmiths appeared before the council, and were sworn for the making thereof; viz. 


Sir John Wollaston, knight and alderman. Francis Hall. George Snell. 
Thomas Viner, alderman. George Courthop. Richard Gibbes, 
Thomas Noell, alderman. John Perryn. Matthew Mason. 
Francis Ash. Richard Morrell. Alexander Jackson. 
Thomas Smithies. Samuel Moore. 


That upon the 22d of November they presented their verdict, as followeth, subscribed by them ; and 
therewith two standards, one of gold, and one other of silver, indented and marked, divided into four parts; 
whereof one part was delivered to the master-worker of the mint, one to the warden, one to the wardens of 
the company of goldsmiths, and one remained to be delivered into the exchequer. 

The verdict of the jury for making of two indented standard pieces of gold and silver: 

We, whose names are hereunder written, have, according to our best skill and judgment, made two 
standard trial-pieces; viz. the one in gold, commixed in prepation of twenty-two carats of fine gold and 
two carats of allay in the pound weight troy of England, weighing two and twenty ounces, fifteen penny- 
«weights, six grains, divided into four indented pieces; and the other of silver, commixed in proportion of 
eleven ounces two pennyweights of fine silver and eighteen pennyweights of allay in the pound weight troy 
of England, weighing two and eighty ounces, eighteen pennyweights, twelve grains, divided in like sort. 
into four indented pieces; for the trial of the commonwealth’s monies of gold and silver, to be made in 
England; both which standard pieces, so divided, indented, end printed, we present unto the right honour- 
able council of state, appointed oy authority of parliament, according to our oaths in that behalf taken 
before your lordships. 

The house, by a resolution, then approved of the above standards, and also of the delivery of the four 
several parts, according as had formerly been used. 

It was then ordered, that the lords commissioners of the great seal should be required and authorized 
to issue forth writs for proclaiming the act touching the monies and coins of England. 

A copper coinage for the use of the poor seems to have been projected at this time, for patterns of such 
exist, some of them dated 1649, and others 1651;* but it is not known whether the design was ever carried 
into effect. ` 

It is remarkable that those with the date 1651 have the image and superscription of Cromwell, as pro- 
tector of England, Scotland, and Ireland,s although he was not publicly invested with that title ‘until the 
16th of December 1653. If therefore there be no mistake in the above date of 1651, his assumption of the 
protectorship must have been determined upon some time before it was actually effected. 

‘The council of state and commons in parliament, having Lad it represented to them that the coins of the 
government might be more perfectly and beautifully done, and made equal to any coins in Europe, proposed 


1 This is another various spelling of that person’s name. 4 See Silver Coins, Plate xxxi. Nos. 18, 14, and 15, and Plate 
2 Commons Journals, vol, vi. p. 323. xxxii, No. 10. 
3 Id. ibid. p. 335. e $ See Plate xxxii No. 10. 
e 
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to send to France for an artist there, who had invented and improved a machine, and method, to make all 
coins, by a screw press and mill, with the most beautiful polish and equality, on the edge, or any proper 
inscription or graining, which mizht denote the time of coining, or prevent the falsifying of coins, or from 
being clipt (as usually) and courterfeited ; for this purpose they resclved to send for the person proposed 
to be employed in that service foe the state.! 

The council of state therefore ordered, on the Sth of ance. to send for Peter Blondeau from Paris, 
to céme to London, to treat witk them upon the price and expense o? coining money after his new inven- 
tion. © He-arrived in London on the 3d of September; but though a zommittee of the mint was appointed 
„by the council of state to examine his way of coining, and a very favourable report was made respecting 
“ity yet so powerful was the opposition of the moniers, that a considerable time elapsed before he could 
roceed.” 

1650. On the 4th of April, an act against transportation of ccin or bullion was read a first time; and, 
on the 22d of August ONORE: amendments were reported, which.were twice read, and the bill ræcom- 
mitted.? 

No further proceedings appear upon the journals, nor is the statute to be found in Scobell’s Collection. 

1650-1. .Some merchant strangers declared their willingness to re-assume the trade of bringing bullion 


_ and plate, in English shipping, from Spain (which might much tend tc the increase of coin and trade) pro- 
-vided that an act of declaration of parliament according to the tenor of that made in February 1648, should 


be: again set forth. 

Accordingly a bill was brorgat into the house on the 8th of January, and passed the next day.4 

It enacted that all bullion or Zoreign coin that should be brought iato the ports of Dover or London, or 
into any other port or ports of the land, should have the like free and sate passage and protection, both by 
sea and land, as in any time or times heretofore; and that no seizure or detention from the state should, 
upon any pretence whatsoever, be laid upon the same or any part thereof, in whose hand soever the same 
should be consigned or entrusted, either stranger or native; and that <wo-third parts of the said bullion 
foreign coin so brought into the realm might be exported, on paying custom one per cent. and —" 
other third part to the Tower of London, there to be coined in the mint.’ 

1651. On the 8th of August, an act was passed to lower the interest of money from eight per cent. to 
six, because, as it was stated in the preamble, there was then a very great abatement in the value of land, 
and other the merchandise, wares, and commodities of. the commonweal:h, both at home, and also in foreign. 
parts, whither they were transported. The forfeiture for taking higher interest than that prescribed by the 
act, was the treble value of the money, etc. advanced.® 

As no money was coined, by authority of the keepers of the liberty of England, for the use of 
Ireland, it became so scarce in that kingdom that divers persons in Dublin, and other places, in order to 
supply the want of small change, coined copper tokens, with their nam2 and place of abode stamped upon, 


may be seen in the Answer of the Corporation of Moniers to 
Blondeau. Lond. -633, fol 
3 Commens Jovrnals, vol. vi. pp. 392 and 458. 


1 Stmon’s Medals, ete. by Vertue [p. 17], who refers to Violet's 
Mysteries and Secrets of Trade and the Mint. Nothing, however, 
to the purpose occurs in that work. Blondeau made a statement, 


in 1651, similar to that above, in his ‘‘ Ke; resentation touching 
several disorders happening by money ill-favouredly coined,” 
which may be seen in the Answer of the Mcniers, published by 
Violet in 1653. 

2 Blondeau was at last permitted to execute some proof 
pieces;* in opposition to which the moniers produced from the 
hand of David Ramage, one of their company other proof pieces ;} 
and exhibited against Blondeau a charge o? treason for coining in 
a private house. Theit continued opposition at length succeeded 
in driving him-out of the kingdom. A ful! account af this contest 





* See Blondeau’s pattern pieces, Silver Coins, Plate xxxi, 
Nos. 3, 5, and 7. 
t See Ramage’s pattern pieces, Plate xxxi, Nos, 2 and 3. 


4 Id. ibid, p. 521.. 

5 Scobeil’s Acts, 1€50, chap. 41. 

6 Td. 1651, chan. 18. The fall in the value of land is thought 
by the authors of tne Parliamentary. History to have been occa- 
sioned by the quant ty brought into the market by the sale of the 
revenues of the bislops, ete., and of delinquents’ estates [vol. xx. 
p. 40], but they tace no notice of the decreased value of mer- 
chandise, etc. which is stated in the act, 

It is remarkabx chat this act does not refer to the lowering 
of interest from 8 ta 6 per cent., which, according to the authors 
of the Parliamenta-y History, was ordained upon the 12th of 
March 1648, to take place 4 from the 29th of September following. 
It is therefore probasle that these authors were mistaken in what 


they asserted, ™ 
e 


- great sums of counterfeit, base, and clipped money. 
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them, whereby they obliged themselves to make ther: good.' And it appears from a letter addressed by the 
council in Dublin to the council of state in England, dated upor the 19th of November, that this scarcity 
had greatly encouraged the counterfeiting gold and other English coins, and of sending over from England 
This had been for some time practised, and several 
persons were then imprisoned, in Dublin, on that account; whos2 names, together with those of their con- 
faderates in London, had been sent over to the couneil of state.? : 

These counterfeit coins consisted not only of Erglish money, but also of base Peru pieces, and together 
with the clipped coins, were, by the agents of peop-2 in London, imposed upon the merchants in Iréland; 
for. which villany some of the guilty were taken and executed.3 

1651-2. On the 14th of January, leave was granted by the parliament, to the East India Company, to 
export 25,0007. in foreign coin and bullion.* 

1652, In the month of August, commissioners were appointed for ordering the affairs of Ireland. The 
12th article of whose instructions was—You are to cause to be pit into execution, effectually, all laws now 
in force against counterfeiting, clipping, washing, or debasing the coin, and are empowered to put forth pro- 
clamations, as you shall think fit, for suppressing thereof.” 

The currency in Ireland was at this time in s:ch a state trat in the month of October or November 
the council of Dublin found it necessary to put out a declaratior for the regulation of foreign coin, and to 
prohibit the passing of English money, in payment, above its incrinsic value, which they declared to be five 
shillings per ounce troy weight. By reason wherezf their payments had been at a great stand for. want of 
a mint, and they accordingly wrote to the council o? state for a power therein, upon the 4th of December, 
representing that the passing of clipped English money current in pay in Ireland, and the uncertain rates 
that foreign money went at, had necessitated them to publish ine beforementioned declgration, foreseeing 
that the longer it was delayed the more the service and interest of the commonwealth would suffer. They 
stated also, that unless power were given to coin th= clipped moaey in Ireland (which was wanting in their 
instructions) the evil would again grow upon them (the gool English money being carried back into 
England), and in a short time no money would be -eft in Ireland but foreign coins, and those either light 
‘or coarse Peru. 

They therefore humbly desid (if their lordshigs should cor.ceive fit) that power might be speedily sent 
to them for the stamping or coining of twenty thousand pounds, or such other quantity as their lordships 
should judge to be for their service.” 

In this year there was silver money coined in New Englanc (but of no other date that Mr. Folkes had 
ever seen’) in shillings, halves and quarters, with piezes of two pennies and one penny.® All which had on 
one side the American pine, with MASATHUSETS Im, and on tle reverse NEW ENGLAND. AN, DOM. round 
about, with the date 1652, and the value xir. vi. ete, in the area.” 

» These were coined by virtue of an act made b7 the general court, consisting of the governor, assistants, 
and deputies, in 1652, by which it was ordered tha; a mint-house should be erected at Boston, and that the 


§ Fakes, p. 98. See specimens of these coins in Plate xxx. 
Nos. 9, I, 12, 13, and 14. And also of another kind, which is 
stamped with the parable of the good Samaritan, No. 10. “Asa 
mark of sovereignty zhey coin money, stamped with this inscrip- 
tion, Ma-tachusets, with a tree in the centre on the one side, and 
New England, with the year 1652, and the value of the piece, on 
the reverse. All the money is stamped with these figur es 1652, 
that year being the æra of the’ commonwealth, wherein they 
erected tiemselves into a free state, enlarged their dominions, sub- 
jected the adjacent colonies under their obedience, and summoned 
deputies to’sit in the general court, which year is still commemo- 


1 Simon's Irish Coins, p. 49. They were of brass or copper, 
not broader, but thinner, than our present farthings, and passed 
like so many promissory notes, for one penny each, in the neigh- 
bourhood, and amongst the customers of those who issued them. 

2 Id. Appendix, No. lxix. 

3 Id. p. 50. 

4 Commons Journals, vol. vii. p. 71. 

5 Parliamentary History, vol. xx. p. 95. 

8 Simon’s Irish Coins. Appendix, No. xlix. 

7 A twopence with the date 1662 is in Plate xxx. of the Silver 
Going, No. 13. It is also represented in Plate xiv. of the fourth 
rated on their coin.” 


part of Lord Pembroke’s coins; but the date is supposed to be 
taken from one of 1652, with an imperfect 5. 
8 These two pieces are not mentioned in the following act br 


which this coinage was ordained, and it is suspected that they were . 


not genuine. ‘ 


[Collection of original Papers relative to the 
History. of the Colony of Massachusets Bay, Boston, 1769. The 
above account is by Edward Randolph. See Hollis’s Memoirs, 
p- 397]. 
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master of the said mint, and all the officers thereof, should be sworr: and allowed by the court, or'by such as 
should be authorized by the court for that purpose. And that all persons whatsoever should have liberty to 
bring into the said mint, all bullicn, plate, or Spanish coin, there to be melted, ant brought to alloy of 
sterling money, by the master of the said mint, and his sworn officers from time to time, by him or them to 
be coined into twelvepenny, sixpenny, and threepenny pieces,! to be stamped with a double ring on either 
side with this inscription MAssAcHUsETS, and a tree in the centre on the one side, NEW ENGLAND with the 
year of our Lord, and the figure xıl vi. ur. according to the value ef the piece, on the other side, together 
with a privy mark, to, be appointed every three months by the governor, and known only to him, and the 
„Sworn officers’of the mint, 

‘And the master of the mint was required to coin all the said money of good silver, of the just alloy ot 
new sterling English money; and for value twopence in the shilling of lesser value than the English coin at 
that time, and the lesser pieces propartionably, 

And it was ordered, that the aforesaid coins, and no other, except English, should be acknowledged ta 
be the current money of that commonwealth, and to pass from man to man in all payments accordingly 
within that jurisdiction; and thas the mint-master, for himself and officers, for their pains and labour in 


melting, refining, and coining, was allowed by the court to take one shilling out of every twenty shillings 


which he should stamp as aforesaid, and that it should be in the liberty of any person who should bring into 
the mint-house any bullion, plate, or Spanish coin, to be present and see the same melted, refined, and 
alloyed, and then to take a receipt of the master of the mint for the weight of that which should be good 
silver alloyed as aforesaid, for which tae mint-master should deliver to him the like weight, in current money; 
viz. every shilling to weigh threepenze troy weight, and lesser pizces proportionably, deducting allowance 
for coinage as before expressed. 

And it was further ordered, that a committee should be chosen by the court to appoint a neisi in 
some convenient place in Boston, and to approve and swear the master, and all the officers, and to order and 
determine what might further appear necessary to carry the order into effect.” 

Although the whole of these provisions seem to have been made in a manner entirely denen tent 
of the mother country, yet no notice appears to have been taken of this invasion of the regal prero-* 
gative by the parliament, nor even curing the usurpation of Cromwell, who was, on many occasions, suffi- 
ciently jealous of such encroachments. Indeed there is no evidence that it ever attracted the attention of 
government, unless a ridiculous story which is recorded in the memcirs of Hollis should be admitted as a 
proof, It is there related that Charles the Second, after the restcration, expressed to Sir Thomas Temple 
great wrath against the colony in the Massachusets, and said that hey had invaded his prerogative by coin- 
ing money. Sir Thomas told his Majesty, that the colonists had but little acquaintance witli law, and that 
they thought it no crime to make money for their own use. In the course of the conversation, Sir Thomas 
took some of the money out of his pocket and presented it to the xing. On one side of the coin was æ 
pine-tree, of that kind which is thick end bushy at the top. The king asked what tree that was? Sir Thomas 
informed him it was the royal oak; wkich preserved his majesty’s life. This account of the matter brought 
the king into good humour, and disposed him to hear what Sir Thomas had to say in their favour, calling them 
a parcel of honest dogs.’ Hutchinscn, however, says that Charless II. refused to permit the colony to 
continue this coinage.* 
© T hose coins also which are stamped with N.E. only near the edge on the one side, and with the figures 
X11 or vi, in like manner, on the other, and commonly reported to have been struck at Newcastle, it is said 
were, as well as the last, monies of New England, and of about the same date with them. 


1 No smaller pieces are mentioned in this acz letter from Dr, Ellictt. His majesty’s eyesight must have been 

2 « The Book of the general Laws and Liberties concerning weak indeed -f he could not distinguish the tree upon the coins 
the Inhabitants of the Massachusets, by Edward Rawson.” Cam- from an oak, 
bridge, folio, 1660, article Money. In the year 1554, an act was + Vol. i. p. 178, as qyoted by Snelling, in his View of the 
passed forbidding the exportation of this money. _ Coins struck in the West India Colonies, p. 36. 

> Memoirs of Hollis, p. 397. The story is contained in a 5 Folkes, p. 98. See Plate xxx. Nos. 4 and 5. 
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If the account which the historian of that colony has given of this money be correct, these coins might 
have been placed immediately before those which precede them in this history. He says, “the trade of the 
province increasing, especially with the West Indies, where the buc2aneers or pirates at this time were 
numerous, and part of the wealth which they took from she Spaniards, as wel! as what was produced by the 
trade, being brought to New England, in bullion, it was thought necessary, for preventing fraud in money, 
to erect a mint for coining shillings, sixpences, and threepences, wich no other impression at first than 
N. £. on the one side, and xu, vi, or 111 on the other; but, in October ~651, the court ordered that dll pieces 
of money should have a double ring with this inscription massactus=Ts, and a tree in‘ the centre, on one 


side, and NEW ENGLAND, and the year of our Lozd, on the other side.?' : 
But I know not what dependence can be placed on this statement, for the particulars which he‘has 
given of the second coinage are inaccurate, and even contradictory to the public act of the court. j 


About this time also Lord Baltimore, lord proprietor of Marylanc, coined there very handsome shillings 
half-slillings, and groats; all having his own head pe and in profile, with.the legend cazciLivs p’Ns 
TERRAE MARIAE & c. T. on the one side, and his. arms? under the crown of his palatinate, with the value of 
XH, VI, or 1V, and the motto CRESCITE ET MULTIELICAMINI, on the reverse.’ 

He also struck some copper money for the use of that province. ‘The penny, which is all that has yet 
been discovered of that metal, is exactly similar to the silver coins ir the obverse, but on the reverse it has 
his crest [two flags erected on a ducal coronet] with this inscript.on, DENARIUM TERRE MARIE. Mr. 
Folkes has not assigned any reason for the date which he has given to these coins. It is possible that they 
were struck at an earlier period, as Cecil succeeded to the title nearly twenty years before that time. 

. I have not been able to discover any grant to this nobleman of the privilege to coin money in express. 
terms, but presume that he exercised it by virtue of general worcs in the charter which granted the province 
of Maryland to him and to his heirs, on the 20th of Jane 1632. Br that instrument he was to enjoy it with 

‘© omnia jura regalia, in as full and ample manner as they had been heretofore enjoyed by the bishops of 
Durham. Now as these prelates did formerly possess the privilege of a mint, it should seem that his lord- 
ship availed himself of the general grant of regal rights, and as the power of coinage was not partiewlarly 
excepted, exercised that together with the rest. 

All these American coins want better than two pennies in a shilling of the weight of the English, which 
adds to the probability that the blanks above spoken of [2. e. those marked with N. £.] were stamped rather 
in New England than at Newcastle.® 

1653, On the 12th of April, the bill against transporting gold and silver, which had been twice read 
in the year 1649, was called for again, and appointed to be finished; but other mighty business (says Violet) - 
did intervene.’ 

On the 15th of July, the council of Ireland adcressed the committee for Irish affairs in England, stating 

3 Folkzs, p. 98, See specimens of these coins, Plate xxx. 
Nos. 6, 7, 1nd 8. 

t Thi: unique zoin is in the cabinet of James Bindley, esq, 
who has kindly permitted it to be engraven for this work, See 
Supplemert, Part ii. 

* Th words of the charter are, ‘Cum om‘ibz et singuljs 
hu’ioi ac adeo amplis juribz iurisdice’ oibz privileg. prerogatiuis, 
regalizatilz tam p’mare q’m p’ terram infra regionem, ete. p'dict’, 


o ' Hutchinson's History of the Colonies of Massachuset’s Bay, 

* vol i, p. 177. Ina note, he says, that the court became sensible 
thet Hull, the mint-master, had too advantageous a contract, anc 

« offered him a sum of money to release them from it, which he 
refused. He left a large personal estate, and one of the best real 
estates in the country. Samuel Sewall, who married his only 
daughter, received with her, as was commonly reportad, thirty 

” thousand pounds in New England shillings, He was the son of 


a poor woman, but dutiful to and tender of his mother, which 
Mr. Wilson, his minister, observing, pronounced that God woud 
bless him, and although he was then poor yet he showld raise a 
great estate. The threepence spoken of above has rever beon 
Ciscovered. 


? One shilling has the arms of his wife, a cross botony, 
quartered on the reverse. This coin, which is supposed to be 
unique, was in the possession of the l&te Sir Freder.ck Mor.on 
Eden, bart. a 


s 
s 


h'end. exarcend. utend. et gaudend. p’ut aliquis Epas Dunel- 
mens. inf Ep’atum siue Comitat. Palatin. Dunelm. in regno m ro. 
Angl umy’m antehac h’uit, tenuit, vel gavis’ fuit, seu de iure 
h'ere, terere, uti, vel gaudere debuit aut potuit.” He was to pay 
to the kiag a fifth part of the gold and silver ore found within the 
province. [Pat. 8 C. I. part ili, No. 5.] 

3 Falkes, p. 98. 

7 F.olet's Proposal to Oliver Cromwell, p, 109. The mighty ` 
business alluded to by Violet, was the dissolution of the parlia- 
ment, by Cromwell, upon the 20th of that month. 
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to them, that they-had, some few months before, represented to the council the pressing necessity for a mint 
to be appointed in Ireland; that this was transmitted to the parliament, who had been pleased to make an 
order for the coinage of one hundred thousand pounds in that kizgdom, and referred it back to the council 
of state for settling it; in the progress and debate of which some difficulties occurred about sending persons 
over out of England for it;! and nothing being yet determined, tie corruption and debasement of the coins 
still continued to increase. To prevent which they urged the speedy erection of a mint in Dublin.? 

‘In the month of August, the commissioners from Scotlani proposed to the house, amongst other 
things that the mint in Scotland might be set up, as the only remedy against the extreme scarcity of money 
there.” l 

‘It is probable that the keepers of the liberty of England did not take any steps with respect to these 
mints. Indeed the government had been for some time virtually im the hands of Cromwell, and on the 16th 
of December waa publicly surrendered to him. 

The coins which were struck by the authority of the parliameit have been already described as to their 
type and inscription; they occur of all the intermediate dates from 1649 to 1660 inclusive.* Besides the 
current money of gold and silver, pattern pieces were executed by Blondeau and Ramage, representations of 
which may be seen in Plate xxxi. Nos. 3, 5, and 7; and Plate xxxii. Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 

There were also patterns for farthings, both in pewter and copper, but they were never put into circu- 
lation. See-Plate xxxi. Nos. 12, 18, 14, and 15.5 It does not appear that they coined į in any other mint 
than that in the Tower of London. 


OLIVER CROMWELL, 


1653, was proclaimed Lord Prsiector of the Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, upon the a 
16th of December, and from thanceforward publicly exercised that authority which had for some time been 
entirely under his direction and guidance.’ 

1658-4, The first act of his government relating to the coins, was the publishing of an ordinance to 
declare what offences should be edjudged high treason. This was set forth upon the 19th of January,’ and 
that part which respects the money nearly in the same terms as the act of 1649, chapter the 44th. 

The representations which the council of Ireland made to the committee for Irish affairs in England in 
July 1658, having proved ineifectual, the council addressed the lord protector on the 16th of February, by 
letter, enclosing that which they aad written to the said committee, ani stating that the stock of the country 
(in money) was conceived to be cetrimented, by falsifying, above one-third part; there being scarcely any 
coin left but foreign, and that for the most part coarse Peru pieces; stx hundred and thirty-five pounds of 


+ 


. placed on the rim of one of Blondeau’s pattern coins. 


1 They allude here to an expedient preposed in lieu of this, 
but do not mention what it was. This proposal is said to be en- 
closed, but is not given by Simon. 

4 Simon. Appendix, No. xlix. 

- 3 Parliamentary History, vol. xx. p. 20E. 

* The great seal of the commonwealth was inscribed THE 
GREAT 8EAL OF ENGLAND 165]. In THE THIZD YEAR OF FREEDOM 
BY GOD'S BLESSING RESTORED 1651. Whitebek says that the de- 
vice, and more particularly the inscriptions on the seal, were the 
fancy of Mr. Henry Martin. [ Parliamenturi, Hist., xviii. p. 502.) 
The same inscription appears upon a fragrent of the first great 
seal with the date 1648, except that the wo:d first is used in the 
place of third. [ Vertue’s Works of Simon, Pate ii.]. It was also 
See expla- 
nation of Plate xxxi. n, 2, 


5 «This night (April 26th, 1654), are come out new far- 


g e 
things weighing a quarter of an ounce of fine pewter, which is but 


_ the price of new pewter; that so the people may never hereafter 


fear to lose much sy them ; with the harp on one side, and a crosse 
on the other, wita t K above it.”-—Severall Proceedings of State 
Affairs, 20th to 27:h April, 1654, No. 239. 

€ 4 modern writer dates the virtual government of Cromwell 
at a very early period. “ At the time of the breaking off the ° 
negotiation with tre king in the Isle of Wight [L e. A. D. 1648], 
the army having ceased to be the servants had become the masters 


of the parliament, and, being entirely influenced by Cromwell, 


gave a commencement to what may, properly speaking, be called 
anew reign. The subsequent measures, therefore, the execution 
of the king, as well as others, are not to be considered as acts of- 
the parliament, but =f Cromwell. [Jox's History of the early part 
of the Reign of Jarzes II. Introductory Chapter, p. 12]. 

7 See Government ofthe Commonwealth of England, ete. folio, 
London, 1653, p. §9. | 
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which, at the current rate of 
only four hundred and one pounds in oney. 

They likewise represented: that much of tM koreign money was counterfeit, and that unless some speedy 
course were taken to call in all base foreign money, and reduce i; into English coin, there would be in a 
short time no money left to pay the forces, or for necessary exchange amongst the people, .but counterfeit 
and bad money; and consequently the affairs of Ireland would unavoidably fall into disorder: all which they 
conceived it their duty to represent to his highness, to do therein as in his prudence should be thought fit.! 

The necessity for the erection of a mint in Dublin was also strongly enforced by General Fleetwood, 
in a letter to Secretary Thurloe, dated upon the same day with the former. He represented the ‘coins as 
exceedingly debased and corrupted, and that the country would be ruined if not timely prevented. . He’ 
therefore entreated the secretary’s special assistance in procuring taem a mint, according to the letter to the 
lord protector from the commissioners in Dublin.? : 

1656. All these petitions, however, were without effect; Zor notwithstanding that in this year the 
council again renewed their statements to the lord deputy, and to che protector himself, no mint was erected, 
nor does it appear that any money was coined for the particular szrvice of Ireland." 

In this year, the protector adventured to coin money with his own head and style ; but there is no proof 
that he ever published it as the current money of England.4 The pieces were eminently beautiful, being 
the work of Thomas Symon, who was appointed chief engraver of the mint, and medal maker, by patent 
dated on the 9th of July, by whom they were coined with the greatest care and exactness by the mill and 
screw.° 

Mr. Folkes supposes that but little of it was struck, because the chief of what he had seen was too well 


and sixpence each piece, were found by an exact assay to yield 


preserved to have passed in common circulation, and also because by far the greater number of the crown — 


pieces which had come to hand, had a particular crack across the neck ;® from which he infers, that those 
which were struck with that particular broken die, bore a very considerable proportion to the whole number 
that was minted of them. Besides, he adds, it is very doubtful whether all that we have of the half-crowns 
have not proceeded from only two or three individual dies.” 
Mr. Pinkerton, on the contrary, says that many of the twenty-shillings pieces, and of the shillings, are 
°so much worn as to have almost lost all i impression; and states, as a corroborating circumstance to shew that 
the protectors money was generally current, that he has in his possession a forged shilling of Oliver, 
evidently intended for circulation, and not for the connoisseur ; which, he says, affords a strong proof of their 
abundant currency; and that one or two others have likewise fallen in his way. The larger pieces, he ob- 
serves, were more likely to be hoarded.® 
Mr. Noble accounts for the scarcity of this money, wish the date 1656, by an anecdote which he 
received from the late earl of Liverpool to this purport: ‘In tkat year, Oliver coined some silver money for 
_ circulation, but finding that the people preferred that with the commonwealth type, he coined very little of 
ethe latter sort in the years 1657 and 1658; endeavouring bv this mean, to bring the money with his effigies 


1 Simon. Appendix, No. li. that the want of the flaw in the neck on the crown-piece was a sign 

© Thurloe's State Papers, vol. ii. p. 94. of forgery: “As if,” he exclaims, ‘coins of Simon were to be 

3 Simon. Appendix, Nos. |. and li. counter-eited!” [Essay on Medals, vol. ii. p. 187]. This mistake 

4 Foikes, p. 98. . of Lizake’s is omitted in the second edition of his work, which is 

5 Idem, p. 100. Vertue’s Works of Simon, p.67. See Speci- quoted by Pinkerton, in a note at the bottom of the preceding 
mens, Silver Coins, Plate xxxii. Nos, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8; and Gold page. 


t., 


Coins, Plate xiv. No. 7, and Supplement, Plate vi. No. 26, 

8 Folkes, p. 101, note*, 

7 The flaw (across the neck of Cromwell's crown-piece) varies 
in extent in different specimens. 

Mr. Hawkins (British Museum) observes: “I have not 
seen a single specimen of Simon’s crown-piece of Oliver without 
some indication of the crack; there could not therefore have been 
more than one pair of dies.” 

8 Yet in another place he ridiculés Mr. Leake for supposing 


VOL. I. Pe 


+r 


9 Essay on Medals, vol, ii, p. 188, note. = 

Worn shillings of Cromwell are certainly very often seen at 
the present time in the hands of coin dealers. It seems to have 
been forgotten that the circulation of the Protector’s money with 
his effigies was but of short duration. The universal return of 
loyalty at the Restoration rendered the currency of Cromvwell’s 
coi. sò unpopular, that it was unnecessary for any proclamation 
against them tə be issued. We are indebted to Sir Henry Elis 
foz this remark, which seems to clear up the point satisfactorily. 


SH 
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into circulation: and to.save a new die, that of 1656 was alts 
space between the shield and the inscription, and also bet. Petters, so that it raised the letters and ` 
figures so much that the figure 6 might easily be altered: 4, and the whole legend appear still more bold : 
and conspicuous.- This scheme answered in part the + ad he intended; his coins of 1656 are far the most 
scarce, and much better preserved : sess ia the latter could nət be expected to be current after the 
`- Restoration”! ” i l 

' After all, it appears certain that the coins of Croniwail were never the current money'of the kingdom ; 
begauscrilrey. were not enumerated in the proclamation of September 7, 1661, which forbade the- currency of ; 
„the coins with the stamp of the commonwealth; for they who scrupled not to’ offer indignities to the body of 
“the dead lion, would not have suffered his coins to have passed unnoticed, had they been in circulation. It | 
is therefore probable that he was prevented from uttering them, by tig same considerations which. deterred 
‘him from taking the title of king. 

The idea is in a great measure‘ccnfirmed by a trial of the pix, which ok place on the Bd of December 
1657, of the monies coined in the Tower of London from the year 1649, all of which were the commonwealth 
coins only.” : 

But whatever might be the cause which induced him to alter his intention, there can be but little‘doubt 
that he at one time was determined to issue his coins for general cirzulation. - It will not, otherwise, be easy 
to account for his taking the opinion of his council upon the form aad inscription of them, which he did on 
the 27th of November in this year. 

Upon that day it was ordered, at the council at Whitehall, that the stamps and superscriptions prepared 
by Mr. Thomas Symon, for the coins of gold and silver pieces, according to his new invention,? as also the 
mottos of OLIVARIUS D. G. R. PUB. ANG. SCO. ET. HIB. PRO. on one side, and ‘PAX ,.QUHRITUR BELLO on the 
other side, and the two inscriptions. for the edge thereof, viz. HA3 NISI PERITURUS MIHI ADIMAT NEMO, 

. and PROTECTOR LITERIS, LITERE NUMMIS CORONA ET SALUS being now presented, and considered of, be - 
approved. W. Jessop, Cl. of the Council. D 
The drawing of the crown represents the head with the band and robe;* reverse, arms as on the Sin . 
The twenty-shilling piece -has the bust naked laureate ; reverse, arms. The half-crown, 4s. 6d. and 5s., 
gold, not drawn. Qu. if the last impression was used ? 


Thursday, 11 December, — At the: Council at Whitehall. 


= tor 1658, by cutting deeper the 


Ordered, 

‘That the stamp and superseription on one side of the money [to] be ahea according to Mr. Bionda s 
new invention, be according to the form now brought in instead of that form agreed on. 

W. E Cl. of the Council. 

The drawing is only of the head, as it is upon the coins.’ 

These public proceedings mark so strongly an intention to form a dolnage for ental use, that I think. 
the protector’s design, at that time, cannot be. doubted, although reascns of policy ae induced him to. 
abandon it, : 

1657. On the 8th of June, a bill for the encouragement of the importation of bullion was eal the first wee 
time in the house of commons, and was ordered to be read a second time on the following day.° | 

It was accordingly read, with amendments, and committed.® 

On the 22d of the same month the amendments were reported, end read. -a first and second time,.and ` 


the bill was recommitted.!¢ | : , i 
s g Life of Cromwell, 2d eilition, vol. i. page 309, note. I have 5 I know nct what is here intended by the 4s. 6d. and 5s. 
given the above curious information in the words o? the author, gold, 
and with all the authoxity which he produces for it, and shall leave 6 This is wiat is called above Symon’s invention. Ina 
my readers to form the best judgment they may be 2ble upon its copy of the proceedings of the council on the 17th of November, 
authenticity. amongst the Lansjowne’MSS. the invention is called Blondeau’s, 
° Folkes, p. 99, note*. “ which hiaders all washers and clippers.” [No. neccevr]. 
3 Qu. Should not this be Blondeau’s invention? See below. 7 Vertue’s Werks of Simon. Supplement, p. 70.* 
4 This, I presume, was in imitation of the coins of Charles I,; 8 Contmons = vol: vii, p. 550. 
but the dress was altered from this to the Roman costume. -° Id. p. 552, i? nae p. 568. 
7 . 
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1657-8. Ihave not found that any further proceedings were had, which. was probably owing to the 
sudden dissolution of the parliament upon the: 4th’ of tome and the ‘death of ad proton which 
happened on the 8d of September following, 1658., . 

The inscriptions upon his coins, containing" oye, ‘atyle 1 on. the ann aa ™ mottos for the reverse, 
and the edges, having already been -given above, from-the‘miretes of the council at Whitehall in the year 
_ 1656, it remains only to-be observed, that on the obverse of the silver pieces the protector’s bust was 
represented with a crown of laurel and in Roman costume, anc on the reverse were the arms of the com- 
monwealth, with the addition- of the cross for Scotland, and Cromwe'l’s family coat on an esautgheon of 
pretence. That the impression was the same upon the gold cains, excepting that on them-the reck was 
entirely bare; a distinction which was now first introduced. Shae OF 

The dates are 1656 and 1658. The chief coinage is of the latter date. i 

There are proofs of copper farthings, all without date, except that before-mentioned, under the money 
of the commonwealth, which has the date 1651. None of these were, as I believe, ever current. 

The only mint was that in the Tower of London. 


RICHARD CROMWELL 


Was elected Protector by the privy council within an hour after the death of his father, and was proclaimed 
upon the following day. 

1659. Towards the latter end of his government, if such it can be called, the committee oii had 
been appointed by the parliament for the inspection into the accounts and public revenue, made their report 
upon the 17th of April 1659, from which it appeared that the annual income SEDE from tie mint was 
£.8. 5s. Od. 

The expenses were, in fees to the officers of the mint, with their diet and incidental charges, 
LISI 19s. 5d.? l 

1659. In this year a petition was presented by Edward Johnson, j jun. esq. and others, to the protector, 


-= with proposals to coin a common farthing of fine rase copper ef the weight of about half a quarter of an 


ounce avoirdupois, and twenty-two shillings by tale, to weigh e.ght pounds avoirdupois, with the remedy of 
sixpence under or over, to be current in England, Scotland, and Ireland, for all such persons as would use it 
for their necessity of change, and all other farthing tokens to be prohibited. For the exclusive privilege of 
coining these farthings, they offered to pay twelve-pence a every twenty-two shillings of them which 
should be vented or uttered. 

In consequence of this petition (which was in fact mace by Thomas Violet, Johnson, ete. being only 
„his trustees) a warrant was issued to Sir William Ellis, bart., the sclicitor-general, on the 19th of April, 
"commanding him to prepare a book fit for the protector’s signature, for the erecting of an office for the sole 
making, venting, and uttering, for thirty-one years, a common farthing, according to the terms of the 
_ Petition, with such rules to be observed by the petitioners, or their assigns, for the stamps, figures, and 
` arms of the said farthings, as the protector and his successors should appoint. 

The Solicitor-general to attend and acquaint the parliament with the petition, together with the reasons 
thereunto annexed, and with the warrant, who were desired to ordain and appoint such rules, prohibitions, 
and penalties, for the effectual and better management of the service, the preventing of all former abuses, 
and restraining of the counterfeiting, and importation of any of the said farthings from the parts beyond the, 
seas, as they should think fit and necessary for carrying on this service for the good of the commonwealth.’ 


1 On his great seal he-is styled; OLIVARIVS * DEI * GRATIA ° not somə error in the statement of income in this account, the 
REIP * ANGLIÆ ` SCOTIÆ * ET ‘ HIBERNIÆ, &c. PROTECTOR. On coinage must have been very small indéed. a 
the reverse, MAGNVM * SIGILLVM * REIPVB *. ANGLIÆ * SCOTIÆ ° ? Ficlets True Narrative of the Proceedings in the Court of * 
ET * niuernia, [Vertue's Works of Simon]. Admiralie, against the Ships Sampson, Sc. 4to. London,. 1659, 

* Parliamentary History, vol. xxi, pp, 827, 382. If there be p. 117, ete. 
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Richard jo thaed the protectozship i in the following month of May, which, pected the carrying this 5 
project into exeċution, and the parliament resumed the publie exercise of. that. antton which it ‘Tad 
virtually enjoyed from a very shor- time after the death of Oliver. 

“The style of Richard on his great seal was the same as that used, by his father. 


. The power of the army, however, 


soon became paramount, opposed the sitting of the parliament, aud . 


after some struggle with it, restored the royal family to the throne. $ 
‘During the existence of the parliamentary authority, the house aed to those of i ‘its members whe BE 


were vf dire council of state, to examina what bullion of gold and. silver had been transported out of the 
commonwealth, and to take care to put im execution’. the act for preventing the exportation of bullion’ or ` 
money; and to seize any to ue tr raxsporved and to pevene the carrying out of fony bullion, OF ready mene: 


„for the future’ |. i 
- “This -was } upon’ the: Lith: of July 1659; a accordingly i it was resolved: ‘upon the 21st of May 1660, 
that.no- money or bullién should b2 exported without the approbation of. parliament, and that it should’ be - 
referred:to thé council of state to take care thereof; and, upon. any address made to them, ‘for, nperty:t in that k 


' behalf, to report the case to the house for their direction therein,” 
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Coins of the Commonwealth were struck with the date of this year impressed €pon them. 


1 Commons Journals; vol. vii. p. 711. The coins at this time 
were so debased, that in a sum of 2,5502. 18s. 2d. it is stated ba 
that near 5002. were counterfeit and clipped maney. [Jdem, p. ng = 
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3 Commons Journals, vol. viii, p. 89. 
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